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GEORGE  (AUGUSTUS  FREDE- 
RIC) IV.,  eldest  child  of  George  III., 
f  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  the 
palace  of  St.  James's,  on  the  12th  of 
Auffusty  1762,  and  was  created  prince  of 
WiJes  and  earl  of  Chester  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  1765,  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter.  He  was  educated,  along 
with  his  brother  Frederic,  afterward 
dake  of  York,  upon  a  plan  of  strict  seclu- 
sion, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Markham, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  and  of 
Dr.  C3rTil  Jackson,  who  were  appointed 
to  their  office  in  1771,  and  who,  on 
their  resignation  in  1776,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Hurd,  bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  (afterwaitls  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester), and  by  the  Rev.  William  Amald» 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  The 
two  princes  passed  their  period  of  pupil- 
age together,  chiefly  at  Bucking^.£uu 
house,  &ew,  and  Windsor,  until  Deptj^r 
ber  1780,  when,  on  the  departure  *oT 
prince  Frederic  for  Germany,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  now  become  legidly  his  own 
master,  began  to  appear  much  in  the 
public  eye.  He  at  once  chose  for  l£is 
political  friends  add  associates  the  leaders 
of  Uie  Whig  party,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
others,  who  not '  onl^  placed  him  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  lather's  govern- 
ment, but  led  him  into  a  course  of  wasteful 
expenditure  and  fashionable  dissipation, 
against  which  the  severe  discipline  of  his 
eariv  training  unhi^pflv  proved  but  a 
weak  defence.  About  this  time  also  he 
contracted  a  dose  intimacy  with  the  due 
de  Chartres,  who  afterwards  rained  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  duke  of  Orleans. 
In  November  1783,  a  few  months  after 
his  Whig  associates  had  forced  themselves 
into  power,  as  the  well-known  Coalition 
Ministry,  the  mince  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Loros  with  great  ceremony  as 
dnke  of  ComwalL  He  had  a  short  time 
before  had  Carlton-house  assigned  to  him 
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for  a  residence,  with  an  allowance  of 
64^000A  per  annum.  In  1 786  the  prince's 
pecuniary  embarrassments  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  a^ain  in  the 
following  year  by  alderman  Newnham, 
one  of  the  members  for  London,  x>n 
which  occasion  Mr.  Fox  declared,  upon 
the  highest  authority,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  a  report  which  had  gained 
general  credit,  that  the  prince  had  been 
for  two  years  privately  married  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  a  lady  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  for  whom  his  royal  highness 
nad  conceived  a  strong  attachment  so 
early  as  the  year  1781.  The  prince  of 
Wales's  connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
was  then,  and  continued  to  be  for  many 
years  after,  a  subject  of  general  com- 
ment, and  the  lady,  on  being  informed 
of  Mr.  Fox's  declaration,  is  said  to  have 
iositft^j  ,llij|^with({Ut  effect,  upon  its  being 
aa.  jt^jj^lidji  conlb^jlit^tld  as  it  had  been 
made'.  It*  was  sieged,  and  generally 
J3^1ieY^6/tha(  ^%  prince  had  been  married 
ti  ftrsj  i^itxRejbprt,  both  by  a  Protestant 
ci§T^^iT\f  and  a  Ip^man  Catholic  priest, 
'ilt'iuqghjt^cl^jft  proceeding,  even  if  it  had 
'take^  ^licV^COiidd  be  productive  of  no  legal 
effects,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.^  The  result 
of  this  parliamentary  discussion  was,  that 
an  accommodation  took  place.  The  king 
eave  his  consent  to  an  annual  addition  to 
hb  son's  income  of  10,000/.,  and  to  a 
grant  of  180,000/.  for  the  payment  of  his 
royal  highness's  debts.  In  October  in  the 
following  year  (1788)  the  king  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  alienation  of  mind, 
which  led  to  discussions  in  parliament 
respecting  the  person  upon  whom  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  power  devolved  of 
right.  On  tliis  occasion  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tended that  the  right  clearly  appertained 
to  the  heir  apparent,  bein^  of  full  uge 
and  capacity;  but  the  opmion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  it  was  for  parliament  to  deter* 
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mine  whether  the  heir  apparent  wai  in 
this  case  the  proper  depositary  of  the 
rojral  power,  was  carried  hy  a  large  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Pitt  was  equally  successful 
when,  in  a  future  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
he  moved  that,  to  the  hill  for  constituting 
the  regency  the  royal  assent  should  he 

S'ven  by  the  lord  chancellor's  affixing 
e  great  seal  to  the  act  of  parliament 
The  regency  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  12th  of  February,  1790 ; 
but  while  it  was  in  course  of  discussion 


circumstances,  been  emulously  served  by 
that  party,  he  now,  on  becoming  king  in 
every  thing  but  in  name,  cast  off  his  old 
associates  and  their  principles,  and  re- 
tained the  Perceval  administration,  which 
was  in  office  at  his  assumption  of  the 
regency,  and  made  no  change  in  the 
iM^cy  of  the  government,  declaring  that 
he  continued  his  father's  ministers  in 
office  from  a  feeling  of  filial  respect.  It 
was  believed  and  hoped,  however,  by  the 
opposition,  that  when,  at  the  close  of  the 


in  the  House  of  Lords  all  further  pro-  first  year  of  the  regency,  the  restrictions 

ceedings  were  happily  rendered  unneces-  under  which  the  regent  had  entered  upon 

sary  by  the  amendment  of  the  king,  and  his  office  should  ^  removed,  his  royal 

on  the  25th  his' majesty  was  declared  free  highness  would  make  some  overtures  to 

from  complaint     In  May  1792  the  prince  his  early  political  friends  for  their  ad- 

of  Wales  publicly  avowed  in  the  House  mission  into  office.     The  offisr  indeed 

of  Lords  his  separation  from  Mr.  Fox  and  came,  but  it  was  declined  by  lords  Grey 


his  party,  and  afterwards  took  a  formal 
leave  of  them  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
duke  of  Portland.  His  royal  highness 
was  led  to  this  step  by  his  dislike  of  the 
principles  avowed  by  the  Whigs  with 
reference  to  the  French  revolution.  In 
the  summer  of  1794  the  debts  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  which  amounted  to 
630,000/.  led  to  an  arrangement  at  court 
for  Uieir  liquidation,  by  which,  after  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
establbhment  was  fixed  at  125,0002.  a 
year,  out  of.  which  he  was  required  to 
pay  65,000/.  annually  until  his  heavy 


and  Grenville,  because  the  terms  of  it 
contemplated  a  union  with  an  adminia- 
tration  from  which  they  held  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  or  national  policy.  With 
this  explanation  the  correspondence  termi- 
nated, and  the  ministry  continued  un- 
changed until  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  in  1812,  when  lord  Liverpo<^ 
became  prime  minister. 

The  war  in  the  peninsula  at  this  period 
was  carried  on  witn  extraordinary  vigour. 
On  the  19th  of  Januarv,  1812,  lord 
Wellington  stormed  CiudadRodru^o;  and 


mcumbrances  were  cleared  off;  and  the  on  the  6th  of  April  he  took  mdajos, 
prince  at  length  yielded  to  a  long  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  which  cost 
cherished  wish  of  hi^^fiitihef,  |m^  ^oi>r«.^  nipariy  5,000  men.  His  lordship  now 
sented  to  marry  hi9^t^|n»Carv)ine*,^^  ^ip^icbed  northward,  and  on  the  6tb  of 
lia  Elizabeth,  se^Jii)  idan^hQer  <^  (3ke .  JiSh^  he  compelled  Marmont  to  retreat 
duke  of  Brunsvrick ;  antf^  ^le  nynniage  .  from  Salamanca  towards  the  Douro,  where 
accordingly  took  place*  o;^r  th4  *<i8<tf  df  ^^he  French  army  was  reinforced,  and  the 
April,  1795.  The  only^sftiJe««l*ikIs*4ll'-  British  troops,  beine  now  compelled  ta 
assorted  union  was  the.ppiMjesi^Chariftte:  retreat  in  turn,  withdrew  towards  Sala- 
Augusta,  who  was  hol^  >^  .ti^le  7th*^*  nftnca,  near  which  town,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1796.  A  complete  se^i&r&tidn  *  7A1y,  Marmont  was  totally  routed,  and 
took  place  shortly  after  between  the  newly  nearly  6,000  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands, 
mamed  parties,  the  princess  of  Wales    On  the  12th  of  August,  Madrid  was  occu- 


retiring  with  her  infant  to  Blackheath. 
The  conduct  of  the  prince  could  not  fail 
to  nve  extreme  displeasure  to  the  king, 
and  his  earnest  request  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  a  higher  military  appointment 
than  that  of  a  colonel  of  dragoons  was 
met  with  an  inflexible  refusal.  In  No- 
vember 1810  a  recurrence  of  the  king's 
mental  incapacity  led  to  the  prince's  ap- 
pointment to  the  regency,  for  one  year, 


pied  by  the  allies.  But  the  failure  of  the 
British  in  their  attempts  upon  the  castle 
of  Burgos,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
French  forces  under  Soult,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  lord  Wellington,  notwith- 
standing he  had  effected  a  junction  with 
lord  Hm,  to  retire  upon  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  where  on  the  20th  of  November 
the  campai^  of  1812  was  closed. 
The  parhamentary  proceedings  of  this 


and  he  was  sworn  in  before  the  privy    year  were  marked  by  warm  debates  on 
:i  ^- AT-.  «ji  _i.i?_i- 1011      VI    jjj^  orders  in  council,   which,   on  the 

accession  of  lord  Liverpool  to  the  office 
of  premier,  were  at  length  repealed,  but 
too  late  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  America. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  parliament 


council  on  the  3d  of  February,  181 1.  It 
is  remarkable  that  though  in  1798  he 
had  renewed,  in  a  measure,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Whigs,  and  up  to  a  very 
recent  period  had,  owing  to  domestic 
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wai  disBoWed,  and  at  the  asBembliDff  of 
the  new  one  on  the  30th  of  November, 
die  Prince-regent  spoke  for  the  first  time 
from  the  throne.  Soon  after  news  arrived 
of  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  army  in  the 
snows  of  Russia.  Early  in  the  following 
year  the  unhappy  difference  between  the 
Prince-regent  and  thd  princess  of  Wales 
became  the  subject  of  public  discussion, 
m  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  the 
latter  to  parliament,  demanding  an  inves- 
tigation. 

The  peninsular  campaign  of  1813  was 
distinguished  by  the  masterly  advance  of 
lord  Wellington  from  the  Douro  to  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Spain,  until  he 
took  up  a  position  at  Vittona,  where,  at 
the  head  of  40,000  British  troops,  he  totallv 
defeated  Jourdan,  and  took  all  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  of  the  French,  who  were 
compelled  to  retreat  across  the  P3rrenees. 
On  the  31  St  of  August  St.  Sebastian  was 
captured,  Pampeluna  surrendered  on  the 
26th  of  October,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  the  French  were  defeated  at 
St  Jean  de  Luz.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  1814,  they  were  afain  routed 
near  Orthds ;  and  on  the  10th  of  April, 
before  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Paris  had  arrived,  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought  at  Toulouse,  where  Soult  was 
again  defeated.  In  June  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Prince-regent,  who  entertained 
them  with  great  magnificence.  On  the 
14th  of  August  the  princess  of  Wales  em- 
barked for  the  contment,  where  she  had 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  make 
a  tour.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  war 
which  had  broken  out  with  America  in 
1812  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  peace 
was  signed  at  Ghent  In  March  1 815,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Europe,  Buonaparte, 
who  had  been  confined  m  the  island  of 
Elba,  returned  to  Paris ;  he  immediately 
made  prodk;ioii8  efforts  to  reorganize  his 
army,  pushed  forward  to  the  north- 
eastern frontier  with  incredible  rapidity, 
with  the  view  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
at  one  portion  of  the  a&ied  army  before 
it  coqIq  effect  a  junction  with  the  rest, 
and  was  finally  routed  by  the  Anglo- 
Russian  forces  at  Waterloo  (June  18). 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1816,  lord 
Ezmoath  bombarded  Algiers,  in  conse- 
(raence  of  the  refusal  of  die  dey  to 
nberata  all  the  Christian  slaves  who  were 
IB  his  power,  or  to  renounce  for  ever  the 
practice  of  reducing  to  slavery  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 
The  cannonade  lasted  for  six  hours,  and 
the  Algerine  fleet  in  the  harbour  was  set 


fire  to  and  totally  dettroyed.  The  next 
day  the  propositioni  of  lord  Ezmouth 
were  assented  to  without  qualification. 
The  success  of  this  attack  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  throughout  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
1817,  the  Prince-regent  was  shot  at  on 
his  return  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  two 
balls  perforated  the  glass  of  the  carriage 
as  it  was  passing  through  the  Park.  This 
led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act 

It  had  been  in  contemplation  to  marry 
the  princess  Charlotte  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  now  the  king  of  Holland;  but 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1816,  she  was 
married  to  prince  Leopold  George  Fre- 
derick of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  present  king 
of  Belgium.  She  died  in  childbed  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1817,  after  being 
delivered  of  a  male  child — still-bom. 
The  extent  and  intensity  of  the  national 
sorrow  on  this  melancholy  occasion  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  exceeded;  and  the 
effects  of  the  mental  agony  of  her  royal 
father  occasioned  great  alarm  to  his 
medical  attendants.  The  duke  of  York 
stood  now  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  marriages  of  the  dukes 
of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge,  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  following  year ; 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  married 
in  1815. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  on  the 
demise  of  his  royal  father,  the  Prince 
ascended  the  throne  as  George  IV.  The 
consequent  dissolution  of  parliament  took 

Slace  under  circumstances  of  general 
istress,  and  the  new  parliament  met  on 
the  21  st  of  April.  Considerable  excite- 
ment had  been  caused  in  the  preceding 
February  by  the  detection  of  the  Cato- 
street  Conspiracy,  in  which  a  profligate 
character,  named  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
and  his  abandoned  accomplices,  had  en- 
caged for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
tne  ministers  when  assembled  at  a  cabinet 
dinner  at  lord  Harrowby's.  Notwith- 
standing the  ffeneral  disaffection  which 
prevailed  at  this  time,  it  was  believed 
that  those  desperate  conspirators  stood 
alone,  and  the  horror  with  which  their 
desigii  was  contemplated  by  the  nation 
at  large  tended  powerfully  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  administration.  On  the 
6th  of  June  queen  Caroline  returned  to 
London;  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
month  a  bill  for  divorcing  and  degrading 
her  was  introduced  by  lord  Liverpool, 
but  an  adverse  dirision  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  10th  of  November  led  to 
itfl  abandonment  by  the  ministers.  Th^ 
a  2 
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goean  died  on  the  7th  of  Auffust,  1821 ; 
er  death  is  believed  to  nave  been 
hastened  bv  chagrin,  occasioned  by  her 
exclusion  m>m  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  her  husband,  which  took 
nlace  on  the  19th  of  tbe  preceding  month. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  the  king 
visited  Dublin,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
next  month  he  set  out  for  Hanover.  In 
August  1822  be  proceeded  to  Scotland. 
The  secretaryship  of  foreign  afiairs,  made 
vacant  by  the  melancholy  suicide  of  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  which  took 
place  at  this  time,  was  given  to  Mr. 
Canning,  who  soon  after  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
Soutn  America,  by  sending  consuls  to 
their  most  important  maritime  towns 
(October  1823).  In  1624  the  country 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Burmese, 
and  in  petty  skirmishes  with  the  bar- 
barians of  Ashantee :  the  former  contest 
was  closed  in  February  1826,  under  the 
able  conduct  of  Sir  Archibald  CumpbelL 
The  general  manufacturing  prosperity 
which  marked  the  beginnmg  of  1825 
was  soon  clouded,  and  was  followed  by 
the  memorable  commercial  panic  of 
December  in  that  year.  The  session  of 
1826  opened  on  the  2d  of  February,  and 
almost  the  only  topic  touched  on  m  the 
speech  was  the  general  distress;  and 
ministers,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the 
immediate  pressure,  suggested  to  the 
Bank  to  mate  advances  to  private  indivi- 
duals upon  the  deposit  of  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  other  securities ;  the  small 
note  currency  was  restricted*  the  corn- 
laws  underwent  a  relaxation,  and  various 
commercial  restrictions  were  removed. 
.On  the  2d  of  June  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  first  session  of  the  new 
one  commenced  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
her.  In  December  a  British  force,  con- 
aisting  of  5,000  men,  was  despatched  to 
Porti^al  to  aid  the  Princess-regent  against 
the  absolutist  Spanish  faction.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  1827,  the  duke  of  York 
died,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander-in-chief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
February,  lord  Liverpool  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  a  complete  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  and  tne  offices  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  given  to  Mr.  Canning, 
on  whose  death  (8th  of  August)  viscount 
Goderich  became  premier;  and  on  his 
lordship's  resignation  (8th  of  January, 
1828)  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  ministry 
lOon  after  was  once  more  composed  of 
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persons  of  the  Tory  party.  Soon  after 
news  arrived  of  the  complete  dismantling 
of  the  Egjrptian  fleet  (under  Ibrahim 
Pacha)  in  tne  bay  of  Navarino,  by  the 
combined  squadrons  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia;  a  collision  which  his  majesty 
characterised  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  (29th  of  January, 
1828)  as  "wholly  unexpected."  In 
autumn  the  Morea  was  evacuated  by  the 
Turkish  troops,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  armament 
sailed  for  Alexandria.  On  the  26th  of 
February  lord  John  Russdl  carried  his 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  On  the  5th  of  July 
Mr.  0*Connell  was  returned  to  parliar 
ment  for  the  county  of  Clare,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the 
board  of  trade ;  the  Catnolic  Association 
recommenced  its  meetings,  the  Orange 
lodges  were  revived,  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Dr.  Curtis,  the  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Ireland,  and  in  December  the 
marquis  of  Anglesea  was  recalled,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. At  leneth,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1829,  the  king's  speech  re- 
commended concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Relief  Bil^  and  a  bill 
for  abolishing  the  forty  shilling  free- 
holders in  Ireland  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  13th  of  April;  on  the  15th 
of  May  Mr.  O'Connell  was  again  returned 
for  Clare,  and  on  the  24th  of  June 
parliament  was  prorofi:ued.  The  health 
of  the  king,  who  had  lonf  been  in  an 
infirm  state,  besan  to  exhibit  alarmina 
symptoms  in  the  beginning  of  Apm 
1830,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  the 
first  bulletin  was  issued.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  June  following,  at  Windsor 
Castle  (where  he  had  for  some  time  been 
livinfi"  in  great  seclusion),  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eleventh 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  William  IV. 

GEORGE  I.,  called  Dolgorouki,  or 
the  Long-handed,  grand  duke  of  Russia, 
expelled  his  nephew  Isiaslaf  from  the 
grand-ducal  throne  of  Riefi^,  (then  the 
capital  of  Russia,)  in  1149,  but  was  him* 
sefif  repeatedly  expelled  by  the  Hunga- 
rians, until,  in  1154,  he  at  length  esta- 
blished himself  firmly  ujpon  the  throne. 
He  is  distinguished  in  history  for  having 
founded,  near  the  river  Moskwa,  the  city 
of  Moscow,  which  he  fortified,  and 
embeUished  with  splendid  edifices.  He 
also  built  several  towns  in  the  southern 
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principalities  of  Russia,  and  introduced 
Christianity  and  civilization  among  the 
idolatrous  and  savage  Finnish  tribes.  He 
died  in  1 156. 

GEORGE  II.,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, became  grand-duke  of  Russia  in 
1219.  In  1224  the  Moguls,  under  the 
command  of  Joodgee  Khan,  son  of  Gen- 
gis  Khan,  invaded  Russia,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  on  the  31st  of  May  in  that 
year.  In  1237,  led  by  Batson  Khan, 
ffrandson  of  Gengis  Knan,  they  again 
invaded  the  *  dommions  of  George  il., 
who,  after  a  gallant  contest  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  fell  on  the  4th  of  March, 
12d8y  and  his  territories  remained  under 
the  diomination  of  the  Tartars  until  1470, 
when  the  brave  Ivan  Vasiliewich  freed 
them  from  the  yoke. 

GEORGE  CADOUDAI^  a  distin* 
guished  French  royaUst  chie(  bom  in 
1769  at  Brech,  a  town  near  Auray,  in 
Lower  Britanny,  where  his  father  was  a 
miller.  In  March  1793  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  among  the  royalists,  and 
m  November  in  that  year  he  joined  the 
Vendeans,  and  was  appointed  an  officer 
at  the  sieee  of  GranviUe.  He  was  after- 
wards taken  prisoner,  alonff  with  his 
fHend  Lemercier,  (sumamed  La  Vendle) 
and  was  confined  at  Brest,  whence,  after 
several  months,  he  effected  his  escape. 
He  then  renewed  his  efforts  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  exiled  family,  and  assisted 
the  emigrants  in  their  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition from  England  to  Quiberon  bay. 
When  Buonaparte  became  consul,  Cadou- 
dal,  with  the  encouragement  of  Uie  Eng- 
lish government,  collected  a  body  of  1 5,0^ 
men,  whom  he  led  against  general  Bnine, 
but  was  defeated  (January  25  and  26, 
1800,)  at  Grand-Champ  and  at  Elven, 
and  having  disbanded  his  troops,  he  went 
to  Paris,  whence,  apprehensive  of  the 
designs  of  Buonaparte,  he  passed  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with 
disunction  by  the  ministry,  and  especially 
by  the  count  d'Artois,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France,  conferred  upon 
him  the  cordon  rouge,  and  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-generaL  After  another  un- 
successful effinrt  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
royalista  in  France,  where  he  was  un- 
justly sttspeeted  of  being  concerned  in 
the  plot  to  assassinate  Buonaparte  by 
neans  of  ''the  infernal  machme,"  he 
returned  to  England,  whence,  after  con- 
certiiw  measures  with  Pichegru,  he  re- 
turned secretly  to  Paris  in  1803,  but  was 
arrested  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
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Napoleon,  he  was  executed  on  the  25th 
of  June. 

GEORGEL,  (John  Francis,)  an  ex- 
Jesuit,  secretary  to  prince  Louis  de  Rohan, 
ambassador  from  France  at  Vienna,  was 
born  at  Bruydres,  in  Lorraine,  in  1731. 
In  1785,  in  the  well-known  affair  of  the 
necklace,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  serve 
his  patron.  In  1793  he  removed  to 
Switzerland,  and  in  1799  he  went  to 
St  Petersbure  with  a  deputatioh  from 
the  knights  of  Malta,  to  offer  to  the  cxar 
Peter  the  grand  mastership  of  the  order, 
then  meni^ed  with  annihilation  by  Buo- 
naparte. In  1802  he  returned  to  France, 
and  died  in  1813,  leaving  M^moires 
historiques  sur  la  fin  du  18*  Sidde,  pub- 
lished in  1818. 

GEORGES,  (Chevalier  de  St.,)  a  na- 
tive of  Guadaloupe,  celebrated  for  his 
skill  as  a  musical  composer,  a  violinist, 
and  a  swordsman.  He  performed  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  where  he  died,  in 
poverty,  in  1801. 

GEORGET,  (John,)  an  eminent  French 
artist,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  paint- 
ing on  porcelain,  bom  in  1760.  He 
studied  under  David,  and,  after  perform- 
ing for  eight  years  as  an  actor  at  the 
theatre  Feydeau,  he  resumed  painting, 
and  was  received,  through  the  interest  of 
madame  Jacotot,  a  celebrated  painter  on 
porcelain,  into  the  manufactory  at  Sevres. 
His  copy  of  Gerard  Douw*s  Dropsical 
Woman  is  an  admirable  production. 
Georget  died  at  Paris  in  1823. 

GERARD,  celebrated  for  his  Latin 
translations  of  Arabic  works,  was  bom 
at'Cremona  in  1 1 1 4 .  He  went  to  Toledo, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Arabic,  and  laboured  at  his  task  of  trans- 
lation with  incredible  diligence.  He  is 
said  to  have  ffiven  Latin  versions  of 
seventy-six  Arabic  works  relative  to  as* 
tronomy,  natural  history,  and  medicine, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  editions. 
He  died  in  1187. 

GERARD,  THOM,or  TENQUF^  the 
institutor  and  first  grand  master  of  the 
knights  hospitalers  of  St  John  of  Jera- 
salem,  afterwards  of  Malta,  was  bom 
about  1040,  in  the  island  of  Martigue,  on 
the  coast  of  Provence,  accordins;  to  some; 
according  to  others,  at  Amain,  in  the 
territory  of  Naples.  He  took  the  re- 
ligious habit  at  Jerusalem  in  1100,  and 
associated  with  others  to  relieve  all 
Christians  in  distress,  and  bound  himself 
to  observe  also  the  three  great  vows  of 
chastity,  povertv,  and  obedience.  He 
died  in  1 120,  and  his  order  was  confirmed 
by  Anastasius  IV.,  who  divided  it  into 
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knights  companiont,  clerks,  and  serving 
brothers.  Gerard  was  succeeded,  as 
grand  master,  by  Rajrmond  dn  Puy. 

GERARD,  (Balthazar,)  the  assassin 
of  William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  was  bom 
at  Villefans,  in  Franche  Comt^  in  1558. 
He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  fViend- 
ship  of  the  unfortunate  prince  by  an 
affected  air  uf  devotion,  and  at  last  per- 
petrated the  deed  which  he  had  for  six 
years  cdblly  meditated,  by  shooting  him 
through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  as  he  was 
going  out  of  his  palace  at  Delft,  10th 
of  July,  1584.  He  suffered  the  same 
punishment  with  RavaiUac  and  Damien. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  the  head  of 
the  Protestants,  and  thence  this  &natic 
was  incited  by  his  bigoted  clergy  to  seek, 
as  he  said,  by  his  death,  the  expiation  of 
his  sins,  and  eternal  glory.  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  ffranted  letters  of  nobility  to 
Gerard's  family,  and  Levinus  Torren- 
tianus  composed  a  Latin  ode  in  com- 
mendation of  him.  At  Douay  was  pub- 
lished, in  1584,  Le  glorieuz  et  triomphant 
Martyre  de  Balthasar  Gerard,  advenu  en 
la  vilie  de  Delft ;  and  at  Rome  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  same  year.  Bait  Gherardi 
morte  e  costanxa  per  haver  ammaszatto 
il  Principe  d'Orange. 

GERARD,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  bora  at 
Chapel  Garioch,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in 
1728,  and  educated  at  the  parish  school 
of  Foveran,  and  at  the  gnunmar-school 
at  Aberdeen,  and  was  entered  a  student 
in  Marischal  college  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  affe.  He  studied  theolosy  at 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1750  he  was 
chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  David  Fordyce, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal 
coUeee,  and  m  two  years  afterwards,  upon 
the  death  of  the  professor,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  His  department 
was  confined  to  moral  philosophy  and 
logic.  In  1759  he  was  oraained  a  minis- 
ter of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  be  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  Marischal  college,  and 
about  the  same  period  he  took  his  degree 
of  D.D.  In  1771,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  theolorical  chair  in  the  university  of 
Kine's  coUege,  which  be  held  till  his 
death,  in  1795.  He  wrote.  An  Essay  on 
Taste,  published  in  1759,  and  reprinted 
in  1780;  Dissertations  on  the  Genius  and 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  1766;  Essays 
on  Genius ;  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons. 
In  1799  his  son.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard,  pub- 
Mshed  a  work,  entitled  The  Pastoral  Care, 
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which  had  made  a  part  of  his  father'a 
theological  course  of  lectures,  and  had 
been  left  among  his  MSS. 

GERARD,  (Gilbert,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  and  educated  at  Aoer- 
deen.  He  became  pastor  of  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  continued 
several  years ;  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  Kins  a 
college,  Aberdeen.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  chair  of  divinity,  was  elected 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  made  king's  chaplain  'for  Scotland. 
He  published.  On  Indifference  with  re- 
spect to  Relinous  Truths,  a  sermon ;  and 
Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  8vo.  H« 
died  in  1815. 

GERARD,  (Louis,)  a  Freach  botanist, 
bom  at  Cotignac,  in  the  department  of 
Var,  in  1733.  He  was  employed  by 
Malesherbes  in  translating  the  botanical 
portion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Plinjr. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  he  lived  in 
seclusion.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  published  in  1761  his  Flora  Gallo- 
Provmcialis,  the  first  botanical  work  in 
which  plants  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  natural  affinities,  established  by  Jussieu 
in  1759,  and  followed  by  Adanson  in 
1763.     Gerard  died  in  1819. 

GERARD  GROOT,  or  the  Great, 
with  whom  originated  the  celelurated 
foundation  of  canons  regular  of  Windea- 
hem,  was  born  at  Deventer  in  1340.  He 
commenced  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was 
appointed  to  teach  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy at  Cologne,  where  be  soon  acquired, 
by  his  knowledge  and  eloquence,  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  He  obtained 
several  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  he 
relinquished,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  His  sermons  at  Deventer, 
Zwoll,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  other 
towns  in  Holland,  were  attended  by 
crowds,  and  produced  a  great  sensation. 
He  diligently  collected  the  best  and  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  Fathera,  and  employed  the  learned 
members  of  his  order  in  copying  those 
MSS.,  and  in  making  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  died  at 
Deventer,  of  the  plague,  in  1384,  in  the 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
MSS.  which  issued  ftom  bis  institution 
were  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the 
hand- writing,  as  well  as  for  their  correct- 
ness, and  were  long  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  learned. 

GERARDE,  (John,)  an  eminent 
surgeon  and  herbalist,  bom  at  Nampt- 
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-wicby  in  Cheshire,  in  1545.  AAer 
travelling  <m  the  continent  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
lord  Burleigh,  whose  noble  garden  he 
superintended  for  twenty  years.  He  had 
also,  at  his  residence  in'Holbom,  a  large 
physic-garden  of  his  own,  which  was 
probably  more  richly  supplied  tlian  any 
other  in  £ngland.  His  first  publication 
was  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  his 
own  garden,  entitled,  Catalogus  Arboram, 
Fruticum  et  Plantanun,  tarn  indigena- 
xum  quam  ezoticarum,  in  Horto  Joh. 
<}erBrai,  Civis  et  Chirurgi  Londin.  nas- 
centium,  4to,  1596  and  1599.  Of  this 
work  scarcely  an  impression  is  known  to 
mst,  except  one  in  uxe  British  Museum, 
which  proved  of  great  use  in  preparing 
the  Uortus  Kewensis  of  Mr.  Alton,  as 
serving  to  ascertain  the  time  when  many 
did  plants  were  first  cultivated.  His 
great  work,  entitled  Herbal,  or  General 
History  of  Plants,  fbl.,  was  published  in 
1597.  The  wood-cuts  were  procured 
firom  Frankfort,  being  from  the  same 
blocks  which  had  been  used  for  the  Kreur 
lerbuch,  the  German  herbal  of  Taber* 
nsemontanus,  foL,  Frank.-on-the-Maine, 
1588.  A  second  edition  of  Gerarde's 
Herbal  was  published  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Johnson,  with  emendations  and  ccnrrec- 
lions,  fol.  Lend.  1633.  Gerarde  died 
about  1607. 

GERBAIS,  (John,)  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1629  at  Rupois,  in 
the  diocese  of  Rheims.  He  was  admitted 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1661,  chosen 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Royal  College 
in  1662,  and  was  afterwards  principal  of 
the  college  at  Rheims.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  French  clergy  to  publish 
the  D^cuions  touchant  les  Rdguliers, 
(decreed  in  the  assembly  of  1645,)  with 
Hallier's  notes.  He  wrote,  De  Causis 
Majoribos,  1679,  4to,  in  which  he  ably 
supports  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
church,  and  maintains  that  episcopal 
causes  ought  to  be  first  judged  by  the 
metropolitan,  and  the  bishops  in  his  pro- 
vince; Innocent  XL  condemned  this 
woriL  in  1680 ;  a  treatise  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Kings  over  Marriages,  1690,  4to ; 
Lettres  touchant  le  P6cule  des  Religieux, 
1698,  12mo ;  a  translation  of  the  treatise 
by  Panormus  on  the  Council  of  Basle^ 
8vo ;  Lettre  sur  la  Comddie,  12mo ; 
Lettre  sur  les  Domres  et  le  Luxe  des 
Habits  des  Femmes.    He  died  in  1699. 

GERBEL,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned  jurist, 

a  native  of  Pfortzheim.     He  became  a 

professor  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at 

Stra^wg.    He  died  in  1560.    His  works 
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are,  Isaffoge  in  Tabulam  Graecist,  1545, 
and  Baue,  fol.  1550;  De  Anab^tistarum 
Ortu  et  Progressu ;  Vita  Joannis  Cuspi- 
niani.  He  corrected  Cuspinian's  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Csesars,  and  Arrian's  Hist 
of  Alexander,  and  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  1521 ,  4to.  A  long 
account  of  him  is  given  in  The  Literary 
History  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Manr, 
by  Tassin,  1770,  4to. 

GERBER,  (Sir  Balthasar,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1591.  He  excelled 
in  miniature,  and  was  patronixed  by  the 
celebrated  George  ViUiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  accompanied  to  Eng^ 
land,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
royal  family.  During  the  civil  war  he 
went  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  England 
at  the  Restoration.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  L 
who  sent  him  on  an  important  mission  to 
Brussels.     He  died  in  1667. 

GERBERON,  (Gabriel,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and 
then  a  Benedictine  of  St  Maur,  was  bom 
at  St  Calais,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in 
1628.  He  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  in 
1682  bjr  Louis  XIV.  for  the  freedom  of 
his  opinions  on  the  Jansenist  controversy, 
but  he  escaped  to  Holland,  and  in  1703 
was  seized  by  the  bishop  of  Mechlin,  and 
imprisoned  at  Amiens,  and  afterwards  at 
Vincennes.  He  died  at  the  prison  of 
the  abbey  of  St  Denis  in  1711.  His 
chief  work  is  the  General  History  of 
Jansenism,  3  vols,  12mo. 

GERBERT,  (Martin,)  prince-abbot 
of  a  Benedictine  convent  at  St  Blaise,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  bom  at  Horb,  on  the 
Necker,  in  1720,  distinguished  for  his 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  music* 
He  travelled  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  libraries  of  all  the  principal  monastic 
institutions,  to  collect  materials  for  his 
history  of  church  music  This  work  ap* 
peered  in  1774,  in  2  vols,  4to,  with 
numerous  engravings,  and  is  entitled 
De  Cantu  et  Musidl  Sacr&  a  prim&  Ec- 
clesiae  iEtate  usque  ad  presens  Tempus. 
Gerbert  divided  his  hutory  of  church 
music  into  three  parts :  the  first  finishes 
at  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory;  the 
second  goes  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  third  to  his  own  time.  In 
1784  he  published  a  work  of  more  im- 
portance, imder  the  title  of  Scriptores 
Ecclesiastic]  de  Music&  Sacr&,  potissunum 
ex  variis  Italise,  GallisB,  et  Germaniss 
Codicibus  collect!,  3  vols,  4to.  This  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  ancient  authors  wh^ 
have  written  on  munc,  imm  the  thtnl 
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tenttiry  to  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
whose  workii  had  remained  in  manu- 
script. It  is  now  ver^  rare.  Forkel  has 
Even  an  analysis  of  it  in  his  Histoire  de 
Musique.  Gerhert  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Gluck.  After  his 
death  was  published  a  work  of  his,  en- 
titled, De  Sublimi  in  Evangelio  Christi 
juxta  divinam  Verbi  incamati  (Econo- 
miam.     He  died  in  1793. 

GERBERT.    See  Stlvbstbe  IT. 

GERBIER,  (Peter  John  Baptist,)  a 
celebrated  French  lawyer,  distinguished 
for  the  eloquence  of  his  pleadings,  horn  at 
Rennes  in  1 725.  After  a  careful  domestic 
education  imder  able  masters  invited 
from  Holland,  he  was  sent  to  the  college 
de  Beauvais  at  Paris,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  under  MM.  Coffin  and  Rivard. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  his 
degree ;  but  he  did  not  commence  prac- 
tice as  an  advocate  until  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  when  he  excited  genend 
admiration.  One  of  the  most  famous 
causes  in  which  he  was  concerned  was 
that  of  the  brothers  Lyoncy,  merchants 
of  Marseilles,  against  the  Jesuits,  which 
issued  in  the  overthrow  of  that  society. 
No  writings  of  Gerbier  remain ;  but  his 
oratory  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  bar.  He  died  in 
1788. 

GERBILLON,  (John  Frauds,)  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  China,  bom  at  Verdun  in 
1654,  became  a  Jesuit  in  1670,  and  was 
sent  to  China  in  1685,  and  died  at  Pekin 
in  1707,  Buperior-eeneral  of  all  the  mis- 
sions in  Chma.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels,  inserted  in  Du  Halde's  His- 
tory. He  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
emperor  of  C^ina,  for  whom  he  wrote 
Elements  of  Geometry,  from  Euclid  and 
Archimedes,  splendidly  published  at  Pekin 
in  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages. 

GERDES,  (Daniel,)  a  learned  Pro- 
testant divine,  bom  in  1698  at  Bremen. 
He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Utrecht, 
after  which  he  became  professor  of  theo- 
logy, and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  at 
Duisbur^,  whence,  in  1735,  he  removed 
to  Gronmgen,  where  he  died  in  1767. 
His  chief  works  are,  Vesperae  Vadenses, 
4to ;  Observationes  Miscellaneae  ad  quae- 
dam  Loca  S.  S.  in  quibus  Historia  Patri- 
archarum  illustratur ;  Miscellanea  Duis- 
burgensia,4to;  Florilegium  Historico-cri- 
ticum  Libromm  variorum ;  Compendium 
Theologise  Dogmatice. 

GERDIL,   (Hyacinth  Sigismond.)    a 

cardinal,  distinguished  for  his  skill   in 

metaphysics,  bom  at  Samoens,  in  Pied- 

BQont,  in  1718.    In  1732  he  entered  the 
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Bamabite  order,  and  in  1742  was  chosefe 
professor  of  phflosophy  at  Mficentk, 
whence,  in  1749,  he  removed  to  Turin, 
where  he  was. appointed  tutor  to  ^e 
prince  royal  of  Sardinia.  In  1 777  he  waa 
made  a  cardinal.  He  treated  the  con- 
cordat proposed  by  Buonaparte  as  an 
impudent  hypocritical  farce ;  and  told  the 
pope,  that  in  sij^ing  it  he  had  ruined 
rehgion.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1802. ' 
He  wrote,  A  Treatise  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Ideas ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ReK- 
gion ;  another  against  Duels;  Reflections 
on  Education,  in  Confutation  of  Rous- 
seau, 2  vols ;  The  Phenomena  of  Capil- 
lary Tubes.  His  works  were  printed  in 
6  vols,  4to,  at  Bologna,  1784—1791. 

GEREE,  (John,)  a  Puritan  divuie, 
bora  in  Yorkshire  in  1600,  and  educated 
nt  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  He  became 
minister  of  Tewkesburv,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  he  was  afterwards  silenced 
by  bishop  Goodman  for  objecting  to 
certain  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  In 
1641  this  suspension  was  removed  by  one 
of  the  parliamentary  committees  which 
took  upon  them  to  new-model  the  Church. 
In  1645  he  became  by  the  same  interest 
minister  of  St  Albans,  and  about  four 
years  after  minister  of  St  Faith's,  under 
St  Paul's,  London.  He  opposed  the 
civil  war,  and  especially  the  murder  of 
the  king,  the  barbarity  of  which  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Febmary  1649.  He  published, 
besides  several  sermons  and  tracts.  An 
Exercise,  wherein  the  Evil  of  Health- 
drinking  is  by  clear  and  solid  Arguments 
convinced,  1648,  4to;  and  Astrologo- 
Mastix,  or  the  Vanity  of  Judicial  Astro- 
logy, 1646. — His  elder  brother,  Stephen, 
also  a  Puritan  divine,  wrote  against  Crisp, 
in  the  Antinomian  controversy. 

GERHARD,  (John,)  an  eminent 
Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Quedlinburgh, 
in  Saxony,  in  1582.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
temberg,  Jena,  and  Marpurg.  In  1605 
he  retumed  to  Jena,  and  having  been 
ordained,  was  appointed  bv  John  (^imir, 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  a  church  in  Fran- 
conia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  Casimirian  coUeffe 
of  Coburff.  In  1616  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  divinitjr  at  Jena,  and 
continued  in  that  office  till  his  death,  in 
1637.  His  works,  which  are  written  in 
Latin  and  German,  consist  of  treatises 
on  various  theological  subjects,  critical 
and  polemical ;  commentanes  on  various 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
common-places,  &c.    One  only  of  thete, 
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hh  Meditations,  is  well  kndwn  in  this 
country,  having  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  having  alio  been  translated* 
into  most  European  languages,  and  even 
into  Greek.  —  His  eldest  son,  John 
Ebhbst,  born  at  Jena  in  1621,  became 
professor  of  history  there,  and  died  in 
1668.  He  wrote,  Harmonia  Liuguarum 
Orientalium ;  and  De  Ecdesiae  Copticae 
Ortu,  JProgressu,  et  Doctriu&. 

GERHARD,  (Ephraim,)  a  German 
lawver  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Giers- 
dorf,  in  Silesia,  in  1682.  He  was  advo- 
cate to  the  court  and  regency  of  Weimar, 
and  afterwards  became  professor  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Altor!^  where  he  died 
in  1718.  He  wrote,  Delbieatio  Philoso- 
phias  rationalis;  to  which  is  subjoined 
an  excellent  dissertation,  De  Prsecipuis 
Sapientise  Impedimentis. 

GERICAULT,  (John  Louis  Theodore 
Andr6,)  a  French  painter,  bom  at  Rouen 
in  1790.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Guerin. 
His  designs  and  engravings  display  great 
spirit,  and  his  picture  of  the  Wounded 
Cuirassier  is  much  admired.  His  best 
work  is  the  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,  which 
was  exhibited  in  London  in  1821.  He 
died  in  1824. 

GERING,  (Ulric)  a  printer,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  and 
was  bom  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne.  He 
was  invited  to  Paris  in  1469,  along  with 
Martin  Crantz  and  Michael  Friburger, 
by  John  Lapierre,  prior  of  the  Sorbonne, 
to  Introduce  the  art  of  printing.  The 
first  work  that  issued  from  their  press  at 
the  Sorbonne  is  entitled,  Gaspanni  Bar- 
sizii  Pergamensis  Epistols,  1470,  4to. 
They  printed  in  1475  and  1476  an  edition 
of  the  Bible.  In  1477  Crantz  and  Fri- 
burger quitted  Gering,  who  continued  to 
reside  in  Paris  till  his  death,  in  1510. 

GERLACH,  (Stephen,)  a  learned 
I^utheran  divine,  bom  at  Knitlingen,  a 
village  in  Suabia,  in  1546.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen  with  such  distin- 
guished siiccess  that,  when  in  1573  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  appointed  baron 
Ungnad  his  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, Gerlach  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  university  to  attend  that 
nobleman  as  chaplain,  and  continued  at 
Constantinople  for  more  than  five  years, 
acQuainting  himself  with  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  Turks  and  of  the 
Ghreeks.  In  1 578  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
ambassador,  and  returned  to  Tubingen, 
with  bis  stores  of  knowledge  increased, 
and  enriched  with  numerous  Greek  MSS., 
which  he  purchased  for  Crusius.  He 
beoune  successively  doctor  in  divinity, 
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professor  of  theology,  professor  in  orcB* 
nary  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and 
inspector  and  superintendent  of  Uie  theo- 
logical college  at  Tubingen.  The  duties 
of  these  appointments  he  ^scharged  with 
exemplary  diligence,  until  incapacitated 
by  disorders  which  brought  on  a  sudden 
decay  of  his  faculties.  Be  died  in  161 2. 
He  wrote.  An  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  written  m  Latin ;  A  Journal  of 
the  Embassy  sent  to  the  Porte  by  the 
Emperors  Maximilian  II.  and  Rodoff  IL, 
in  German;  and  numerous  theol^cal 
Dissertations,  Theses,  and  Disputations. 

GERMAIN,  (Peter,)  an  able  chaser 
in  gold  and  silver,  bora  at  Paris  in  1647. 
He  was  early  employed  by  Le  Bran,  and 
engraved  for  Louis  XlV.,  upon  gold 
plates,  the  series  of  that  monarch's 
victories,  which  he  embellished  with 
beautiful  allegorical  devices,  for  which 
he  was  amply  rewarded,  and  had  apart- 
ments assigned  to  him  in  the  Louvre. 
He  also  designed  several  of  the  decora- 
tions for  the  grand  gallery  at  Versailles, 
and  executed  numerous  medals  repre* 
senting  the  conquests  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

GERMAIN,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated 
artist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Paris 
in  1673.  He  was  sent  to  me  school  of  the 
painter  BouUongne  the  elder.  Thence, 
under  the  protection  of  Loiivois,  he  went 
to  Italy;  but  his  progress  was  interrapted 
by  the  death  of  his  patron.  He  then 
bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  eoldsmith 
for  six  years,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  two  hours  arday  to  draw  at 
the  Vatican.  During  his  residence  at 
Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Le 
Gros,  and  became  known  by  many  fine 
sculptures  in  metal,  and  executed  for  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  upon  large  silver 
bowls,  noble  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
history  of  the  house  of  the  Meoicis. 
Upon  his  return  to  France,  in  1704,  he 
took  the  lead  in  all  works  of  that  kind. 
The  richest  materials  received  their  chief 
value  from  his  hands ;  and  Voltaire,  in 
his  epicurean  poem  of  Le  Mondain, 
enumerating  the  choicest  products  of 
opulence  directed  by  taste,  says, 

**  Et  cet  aigent  Alt  poll  par  Germain." 

Apartments  were  given  him  in  the  Louvre, 
and  in  1738  he  was  created  ^hevin,  or 
sherifT,  of  Paris.  He  was  skilled  in 
architecture,  and  from  his  designs  were 
constracted  a  fine  church  at  Leghom, 
and  that  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Louvre.  He 
died  in  1748. 

GERMANICUS  CiESAR,  bom,  pro- 
bably  at  Rome,  a.u.c.  738  (b.c  14),  was 
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Ae  son  of  Drusut  Nero  Germanicixs,  and 
of  Antonia  the  younger,  the  virtuous 
niece  of  Aimistus.  He  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle  Tiberius,  at  the  instance  of 
Augustus,  whose  grand-daughter,  Agrip- 
pina,  he  married,  and  by  her  he  had 
nine  children.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be 
reduced  Dalmatia  to  submissioD,  and 
afterwards  served  with  distinction  in  Pan- 
nonia,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  consulate  by  Augustus,  who  soon 
after  sent  him  to  take  the  command  of 
eight  legions  stationed  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  where  he  avenged 
the  disasters  of  Varus,  quelled  two  alarm- 
ing mutinies,  and  repelled  with  loyal 
indignation  the  offer  of  the  supreme 
power  on  the  part  of  his  troops.  He 
afterwards  defeated  Arminius;  but  was 
compelled  by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  to 
return  to  Kome,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
triumph,  A.D.  17.  The  following  year 
he  was  sent,  with  almost  absolute  power, 
to  the  East,  where  serious  disturbances 
had  broken  out,  which  he  effectually 
put  down.  He  had  been  thwarted  and 
annoyed  by  the  arrogant  intermeddling 
of  Cnsus  Piso,  whom  Tiberius  had  made 
governor  of  Syria  in  the  room  of  Silanus; 
and  Piso's  wife,  Plancina,  showed  herself 
to  be  a  fit  associate  of  her  unworthy 
husband.  Germanicus  fell  ill  at  Antioch, 
where  he  died  soon  after,  a.d.  19,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  hb  a^  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  His  virtues  and 
talents  rendered  him  the  darling  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  lamented  his  death 
with  the  deepest  sorrow.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters ;  Ovid  has  dedicated  to  him  bis 
Fasti,  and  Tacitus  has  conferred  upon 
him  a  lofty  and  a  lasting  name. 

GERMANUS  I.,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  former  part  of  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  first  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicum  ;  wnence,  in 
715,  he  was  translated  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  In  726,  when  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  issued  an  edict 
against  the  worship  of  images,  the  patri- 
arch discovered  much  superstitious  zeal 
in  favour  of  that  worship,  pretending 
that  it  had  been  authorized  by  the  prac' 
tice  of  seven  centuries.  For  four  years 
the  emperor  bore  with  great  patience  the 
resistance  which  Germanus  showed  to 
his  edict;  but  at  len^h  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantmople  in  730,  by 
which  the  patriarch  was  degraded  from 
his  dignity.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
about  the  year  740. 

GERMANUS  II.,  sumamed  Nauplius, 
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from  the  place  of  his  bh^  on  the  IVo- 
^pontis,  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
'in  1222.  He  was  deposed  from  nis 
dignity  in  1240,  and  again  restored  to  it 
in  1254.  His  death  took  place  either  in 
that  or  the  following  year.  He  wrote, 
Rerum  Ecdesiasticarum  Theoria;  Homi- 
lies; Epistles;  and  Orations. — There  was 
a  third  Gbrmahus,  who  was  translated 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  from 
the  see  of  Adrianople,  in  the  year  1267, 
but  who  resigned  his  di^ty  within  a 
few  months  after  his  election. 

GERMON,  (Bartholomew,)  a  cele- 
brated French  Jesuit,  bom  at  Orieans  in 
1663.  He  engaged  in  a  long  contest 
with  fathers  MabiUon  and  Constant,  both 
belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St  Maur, 
on  the  simject  of  ancient  diplomas ;  and 
published  several  treatises  during  the 
years  1703,  1706,  and  1707,  written  in 
pure  and  elegant  Latin,  3  vols,  12mo. 
The  greater  part  of  the  learned  world, 
however,  agreed  in  awarding  the  victory 
to  the  Benedictines.  One  of  his  most 
curious  publications  appears  to  be,  De 
Veteribus  Haereticis  jScdesiasticomni 
Codicum  corruptoribos,  Paris,  1713,  8vo. 
In  this  he  takes  a  view  of  the  many 
forgeries,  interpolations,  &c.  that  have 
occurred,  either  in  editions  of  the  Bible, 
or  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  divines. 
He  also  wrote  a  theological  treatise.  On 
the  Hundred  and  One  Pkropositions  of 
Quesnel  condemned  by  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus,  2  vols,  4to.     He  died  in  1718. 

GERMONIO,  (Anastasio,)  an  eminent 
canonist,  bom  at  Sala,  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ceva,  in  Piedmont,  in  1551.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  law  first  at  Turin, 
under  Pancirolus,  and  then  at  Padua. 
He  next  obtained  a  chair  of  canon-law  at 
Turin.  When  his  archbishop  was  created 
a  cardinal,  he  accompanied  him  to  Rome, 
and  acquired  t^e  esteem  of  Sixtus  V. 
and  the  succeeding  pontiffs.  He  ob- 
tained so  much  reputation  for  legal  know- 
ledge and  dexterity  in  business,  that  the 
dukes  of  Urbino  and  Savoy  entrasted 
him  witii  the  management  of  their  con- 
cerns at  the  see  of  Rome.  He  reftised 
two  bishoprics,  but  was  at  length,  in 
1608,  induced  to  accept  the  archbishopric 
of  Tarantasia,  in  Savoy.  The  duke 
Charles  Emanuel  sent  him  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Philip  II.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1627.  All  his  works  were  printed  at 
Rome,  1623,  fol. 

GERHARD,  of  Haerlem,  one  of  the 
early  Dutch  painters,  was  bom  at  Haer- 
lem in  1460.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
after  John  Van  Eyck  that  practised  oil 
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pamting  in  liis  country.  He  was  correct 
m  design^  and  an  admirable  colourist. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight, 
in  1488. 

GERRARDS,  (Gerard  Pietersa  van, 
called  Ztl,)  a  painter,  bom  in  1607  at 
Amsterdam,  or,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, at  Leyden.  After  studying  in  his 
own  country  he  visited  England,  where 
be  became  the  friend  of  Vandyck,  whose 
style  he  successfully  imitated.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  in 
1667. 

GERSON,  (John  Charlier  de,)  usually 
styled  Doctor  Christianissimus,  was  born 
in  1363,  at  Gerson,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rheims.  He  studied  divinity  for  ten 
years  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  under 
teeter  D'Ailly  and  Giles  Deschamps,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1392. 
Three  years  after  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  canon  of 
Notre  Dame.  When  John  Petit  bad  the 
baseness  to  justify,  in  a  public  oration, 
delivered  on  the  8th  of  March,  1403,  the 
murder  of  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  which 
was  committed  by  order  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Gerson  boldly  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  this  tyrannicide.  His  zeal 
shone  forth  no  less  illustriously  at  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
Constance,  at  which  he  assisted  as  ambas- 
sador from  France,  and  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  many  speeches,  and 
particularly  by  one  in  which  he  enforced 
the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the 
pope.  He  also  caused  the  doctrine  of 
John  Petit  to  be  condemned  at  this 
council.  Not  venturing  to  return  to 
Paris,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would 
have  prosecuted  him  as  he  had  done 
before,  he  retired  into  Germany,  and 
afterwards  fixed  his  residence  in  a  monas- 
tery of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons,  of  which 
bu  brother  was  prior ;  and  there  he  died 
in  1429.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Dupin,  1706,  5  vols,  foL  De 
Thou,  Hoffman,  and  Cave,  have  spoken 
highly  of  Gerson.  The  best  known  of 
his  works  is  his  treatise  De  Consolatione 
Tbeologiae,  written  during  his  sojourn  in 
Germany.  Some  have  ascribed  to  him 
the  celebrated  work,  De  Imitatione  Christi, 
commonly  attributed  to  Thomas  k  Kempis. 

GERSTEN,  (Christian  Louis,)  bom  in 
1701,  at  Giessen,  where  he  was  mathe- 
matical professor.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  afterwards  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law, 
in  a  suit  with  his  brother-in-law,  and 
was  also  imprisoned  for  twelve  years  for 
writing  an  improper  letter  to  his  sove- 


reign in  vindication  of  his  contumacy. 
He  died  two  years  after  his  liberation 
fVom  confinement,  in  1762.  He  wrote, 
Methodus  Nova  ad  Eclipses  Terras,  et 
Appulses  LunaB  ad  Stellas  supputandas ; 
Tentamina  Systematis  Nov!  ad  Baro- 
metri  Mutationes,  &c;  Ezercitationes 
circa  Roris  Meteora;  Methodus  Calculi 
Ecli^um  Terrse,  in  the  43d  voL  of  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  ;  Mercurius  sub 
Sole  Visus ;  Quadrantes  Astronom.  Mu* 
ralis  Idea  nova  et  peculiaris. 

GERVAISE,  (Nicholas,)  a  French 
missionary,  bom  at  Paris  about  1662. 
Before  he  had  arrived  at  his  twentieth 
year  he  embarked  with  some  ecclesiastics 
who  were  going  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 
Here  he  remained  four  yean,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  language,  conversed 
with  the  leamed,  and,  at  his  return,  pi^ 
lished  Hist  Naturelle  et  Politique  du 
Ro^aume  de  Siam,  1688,  4to ;  and  De- 
scription historiaue  du  Royaume  de  Ma- 
ca9ar,  12mo.  He  was  afterwards  curate 
of  Vannes  in  Brittany,  and  next  provost 
of  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours. 
He  printed  Histoire  de  Boece,  S^ateur 
Romain,  1715,  Paris.  Beins;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Horren,  some  time  after,  at 
Rome,  he  embarked  for  the  place  of  his 
mission;  but  the  Caribbees  murdered 
him  and  all  his  clergy  on  their  arrival, 
November  20,  1729. 

GERVAISE,(  Armand  Francis,)brother 
of  the  precedinfi;,  bora  at  Paris  in  1660. 
Havine  studiea  under  the  Jesuits,  he 
entered  among  the  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites ;  but,  not  finding  this  reform  suffi- 
ciently austere  to  satisfy  his  zeal,  he  took 
the  habit  of  La  Trappe  in  1695,  and 
insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the 
favour  of  the  celebrated  abb6  de  Ranc6, 
as  to  be  appointed  abbot  of  La  Trappe  on 
the  death  of  Zozimus  Foisel,  in  1696. 
The  abb^  however,  soon  repented  of  his 
choice;  for  the  new  abbot  began  to  foment 
divisions  among  the  monks,  and  to  ludo 
all  that  De  Ranc6  had  done.  He  soon 
resigned,  and  on  leaving  La  Trappe  he 
drew  up  a  long  Apology.  When  the 
first  volume  of  his  Histoire  g^n^rale  de 
Citeaux,  4to,  appeared,  the  Bemardiiies, 
who  were  violently  attacked  in  it,  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  court  against 
him,  and  he  was  arrested  at  Paris,  and 
conducted  to  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Reclus,  where  he  died  in  1755.  He 
wrote.  La  Vie  de  St  Cjrprien ;  La  Vie 
d'Abailard  et  d*H61oise;  La  Vie  de  St 
Jren^e;  La  Vie  de  Rufin,  2  vols,  12mo; 
La  Vie  de  TAnotre  St  Paul,  3  vols, 
12mo;  La  Vie  de  St  Epiphane,  4to. 
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GERVAS,  of  Canterbury,  an  his- 
torian of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church 
in  that  city,  and  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  England  from  the  year  1122  to 
12(>D,  and  a  History  of  the  Archhishops 
of  Canterbury  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  died  in  1205. 
These  are  published  in  Twisden's  Hist. 
Anglican.  Scriptores  Decem.  Nicolson 
seems  to  think  that  there  was  a  more 
complete  copy  of  his  Chronicle  in  Leland's 
time,  beginning  with  the  coming  in  of 
the  Trojans.  MSS.  of  Gervase  of  Can- 
terbury are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
Collection,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

GERVASE,  of  Tilburv,an  historian  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  oom  at  Tilbury, 
in  Essex,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
nephew  to  Henry  1 1.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  Otho  IV.  he  was  made  marshal 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Oeoffi-ey  of  Monmouth's 
British  History,  and  also  a  tripartite  His- 
tory of  England  ;  A  History  of  the  Holy 
Land;  Ongines  Burgundionum ;  Mira- 
bilia;  and  a  chronicle,  entitled  De  Otiis 
Imperialibus,  lib.  iii.,  of  which  there  is 
a  MS.  in  Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  and 
another  in  the  Cottonian  Collection.  The 
compilation  of  (he  excheauer  book,  en- 
titled Liber  Niser  Scaccarh,  was  ascribed 
to  him ;  but  Mr.  Madox,  who  published 
a  correct  edition  of  it,  attributes  it  to 
Richard  Nelson,  bishop  of  London. 

GESENIUS,  (WUhelm,)  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar  and  philologist,  bom  in 
1786.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Hebrew  professorship  at  the  university 
of  Halle,  which  he  held  for  thirty-two 
years.  In  1837  he  published  Scripturae 
Linguaeque  Phoeniciae  Monumenta,  in 
the  third  book  of  which  he  treats  De 
Numis  Phoeniciis,  and  he  has  given  re- 
presentations of  a  number  of  Phoenician 
coins,  with  the  interpretations  of  their 
legends  in  Phoenician  characters.  He 
also  published  a  valuable  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
in  2  vols,  4to,  of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation was  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1825-28.  Gesenius  died  at  Halle  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1843. 

GESNER,  (Conrad,)  an  eminent  and 
indefatigable  scholar,  philosopher,  and 
naturalist,  called  "The  Pliny  of  Ger- 
many," was  bom  in  1516,  at  Zurich, 
where  his  father  was  a  worker  in  hides. 
He  studied  first  at  his  native  place  for 
three  years.  In  his  fifteenth  year  his 
father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zug 
(1531),  and  as  his  mother  was  too  poor 
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to  maintain  him,  he  determined  to  travel, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  provide  a  sub- 
sistence by  his  literary  exertions  in  some 
foreign  country.  With  this  view  he  first 
went  to  Strasbure,  where  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Lutheran, 
Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  with  whom 
he  resumed  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  of  which  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  at  Zurich.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Switzerland,  and  procured  a 
pension  from  the  academy  of  Zurich, 
which  enabled'  him  to  make  the  tour  of 
France.  After  staving  for  some  months 
at  Bourges  and  Paris,  he  returned  to 
Strasburg,  but  was  soon  recalled  to 
Zurich,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
school,  and  married  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Hb  original  destination  was  the  Church, 
but  having  alwajrs  had  a  n-eat  inclina- 
tion to  physic,  he  now  resolved  to  apply 
to  that  study  as  a  means  of  support. 
After  studying  medicine  at  Basle,  and 
improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
Greek,  he  was  promoted,  in  about  a  year, 
to  be  professor  of  that  language  at  Lau- 
sanne, where  an  university  had  been  just 
founded  by  the  senate  of  Beroe.  The 
advantages  of  this  professorship  not  only 
enabled  him  to  maintain  his  family,  but 
to  proceed  in  hu  medical  studies  and 
botanical  pursuits.  He  next  passed  a 
year  at  Montpellier,  and  having  taken  a 
doctor's  degree  at  Basle,  he  returned  to 
Zurich,  and  entered  upon  practice,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy,  a  charge  which  he  filled  with 

Seat  reputation  for  twenty-four  years, 
e  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1565,  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year.  When  he  found  his  end 
approaching,  he  requested  to  be  carried 
into  his  museum,  where  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  his  devoted  wife,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  monuments  of  his  labours. 
He  left  no  offspring.  He  wrote  on 
grammar,  botany,  pharmacy,  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  and  history ;  but  his 
fame  now  rests  chiefly  on  the  following 
works:  1.  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  or  a 
Catalogue  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
Books,  Zurich,  1545,  fol.,  with  criticisms, 
and  often  specimens  of  the  author  quoted. 
The  edition  of  1583,  by  Frisius,  is  usually 
reckoned  the  best  Gesner's  Pandec- 
tamm,  sive  Partitionum  Universalium, 
should  also  be  added  as  a  second  volume 
to  his  Bibliotheca.  It  was  printed  in 
1548.  2.  Histories  Animalium,  in  five 
books,  3  vols,  foL,  with  numerous  en- 
gravings in  wood.  This  vast  compila- 
tion, containing  a  critical  revisal  or  all 
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thai  hmd  been  done  before  bim  in  zoology 
— ^the  work  of  a  pbysician,  wbo  raised  and 
maintained  bimneu  by  bis  practice,  and 
wbo  was  cut  off  in  tbe  midole  of  a  most 
active  and  useful  life — migbt  be  sup- 
posed tbe  labour  of  a  recluse,  sbut  up  for 
an  age  in  bis  study,  and  never  diverted 
from  bis  object  by  any  otber  cares, 
3.  Aquatilium  Animaniium  Enumeratio 
juzta  Plinium,  a  small  8vo,  printed  at 
Zuricb  in  1556.  4.  De  Lacte,  Zuricb, 
1541,  in  8vo.  5.  De  Secretis  Remediis 
Tbesaurus,  wbicb  has  gone  tbrougb  a 
number  of  editions  in  various  languages. 
6.  De  raris  et  admirandis  Herbis,  quse 
sive  quod  Noctu  luceant,  sive  alias  ob 
Causas,  Lunarice  nominantur,  witb  wood- 
cuts, Zurich,  1555,  4to.  7.  De  omni 
Rerum  Fossilium  genere,  Zurich,  1565, 
8vo.  Also  De  Rerum  Fossilium,  Lapidum 
et  Gemmarum  maxime  Figuris.  msides 
the  above,  Gesner  is  said  to  have  left 
five  volumes,  consistmg  entirely  of  figures, 
which,  together  with  his  botanical  works 
in  manuscript,  became  at  last  the  pro- 
perty of  Trew  of  Nuremberg,  and  were 
pubushed  under  the  care  of  Dr.Schmiedel, 
physician  to  the  margrave  of  Anspach. 
According  to  Haller,  it  is  probable  that 
Gesner  was  the  first  short-sighted  person 
wbo  aided  the  defect  of  his  vision  with 
concave  glasses*  Plumier  has  dedicated 
to  bim  a  eenus  of  plants. 

GESNER,  (Solomon,)  a  Lutheran 
divine,  bom  at  Boleslau,  in  Silesia,  in 
1559.  After  receiving  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  his  native  place,  ne  was 
sent  to  Breslau  to  pursue  the  studies 
pertaining  to  the  profession  of  a  divine, 
and  thence  to  Strasburg.  In  1592  he 
was  invited  to  be  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Wittemberg.  He  also 
oecapied  the  important  posts  of  dean  and 
rector  of  the  university,  assessor  in  the 
ecclesiastical  consistory,  and  first  preacher 
in  the  castle  church.  He  published,  The 
Prophecy  of  Hosea,  with  the  Latin  Ver- 
non of  St  Jerome,  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  of  B.  A.  Montanus  from  tbe  Chaldee 
Parn»brase  of  Jonathan,  illustrated  b^ 
the  Commentary  of  St.  Jerome,  and  addi- 
tional Notes ;  A  General  Disquisition  on 
the  Pudter,  treating  of  the  dignity,  the 
use,  tbe  aigument,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  Ptelms;  Polemical  Dissertations  on 
die  Book  of  Genesis;  The  Orthodox 
Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  and 
Office  of  Jesus  Chnst;  a  collection  of 
Sermons  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  De 
CoQciliis,  Lib.  IV.    He  died  in  1605. 

GESNER,  (John  Matthias,)  a  scholar 
iod  critic,  bcnm  at  a  village  near  Anspach, 
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in  1691.  He  lost  his  father  at  a  very 
early  age;  but,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
father-in-law,  he  was  enabled  to  follow 
his  natural  inclination  for  leamine,  and 
studied  for  eight  years  under  George 
Koler,  at  Anspach.  He  superintended 
the  public  school  of  Weimar,  whence  be 
removed  to  Anspach,  and  thence  to 
Leipsic,  and  finally  settled  at  Oottingen, 
where  he  was  made  professor  of  humanity, 
public  librarian,  and  inspector  of  pubuc 
schools,  in  the  district  of  Lunebure.  He 
died  in  1761.  His  principal  works  are, 
Novus  LingusB  et  Eruditionis  Romans 
Thesaurus,  4  vols,  foL  Leipsic,  1749; 
Primae  Lineae  Isagoges  in  Eruditionem 
universalem,  nominatim  Philologiam,  His- 
toriam,  et  Philosopbiam,  in  usum  Prcelec- 
tionum  ductse,  2  vols,  8vo,  Leipsic,  1775 ; 
Biographia  Academica  Gottineensis,  3 
vols,  8vo,  1769.  He  edited  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Roman  writers  on  agri- 
culture,— Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  veteres 
Latini,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius, 
quibus  accedit  Vegetius  de  Mulo-Medi- 
cina,  et  Gargilii  Martialis  Fragmentum, 
2  vols,  4to,  Leipsic,  1735.  He  also  pub- 
lished editions  of  Horace,  Quintilian, 
Claudian,  Sec,  and  of  Philopatris  Dialogue 
Lucianeus.  He  likewise  insisted  into 
Latin  a  large  portion  of  Lucian,  for  Reits, 
who  undertook  to  complete  the  edition 
of  that  author,  which  had  been  most 
ably  commenced  by  Hemsterhuis. — His 
brother,  John  Jambs,  bom  at  Zuricb  in 
1707,  is  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Numis- 
matum,  Tigur.  1738,  2  vols,  fol.,  the  best 
medallic  work  of  general  reference  ever 
published.  It  is  very  scarce.  He  died 
in  1787. 

GESNER,  (John,)  a  canon  of  Zurich, 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics  in  that  university,  bom  in 
1709.  He  studied  at  Leyden  and  Basle 
with  Haller,  and  his  letters  make  an 
interesting  part  of  the  Epistolse  ad  Hal- 
lerum.  He  died  in  1790.  He  pub- 
lished two  physioloc:ical  dissertations  on 
plants  in  1740  and  1741,  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  1743,  along  with  Linnseus's 
Oratio  de  Peregrinatione  intra  Patriam. 
In  these  he  annoimces  the  then  novel 
system  of  Linnspus,  whom,  with  a  kind 
of  prophetic  spirit,  he  caJls  "a  man 
destined  to  reform  all  natural  history." 
Yet  with  all  their  knowledge,  Gesner  and 
Haller  were  imposed  on  by  one  of  the 
grossest  deceptions.  A  person  presented 
him  with  a  common  meadow  crowfoot, 
on  some  branches  of  which  were  stuck 
flowers  of  the  common  daisy.  He  imme- 
diately published,  in  1753,  a  learned  dis* 
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MTtotion  on  TegetaUe  monsten,  entitled, 
De  Ranunculo  Bellidifloro^  in  which  he 
exhibits  a  figure  of  this  strange  anomaly. 
The  trick  was  detected  bv  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Gesner  published  at  different 
times  eleren  dissertations  in  quarto,  from  . 
1759  to  1773,  under  the  general  title  of 
Phytographia  Sacra.  He  wrote  also  on 
extraneous  fossils,  and  composed  an  index 
to  Weinmann's  Phytographia,  printed  in 
1787,  8to. 

GESNER,  or  GESSNER,  (Solomon,) 
a  painter  and  engraver  of  considerable 
abuity,  but  better  known  as  the  author  of 
«  The  Death  of  Abel,"  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  1730.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
bookseller,  who  eare  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  wished  him  to  follow  the  same 
pursuit ;  but  the  son  entertaining  a  great 
dislike  to  business,  and  quarrelling  with 
his  father,  was  compelled  to  exercise,  for 
his  support,  a  natural  ffenius  he  possessed 
for  drawing.  His  landscapes  are  painted 
with  great  taste ;  the  views  he  selected 
are  wild  and  romantic,  and  his  trees  are 
particularly  fine.  All  his  etchinffs  are 
light  and  spirited,  and  executed  with 
great  freedom.  A  reconciliation  having 
been  effected  with  his  father,  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  at  Berlin,  where  he 
nad  taken  up  his  residence,  and  in  1754 
he  producea  some  Pastorals  which  were 
favourably  received.  Shortly  after  ap- 
peared his  Death  of  Abel,  which  quickly 
q>read  his  fame.  It  became  a  favourite 
work,  not  only  4n  Germany,  but  in 
France,  where  the  translation  of  Huber 
made  it  known,  and  where  there  arose 
a  host  of  imitators.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  translated  into  other  European  lan- 
guages, and  excited  general  admiration. 
A  certain  tenderness  and  a  melodious 
tone  of  language  are  the  sources  of  the 
success  of  uessner*s  writings,  but  he  is 
deficient  in  depth  and  stren^.  He  died 
in  1787,  leaving  a  son,  CoMaAO,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  pictures  of 
horses  and  batUe-pieces,  and  afterwards 
by  his  landscapes  studied  at  Rome.  He 
lived  for  some  time  in  England,  but 
shortly  before  his  death  he  returned  to 
his  native  town  of  Zurich,  where  he  died 
in  1826. 

GESUALDO,  (Carlo,)  prince  of 
Venosa  (a  principality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples),  was  a  musical  composer,  who 
flourished  about  the  latter  ena  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
cardinal  Alphonso  Gesualdo,  areobishop 
of  Naples,  and  a  pupil  of  Pomponio 
Nenna.  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  imitated  and  improved  tnat  plain- 
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ttve  kind  of  air  which  distinguishes  the 
Scotch  melodies.  Dr.  Biumey  speaks 
slightingly  of  his  talents,  but  Gemmianr 
has  often  declared,  that  "he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  studies  on  the  works  of 
the  prince  of  Venosa.'*-  The  first  ^ve 
books  of  his  madrigals  were  published 
in  pfurts,  in  1585,  by  Simon  M^inaro,  a 
musician  and  chapel-master  of  Genoa, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  edition  of 
1613  contains  the  whole  of  his  works. 

GETA,  (P.  Septimius,)  second  son  of 
the  emperor  Severus  and  Julia,  and  brother 
and  partner  of  Caracalla,  was  bora  at 
Milan  in  189,  and  was  raised  to  the  title 
of  Augustus  in  208.  His  mild  disposi- 
tion made  him  a  ^ater  favourite  widi 
the  people  than  his  father  or  brother; 
and  this  circumstance  doubtless  inflamed 
their  mutual  hatred.  On  the  death  of 
Severus,  iii  211,  both  princes  succeeded 
to  a  joint  sovereignty ;  but  such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  be  lasting;  and  in 
the  very  next  year  Caracalla  caused  bia 
brother  to  be  murdered  in  his  mother's 
arms. 

GETHIN,  (Ladv  Grace,)  an  ingenious 
English  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Norton,  of  Abbots-Leigh,  in  SomerMt- 
shire,  and  bom  in  1676.  She  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Gethtn, 
of  Gethin-grott,  in  Ireland.  She  died  in 
her  twenty-first  vear,  October  11,  1697, 
and  was  buried,  not  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  Ballard  states,  but  at  Hol- 
linebourne,  in  Kent.  In  Westminster 
Abbey,  however,  a  beautiful  monument 
with  an  inscription  is  erected;  and  for 
perpetuating  her  memory,  provision  was 
made  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in 
the  Abbey,  yearly,  on  Ash- Wednesday 
for  ever.  »M>n  after  her  death  were 
published,  Reliquis  Gethinianse,  or  some 
Remains  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ex- 
cellent lady,  Grace  Lady  Gethin,  lately 
deceased;  being  a  collection  of  choice 
discourses,  pleasant  apophthegms,  and 
witty  sentences.  Written  by  her,  for  the 
most  part,  by  way  of  essay,  and  at  spare 
hours,  1 700, 4to.  Amon^  Mr.  Congreve's 
poems  are  some  encomiastic  Verses  to 
the  Memory  of  Grace  Lady  Gethin,  occa- 
sioned by  reading  her  book. 

GETHING,  (Richard,)  a  clever  pen- 
man, who  was,  aocordkiff  to  Wom,  a 
native  of  Herefordshire,  but  settled  in 
Fetter-lane,  London,  as  early  as  1616, 
about  which  time  he  published  a  copy- 
book of  various  hanos,  in  twenty-six 
plates,  4to.  In  1645  he  published  his 
Chirographia,  in  thirty-seven  plates.     In 
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1052  his  Callimphotecbnia  was  pub- 
lished :  it  contains  thirty-six  folio  plates. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

6EUNS,  (Stephen  John  Tan,)  a  Dutch 
physician,  bom  at  Oroningen  in  1767. 
In  1788  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haerlem  for  an 
essay  on  the  advantages  which  the  Hol- 
landers might  derive  from  researches  into 
natural  history.  After  having  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine under  his  father,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  the  university  of 
Harderwyk,  he  became  coadjutor  of  pro- 
fessor Nahuys  at  Utrecht  He  published 
Plantarum  Belgii  confiaederati  mdigena- 
rum  Spicilegium,  Harderov.  1788,  Sro, 
and  other  works.     He  died  in  1 795. 

GEUSS,  (John  Michael,)  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, was  bom  at  Krummendyk,  in 
Holstein,  in  1745.  He  published  Theory 
of  the  Art  of  constractii^  Mines ;  Tables 
of  Logarithms ;  and  Translation  from  the 
German  of  a  Voyage  to  Iceland.  He 
died  in  1786. 

GEVARTIUS,  (John  Gaspar,)  a 
learned  critic,  bom  in  1593  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  whence  he  removed  to  Louvain, 
and  then  to  Douay.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1617,  and  returning  to  the  Low 
Countries  in  1621,  he  afterwards  went  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  made  town-clerk. 
He  died  m  1666.  In  1621  he  published 
at  Leyden,  in  8vo,  Lectionum  Papiniana- 
mm  libri  quinque  in  Statii  Papinil 
Sylras;  and,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  4to, 
Electorum  Libri  tres,  in  quibus  plurima 
▼eterum  Scriptorum  Loca  ooscura  et  con- 
troversa  exphcantur,  illustrantur,  et  emen- 
dantur.  He  also  published  at  Paris,  in 
1618,  a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of 
Thuanus.  Bentley  mentions  him  with 
commendation. 

GEWOLD,  (Christopher,)  a  learned 
historian  and  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  bom  at  Franconia,  but  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unkno?m,  and 
even  his  works,  although  of  great  merit, 
have  been  for  many  vears  so  scarce  as 
to  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  librarians  and  collectors.  Maxi- 
mifiim,  duke,  and  afterwards  elector,  of 
Bavaria,  enrolled  him  in  the  number  of 
hit  anlic  counsellors,  and  made  him  at 
the  same  time  keeper  of  the  archives. 
He  wrote,  Genealogia  serenissimorum 
Bmonim  Ducum,  et  quomndum  fi[enuin89 
Effigies  a  Wolfgango  ELiliano  Mn  ele- 
ganter  ineisse,  Antwerp,  1605,  fol;  Chro- 
Bieoo  Monasterii  Reicherspergensis  in 
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fiojoaria,  ante  annos  CD  congestiun; 
Antithesis  ad  clariss.  Vki  Marquudi  Fre- 
heri  assertionem  de  Palatino  Electoratu ; 
Orationes  Albert!  Hungeri,  Incolstadt; 
Henrici  Monachi  in  Rebdorf  Annales; 
Delineatio  Norici  veteris  ejusque  con- 
finium;  Wigulssi  Hunds  Metropolis  Salia- 
burgensis;  Defensio  Ludovict  IV.  Im- 
peratoris  Ratione  Electionis  contra  Abr. 
Bzovium;  Commentarius  de  septemviratu 
Romani  Imperii. 

GEZELIUS,  (John,)  professor  of  theo- 
logy and  Greek  at  Dorpat,  was  born  in 
1615  in  Finland,  in  the  parish  of  Gezala. 
In  1664  he  became  bisnop  of  Abo,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  and  died  in  1690. 
He  left  a  Greek  Grammar;  a  Hebrew 
Grammar ; '  an  Abridged  Encyclopsdia 
of  the  Sciences;  a  Pentaglott  Dictionary; 
and  he  had  undertaken  a  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  in  Swedish,  which  was  finished 
and  published  by  his  son. 

GEZELIUS,  (George,)  a  learned 
Swedish  divine,  bora  in  1736.  He  was 
appointed  almoner  to  the  king,  and  pub- 
lished a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Illus- 
trious Swedes,  in  4  vols,  8vo,  1776 — 
1780.     He  died  in  1789.  . 

GHELEN.     See  Gelbmius. 

GHRRARDESCA,  (Ugolino,  count 
della,)  immortalized  in  the  Infemo  of 
Dante,  under  the  desi^ation  of  count 
Ugolino,  raled  over  Pisa  with  despotic 
authority  from  1282  until  ]288|  as  head 
of  the  Ghibeline  party.  Designing  to 
found  a  new  principality,  after  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  family  of  Della  Scala  at 
Verona,  and  Visconti  at  Milan,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  1274;  but, 
effecting  his  escape,  he  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Florentines  and  Luccans,  through 
whom  he  was  reinstated  in  1276.  AfUr 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Meloria  (6th  of 
August,  1284),  in  which  the  navy  of 
Pisa  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  ci^  were  constrained  to  appoint 
Gherardesca  captain-general,  and  he 
speedily  drove  into  exile  all  the  Pisans 
who  had  been  opposed  to  him,  and  became 
the  tyrant  of  the  city.  But  having  quar- 
relled with  Roger  de'  Ubaldini.  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  that  prelate  excited  the 
Ghibelines  to  oppose  the  count  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1288,  attacked  him  in  his 
palace,  which  was  soon  in  flames,  and 
seized  Ugolino,  with  two  of  his  sons,  and 
two  grandsons,  whom  he  confined  in  a 
tower,  the  keys  of  which  be  then  flunff 
into  the  Amo,  leaving  the  wretched 
prisoners  to  die  of  starvation.  The  recital 
of  this  dreadful  tale  in  the  great  poem  of 
Dante,  ranks  among  the  noblest  efibrit 
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of  the  genius  of  that  conwunmate  writer; 
And  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers 
of  Italy  nave  tasked  meir  highest  powers 
in  representing  the  tragical  event 

GHERARDJ,  (Cristoforo,  called 
DociMO,)  a  painter,  bom  at  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro,  in  1600*  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Rafl&eUino  dal  CoUe,  and  excelled  in 
fresco,  and  assisted  Gioivio  Vasari  in 
many  of  his  works.  At  Perugia  is  his 
picture  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  in  which 
ne  was  assisted  by  Lattanxio  della  Marea. 
He  died  in  1552. 

GHERARDI,  (Filippo,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Lucca  in  1643.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  under  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and 
afterwards  at  Venice,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  Giovanni  Coli,  he  painted 
several  pictures  in  the  library  of  St 
Giorgio  &f  aggiore.  He  then  returned  to 
Rome  to  assist  Pietro  da  Cortona  in 
painting  the  cupola  of  St  Maria  in  Cam- 
pitelU.  There  are  in  the  Colonna  Gallery 
two  fine  pictures  by  him  of  the  Battle  m 
Lepanto,  and  the  Triumph  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna.    He  died  in  1704. 

GHERARDI,  (Antonio,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Rieta,  in  Umbria,  in  1664.  He 
studied  under  Francesco  Mola  and  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  His  works  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  churches  and  galleries  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1702. 

GHETN,  or  GHEIN,  (James,)  an 
engraver,  bom  at  Antwero  in  1565.  He 
was  instmcted  by  Henry  Uoltxius,  whose 
style  he  imitated  in  a  remarkably  bold 
and  free  manner. 

GHEZZI,  (Sebastiano,)  an  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  bom  at  Commu- 
nanxa,  in  the  territory  of  Ascoli,  at  the 
close  ofthe  sixteenth  century.  He  studied 
under  Guercino.  His  finest  work  is  his 
picture  of  St  Francis  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata, in  the  monastery  ofthe  Augustines, 
at  Monsammartino.  He  died  in  1650. — 
His  son,  GivsippE,  bom  in  1634,  also  a 
painter,  studied  under  Pietro  da  Cortona 
at  Rome,  where  he  became  secretarv  of 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  and  died  in 
1721. — PiBR  Lbonb,  son  of  Giuseppe, 
bora  at  Rome  in  1674,  studied  paintine 
under  his  &ther,  whom  he  soon  surpassed. 
He  was  patronized  by  cardinal  Albani, 
who,  on  nis  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
under  the  title  of  Qement  XL,  appointed 
him  to  adom  the  gallery  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  and  to  paint  the  prophet  Mic^, 
one  of  the  twelve  in  the  church  of  St 
John  Lateran,  painted  by  Garxi,  Tre- 
visani,  and  LutL  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  confenred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
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had  likewise  a  tum  for  caricature,  and 
etched  with  considerable  skill  He  died 
m  1755. 

GHIBERTI,  (Lorenxo,)  a  distinguished 
sculptor,  bora  at  Florence  in  1380,  ac- 
coroW  to  Vasari,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  in  1378.  He  was  taught 
drawing,  modelling,  and  the  art  of  castmg 
metals,  by  a  goldsmith  named  Barto- 
luccio,  and  received  lessons  in  painting 
from  Staraina.  After  executing  a  fresco 
for  the  palace  of  PandoUb  Malateeto  at 
Rimini,  he  was  chosen  to  work  in  bronxe 
a  gate  for  the  baptbtery  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Florence.  Although  he  was  then  only 
in  his  twenty-secona  year,  he  success- 
fully competed  with  Bmnelleschi  and 
Donatello,  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
in  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  the  result  of 
his  twenty  vears'  labour  was  that  match- 
less gate,  which  Michael  Angelo  declared 
to  be  worthy  of  adoraing  the  entrance  to 
Paradise.  It  consisted  of  twenty-four 
compartments,  charged  with  as  many 
bassi-rilievi  representing  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament  He  executed  an- 
other superb  gate  for  the  same  edifice,  a 
statue  of  St  John  the  Baptist  for  the 
church  of  Or-San-Michele,  and  various 
other  works,  which  still  exist,  and  attest 
the  skill  of  the  artist  His  earlier  works 
exhibit  much  of  the  dryness  of  manner 
which  characterises  the  style  of  Giotto, 
under  whom  he  studied ;  but  in  his  later 
productions  he  shows  how  much  he  had 
improved  by  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  Greece,  which  he  had 
finally  taken  for  his  models.  He  had 
some  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  painting 
upon  glass,  and  wrote  a  work  on  sculp- 
ture, which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Florence. 
He  died  about  the  year  1455^ — His  son, 
ViTToaio,  was  likewise  an  able  sculptor, 
whose  son,  Buomaccorso,  was  a  pamter 
and  architect 

GHILINI,  (Girolamo,)  an  historical 
writer,  bom  in  1589  at  Monza,  in  the 
Milanese,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Milan.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at 
Padua,  but  was  oblieed  to  desist  on 
account  of  ill  health.  H  e  returned  home, 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  married; 
but,  losing  his  wife,  he  became  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  resumed  the  study  of  the 
canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made  doctor. 
He  died  in  1670,  leaving  several  works, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  hia 
Teatro  degli  Uomini  Letterati,  Milan, 
1633, 8vo,  enlarged  and  reprinted  in4to, 
at  Venice,  1647.  Baillet  says  that  this 
work  is  esteemed  for  its  exactness,  and 
for  the  diligence  which  the  author  baa 
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thown  in  recording  the  principal  acts 
and  writings  of  those  he  treats  or;  but  it 
is  more  generally  agreed,  that  Ghilini  is 
a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  in  difiuse 
and  insipid  panegyric,  and  is  very  care- 
less in  tne  matter  of  dates. 

GHINGHI,(Francesco,)adi8iinguished 
ffem  engraver,  bom  at  Florence  in  1689. 
He   studied  drawing  in  the  celebrated 

Stllenr  of  that  city  under  Francesco 
iamininghi,  and  the  art  of  modelling 
under  the  renowned  Foggini.  He  was 
patronized  by  Fedinand  di  Medici,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  art  He 
executed  a  noble  cameo  likeness  in  chal- 
cedony of  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  III. 
(sumamed  "  the  Father  of  his  Country  "}, 
which  he  presented  to  his  patron.  His 
cameos  are  numerous;  but  his  greatest 
work  is  a  Venus  di  Medici,  formed  out 
of  a  piece  of  amethyst  of  extraordinary 
sixe,  for  cardinal  Gualtieri;  it  afterwards 
mused  into  the  museum  of  the  kins  of 
Poland.  Ghinghi  died  in  1 766  at  Naples, 
where  he  held  an  appointment  under  the 
king  of  the  Two  SicUies. 

GHIRLANDAJO,  (Domenico.)    See 

COREAOI. 

GHIRLANDAJO,      (Ridolfi.)      See 

COR&ADI. 

GHISI,  (Giorgio,)  called  Mantuano, 
was  the  son  of  an  engraver  of  Mantua, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1524.  He  im- 
proved on  lus  father's  style,  and  was  an 
admirable  draughtsman.  Good  impres- 
sions of  his  plates  are  now  very  scarce. 

GH ISOLFI,  or  GISOLFI,  (Giovanni,) 
a  painter,  bora  at  Milan  in  1623,  and 
was  successively  instructed  by  Girolamo 
Chignolo^  Antonio  Volpini,  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to 
stody  the  antique.  He  excelled  in  per- 
spective views  and  sea-ports ;  but  he  also 
painted  several  histoncal  pictures  and 
altar-pieces.  His  worksabound  at  Naples, 
Rome,  Milan»  and  Genoa,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia.  He 
died  in  1683. 

GIAFAR,  suraamed  Sadek,  or  Sadik, 
the  Just,  a  learned  Mussulman  doctor, 
bom  at  Medina  a.h.  83,  where  he  died 
in  148  (a.d.  764^.  He  is  recosnised 
as  the  sixth  lawful  imam,  by  ortnodox 
bdievers,  who  receive  his  doctrines  as 

fabofous  books  of  the  Mahometans  he  is 
called  Saidi  Batthal,  or  the  Worthy.  He 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  lesser  Gefre, 
and  of  the  Ketab  Corr^t,  or  Book  of 
Lots,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  direc- 
tories of  the  Mussulmans  m  their  divina- 

But  hit  Traditions  are  held  in 
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the  highest  repute,  and  chiefly  Conse- 
crate his  memory  as  a  doctor  of  Islamism. 

GIAHEDH,  or  Large-eyed,  the  sur- 
name of  a  famous  Mussulman  doctor, 
called  Abou  Othman  Amoud,  or  Amrou 
Den  Mahboub,  who  was  a  native  of  Bas- 
sora,  whence  he  removed  to  Bacdad.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Abou  Ishak  al  Nad- 
h4m,  and  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Mota- 
zales,  eminent  for  their  subtilty  in  philo- 
sophy and  scholastic  theology.  He  also 
studied  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  those  of  their  philosophers. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  in 
metaphysics,  which  the  Arabs  call  Elm 
al  Kelam,  or  "  The  science  of  words,  or 
terms."    He  died  at  Bagdad  m  840. 

GIAMBERTI,  (Francesco,)  a  Floren- 
tine architect,  who  flourished  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  designed  many  of 
the  buildings  at  Florence  and  Rome. 
He  left  a  work  containing  drawings  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architectural  remains, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Barberini 
Library  at  Rome. 

GIAMBERTI.    See  San  Gallon 

GIANNI,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Rome  about  1760.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academia  di 
Forti,  and  while  at  Genoa  he  wrote 
military  sones  on  the  victories  of  Buona- 
parte.    He  died  in  1823. 

GIANNONE  JANNONIUS,  (Pietro,) 
a  Neapolitan  writer,  was  bora  at  Ischi- 
tella,  in  Apulia,  in  1676,  and  practised 
the  law,  but  was  much  more  distin- 
guished as  an  historian.  In  1723  he 
wrote  a  History  of  Naples,  in  4  vols,  4to. 
The  style  is  pure,  but  the  freedom  with 
which  he  discussed  several  topics  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  papal  power  gave  so 
much  ofience  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  died  in  1748. 
His  posthumous  works  appeared  in  4to, 
in  1768.  There  is  a  French  translation 
by  Desmonceaux,  Hague,  4  vols,  4  to, 
and  an  English  one,  by  Ogilvie,  in  1729 
— 1731,  in  2  vols,  foL 

GI  ARDINI|(Felice,)  an  eminentmusi- 
cian,  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest 
performer  on  the  violin  during  the  last 
century,  vras  bora  at  Turin  in  1716 ;  and 
when  a  boy,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Duomo  at  Milan,  under  Paladini;  but 
having  previously  manifested  a  partiality 
for  the  violin,  his  father  recalled  him  to 
Turin,  in  order  to  receive  instractions  on 
that  instrameiit  from  the  famous  Somis. 
He  next  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards 
to  Naples.  He  came  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1750,  and  his  first  public  per« 
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formanee  in  London  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause.  In  1754  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  opera  band ; 
and  in  1756,  on  the  failure  and  flight  of 
the  Impresario^  or  undertaker  of  the 
opera,  Vaneschi,  Mingotti,  and  Giardini, 
joined  their  interests,  and  became  mana- 
gers, but  (bund  themselves  involved  at 
Xhe  end  of  the  season  in  such  difficulties, 
that  they  were  glad  to  retire.  In  1784 
Giardini  went  to  Italy,  whence  he  re* 
turned  in  1789  to  this  country,  and 
attempted  a  burletta  opera  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  while  the  opera- 
house,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  was 
rebuilding;  but  his  speculation  failed. 
In  1793  he  went  to  Petersburg,  and  thence 
to  Moscow,  where  he  died  of  dropsy  in 
1796. 

GIB,  (Adam,)  a  Scotch  divine,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Secession  church  in 
Scotland,  and  the  leader  of  that  division 
of  the  seceders  called  the  Antiburghers, 
was  bom  in  Perthshire  in  1713,  and  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Soon  after  1730,  violent  disputes  oc- 
curring in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  respecting  the  law 
of  patronage,  Mr.  Gib  was  amons  the 
keenest  opponents  of  private  church 
patronaffe,  and  in  1733  was  with  three 
others  dismissed  from  hb  pastoral  charge. 
These  afterwards  formea  congregations 
of  their  own,  to  one  of  which,  at  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Gib  was  ordained  in  1741. 
This  congregation  gradually  increased, 
and,  with  others' of  the  same  kind,  was  in 
a  flourishing  state,  when  in  1746  a  schism 
took  place  among  them  respecting  the 
sweanng  of  the  oaths  of  burgesses,  and 
from  this  time  the  secession  church  was 
divided  into  parties,  called  Burghers  and 
Antiburghers,  and  Mr.  Gib  was  considered 
as  the  ablest  advocate  for  the  latter.  In 
1744  he  published,  A  Display  of  the 
Secession  Testimony,  2  vols,  8vo;  and  in 
1786  his  Sacred  Contemplations,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  an  Essay  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  in  answer  to  lord  Karnes  s 
Essay  on  that  subject.     He  died  in  1788. 

GIBBON,  (Edward,)  was  bom  in  1737, 
at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  of  a 
respectable  and  ancient  family.  In  his 
childhood  his  health  was  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  he  was  brought  up  with  much 
tendemess  by  a  maiden  aunt,  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine Porten,  the  daughter  of  a  London 
merchant  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  a  boarding-school,  kept  by  Dr. 
Woodeson,  at  Kmgston-upon-Thames, 
whence,  after  a  residence  of  two.  years, 
during  which  time  his  studies  were  often 
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intermpted  by  ill  health,  he  was  recalled 
home  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
there  he  passed  two  years  more  under 
the  care  of  his  affectionate  aunt,  and 
acquired  that  taste  for  historical  reading 
which  was  the  principal  source  of  his 
enjoyment  during  the  remainder  of  hb 
life.  I  n  1 749  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School ;  but  here  again  the  feebleness  of 
his  constitution  determined  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Bath,  where  his  health  was 
greatly  improved.  He  was  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis, 
the  translator  of  Horace,  at  Esher,  in 
Surrey;  but  he  was  soon  removed  to 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford  (April  3, 
1752),  but  left  the  university  after  a 
residence  of  fourteen  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  led,  by  a  perusal 
of  Bossuet's  Histoire  des  Variations  des 
Eglises  Protestants,  and  of  some  of  the 
controversial  writings  of  Parsons  the 
Jesuit,  to  embrace  the  Romish  faith. 
With  a  view  to  wean  him  from  this  dan- 
gerous delusion  his  father  sent  him  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  M.  Pavillard,  a  Calvinlst  minister, 
whose  areuments  were  successful  in  re- 
claiming mm  to  Protestantism.  During 
a  residence  of  five  years  at  Lausanne,  he 
paid  much  attention  to  classical  litera- 
ture, and  acquired  such  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  that  he 
both  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  the  same 
fitcility  as  his  native  tongue.  He  here 
conceived  an  attachment  for  mademoiselle 
Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  an  accompluhed  woman;  but 
his  wish  to  form  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion with  the  lady  was  checked  by  his 
feUier.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  the  celebrated  Necker.  In  1758  he  re- 
turned to  England ;  but  though  engaged 
for  two  years  and  a  half  in  a  mUitary 
life,  as  captain  of  the  south  battalion  of 
the  Hampshire  militia,  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
dissipation  of  a  camp.  His  Essai  sur 
I'Etude  de  la  Litt6rature  appeared  in 
1761,  dedicated  to  his  father,  and  was 
admired  as  an  ele^mt  and  correct  per- 
formance. The  desiffn  of  this  essay  was 
to  prove  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
may  be  exercised  and  displayed  by  the 
study  of  ancient  literature ;  in  oppoation 
to  D*Alembert  and  others  of  the  French 
encyclopedists,  who  contended  for  that 
new  philosophy  which  afterwards  pro- 
duced such  deplorable  consequences.  At 
the  peace  of  1 763  his  corps  was  disbanded, 
and  he  travelled  through  France  and 
Switzerland  to  Italy.    And  it  was  during 
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^  his  visit  to  Rdme.in  1764,  that,  to  use 

his  own  laaguage,   "as  he  sat  muoiiag 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
hare-footed  friars  were  sinffing  vespers  in 
h  the  temple  of  Jiipiter,  the  idea  of  writing 

I  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started 

to  his  mind."  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  commenced  a  work  on  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Florence  and  Switzerland ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Swiss  friend  of  the 
name  of  Deyverdun,  he  published  in  1767 
and  1768  two  volumes  of  a  work  entitled, 
M^moires  Litt^raires  de  la  Grande  Br6- 
tagne.  In  1 770  he  attacked  Warburton  's 
hypothesis  on  the  descent  of  ^neas  to 
I  the  infernal  regions,  in  his  critical  ohser- 

i         vations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid. 
I  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1770,  left 

him  master  of  a  considerable,  though 
encumbered  family  estate }  and  therefore, 
as  an  owner  of  landed  property,  he  deter- 
mined to  add  to  the  consequence  of  his 
rank  by  obtaining  a  seat  m  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Liskeard  in  1774, 
through  the  influence  of  his  kinsman, 
Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Eliot  The  first 
volume  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  appeared  in  1776,  and 
was  continued  and  completed  in  five 
other  quarto  volumes.  Much  and  de- 
servedly as  the  historian  is  commended, 
^et  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has 
inveighed  with  sarcastic  rudeness,  and 
with  an  insulting  air  of  affected  impar- 
tiallty,  against  toe  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  two  offensive  chapters 
(xv.  and  xvi.)  on  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Christianity,  were  violently  attacked 
by  various  writers ;  but  these  were  dia- 

X-ded  by  the  phlegmatic  historian, 
deigned  to  eive  a  reply  onlv  to  Mr* 

,  Davis,  because  he  had  accused  him  of 

I  want  of  fidelity.    Though  the  abilities 

of  the  historian  were  thus  acknowledged 
of  superior  rank,  yet  he  never  ventured 
to  speak  in  pariiament,  but  during  the 
eight  years  m  which  he  held  a  seat, 
he  eave  a  silent  vote  for  the  minister. 
HhM6mo\te  Justificatif  of  the  War  with 
France,  in  consequence  of  her  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  was  much 
admired,   and  procured  for  him,   from 

^  lord  North,  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 

•ill  ito  abolition  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill. 
In  the  next  parliament  he  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Lymington ;  but  he  resigned 

I  his  seat  oo  the  dissolution  of  lord  North's 

ministry.  In  September  1 783  he  returned 
to  Switzerland,  to  complete  the  three  last 
volumes  of  his  history;  and  in  1788  he 
vctumed  to  England,  where  the  work  was 
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publbhed  09  his'bhrth-day.  He  after- 
wards (July  1788)  returned  to  Lausanne: 
but  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  commencement  of  which  he,  with 
many  others,  had  erroneously  hailed  as 
the  regeneration  of  mankind,  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  retirement,  and  he 
hastened  back  to  England  (May  1793). 
He  died  of  a  mortification,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  rupture  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  standing,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1794,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  lord 
Sheffield.  After  his  death  his  Miscel- 
laneous Works  were  published  by  that 
nobleman,  in  2  vols,  4to ;  to  which  a  third 
volume  was  added  in  1815.  The  whole 
were  reprinted  in  the  same  year,  in  5 
vols,  8vo.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable 
part  is  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writing,  composed  by  himself.  They 
are  written  in  a  very  pleasing  manner, 
with  much  anparent  ^ankness.  Manv 
of  his  private  letters  are  subjoined,  which 
are  lively  and  entertaining.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  contain  a  journal  of 
}u8  studies ;  a  collection  of  his  remarks 
and  detached  pieces  on  different  subjects; 
outlines  of  his  History  of  the  World ;  A 
republication  of  his  Essai  sur  I'Etude; 
Critical  Observations  on  the  design  of 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid ;  A  Dissert 
tation  on  the  subject  of  I'Homme  au 
Masque  de  Fer;  M^moire  Justificatif 
pour  servir  de  Reponse  k  I'Expos^  de  la 
Cour  de  France ;  nis  Vuidication  of  his 
History ;  Antiquities  of  the  house  oi 
Brunswick;  An  Address  to  the  Public^ 
on  the  subject  of  a  complete  edition  of 
our  Ancient  Historians;  and  various 
minor  pieces.  The  Decline  and  Fall  has 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  last  edition  of 
the  French  translation  contains  notes  on 
the  history  of  Christianity,  by  M.  Guizot. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  that  have  ap- 
peared since  its  first  publication,  the  best 
18  that  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MUman,  1838, 
11  vols,  8vo. 

GIBBON,  (John,)  an  ancestor  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  heraldic  writer,  hont  in 
London  in  1629.  He  was  sent  to  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  soldier.  He  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  blue-mantle  by  the  patronage 
of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  then  Norroy^ 
He  died  about  1700,  leaving  some  puo^ 
lications  of  little  value. 

GIBBONS,  (Richard,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Winchester  in  1549.  He  w^m 
professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Toulousey  and 
at  l5ouay,  where  he  published  editions  of 
C.2 
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Tariocn  works  from  MSS.,  iHustrated  with 
notes.  He  died  in  1632.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  SummaCasuum  Con- 
sdentise  Francisci  Toleti  Cardinalis;  and 
F.  Riberse  Comment  in  Duodecim  Pro- 
pbetas  Minores. 

GIBBONS,  (Orlando,)  one  of  the 
ffreatest  musicians  of  his  time,  bom  at 
Cambridge  in  1583.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -one  he  became  organist  of  the 
Chapel-Royal.  In  1 622  he  was  honoured, 
at  Oiford,  with  the  deme  of  doctor,  on 
the  recommendation  of  hu  friend  Camden, 
the  learned  antiauary.  In  1625,  when 
attending  officially,  at  Canterbury,  the 
eeremonial  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  I. 
and  Henrietta  of  France,  for  which  occa- 
sion he  composed  the  music,  he  died  of 
the  small- poz  on  the  Whit-Sunday,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  wife. — His  son,  Cbristophse,  was 
principal  organist  to  the  king,  and  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  created 
doctor  in  music  by  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, in  consequence  of  a  letter  written 
by  Charles  II.  himself.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  bis  oigan-playing,  and  is  said 
to  have  instructed  Dr.  Blow  on  this  in- 
strument He  died  in  1676. — Orlando 
had  also  two  brothers,  Edward,  organist  of 
Bristol,  and  Ellis,  organist  of  Siuisbury. 
Gibbons's  three  anthems,  "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David ;"  "  Almighty  and  ever- 
lasting God  1"  and,  *'  O  dap  your  hands 
together,"  are  universally  admired.  His 
madrigals,  '^Ddnty  sweet  bird;*'  "O! 
that  the  learned  poets ;"  and  "  The  silver 
swan,"  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
effect 

GIBBONS,  (Grinling,)  a  celebrated 
sculptor  and  carver  in  wood,  bom  in 
London.  H e  was  the  son  of  a  Dutchman 
who  settled  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
t4ie  board  of  works.  He  carved  the 
foliage  in  the  choir  of  St  Paul's,  in  the 
chapel  at  Windsor,  and  in  the  great  room 
at  Petworth.  The  font  in  St  James's, 
PiocadUly,  is  also  by  him ;  and  the  base 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  in 
Charing-cross,  is  an  admirable  spedmen 
of  his  ability.     He  died  in  1 721 . 

GIBBONS,  (Thomas,)  a  Calvinistic 
dissenting  divine,  bom  at  Reak,  near 
Newmarket,  in  Norfolk,  in  1720.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Cam- 
bndgeshtre,  and  in  1 735  was  placed  under 
the  cam  of  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Deptford.  He 
was  ordained  in  1742,  ana  appointed 
assistant  preacher  at  the  meeting  m  Silver- 
street,  whence,  in  1743,  he  was  called  to 
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the  pastoral  ohwrge  of  the  Independent 
congregation  at  Haberdashers'  HalL  In 
1754  he  became  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
academy  at  Mile-end,  and  in  1759  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Sunday  evening 
lecturers  at  Monkwell-street  In  1 764  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
from  Aberdeen.  He  published.  Juve- 
nilia, or  poems  on  several  occadons; 
Family  Sermons,  Svo;  A  System  of 
Rhetoric ;  Female  Worthier,  or  the  Lives 
of  Pious  Women ;  and  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts.  After  his  death,  three 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  by 
subscription.  H  e  died  in  1 785.  Dr.  John- 
son always  spoke  of  Gibbons  with  respeot 

GIBBS,  (James,)  an  eminent  architect, 
bom  about  the  year  1674  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  the  Marischal  colleee.  In  his 
twentieth  vear  he  visited  Holland,  where 
he  entered  into  the  employment  of  an 
architect,  with  whom  he  continued  till 
1700,  when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  earl 
of  Mar,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  studied 
for  some  time  at  Rome  under  Garroli. 
On  his  retum  to  England  he  found  his 
patron,  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  the  ministry, 
and  by  his  influence  he  was  recommended 
to  the  commissioners  for  building  the 
fifty  new  churches;  but  his  first  work,  the 
church  of  St  Martin's-in -the- Fields,  was 
not  commenced  till  1721.  This  work 
was  followed  by  his  erection  of  the  church 
of  St  Maiy  in  the  Strand,  the  church  of 
All  Sdnts  at  Derby,  Marylebone  chapel, 
the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  of  St 
Clement's  Danes,  and  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  He  also  desiffned  the  senate- 
house,  and  the  new  bmlding  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge;  but  his  greatest  work 
is  the  Radcliffe  library  at  Oxford,  begun 
in  1737,  and  completed  in  about  ten 
years.     He  died  in  1754. 

GIBBS,  (Sir  Vicanr,)  chiefjustice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  bora  at  Exeter  in 
1752,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Kind's 
college,  Cambridge.  While  at  college  ne 
entered  as  a  student  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
and  was  soon  after  called  to  the  bar. 
Through  the  friendship  of  Dunning,  after- 
wards lord  Ashburton,  he  became  a  lead- 
ing counsel  on  the  western  circuit,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  was 
chosen  recorder  of  Bristol.  The  trials  of 
Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  others,  for 
hiffh- treason,  in  1794,  brought  his  tdents 
stul  more  conspicuoudy  before  the  public 
In  1795  he  was  made  solicitor-general  to 
the  prince  of  Wdes ;  and  soon  after  he 
became  king's  counsd.     He  was  also 
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L  elected  into  paiiiameot  for  the  university 
of  Cambridge  in  1 807 ;  made  chief-justice 
of  Chester;  next  solicitor-seneral,  and 
afterwards  attomey-f^enenu,  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas;  and  the  year  following,  chief- 
justice  of  the  same  court,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  James  Mansfield.  He  resigned  at  the 
end  of  1818,  on  account  of  his  mfirmities, 
and  died  in  1820. 

GIBELIN,  (Esprit  Antoine,)  a  French 
fresco  painter,  born  at  Aix,  in  Proyence, 
in  1739.  His  principal  works  are  at  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and  at  the  Military 
School,  at  Paris.  He  died  in  1814. 
#  G I  BERT,  (Balthasar,)    an    elegant 

'  French  scholar,  bom  in  1662,  at  Aiz,  in 

Provence.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Beauvais  in  1684,  and 
iHTofessor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Mazarin  col- 
lege in  1688.  He  filled  this  chair  with 
much  credit  above  fifty  years,  and  formed 
a  great  number  of  excellent  scholars. 
He  was  several  times  rector  of  the  univer- 
of  Paris,  and  defended  its  rights  with 
firmness.  In  1728  he  succeeded  his 
friend,  the  celebrated  Pourchot,  as  syndic 
of  the  university ;  and  in  this  character 
he  made  a  requisition  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  university  in  1739,  by 
which  he  formed  an  opposition  to  the 
revocation  of  the  appeal  which  the  uni- 
versiQr  had  made  from  the  bull  Unige- 
nitut  to  a  future  council,  which  step 
occasioned  his  being  banished  to  Auxerre. 
He  died  in  1741.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled,  Jugement  des  Savants,  sur  les 
Auteura  qui  ont  trait6  de  la  Rh^torique, 
3  vols,  12mo.  He  also  left  Traits  de  la 
veritable  Eloquence,  and  Reflexions  sur 
f  la  Rb6torique,  in  four  books ;  La  Rh6- 

I  torique,  ou  les  Rdgles  de  TEloquence, 

12mo. 

GIBERT,  (John  Peter,)  a  learned 
canonist  of  the  same  family  with  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1660,  at  Aix,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  there. 
He  first  taught  theology  at  the  seminary 
of  Toulon,  then  at  Aix,  and  settled  in 
Paris  in  1703.  He  spent  his  life  in 
deciding  cases  of  conscience,  and  ques- 
tions in  the  canon  law.  His  chief  works 
^  are,  Institutions  Ecd^siastiques  et  B^n^ 

ficiales;   Usages  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane, 
concemant  les  Censures  et  Hrr^gularit^ ; 
Dissertation    sur   TAutorit^  du  second 
i  Ordre  dans  le  Synode  dioc^sain ;  Tradi- 

'  tioiiy  ou  Hist  de  TEglise  sur  le  Sacre- 

ment  de  Mariase;  Consultations  Cano- 
niques  sur  les  Sacrements  en  fixihnl  et 
en  particulier;  and  Corpus  Juris  Canonici 
^  21    . 


per  Reffulas  natnrali  Ordine  dispoaitas* 
He  died  in  1736. 

GIBERTI,  (Giammateo,)  an  eminent 
patron  of  literature,  bom  at  Palermo  in 
1495.  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  literary  court  of  Leo  X.  Clement 
VIL  appointed  him  bishop  of  Verona  at 
an  early  age;  but  as  he  was  long  resident 
at  Rome,  or  employed  on  missions  of  the 
highest  importance  at  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  Caram  (afterwards  Paul  IV.)  was 
deputed  to  manage  the  concerns  of  his 
bishopric.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages 
given  by  the  pope  in  1527  to  the  Impe- 
rial army,  on  wnich  occasion  he  under- 
went much  ill  treatment,  and  was  more 
than  once  threatened  with  a  shameful 
death.  The  fiiendshi]^  of  cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  procured  his  release.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  he  returned 
to  his  diocese,  where  his  virtues  ren- 
dered him  an  omament  to  his  station. 
His  j^alace  was  always  open  to  men  of 
leanung,  whether  Italians  or  strangers, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  great 
revenues  was  munificently  employed  in 
the  encouragement  of  letters.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  Greek  literature,  and 
had  new  Greek  types  cast  at  his  own 
expense.  He  also  employed,  under  his 
roof,  a  number  of  persons  m  transcribing 
MSS.,  and  defrayed  the  charge  of  pul^ 
lishing  several  excellent  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  particularly 
a  beautiftd  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Homi- 
lies on  the  Epistles  of  St  PauL  He  died 
in  1543.  His  works,  with  his  life,  were 
published  at  Verona  in  1733.  He  is  de- 
servedly celebrated  in  the  Galateo  of 
Casa,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of 
Bembus,  entitled  Benacus;  ana  Carlo 
Borromeo  took  him  for  his  model,  and 
always  had  his  portrait  hung  up  in  his 
chamber.  He  was  also  the  firm  opponent 
of  Peter  Aretin,  and  used  all  his  efibrts 
to  strip  the  mask  from  that  shameless 
impostor.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  to  the 
poet  Flaminio,  and  is  mentioned  with 
great  veneration  in  the  poems  of  Fra- 
castorio. 

GIBIEUF,  (WiUiam,)  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  priest  of  Uie  Oratorvi  bora 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuxy  at  Bourses.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Des  Cartes,  Mersenne,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  literature.  He  died 
in  1650.  Among  other  works,  he  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled,  De  Liber- 
tate  Dei  et  CreatursB,  1630,  4to,  which 
was  very  favourably  received. 

GIBSON,  (Edmund,)  a  learned  Eng- 
lish prelate,  bom  at  Bampton,  in  West- 
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ttor^^land,  in  1669.     He  was  initiated  in 

frammar  learning  at  the  free-school  in 
is  native  town,  whence  Be  was  sent  to 
Queen's  college,  Oxford.  As  the  study 
of  the  Northern  languages  was  then  much 
(ultivat^d  at  (hat  university,  he  applied 
^arly  to  ihi«  branch  of  literature,  and, 
#iih  the  assbtance  of  Dr.  Hickes,  made  a 
considerable  and  rapid  proficiency  in  it.' 
In  1691  he  offered  to  the  public  the  first 
fruits  of  his  studies,  in  a  new  edition  of 
William  Dnunmond'i  Polemo-Middiana, 
and  James  V.  of  Scotland's  Cantilena 
Rustica,  4to,  illustrated  with  notes,  and 
interspersed  with  lively  and  witty  remarks. 
In  1692  he  published  a  Latin  transla* 
tioii,  together  with  the  original,  of  The 
Chronicon  Saxonicum,  in  4to,  with  notes. 
In  the  same  year  he  published,  in  4to, 
Librorum  Manuscriptorum  in  duabus  in- 
signibus  Bibliothecis,  altera  Tenisoniana 
Londini,  altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Cata- 
Idgus,  with  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Tenison, 
then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  next  pub- 
lication was  a  valuable  edition  of  Quin- 
tilian,  which  was  followed,  in  1694,  by  a 
new  edition  of  Somner's  Treatise  on  the 
Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,  and  the 
same  author's  Julii  Ceesaris  Portus  Iccius 
illustratus,  8vo.  About  this  time  he  com- 
menced A.M. ;  and  appears  at  different 
periods  within  the  two  following  years  to 
have  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  was  admitted  into  holy  orders.  In 
1695  he  published  an  English  translation 
of  C^^en's  Britannia,  fol.  In  1696  he 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Lambeth,  by 
Dr.  Tenison,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  morning  nreacner  at  Lam- 
beth church,  and  produced  Vita  Thoms 
Bodleii,  Equitis  Aurati,  together  with 
HistoriaBibliotheceeBodleianse,  both  pre- 
fixed to  the  Cataloei  Librorum  Manu- 
icriptorum,  in  Angiia  eC  Hibemia,  in 
unum  collect],  in  2  vols,  fol.  In  1698 
he  published,  ReliquisB  Spelmannianse, 
together  with  the  Life  of  the  Author,  fol. 
He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  archbishop,  through  whose  means  he 
obtained  about  the  same  time  the  lecture- 
ship of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and 
in  1700  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Stisted,  in  Essex.  In  1703  he  was 
made  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  residentiary 
of  the  cathedral  of  Chichester.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  master  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Mary;  and  in  1710  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey. 
He  had  not  been  long  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Tenison,  before  he  undertook  the  defence 
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of  his  rights,  as  president  of  the  convo- 
cation, during  the  contests  between  the 
two  houses  relating  to  the  forms  and 
extent  of  their  respective  powers.  This 
led  to  the  publication  of  his  sreat  work. 
Codex  Juris  E^desiastici  Angbcani,  or  the 
Statutes,  Constitution,  Canons,  Rubrics, 
and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
methodically  digested  under  their  proper 
heads,  &c.  fol.  1713.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Oxford  in  1761.  Upon  the  death  of 
archbishop  Tenison  in  1715,  and  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Wake  to  Canterbury 
fVom  the  see  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Gibson,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  new  metropolitan,  was  nominated 
his  successor,  and  consecrated  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
In  1721  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Chapel-Royal,  and  in  1723,  upon  the 
deatn  of  bishop  Robinson,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  London.  Soon  after 
his  translation  he  procured  an  endow- 
ment from  the  crown  for  a  regular  course 
of  sermons  on  Sundays,  to  be  preached 
iq  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall  by 
twelve  clergymen  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  selected  in  equal 
numbers  from  each  university,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  London  for  the 
time  being.  Various  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  principles  put  forward  in  his 
Codex.  Of  these  attacks,  one  of  the  most 
able  was  conducted  by  the  recorder  of 
Bristol,  afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  at 
the  instigation  of  lord  Hardwicke,  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Bishop  Gibson  is  said  to  have  incurred 
the  personal  dislike  of  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  the  becoming  freedom  with 
which  he  censured  the  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion and  vicious  indulgence  encouraged 
by  the  frequency  of  masquerades,  in 
which  his  majesty  took  great  delight,  and 
of  his  procuring  an  adaress  to  the  king 
from  several  of  the  bishops,  praying  for 
the  entire  suppression  or  such  amuse- 
ments. But  although  the  bishop  had 
lost  his  influence  at  court,  he  persevered 
in  that  diligent  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  office,  which  appeared  to 
him  most  likely  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  religion  and  virtue.  He  wrote 
and  printed  several  Pastoral  Letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy  and  laity,  intended 
to  oppose  the  growth  of  inndelity  and 
enthusiasm;  as  well  as  visitation  charges, 
occasional  sermons,  and  small  tracts 
against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age. 
He  also  printed  a  collection  of  Discourses 
published  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  others  of 
Hie  laity,  against  atheism  and  infidelity. 
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•ad  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion; 
which  he  introduced  with  a  well-written 
preface,  exhihiting  a  concise  view  of  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  concerning  Christianity. 
He  likewise  made  a  collection  of  the  hest 

Sieces  that  were  written  against  popery 
urin^  the  reign  of  king  James  Ii.,  and 
pnhlisned  them  with  a  preface  in  1738, 
in  3  vols,  foL  He  died  at  Bath  in  1748. 
GIBSON,  (Richard,)  an  artist,  who, 
from  his  diininutive  size,  is  usually  called 
the  Dwarf.  He  measured  only  three  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  was  originally 
a  page  to  a  lady  who  resided  at  Mort- 
lake,  at  the  time  when  the  tapestry  works 
were  established  there.  As  he  evinced 
an  extraordinarjT  taste  for  drawing,  his 
mistress  placed  him  with  Delle3m,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  works. 
Gibson  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Charles  I.  who  appointed 
him  one  of  his  pa^es.  On  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  as  dimmutive  as  himself,  the 
king  honoured  the  ceremony  with  his 
presence,  and  Waller  has  celebrated  the 
event  in  one  of  his  poems.  After  the 
death  of  Charles,  Gibson  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
when  he  painted  several  portraits  of  the 
Protector.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  in  1690. — His  nephew,  William 
Gibson,  was  instructed  by  him,  and  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  Sur  Peter  Lely. 
He  became  an  artist  of  some  celebrity. 

GIBSON,  (Thomas,)  a  native  of  Mor- 
peth, in  Northumberland,  was  famous  in 
the  sixteenth  century  for  the  studies  of 
physic,  divinity,  history,  and  botany.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and 
wrote  some  pieces  in  defence  of  that 
cause,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Euzabeth  he  returned,  and  died 
in  London  in  1562.  He  wrote,  A  breve 
Chronicle  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome's 
Blessynee,  &c.  in  English  rhyme,  Lond. 
16mo ;  rhe  sum  of  the  Acts  and  Decrees 
made  by  divers  Bishops  of  Rome;  A 
Treatise  behoovefull  as  well  to  preserve 
the  People  from  Pestilence,  as  to  help 
and  recover  them,  1536,  4to. 

GIBSON,  (William,)  a  self-taught 
mathematician  and  algebraist,  bom  in 
1720,  at  Boulton,  near  Appleby,  in  West- 
moreland, where  he  long  pursued  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer.  For  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life  he  kept  a  school 
of  about  eifht  or  ten  gentlemen,  who 
boarded  and  lodged  at  his  farm-house ; 
and  having  a  happy  art  of  explaining  his 
ideas,  he  was  veiy  successful  in  teaching. 
23 


He  also  took  up  the  business  of  land- 
surveying,  and  was  often  appointed,  by 
acts  of  parliament,  a  commissioner  for 
the  inclosing  of  commons.  His  practice 
was,   to   study  incessantly  during    the 

freatest  part  of  the  night;  and  u  the 
ay-time,  when  in  the  field,  his  pupils 
frequently  went  to  him  to  lta\e  their 
difiiculties  solved.  He  died  in  1 79 1 .  He 
left  no  writings. 

GIFFEN,  (Hubert,)  Lat  Gifamius 
Obertus,  a  critic  and  civilian,  bom  at 
Buren,  in  Guelderland,  in  1534.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Louvain  and  Paris, 
and  first  erected  a  library  for  the  Ger- 
mans at  Orleans,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  1567. 
He  went  to  Venice  in  the  suite  of  the 
French  ambassador,  and  afterwards  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  and 
then  at  Altorf  and  Ingolstadt.  He 
abandoned  Protestantbm  for  Popery,  and 
was  made  counsellor  to  the  emperor 
Rodolph.  He  died  at  Prague  in  1604. 
He  wrote  notes  and  commentaries  on 
Homer,  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics, 
on  Lucretius;  and  other  authors,  and  some 
law  tracts;  but  he  is  accused  of  dis- 
honourably appropriating  to  his  own  use 
the  MSS.  of  Fmterius  (an  extraordinary 
youth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
at  Paris),  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care.  He  was  engaged  in  quarrels 
with  Lambinus,  Scioppius,  and  otners. 

GIFFORD,  (Andrew,)  a  Calvinistic 
minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  born 
in  1700,  and  educated  at  Tewkesbury, 
in  Gloucestershire,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Scripture,  from  whose  seminary 
proceeded,  among  other  eminent  men, 
archbishop  Seeker,  bishop  Butler,  and 
Dr.  Chandler.  He  finished  his  studies 
under  Dr.  Ward,  and  in  1725  became 
pastor  to  a  congregation  at  Nottingham, 
whence,  in  1730,  he  was  invited  to 
London.  In  1754  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Marischal  college,  Aber- 
deen. His  favourite  study  was  that  of 
antiquities,  and  he  made  a  large  col- 
lection of  curious  books,  MSS.,  coins,  &c. 
which  it  is  said  was  purchased  by 
George  II.     His  reputation  as  an  anti- 


quary 


recommendea  him  to  the  situa- 


tion of  assistant  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1757,  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  interest  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke.  For  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  he  preached  a  monthly 
lecture  at  the  meeting  in  Little  St  Helen's, 
in  connexion  with  several  ministers  of 
the  Independent  persuasicm.     He  died 
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in  1784,  and  was  buried  in  BunhiU-fielda. 
In  1763  he  superintended  an  eiilamd 
edition  of  Folken's  Tablet  of  Englith 
rilver  and  ffold  Coins,  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2 
vols,  4to.  To  this  he  added  the  Supple- 
ment, the  Postscript,  and  six  plates. 

GIFFORD,  (Richard,)  an  English 
divine,  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  morning  preacher  at  St. 
Anne's,  Soho,  and  in  1758  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  and 
the  next  year  obtained  Dufiield  vicarage, 
in  Derbyshire.  He  was  presented,  in 
1772,  to  North  Okendon  rectorv,  in 
Essex.  He  wrote,  Remarks  on  Kenni- 
cott*s  Dissertation  on  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Paradise ;  Contemplation,  a  poem,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary ;  Out- 
lines of  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's 
DisquisitionB  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  He 
died  in  1807,  aged  eighty-two. 

GIFFORD,  (WUliam,)  a  poetical 
writer  and  critic,  bom  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1757.  By  the  death  of 
his  parents  he  was  left  a  desolate  orphan 
at  tne  age  of  thirteen.  He  spent  some 
months  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a  coasting 
vessel ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Ashburton. 
Here  he  evinced  a  love  of  reading,  which 
rendered  his  occupation  peculiarly  dis- 
tasteful, and  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Cookesley,  a  surgeon  of  Ashburton,  who 
conceived  a  strong  regard  for  him,  and 
raised  the  means  of  freemg  him  firom  his 
indentures,  placing  him  at  school,  and 
sending  him  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
whither  he  went  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  Here  he  commenced 
a  version  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  but 
the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  untimely 
death  of  his  patron,  nfr.  Cookesley.  H^ 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  meet 
with  a  friend  equally  warm,  and  much 
more  influential,  in  earl  Grosvenor,  who, 
in  1782,  invited  him  to  his  residence, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  charge  of  his 
son,  lord  Belgrave,  with  whom  he  travelled 
on  the  continent  On  his  return  he 
settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature.  His  first  publication  was 
the  Baviad,  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of 
tlie  First  Satire  of  Persius,  1791.  This 
was  followed  in  1794  by  the  Meeviad,  a 
satire  directed  against  the  extravagance 
of  the  modem  drama.  In  1798  he  became 
editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  a  connexion 
which  introduced  him  to  Pitt,  Canning, 
lord  Liverpool,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Frere,  George  Ellis,  and  others.  His 
translation  of  Juvenal  was  published  in 
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1802,  with  a  short  ^utobiogrsphy  pre^ 
fixed.  His  editions  of  Massinser  ap- 
peared in  1805,  4  vols,  8vo;  ana  duit  of 
tfen  Jonson  in  1816,  9  vols.  In  1809 
he  became  editor  of  theQuarteriy  Review. 
His  salary  was  at  first  200^;  it  was 
gradually  increased  to  OOOiL^per  annum. 
Tie  was  appointed  to  the  paymastership 
of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 
with  a  salary  of  300/.  a-year,  and  after- 
wards to  a  commissionership  of  the  lottery, 
worth  600L  a-year.  He  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Quarterlv  Review  two 
^ears  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
m  December  1826.  His  edition  of  Ford 
(2  vols,  1827),  and  that  of  Shiriey  (6  vols, 
1833),  were  publuhed  after  his  death. 

GIFFORD,  (John,)  a  political  writer, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Richard  Green, 
bora  in  1758,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford.  He  next  studied  the 
law;  but  having  dissipated  his  little 
fortune,  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad 
under  his  assumed  name,  which  he  evei 
after  retained.  He  retumed  in  1788, 
and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the^  French 
revolution,  employed  his  pen  in  the 
defence  of  the  Church  and  State.  He 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
British  Critic,  and  afterwards  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review,  which  last  arose  out  of 
a  newspaper  of  the  same  name.  He 
also  published,  The  History  of  France, 
5  vols,  4to;  The  Reu;n  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
4to;  History  of  the  Political  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  3  vols,  4to. 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  pension,  and  made  a  police  magistrate. 
He  died  in  1818. 

GIGGEI,  (Antonio,)  a  learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  Oriental  scholar,  who 
flourished  during  the  former  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  H  e  became  a  priest 
of  the  congregation  of  Oblati,  founded  by 
Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the 
Ambrosian  coUeee  in  that  city.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Commentaries  of  R.  R.  Solomon  ben 
Ezra,  and  Levi  ben  Gerson,  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  Milan,  1620,  4to ;  and  he  drew 
up  a  Chaldee  and  Targumic  Grammar, 
adapted  to  the  cormpted  state  of  the 
Chaldee  dialect  in  the  later  Targums, 
which  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Am- 
brosian Horary.  But  the  work  which 
principally  contributed  to  his  reputation 
was,  Thesauras  Linguse  Arabicse,  seu 
Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  1632,  4  vols, 
fol.  As  a  recompense  for  his  learning 
and  industry.  Urban  VIII.  nominated 
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bim  to  an  honourable  poet  in  the  college 
De  Propasands  at  Rome ;  but  he  died 
when  on  w  point  of  setting  out  for  that 
city,  in  the  lame  year  in  wmch  his  great 
work  made  its  appearance. 

GIL,  (Father  V.)  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  who  defended  the 
independence  of  Spain  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  was  born  in  Anda- 
lusia in  1745.  He  was  preacher  to  the 
king,  and,  as  royal  historiograDher,  had 
been  appointed  to  continue  Mariana's 
History;  but  in  1808  he  excited  his 
countrymen,  by  his  public  discourses,  to 
oppose  the  French  invasion.  He  was  a 
roan  of  singular  mental  energy  and  deci- 
[  sion  of  character,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  originating  the  guerilla  warfare, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  bv  the 
juntas  of  Cadiz  and  Seville.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

GILBERT,  (Sir  Humphrey,)  an  able 
navigator,  bom  at  Dartmouth  in  1539. 
His  mother,  when  a  widow,  married  Mr. 
Raleigh,  by  whom  she  had  the  famous 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Gilbert  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  at  Oxford,  and  afl^- 
wards  followed  the  military  profession, 
and  was  knighted  in  1570,  b^  the  lord 
deputy  Sydney,  for  his  services  m  Ireland, 
where  he  had  the  chief  command  in  the 
province  of  Munster.  He,  in  1583,  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name 
of  bis  mistress,  Elizabeth ;  but  his  attempts 
to  settle  a  colony  on  the  American  con- 
tinent were  unsuccessfuL  He  wrote  a 
book  to  pove  a  north-west  passage  to 
Cathaia  and  the  East  Indies.  On  his 
return  from  Newfoundland,  the  ship 
foundered,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perished,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1584. 
GILBERT,  or  GILBERD,  (WiUiam,) 
a  learned  physician  and  experimental 
philosopher,  who  first  discovered  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  loadstone,  was  bom 
in  1540,  at  Colchester,  where  his  father 
was  recorder.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
abrcMd,  and,  on  his  retum  to  London, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  tbe  College  of 
Physicians  in  1573.  He  began  to  prac- 
tise in  London  with  such  reputation,  that 
Elizabeth  appointed  him  her  physician, 
with  a  liberal  pension;  and  James  I. 
continued  him  in  the  same  nost.  In 
1600  he  published  his  book,  De  Magnete, 
&C.  Physioloeia  Nova,  London,  foL,  which 
contained  the  observations  of  former 
writers,  and  miffht  be  said  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  ftiture  improvements. 
Lord  Bacon  instances  it  as  a  very  merito- 
Attempt  to  found  a  philosophical 
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theory  upon  experiment,  according  to  hit 
own  principles;  and  U alley  afterwards 
applied  Gilbert's  notion  of  a  great  internal 
magnet  in  the  earth,  to  explain  the  varia- 
tion and  dipping  of  the  needle.  He  died 
in  1603.  Uu  reputation,  in  consequence 
of  his  discoveries  on  the  magnet,  was 
very  extensive;  so  that  not  only  Car- 
penter, Barrow,  Sir  Kenelm  Disby,  and 
others,  have  compared  him  to  Harvey, 
to  Galileo,  to  Gassendus,  and  other  great 
luminaries  of  philosophy,  but  foreigners 
have  regarded  tiim  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities.  His  MS.  de  Mundi  nostri  Phi- 
losophic Novd,  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1651, 4to,  by  Sir  William  Boswell. 
In  common  with  Kepler,  he  supposes  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  a  kind  of  animated 
being,  possessing  an  intelligent  principle. 
He  left  his  books,  &c.  to  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

GILBERT,  (William,)  an  English 
divine,  bom  in  1613,  and  educated  at 
Edmund  hall,  Oxford.  He  was  ejected 
from  tbe  parish  of  Edgemond,  in  Shrop- 
shire, for  nonconfoimity,  in  1662.  He 
wrote  some  theological  tracts,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  made  a  convert  of  Dr.  South 
to  his  opinion  concerning  predestination. 
He  died  in  1694. 

GILBERT,  (Jeflfray,)  bom  in  1674, 
was  chief-baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  Ejigland, 
abridged  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  published  by  Dodd,  in 
1750,  and  translated  the  12th  ode  of 
Horace's  second  book,  in  a  very  eleeant 
style;  this  was  inserted  in  tne  Wit's 
Horace.  He  died  in  1726.  He  left 
several  law  tracts. 

GILBERT,  (Gabriel,)  a  French  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  secretary  to 
the  duchess  de  Rohan,  and  to  Christina, 

?ueen  of  Sweden.  He  wrote  L'Art  de 
laive,  and  several  dramatic  pieces,  to 
some  of  which  Racine  is  saia  to  have 
been  largely  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
sentiment,  but  for  the  expression.  He 
died  about  1680. 

GILBERT,  (Nicholas  Joseph  Lau- 
rence,) a  French  poet,  bom  in  1751,  at 
Fontenoi-le-Ch&teau,  in  Lorraine.  He 
wrote  Le  Dix-huiti^me  Si^e,  and  Le 
Poete  Malheureux.  A  poem  written  by 
him  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in 
the  year  1780,  contains  some  beautiful 
stanzas. 

GILBERT,  (Davies,)  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  distinguished  anti- 
quarian, was  bora  in  1767,  of  an  ancient 
mmily,  at  St  Erth,  in  Cornwall.  His 
paternal  name  was  Giddy ;  and  he  took 
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the  name  of  Gilbert  in  1817,  after  bis 
marriage  with  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  East- 
bourne, in  Sussex.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  and  was  the 
early  and  liberid  patron  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Helston;  and  in 
1811  he  published  a  tract,  entitled,  A 
Plain  Statement  of  the  Bullion  Question. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  not  long  after  he 
succeeded  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  pre- 
sident, but  resigned  the  ofBce  in  1831. 
He  contributed  several  curious  and  in- 
teresting papers,  especially  on  Cornish 
topography,  to  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
of  whicn  he  was  a  fellow.  He  died  in 
1839. 

GILBERTUS,  (Anglicus,)  a  medical 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  is  said  to  be  the  first  English 
physician  who  exposed  the  absurd  prac- 
tices of  the  monxs  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  He  wrote,  among  other  works. 
Compendium  Medicinie  tam  Morborum 
universalium  quam  particularium,  Lvons, 
1510;  Thesaurus  rauperum;  and  De 
Tuend&  Valetudine.  His  writings  are 
chiefly  compiled  from  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian physicians. 

GILCHRIST,  (Ebenezer,)  an  eminent 
Scotch  physician,  bom  at  Dumfries  in 
1707.  After  studying  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Paris,  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Rheims;  and  in 
1732  he  returned  to  Dumfries,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  medicine  till 
his  death  in  1774.  He  wrote  two  dis- 
sertations on  Nervous  Fevers,  in  the 
Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh ;  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  use  of  Sea>voyages  in  Medicine, 
1756,  and  reprinted  in  1771.  In  the 
former  he  recommends  wine  in  nervous 
fevers,  and  in  the  latter,  sea-voyages  in 
cases  of  consumption. 

GILCHRIST,  (Octavius,)  a  dramatic 
critic,  born  at  Twickenham  in  1779,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
He  published  an  Examination  of  the 
Assertions  of  Ben  Jonson's  enmity  to 
Shakspeare,  8vo,  1808 ;  an  edition  of  the 
Poems  of  Bishop  Corbet,  with  notes,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  8vo,  1808;  and  a 
Letter  to  W.  Gifibrd,  Esq.  on  a  late 
edition  of  Ford's  plays.  He  was  also  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review.     He  died  in  1823. 

GILD  AS,  sumamed  The  Wise,  a 
British  monk,  and  the  most  ancient  writer 
of  this  country  extant,  was  bom  in  51 1, 
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according  to  Leland,  but  others  sav  in 
493.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Ututus,  abbot 
of  Morgan,  and  became  a  monk  of 
Bangor.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
Irelimdy  and  after  his  return  he  appears 
to  have  spent  some  time  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  visited  France  and  Italy, 
whence  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  acquired  a  high    reputation  as  a 

Sreacher.  In  581  he  wrote  his  Epistola 
e  Excidio  Britannise,  et  Castigatione 
Ordinis  Ecclesiastici.  Archbishop  Usher 
refers  this  epistle  to  the  year  564 ;  but 
Cave,  on  the  authority  of  Ralph  de 
Dicetus,  Polvdore  Virgil,  Bale,  &c.  gives 
it  the  later  date.  It  was  first  print^  by 
Polydore  Virgil,  in  1525,  8vo,  fVom  an 
imperfect  and  cormpt  copy ;  which  edition 
was  followed  in  the  eightn  volume  of  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  1568,  by  John  Josseline,  from 
another  corrupt  MS.  An  edition  of  it 
was  published  oy  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  from 
a  more  ancient  and  perfect  MS.  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  in  1691,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Historise  Britannicae, 
Saxonicse,  &c.  Gildas  also  wrote  several 
Letters,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
fragments  in  an  old  collection  of  Canons, 
preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Cotton 
library.  Some  say  he  died  at  the  abbey 
'of  Glastonbury  in  570;  ^cording  to 
others,  he  died  at  the  abbey  of  Bangor 
in  590. 

GILDON,  (Charles,)  a  dramatic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom,  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  at  Gillingham,  in  Dor- 
setshire, in  1665.  After  receiving  the 
first  mdiments  of  his  education  at  his 
native  place,  he  was  sent,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  to  Douay,  to  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  but  his  inclinations  were  not 
for  the  Church,  and  he  retumed  to  Eng- 
land in  1685.  He  spent  in  youthful 
follies,  in  London,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  property,  and  married  a  woman  of  no 
fortune;  and  at  last,  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
went  on  the  st^e,  but  proved  unsuc- 
cessful as  an  actor.  He  edited  Blount's 
Oracles  of  Reason ;  and  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  so  reprehensible 
a  publication  by  his  Deist's  Manual,  1705. 
He  wrote  also  three  unsuccessful  plays, 
an  English  Grammar,  and  a  life  of  Bet- 
terton  the  actor.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,  and  the 
Laws  of  Poetry.  He  offended  Pope,  who 
has  assigned  him  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  Dunciad.  He  died  m  1723. 
GILES,  (St)  supposed  to  have  been  a 
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natiTe  of  Athens,  and  born  about  the 
year  640.  Wamba,  the  Visigoth  king, 
made  him  a  grant  of  land  in  673,  near 
Totdouse,  upon  which  he  built  a  church 
and  monastery.  He  died  in  721.  His 
tomb  was  long  the  object  of  superstitious 
Teneration  to  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

GILES,  or  GILLES,  (of  Viterbo,)  a 
learned  general  of  the  Augustines,  and  a 
cardinal.  He  opened  the  Lateran  council 
under  Julius  II.  (1512),  and  conducted 
several  afiairs  of  importance  for  Leo  X. 
He  died  in  1532.  He  wrote.  Commen- 
taries on  some  of  the  Psalms ;  Remarks 
on  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis ; 
Dialogues,  Epistles,  ana  Odes,  in  praise 
of  Pontanus,  &c.  which  may  be  found  in 
Martenne's  Amplissima  CoUectio. 

GILES,  (John.)     See  .£ou>ivs. 

GILIBERT,  (John  Emanud,)  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  naturalist,  bom 
at  Lyons  in  1741.  He  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier.  He  was  recommended  by  Haller 
to  the  Polish  government,  and  went  in 
1775  to  Grodno,  where  he  established  an 
excellent  botanic  garden.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Wilna,  but  returned  to  Lyons  in 
1783,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Udtel  Dieu,  ana  professor  of  the  College 
of  Medicine.  In  1793  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  that  city,  but  was  forced  to 
flee  when  the  republicans  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  afterwards  returned,  and 
was  made  professor  of  natural  history 
to  the  Central  School.  He  died  in  1 814, 
leaving  several  medical  and  botanical 
works. 

GILIJ,  (Filippo  Luigi,)  an  eminent 
naturalist  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Cor- 
neto, '  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1756. 
Pius  Vil.  made  him  director  of  the 
V^'atican  Observatory,  founded  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  He  evinced  his  ingenuity  by 
affixing  lightning  conductors  to  various 
buildings,  and  especially  to  the  vast  dome 
of  St.  Peter's.  He  also  traced  a  meridian 
line  on  the  area  in  front  of  that  colossal 
edifice.  He  published  several  valuable 
works.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  Rome, 
in  May  1821,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Cceli. 

GILIMER,  or  GELIMER,  descended 
from  Genseric,  was  the  last  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa.  He  deposed  his  relation 
HUderic  in  530,  but  fled  into  Numidia, 
when  invaded  by  the  superior  force  of 
Beiisarius,  whom  Justinian  had  sent 
against  him.  He  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner,  and  when  led  through  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  he  exclaimed,  **  Vanity 
of  vanities,  ail  is  vanity ! "  He  was 
honoured  by  Justinian,  but  refused  to  be 
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raised  to  the  rank  of  senator,  becauaa  th« 
offer  was  made  on  condition  of  his  re- 
nouncing Arianism. 

GILL,  (Alexander,)  bom  in  Lincoln- 
shire  in  1564,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
college,  Oxford.  He  became,  in  1608, 
head  master  of  St  Paul's  School.  He  was 
an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  divine,  and 
critic.  He  died  in  1635,  and  was  buried 
in  the  ante-chapel  belonging  to  Mercers' 
hall.  He  wrote.  Treatise  concerning  the 
Trinity ;  Logonomia  Anglica ;  and  Siu»'ed 
Philosophy  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Creed. 

GILL,  (Alexander,)  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London  in 
1597,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford.  When  he  had  taken  his  master's 
degree  he  became  usher  under  his  father 
in  St  Paul's  School,  and  imder  Thomas 
Famaby  in  his  private  school,  but  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1635,  and  next  year 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  held  the 
school  only  me  years,  bein^  dismissed, 
as  Knight  thinks,  for  excessive  severity. 
He  then  set  up  a  private  school  in  Alders- 
gate-street,  where  he  died  in  1 642.  Most 
of  his  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  excelled, 
is  published  m  a  volume  entitled,  Poetici 
Conatus,  1632,  12mo.  When  usher  of 
St  Paul's  School,  he  had  Milton  under 
him,  who  was  his  favourite  scholar.  Three 
of  Milton's  familiar  Latin  letters  to  him 
are  extant,  replete  with  the  strongest 
testimonies  of  friendship  and  esteem. 

GILL,  (John,)  an  eminent  Baptist 
divine  and  rabbinical  scholar,  born  at 
Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1697, 
of  parents  in  humble  nfe.  He  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
classics.  His  progress  at  school,  however, 
was  intenrupted  by  an  edict  of  the  master, 
requiring  that  all  his  scholars  should  attend 
prayers  at  the  church  on  week-days.  This 
amounted  to  an  expulsion  of  the  children 
of  dissenters,  and  of  young  Gill  among 
the  rest.  Notwithstanding  this  repulse, 
he  went  on  improving  himself  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  moral  and 
natural  philosophy.  Without  a  master, 
also,  he  made  such  progress  in  Hebrew,  as 
soon  to  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
with  facility.  In  November  1716  he  was 
baptized  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
and  soon  after  commenced  preacher,  and 
officiated  first  at  Hicrham  Ferrers,  where 
in  1718  he  married;  he  ako  preached 
occasionally  at  Kettering  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1719,  when  he  was  invited  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Horselydown,  in  Southwark,  where 
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he  continued  for  fifty-one  yewn.  In 
1728  he  published  his  Exposition  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  authenticity  of 
which  he  ably  defended  a^nst  Whiston. 
In  the  same  year  he  pubhshed.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Messiah  considered,  and  proved  to 
be  literallv  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  m  answer 
to  Collins  s  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
considered.  In  1 729  a  Wednesday  even- 
ing lecture  was  established  by  siibscrifH 
tion,  which  he  continued  to  preach  until 
1756.  His  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  appeared  in  1731.  In  1735, 
and  following  years,  he  published  his 
Cause  of  God  and  Truth,  4  vols,  8vo,  a 
defence  of  the  Calvinistic  against  the 
Arminian  sentiments,  on  the  subjects  of 
election,  original  sin,  &c.  Dr.  Gill's  supra* 
lapearian  opinions  in  this  work  having 
been  animadverted  on  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  he  published  an  answer,  en- 
titled, Truth  Defended,  &c.  He  had 
formed  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  books,  and  spent  manv  years 
in  a  careful  study  of  tliem,  reading  the 
Tarffums,  the  Mishna,  the  Talmuds,  and 
the  book  of  Zohar ;  and  having  collected 
a  vast  mass  of  useful  observations,  he  em- 
ployed them  as  illustrations  for  his  Expo- 
sition of  the  Bible.  Of  this  work,  the 
New  Testament  appeared  in  3  vols,  fol. 
1746—1748.  In  1748  he  received  the 
degree  of  D,D.  firom  the  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  His  Exposition  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  publisned  afterwards 
in  various  years,  forming,  along  with  the 
New,  9  vols,  fol.  In  1767  he  published 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Antiqui^  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,  Letters,  Vowel -points, 
and  Accents;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
collated  the  various  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  quoted  in  the  Mishna,  in  the 
Talmuds,  both  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lonian, and  in  the  Rabbath;  and  ex- 
tracted the  variations  in  them,  from  the 
modem  printed  text,  which  he  sent  to 
Dr.  Kennicott,  who  acknowledged  the 
obligation  in  his  State  of  his  Collation, 
published  in  1767.  In  1769  Dr.  Gill 
published  a  Bodv  of  doctrinal  Divinity, 
2  vols,  4to;  and  m  1770  a  Body  of  prac- 
tical Divinity.  He  died  at  his  house  at 
Camberwell,  October  14,  1771. 

G I  LLCS,  (Peter,)  a  learned  adven- 
turer, bom  at  Albi  in  1490.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
classical  literature,  and  in  1533  he  dedi- 
cated a  book  to  Francis  I.,  and  invited 
him  to  send  learned  men  into  foreign 
countries  to  examine  their  manners  and 
customs.  He  was  accordingly  sent  by 
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the  monarch  to  the  Levant ;  but  aa  he 
waa  not  supplied  with  money  for  his 
expenses  as  ne  expected,  he  was  obliged 
in  his  distress  to  enrol  himself  in  the 
army  of  Soliman  II.  for  subnstence. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  another 
voyage,  and  carried  by  the  pirates  to 
Algiers,  whence  he  extricated  himself 
by  the  Uberal  assistance  of  cardinal  d*Ar- 
magnac.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1555.  He 
wrote,  De  Boephoro  Thracio  Libri  Tree, 
Lyons,  1561,  4to;  De  Topographic  Con- 
stantinopoleos  et  de  illius  Antiquitadbus, 
Libri  IV.  1561.  Both  of  these  are  in- 
serted in  Gronovius'  Thes.  Antiq.  Gra^;., 
and  the  latter  was  reprinted  by  Banduri 
in  his  Imperium  Orientale.  Gilles  also 
translated  into  French  Elian's  History 
of  Animals. 

GILLES,  (Peter,)  a  Swiss  Protestant 
divine,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  minuter  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  La  Tour,  in  the  valley 
of  Luceme.  He  wrote  some  controversifd 
works,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Churches  (^  the  Vaudois,  Geneva, 
1644,  4to. 

GILLES,  (John,)  of  Tarascon,  in  Pro- 
vence, was  director  of  the  music,  or 
chapel-master,  in  the  church  ofSt.Stephen, 
in  Toulouse.  He  was  a  sin^r  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix,  and  a 
fellow-pupil  with  the  celebrated  Campra. 
There  are  many  fine  motets  by  himi 
and  several  of  them  have  been  performed 
with  great  applause,  particularly  his  Di- 
ligam  te.  But  his  capital  work  is  a  Messe 
des  Morts,  of  which  the  following  history 
is  recounted  by  Laborde.  "  Two  coun- 
sellors of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
died  nearly  at  the  same  time,  each  of 
them  leaving  a  son.  The  two  youths 
were  united  in  the  closest  friendship,  and 
they  aereed  to  join  in  celebrating  a  gnmd 
funeral  service  for  their  parents.  They, 
consequently,  engaged  Gilles  to  compose 
a  Requiem,  allowing  him  six  months  to 
complete  the  work.  When  the  mass  was 
finisned,  Gilles  collected  all  the  musicians 
in  the  town  to  assist  at  the  rehearsal, 
inviting  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  amons^  others 
Campra  and  the  abb^  Madin.  The  com- 
position was  found  to  be  admirable ;  how- 
ever, the  two  young  cotmsellors  had 
changed  their  opinions,  and  would  not 
have  it  performed.  Irritated  by  thia 
curcumstance,  Gilles  said  to  one  of  them. 
*Very  well,  then,  its  first  performance 
shall  be  for  myself.'  "  In  fact,  he  died 
very  soon  afler  ( 1 706),  when  the  mass  waa 
sung  for  him.     It  was  subsequently  used. 
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in  1764,  at  the  funend  service  in  honour 
of  Rameau,  at  the  Oratoire,  in  Paris. 

GILLESPIE,  (George,)  a  Scotch 
divine,  one  of  the  four  sent  as  commis- 
iioners  firom  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
Westminster  in  1643.  He  wrote,  Aaron's 
Rod  filossominff;  Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tionsp  &c.     He  died  in  1648. 

GILLI,  (Filippo  Sal?ator,)  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  bom  in  the  Papal  States.  He 
went  to  South  America  in  1740,  and 
resided  there  for  twenty-five  years,  seven 
of  which  he  spent  at  Santa  Fe  di  Bogota 
After  the  suppression  of  his  order  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  published,  Sagdo 
suU  Storia  d' America,  o  Storia  naturtue, 
civile,  e  sacra  dei  Reffni  e  delle  Pro- 
vincie  Spagnuole  deUa  Terra-ferma  nell' 
America  meridionale,  Rome,  1780 — 
1784,  4  vols,  8vo. 

GILLIES,  (John,)  an  eminent  Greek 
scholar,  and  royal  historiographer  for 
Scotland,  was  bom  at  Brechin,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  in  1747,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Glas^w.  After 
travelling  on  the  continent  with  the  sons 
of  the  eaii  of  Hopetoun,  who,  in  1777, 
■ettled  upon  him  an  annuity  for  life,  he 
in  1784  resumed  his  literary  labours,  and 
took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Robertson  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king  for  Scotland. 
In  1794  he  married.  He  continued  his 
literary  industry  to  a  late  period  of  life. 
He  died  at  dapham,  in  Surrey,  in  1836. 
He  published.  Orations  of  Isocrates  and 
those  of  Lyaias,  translated,  with  some 
•oconnt  of  tnebr  lives,  and  a  discourse  on 
the  history,  manners,  and  character  of 
the  Greeks,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnenan  war  to  the  battle  of  Chss- 
ronea,  1778 ;  History  of  Ancient  Greece; 
View  of  the  Reign  oi  Frederic  11.  of 
Pnnsia,  with  a  parallel  between  that 
Prince  and  Philip  II.  of  Macedon;  Ari- 
•totle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  comprising  his 
IVactical  Philosophy,  translated  firom  the 
CSreek,  with  notc»,  the  critical  history  of 
his  Ufe,  and  a  new  analysis  of  his  specu- 
lative works ;  Supplement  to  the  Analysis 
of  Aristotle's  Speculative  Works,  1804, 
4to;  History  of  the  World  firom  Alex- 
ander to  Augustus;  and  Translation  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  1823. 

GILPIN,  (Bernard,)  a  pious  divine, 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  bora  of 
a  respectable  family,  at  Kentmire,  in 
Westmoreland,  in  151 7.  He  early  evinced 
t  contemplative  seriousness  of  disposition, 
which  lea  his  parents  to  educate  him  for 
the  Church,  and  they  accordingly  placed 
him  at  a  grammar-school,  whence,  at  the 
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age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  him- 
self with  eagerness  to  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  Erasmus.  He  now  made  the 
Scriptures  hb  chief  study,  and  earnestly 
set  about  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. In  1539  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A. ;  and  in  1541  that  of  M.A.,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  elected  fellow 
of  his  college,  and  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  His  reputation  for  learning  soon 
after  led  to  his  being  solicited  by  cardinal 
Wolsey's  agents  to  accept  an  establish- 
ment in  his  new  foundation  at  Christ- 
church,  whither  he  removed  from  Queen's 
college.  Here  he  continued  his  former 
studies,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  by 
maintaining  a  dispute  against  Hooper, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  defence 
of  them.  This  oispute,  however,  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  discovering  that 
the  Rombn  tenets  were  not  so  weU  sup- 
ported by  Scripture  as  was  commonly 
imagined.  Upon  the  accession  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  Peter  Martyr  was  sent  under 
that  prince's  patronage  to  Oxford,  where 
he  began  with  an  attack  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  corporeal  presence,  which  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  popish  party,  and  led 
them  to  make  pressing  applications  to 
Gilpin  to  become  one  of  their  champions. 
Sucn  importunity  was  used  with  him, 
that  he  at  length  consented  to  enter  the 
lists  with  Peter  Martyr.  The  dispute 
between  these  opponents  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  Gilpin  found  himself  so  pressed 
by  his  adversary's  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  plain  language  of  the  sacred  writings, 
that  he  publicly  acknowledged  himself  in- 
capable of  maintaining  his  cause.  He  now 
began  to  read,  with  greater  diligence  tlian 
before,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers ;  the  result  of  which  was  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers.  He  also  communicated 
some  of  hb  doubts  to  Cuthbert  Tonstal, 
bishop  of  Durham,  his  mother's  uncle,  and 
to  other  learned  men  of  the  university, 
and  at  length  became  fully  convinced  of 
the  errors  of  Popery.  In  November  1 552 
he  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Norton,  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham.  He  now  visited 
the  continent,  and  at  Paris  caused  to  be 
printed  a  treatise  on  the  sacraments, 
written  by  Tonstal,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1556.  By  the  patronage  of 
Tonstal  he  obtained  the  arcndeaconry  of 
Durham,  and  the  rectory  of  Easinffton, 
and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Houghton- 
le-Spring.    Zealous  and  active,  he  con- 
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ducted  himself  as  the  friend  of  piety  and 
religion,  he  enforced  residence  among 
the  clergy,  and  everywhere  supported  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  yutue.  His 
influence  as  a  pastor  was  considered  so 
great,  that  Bonner,  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  reformers,  marked 
him  for  destruction,  and  Gilpin,  sum- 
raoned  to  London,  already  prepared  him- 
self to  march  to  the  stake  with  all  the 
composure  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him,  when  the  death  of  queen  Mary 
stopped  the  hand  of  lus  persecutors,  and 
restored  him  to  his  parishioners.  He  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  by  (jueen 
Elizabeth,  and  also  the  headship  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford;  but  he  modestly 
refused  these  honours,  satisfied  to  live 
and  to  die  among  his  parishioners,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  a  father. 
Strict  order  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  household  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a  hospitality  scarcely  less  than 
princely ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  industry,  and  peace,  among 
his  parishioners,  knew  no  intermission. 
He  died  in  1583,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
slender,  and  in  his  dress  he  was  neat 
and  simple.  His  imagination,  memory, 
and  judgment,  were  lively,  retentive,  and 
solid.  By  his  imwearied  application  he 
had  amassed  a  great  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  was  ignorant  of  no  part  of  learning 
at  that  time  in  esteem.  In  languages, 
history,  and  divinity,  he  particularly  ex- 
celled, and  was  no  mean  poet,  though  he 
spent  but  little  time  in  the  pursuit  of  an^ 
studies  foreign  to  his  profession.  His 
temper  was  naturally  warm;  but  by 
degrees  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
entire  self-command.  His  disposition 
was  serious;  yet  amon^  his  particular 
friends  he  was  commonly  cheerful,  and 
sometimes  facetious.  Ub  severity  had 
no  object  but  himself;  to  others  he  was 
mild,  candid,  and  induleent.  He  used 
to  express  a  particular  indignation  against 
slander.  To  the  opinions  of  others,  how- 
ever different  from  his  own,  he  was  most 
indulgent,  and  thought  moderation  one 
of  the  most  eenuine  effects  of  true  piety. 
In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  very 
temperate,  and  rather  abstemious;  and 
whatever  his  other  virtues  were,  their 
lustre  was  sreatly  increased  by  his  sin- 
cerity and  humiutj^,  which  his  religion 
led  him  to  practise  m  the  most  unaffected 
manner.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
bishop  Carleton,  and  by  his  descendant, 
William  Gilpin. — His  brother,  Geobge, 
translated  from  the  Dutch  that  keen 
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satire  of  Alegambe,  The  Bee-hive  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

GILPIN,  (Richard,)  a  nonconformist 
divine  and  physician,  probably  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceding,  was  a 
native  of  Cumberiand,  and  educated  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford.  He  took  orders, 
and  became  minister  of  Greystock,  in  his 
own  county;  but  preached  with  great 
applause  in  London,  at  Lambeth,  the 
Savoy,  &o.,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  till  he  was  silenced  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 1662.  He  afterwards  practised 
physic  at  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1657, 
His  best  known  publication  is  his  Dis- 
course on  Satan's  Temptation,  1677,  4to. 

GILPIN,  (William,)  an  English  divine, 
a  descendant  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  bom  at 
Carlisle  in  1724,  and  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford.  He  kept  a  school  at 
Cheam,  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  became 
vicar  of  Boldre,  in  Hampshire,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1804. 
He  published.  The  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin; 
The  Lives  of  Latimer,  Wickliffe,  Huss, 
and  Cranmer;  Lectures  on  the  Church 
Catechism ;  Exposition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; Observations  on  Picturesque 
Beauty  ;  A  Tour  to  the  Lakes ;  Remarks 
on  Forest  Scenery;  Essay  on  Prints; 
Observations  on  the  River  Wye;  Re- 
marks on  the  Western  Parts  of  England ; 
Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation ; 
Moral  Contrasts,  8vo.  He  left  the  profits 
of  his  publications  for  the  endowment  of 
a  school  at  Boldre. 

GILPIN,  (Sawrey,)an  English  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Carlisle 
in  1733.  He  was  at  fint  a  ship- painter, 
but  his  genius  leading  him  to  a  higher 
aim,  he  began  to  design  animals,  and 
soon  became  eminent  as  a  painter  oi 
horses.     He  died  in  London  in  1807. 

GIL  POLO,  (Gaspard,)  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  at  Valencia  in  1516.  His 
oest  work  is  a  pastoral  fable,  in  prose 
and  verse,  entitled  Diana  Enamorada, 
which  is  highly  extolled  by  Cervantes  in 
his  Don  Quixote.  The  best  edition  of 
the  Diana  is  that  of  London,  1739,  pub- 
lished by  Pineda,  the  Jew.  The  poem 
has  been  imitated  by  Bartliius,  in  his 
Erodidascalus.     Gil  Polo  died  in  1572. 

GILRAY,  (James,)  an  artist  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  as  a  designer  of 
caricatures,  which  he  etched  in  aqua- 
fortis. His  fertility  of  invention,  and  the 
rich  humour  and  spirit  of  his  works,  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  carica- 
turist     He  died  in  1815. 

GIL  VICENTE,   called  the  Plautus 
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of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Barcellos  about 
1485,  of  an  old  and  diBtinguisbed  family. 
He  at  first  studied  law,  which  he  soon 
abandoned  for  the  sta^e.  His  plays 
were  acted  at  the  court  of  king  Em- 
manuel ;  the  first  of  them  was  peiformed 
in  1504.  His  daughter  Paula  (lady  of 
honour  to  a  royal  princess)  was  the 
first  dramatic  performer  of  her  time  in 
Portugal.  Gil  V  icente  preceded  by  almost 
a  century  Lope  de  Vega  and  Sbakspeare, 
and  Erasmus  learned  Portuguese  solely 
with  a  view  to  read  his  worKs.  He  was 
liberally  patronized  by  John  III.,  the 
successor  of  Emmanuel.  His  dramas 
were  published  by  his  son  (who  was  also 
a  writer  for  the  stage)  in  1562,  at  Lisbon, 
in  foL,  and  republished  at  the  same  place 
in  4to,  in  1586.     He  died  m  1557. 

GIN,  (Peter  Louis  Claude,)  a  French 
writer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1 726.  He  became 
successively  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  grand 
counciL  He  published  a  translation  of 
Homer,  1784,  8vo,  Hesiod,,  Theocritus, 
Demosthenes,  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  He  wrote.  Traits  de  I'Elo- 
quenee  du  Barreau;  De  la  Religion,  par 
un  Homme  du  Monde,  1778,  and  follow- 
ing years,  abridged  by  the  author,  under 
the  title  of  Nouveaux  Melanges  de  Philo- 
sophie  et  de  la  Litt^rature;  Les  vrais 
Pnncipes  du  Gouvemement  Fran^aise; 
and.  Analyse  rabonn6e  du  Droit  Fran9aiB. 
He  died  in  1807. 

GINANI,  or  GINANNI,  (Joseph, 
count,)  an  Italian  naturalist  bom  at 
Ravenna  in  1692.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Bologna,  and  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
his  native  place ;  and  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  caused  a  medal  to  be  stmck  in 
honour  of  him,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  unwearied  and  useful  labours.  He 
died  in  1753. 

GINANI,  (Francis,  count,)  an  emi- 
nent naturalist  and  agriculturist,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Ravenna 
in  1716.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  at  Parma,  as  page  to  the  duke 
Antony  Famese ;  and  upon  his  return, 
he  particularly  attended  to  natural  his- 
tory, under  the  direction  of  his  uncle. 
He  devoted  himself  to  a  retired  and  stu- 
dious life,  collected  a  large  and  valuable 
museum,  and  invented  agricultural  in- 
struments and  other  pieces  of  mechanism. 
His  writings  obtained  him  admission  into 
the  learned  Societies  of  Perugia,  Heme, 
Paris,  and  London  ;  and  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  most 
tminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  age. 
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He  died  in  1766.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled,  Delle  Malattie  del  Grano  in 
Erba,  Trattato  storico-fisico,  1759,  4to. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  compass  and 
erudition,  treating  with  exactness  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  disease  affecting 
green  com,  with  their  causes  and  remedies. 
GINGUENE,  (Peter  Louis,)  an  active 
agent  in  the  French  Revolution,  a  poet, 
and  a  writer  on  criticism,  bom  at  Rennes 
in  1748,  and  educated  under  the  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  under  the  secular  clergy 
who  succeeded  them.  His  earliest  poem 
was  his  ConfesBi<m  de  Zulm6,  which  had 
great  success.  In  1778  he  obtained  an 
ofiice  in  the  department  of  finance.  He 
hailed  the  approach  of  the  Revolution 
with  undissembled  tranroort ;  but  he  had 
nearly  fallen  a  victim  auring  the  reign 
of  terror.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
director-general  of  the  commission  of 
public  instruction.  He  was  sent  to  Turin 
oy  the  Directory,  as  ambassador  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia;  and  on  his  return 
Buonaparte  made  him  a  m«nber  of  the 
Tribunate ;  but  he  showed  so  little  sub- 
mission to  the  views  of  the  consul,  that 
he  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed.  He 
now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  liten^ 
ture,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Histoire  LiU^raire  de  la 
France,  which  the  Benedictines  had 
brought  down  only  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  three  last  vdumes  appeared  in  1814, 
1817,  and  1820.  In  1810  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  his  great  work,  L*His- 
toire  Litt^raire  d*ltalie,  which  was  com- 
pleted, in  9  vols,  in  1819,  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  which  took  place  in  1816. 
In  the  composition  of  the  two  last  volumes 
he  was  assisted  by  Salfi.  The  work  was 
speedily  translated  into  Italian  at  Milan, 
Venice,  and  Naples.  Ginguen^  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Biographie  Universelle, 
for  which  he  wrote  the  articles  on  Dante, 
Ariosto,  and  Boccacio. 

GIOCONDO,  (Fra  Giovanni,)  Latin 
JucuNDus,  an  antiquarian  and  architect, 
born  about  1435  at  Verona,  where  he 
was  first  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  in  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  instructing  Julius  Cs&sar  Sca- 
liger,  then  attending  upon  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  the  quality  of  a  pace.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  classical  leaming  by  the  collee* 
tion  of  ancient  monuments  and  manu- 
scripts, and  he  presented  to  Lorenzo  dd 
Medici  a  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions 
which  he  had  made  with  great  labour. 
He  also  visited  Paris  in  1499,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Louis  XII.  to  build 
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the  brid^  of  Notre  Dame,  heron  in 
1500,  and  finished  in  1507.  He  had 
the  title  of  architect-royal  in  France,  at 
appears  from  the  honourable  mention 
made  of  him  by  the  learned  Badstts, 
with  whom  he  omtracted  an  intimacy. 
He  published  VitruTius,  illustrated  with 
138  enmyings  in  wood,  Venice,  1511, 
with  a  dedication  to  pope  Julius  II.  He 
also  assisted  in  editing  Frontinus  de 
Aquseductis ;  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustic& ; 
Aurelius  Victor ;  and  Ceraar's  Commen- 
taries; and  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
design  of  Caesar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  wrote  in 
1506  four  dissertations  addressed  to  the 
magistracy  of  Venice  concerning  the 
waters  of  that  city,  which  are  preserved 
in  its  archives.  When  the  Rialto  was 
burnt  in  1513,  he  ffave  a  design  for  re- 
building it.  He  wen  went  to  Rome, 
where,  on  the  death  of  Braraaote,  he 
was  joined  with  Raphaelle  and  San  Gallo 
in  simerintending  the  erection  of  St. 
Peter  s.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

GIOJA,  (Flavio,)  an  Italian  navigator, 
born  at  Pasitano,  near  Amalfi,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  about  1300.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied 
the  magnetic  needle  (known  before  his 
time)  to  the  purposes  of  navigatioir.  It 
is  said,  that  to  show  this  instrument  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  a  subject  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  who  at  that  time  was 
a  junior  brancn  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  of  the  dynasty  of  Anion,  be 
marked  the  north  point  with  a  neur-de* 
lis.  As  a  memorial  of  this,  the  territory 
of  Principato,  in  which  Gioja  was  bom, 
bears  a  compass  for  its  arms.  Some 
authors,  it  is  true,  have  claimed  this 
invention  for  the  French,  and  others 
for  the  English.  Others  again  maintain, 
that  the  Chinese  had  discovered  tliis  in- 
strument long  before  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans ;  and  that  the  secret  was 
brought  to  Italy  by  Marco  Paulo  in  1260. 

GIOJA,  (Melchiorre,)  an  Italian 
writer  on  government  and  political  eco- 
nomy, born  at  Piacenza  in  1767,  and 
educated  at  the  College  Alberoni  of  that 
town.  When  Buonaparte  invaded  Lom- 
bardy  in  1796,  Gioja  went  to  live  at 
Milan,  adopted  republican  opinions,  be- 
came a  pobtical  writer,  and  publicly  ad- 
vocated a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
the  French  one  of  1795.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  Quadro  Politico  di  Milano ; 
Cosa  ^  Patriotismo;  I  Partiti  cbiamati 
air  Ordine;  La  Causa  di  Dio  e  degli 
Uomini  difesa  dagl'  Insult!  degli  Emjij 
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e  dalle  Pretension!  dei  FanaticL  He 
was  imprisoned  as  a  republican  in  1799, 
but  was  liberated  after  the  battie  of 
Marengo.  His  next  works  were,  Sul 
Commercio  dei  Comettibili,  e  caro  preuo 
del  vittoj  I  Tedeschi,  i  Francesi,  e  i 
Russi  in  Lombardia;  Nuovo  Prospetto 
delle  Scienze  Economiche;  Del  Merito 
e  delle  Ricompense ;  and  Dell'  Ingiuria 
e  dei  Danni  e  del  Soddisfacimento.  He 
wrote  also  a  Treatise  on  Ideology ;  Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy ;  II  Nuovo  Galateo ; 
and  Filosofia  della  Statistica.  He  died 
in  1829. 

GIOLITO,  (de  Ferrari,)  the  name  of 
a  family  of  celebrated  Italian  printers. 
The  first  of  these,  Giovanni,  a  native  of 
Trino,  in  Montferrat,  removed  to  Venice 
about  1530,  and  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  hu  son  Gabbibl, 
who  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
family ;  he  employed  several  learned  men 
in  the  correction  of  his  editions,  which, 
however,  are  more  valued  for  the  beauty 
of  the  type  and  paper,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship,  than  for  their  ac- 
curacy. He  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  died  in  1581.  His  two 
sons,  John  and  Giampaolo,  succeeded 
him. 

G  I O  RD  A  N  I,  (Vitale,)  an  Italian 
mathematician, .  bom  at  Bitonto,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1633.  He  at  first 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but 
afterwards  deserted  it,  and  married  a 
young  woman  at  Taranto,  when  he  ]>os- 
sessed  no  means  of  providing  for  a  family. 
After  leading  for  some  time  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life,  he  killed  one  of  his  wife's 
brothers,  who  had  reproached  him  on 
account  of  his  vices,  and  then  entered  as 
a  soldier  on  board  one  of  the  galleys 
which  Innocent  X.  sent  against  the 
Turks.  The  commander,  perceiving  in 
him  abilities  above  his  condition,  be- 
stowed on  him  the  place  of  purser.  This 
situation  obliged  him  to  improve  himself 
in  arithmetic,  of  which  he  scarcely  knew 
the  rudimenta ;  but  with  tiie  aid  of  the 
arithmetic  of  Gavins,  he  made  himself 
master  of  that  science,  and  contracted  a 
love  for  mathematical  studies.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  obtained  the  poet  of 
keeper  of  the  casUe  of  St  Angelo,  and 
soon  acquired  the  character  of  an  able 
geometrician,  insomuch  that  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  during  her  residence  at 
itome,  chose  him  for  her  mathematician : 
Louis  XIV.  also  appointed  him  to  teach 
the  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  which  he  had  esta- 
bhshed  in  that  city.    In  1672  Clement  X. 
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k  made  him  engineer  to  the  castle  of  St 
I  Angelo,  and  in  1685  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  mathematical  professorship 
in  the  ci^ege  della  Sapienza.  In  1691 
he  WIS  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  the  ArcadL  He  died  m  1711.  His 
principal  works  are,  Euclide  Restitute; 
be  Componendis  Oravium  Momentis  ; 
Fundamentum  Doctrinee  Motus  Gravium ; 
and  Ad  Hyacint  Christophorum  Epistola. 
GIORDANO,  (Luca,)  a  celebrated 
painter,  bom  at  Naples,  in  1632.  His 
father  placed  him  at  first  under  the 
toition  of  Bibera,  and  then  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  study  in  the  school  of  Cortona, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  On 
hearing  of  nis  success,  his  father,  who 
was .  livine  in  obscuri^,  followed  him  to 
Rome,  where  his  works  were  in  such 
demand,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
execute  all  the  commissions  that  flowed 
m  upon  him.  On  these  occasions  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  father  to  urge  him  to 
dispatch  by  constantly  repeating  "  Luca 
Fa  Presto,  by  which  appellation  he  has 
been  frequently  designated.  The  imi- 
tatiye  faculty  of  Giordano  was  wonderful, 
and  his  own  manner  seems  formed  of  a 
combination  of  the  yarious  styles  of  the 
distinguished  painters  he  copied.  His 
works  abound  in  Naples,  and  may  be 
seen  not  onljr  in  all  the  churches  in  that 
city,  but  in  the  priyate  galleries  of  art 
He  yisited  Spain  on  the  inyitation  of 
Charles  II.,  and  painted  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  and  the  staircase  of  the 
Eicnrial.     He  died  at  Naples  in  1705. 

GIORGI,  (Antonio  Agostino^)  a 
learned  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  Augus- 
tine order,  bom  in  1711,  at  San  Mauro, 
near  RiminL  He  studied  at  Verona, 
Bdogna,  and  Padua,  and  became  an 
aocomplisl\|ed  scholar,  particularly  in  the 
oriental  laneuages.  In  1745  IBenedict 
XIV.  inyited  him  to  Rome  to  the  theolo- 

fical  chair  of  La  Sapienza,  and  made 
im  librarian  del  Angdica,  and  ordered 
him  to  expunge  from  the  Index  Expur- 
ntorius  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  the 
History  of  Pelagianism  of  cardinal  Noris, 
which  that  tribmial  had  condemned.  The 
emperor  Francis  I.  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  settle  at  Vienna,  and  made 
hhn  most  liberal  offers,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  published  in  1761  hu  Alpha- 
betum  Thibetanum,  4to,  enriched  with 
yaluable  dissertations  on  the  eeomphy, 
mythc^ogy,  history,  and  antiqmties  of 
Thibet;  and  in  this  he  explains  with 
great  ability  the  MSS.  found  in  1721 
near  the  Caspian  Sea  by  some  Russian 
troops,  and  sent  by  Peter  I.  to  M.  Bignon, 
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He  next  published  Fragmentum  Eyan- 
gelii  S.  Jobannis  Graeco-CoptoThebaicum 
Sseculi  quarti;  additamentum  ex  yetus- 
tissimis  Membranis  Lectionum  £vange- 
licarum  Diyinse  Misses  Cod.  Diaconici 
Reliquiae,  et  Liturgicaalia  Fragmenta,  &c. 
Rome,  1789,  4to.  Among  his  unpub- 
lished writings  is  one  on  the  Greek 
marbles  of  the  temple  of  Malatesi  at 
Rimini.    He  died  in  1797. 

GIORGI ANI,  ( Alseid  Alscherif  Abou 
Hassan,  or  Hossain  Ali,)  a  celebrated 
Mussulman  writer,  bom  in  1337.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Mobarekschah,  and 
of  Alaeddin  Mohammed  Ben  Atth&r  al 
Bokhari;  and  was  the  author  of  the 
Ta&rifit ;  of  A  Commentary  on  Euclid, 
as  nublished  by  the  famous  Nassireddin ; 
and  of  A  Commentary  on  the  Adab  al 
Aigi,  a  moral  treatise,  written  by  Adha- 
deddin  Ben  Ahmed.     He  died  in  1413. 

GIORGIONE,  (Giorgio  Barbarelli,)  a 
celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Castel  Franco, 
near  Treyisi,  in  1477.  He  was  instmcted 
by  Giovanni  Bellini,  at  Venice,  where 
Titian  was  his  fellow  pupil,  but  he  soon 
cast  aside  the  antiquated  constraint  of  his 
master's  school,  treating  art  with  freedom, 
and  handling  hb  colours  in  a  bold  and 
decided  manner.  His  portraits  and  cha- 
racteristic ideal  heads  represent  an  ele- 
vated race  of  beings,  in  which  grace, 
^g^^^i  and  expression,  previul.  His 
sacred  subjects  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  finest  specimen  of  the 
latter  class  is  in  the  Leuchtenberg  gal- 
lery at  Munich.  The  works  of  this  master 
are  rare.  The  frescos  which  he  painted 
at  Venice  no  longer  exist  Of  his  his- 
torical pictures  there  are  not  many 
specimens.  In  the  Dresden  ffallery  w 
Jacob  greeting  Rachel,  remarkable  for 
its  graceful  and  pastoral  simplicity;  in 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
The  Finding  of  Moses ;  and  in  the  National 
Gallery,  The  Death  of  St  Peter.  He  died 
of  the  plague  in  1511. 

GIOSEPPINO,  (Giuseppe  Cesari  d' 
Arpino,  II,)  a  painter,  bom  at  Arpino,  in 
1560.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  patronized  by  Sixtus  V.,  Clement 
VIIL,  Paul  v.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  and 
was  employed  upon  the  mosaics  in  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's.  He  died  in  1640, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ara  CoeU. 

GIOTTINO.    See  Stepano. 

GIOTTO,  or  ANGIOLOTTO,  (di 
Bondone,)  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at 
Vespignano,  near  Florence,  in  1276. 
When  following  his  occupation  of  a  shep- 
herd boy,  Cimabue  discovered  him  draw* 
ing  the  figure  of  a  lamb  on  a  slate,  and 
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was  80  ftraek  with  hit  eztraordinaTy 
genius,  that  he  brought  him  to  Florence, 
and  initnicted  him  in  the  art  of  painting 
with  the  greatest  care.  Before  long  the 
pupil  far  surpassed  the  master,  and  pro- 
duced a  picture  which,  though  of  a  style 
dry  and  nard,  evinced  a  wonderftil  per- 
ception of  grace  and  beauty,  diyested  of 
the  stiffness  and  formality  which  charac- 
terised all  the  works  of  Cimabue.  His 
contemporaries  have  recorded  his  fame, 
and  the  greatest  of  them,  Dante,  has 
sung  his  praises  in  the  Divina  Commedia. 
A  vast  number  of  the  works  of  Giotto 
have  disappeared.  Of  those  that  remain, 
one  of  the  best  is  in  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco  at  Arsisi,  over  the  tomb  of  the 
saint.  In  this  painting  Giotto  has  fol- 
lowed the  allegory  of  Dante,  representing 
the  three  vows  of  the  order  of  St  Francis, 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience.  In  a 
chapel  at  Padua  there  is  a  Crucifixion 
in  iresco  by  him,  and  at  Florence  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  in  mosaic.  He  died 
m  1336. 

GIOVIO.     See  Jovius. 

GIRALDI,  (Lilio  Gregorio.)  Latin 
Gtraldus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  bom  of  poor  parents,  at 
Ferrara,  in  1479.  He  stucued  at  his 
native  place,  and,  after  finishing  his 
education  under  Battista  Guarino,  and 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  contracted  a  fViendship 
wttn  Pontano,  Sannazzaro,  and  other 
elegant  scholars  then  in  that  city.  He 
next  visited  Mirandola,  Carpi,  and  Milan. 
At  Modena  the  countess  Rangone  chose 
him  for  preceptor  to  her  son  Hercules, 
afterwards  cardinal.  He  accompanied 
this  lady  to  Rome  at  the  beeinnmg  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  had  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican.  He  remained  in 
Rome  during  the  two  succeeding  ponti- 
ficates of  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII., 
and  at  the  sacking  of  that  capital  in  1527 
he  lost  all  his  property.  He  now  went 
to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Mirandola, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  Gianfrancesco  Pico;  but  this 
patron  was  murdered  in  1533,  and  Qiraldi 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  Ferrara. 
From  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he 
was  reduced  he  was  relieved  by  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  Renea,  and  that  of  several 
of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  of  Celio  Cal- 
cagnini,  and  of  Manardl,  the  learned 
physician.  He  died  of  the  gout,  fW>m 
which  he  had  been  long  a  sufibrer,  in 
1552.  He  bequeathed  his  books  to 
Cinthio  Giraldi,  who  appears  to  have 
been  his  kinsman.  His  works,  which 
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were  first  printed  separately,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  2  vols,  fol..  ut 
Basle,  1580,  and  at  Leyden,  1696.  The 
most  valued  pieces  among  them  are, 
Historia  de  Ueis  Gentium ;  Historise 
Poetarum  tam  Grsecorum  quam  Lati- 
norum  Dialogi  decem ;  and,  Dialogi  duo 
de  Poetis  nostrorum.  He  also  wrote  De 
Annis  et  Mensibus,  cseterisque  Tcmporis 
Partibus,  una  cum  Kalendario  Romano 
et  Graeco,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  the  kalendar,  which  was  afterwards 
effected  b^  Gregory  XIII.  about  1582. 
Some  of  his  Latin  poems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Leyden  edition  of  his  works. 

GIRALDI  CINTIO,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) an  Italian  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Ferrara  in  1504.  He  studied 
the  classics  undet  Celio  Calcagnini,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic,  under  Manardi.  In  1542,  duke 
Hercules  of  Ferrara  made  him  his  secre- 
tary; in  which  office  he  was  continued 
by  that  prince's  successor,  Alfonso  II. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Mondovi,  in 
Piedmont,  where  he  taught  the  belles- 
lettres  publicly  for  three  years ;  and  went 
to  Tunn  on  the  removal  thither  of  the 
university  in  1568 ;  but  the  air  there  not 
agreeing  with  his  constitution,  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia. 
This  post  he  fiUea  with  mat  repute  ;  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  acade- 
my of  that  town.  It  was  here  he  got  the 
name  of  Cintio,  which  he  retained  ever 
'after.  The  gout,  which  was  hereditary 
in  his  family,  beginning  to  attack  him, 
he  returned  to  Ferrara;  but  after  lanjg;uish- 
ing  about  three  months,  he  died  m  De- 
cember, 1573.  He  wrote  nine  tragedies 
in  Italian,  of  which  that  entitled  L*Or- 
becche  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  b  still 
accounted  one  of  the  best  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  that  age.  He  wrote  abo  Egle, 
a  pastoral  drama,  and  Erode,  a  poem  in 
ottivarima.  But  his  greatest  work  is  his 
Gli  Hecatomiti,  or  Hundred  Novels,  (after 
the  manner  of  Boccacio,)  2  vols,  8voy 
Venice,  1566;  and  1608,  2  vols,  4to. 
This  has  been  translated  into  different 
languages. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS.  See 
Ba&rt. 

GIRARD,  (John,)  a  French  priest, 
bom  at  Paris,  in  1641.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  practical  and  devotional 
treatises,  which  form  a  body  of  practical 
morality  adapted  to  all  conditions,  and 
foundea  on  the  Scriptures,  the  canons, 
the  councils,  and  thefiuhen.  He  died 
in  1709. 
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GIRARD,  (Gabriel,)  distinguished  for 
hb  writings  on  the  French  language^ 
bom  in  1677,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne. 
He  was  almoner  to  the  duchess  de  Berri, 
and  king's  interpreter  for  the  Sclavonian 
and  Russian  languages.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy  in  1744.  His 
principal  work  was  Synonymes  Fran9ois, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  that 
the  French  words  usually  accounted  sy- 
nonymous have,  almost  all,  shades  of 
difference,  which,  in  correct  speech, 
should  prevent  them  from  being  used 
indifferently.  This  position  he  illustrates 
by  short  sentences,  chosen  with  much 
taste,  and  a  very  nice  discrimination.  No 
work  of  the  grammatical  kind  was  ever 
so  pleasing  to  read ;  and  Voltaire  says  of 
it,  '<  that  It  will  subsist  as  long  as  the 
language,  and  will  even  serve  to  make  it 
subsist!"  A  new  edition  of  it,  much 
augmented,  was  published  by  Beanz^e,  in 
1769,  2  vols,  12ino.  Girard  also  wrote 
a  French  grammar,  entitled  Principes  de 
la  Langue  Fran9aise,  2  vols,  12mo,  1747* 
He  died  in  174& 

GIRARD,  (John  Baptist,)  a  Je8uit,bom 
at  Dole,  in  Franche-Comt6,  in  1680.  He 
was  tried  by  the  parliament  of  Aiz,  on 
the  accusation  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
Catharine  Cadiere,  for  using  sorcery  in 
the  violation  of  her  person.  This  trial 
excited  an  extraordinary  sensation.  Girard 
was  acquitted.  He  died  in  1733,  two 
years  aner  his  trial,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  1731,  in  2  vols,  fol., 
and  m  8  vols,  12mo. 

GIRARDON,  (Francis,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  bom  at  Troyes  in  1630, 
was  the  son  of  a  founder  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne.  He  studied  at  Paris,  under 
Anguier,  and  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV., 
with  a  liberal  pension,  to  Rome.  On  his 
return  be  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1657,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  oi  Le  Bran.  Among  the 
principiu  of  his  works  are  four  of  the 
tiffures  composing  the  group  of  the  bathf 
of  Apollo,  and  the  rape  of  Proserpine ; 
both  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles;  the 
equestrian  statue  oi  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  nuittsoleum  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
the  church  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  rose 
through  the  various  dignities  in  the  aca- 
demy to  that  of  chancellor,  to  which  he 
was  nominated  in  1695.  He  died  in 
1715. 

GIRDLESTONE, (Thomas,)  aphysi- 
cian  and  medical  writer,  bom  at  Hol^  in 
Norfolk,  in  1 758.  He  practised  f<Nr  more 
tlian  tbirty  years  at  Yarmouth.  He 
•rrole,  Essays  on  the  Hepatitics  and 
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Spasmodic  Affections  in  India;  A  Cast 
ot  Diabetes,  with  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  that  Disease;  and  contributions  to 
medical  journals.  He  also  published  The 
Odes  of  Anacreon  translated  into  Enslish 
Verse ;  and  a  tract  relative  to  the  auwor* 
ship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  He  died 
in  1822. 

GIRODET-TROISIN,  (Anne  Louis,) 
a  celebrated  modern  French  painter, 
bora  at  Montargis  in  1767.  He  studied 
imder  David,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  gained  the  highest  academical  honour. 
He  then  visited  Rome,  and  while  in  that 
city  produced  his  most  esteemed  works, 
Endymion,  and  Hippocrates  refusing  the 
presents  of  Artaxerxes.  His  scene  of  the 
Deluge,  which  is  now  placed  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Louvre,  bore  away  the  prise, 
although  his  master,  David,  was  one  of 
the  competitors.     He  died  in  1824. 

GIRON,  (D.  Pierre,)  duke  of  Ossuna, 
a  noble,  but  proud  and  imperious  Spaniard, 
who,  when  viceroy  of  Naples,  encouraged 
the  famous  conspiracy  against  Vemce, 
which  was  discovered  by  Jaffier,  one  of 
the  accomplices,  and  which  forms  the 
subject  of  one  oi  the  finest  pieces  of 
English  tragedy — Otway's  Venice  Pre- 
served. Giron  was  disgraced,  and  died 
in  prison  in  1624. 

GIRON  GARCIAS  DE  LOAYSA, 
(Don  Pedro,)  a  leaned  Spanish  prelate, 
bora  at  Talavera,  in  1542,  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Alcala.  Afterwards 
he  retired  to  Toledo,  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  canonry.  In  1585  Philip  IL 
sent  for  him  to  court,  where  he  made  him 
his  almoner,  and  master  of  the  royal 
chapel ;  soon  after  which  he  confided  to 
his  care  the  education  of  his  son  Philip. 
He  afterwards  became  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  He  died  in  1599.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish 
Councils,  published  in  1594,  fol.,  under 
the  title  m  CoUectio  Concilioram  His- 
panise,  cum  Notb  et  Emendationibus. 

GIROUST,  (James,)  a  French  Jesuit, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  preachers  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  bora  at  Beau- 
fort, in  Anion,  in  1624.  When  he  was 
at  Uie  height  of  his  popularity,  he  was 
inci^acitated  for  further  pubhc  services 
by  a  paralytic  attack ;  but,  as  he  retained 
hts  faculties,  he  was  for  some  years  much 
rescnrted  to  in  the  capacity  of  confessor, 
as  well  as  learaed  and  judicious  adviser 
on  difficult  points  of  casuistnr.  He  died 
in  1689.  Bretonneau  pubhshed  a  col- 
lection of  his  Sermons,  in  1704,  in  5  vols, 
12mo. 

GIRTIN,    (Thomas,)    an    ingenious 
D  2 
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,l«i^dicape-painteri  born  in  1773.  He 
early  made  oature  his  model;  but  the 
first  master  that  struck  his  attention 
forcibly  was  Canaletti,  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  sedulously  studied  the 
colouring  of  Rubens.  He  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  custom  of  drawing 
upon  cartridge-paper;  and  some  of  his 
later  productions  have  the  forcible  and 
spirited  effect  of  dl  painting.  He  was 
early  noticed  by  lord  Harewood,  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  and  Dr.  Monro.  He  painted  two 
pictures  in  oil;  the  first  was  a  view  in 
Wales,  which  was  exhibited  in  1801; 
and  the  second  was  a  panorama  of  Lon- 
don, which  was  exhibited  in  Spring- 
gardens.  About  twelve  months  oefore 
his  death  he  went  to  France.  His  best 
drawings  were  views  of  Pturis,  which  were 
purchased  by  lord  Essex,  and  from  which 
aqua-tinta  prints  by  other  artists  have 
since  been  made.  He  died  in  1802,  in 
his  thirtieth  year. 

GIRY,  (Louis,)  advocate  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  to  the  council,  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1596.  His  abilities  and 
probity  recommended  him  to  cardinal 
Mazarin.  He  was  author  of  the  follow- 
ing translations :  Dialogues  des  Orateurs, 
4to;  L'ApologiedeSocrate;  L'HistSacr6e 
de  Sulpice  Severe;  L'Apologetique  de 
TertuUien ;  La  at6  de  Dieu,  de  St.  Au- 
gustin,  1  vol,  4to;  Epttres  Choisies  de 
St.  Augustin,  5  vols,  12mo.  He  died  in 
1665. — His  son  Francis,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1638,  was  provincial  of  the  Minim 
order,  and  gained  great  reputation  by 
some  devotional  works ;  but  nb  principal 
publication,  Les  Vies  des  Saints,  foL, 
though  esteemed  for  its  piety,  is  full  of 
fables,  and  is  far  from  accurate. 

GISBERT,  (John,)  a  leamed  French 
Jesuit,  bom  at(3ahors,  in  1639.  For  seven 
years'  he  presided  over  the  classical  and 
rhetorical  forms  at  Tours ;  and  afterwards 
taught  philosophy  for  four  ^ears,  and 
theolo^  during  an  equal  period,  in  that 
city.  His  next  appointment  was  to  the 
theological  chair  m  the  university  of 
Toulouse,  which  he  filled  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Toulouse, 
and  provincial  of  the  order  in  Languedoc. 
He  died  in  1710.  He  wrote.  In  Sum- 
mam  Sancti  Thomse  Qusefttiones  Juris  et 
Facti  theologicae  in  CoUegio  Tolosano 
Societatis  Jesu  propugnatse;  Duserta- 
tiones  Academics  Selectee ;  Scientia  Re- 
ligionisUniversa;  and,  Antiprobabilismus, 
sive  Tractatus  TheologicusFidelem  totius 
Probabilismi  Stateram  conttnens ;  a  work 
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which  Dupin  has  recommended  as  a  per- 
formance ofgreat  merit. 

GISBERT,  (Blaise,)  a  French  Jesuit, 
bora  at  Cahors,  in  1 657.  For  some  years 
he  filled  the  posts  of  classical  and  rheto- 
rical tutor ;  but  afterwards  was  selected 
for  the  service  of  the  pulpit.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  college 
belonging  to  the  Society  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  died  in  1731.  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Educating  a  Prince ; 
or.  The  Art  of  forming  the  Mind  and 
Heart  of  a  Prince;  Philosophy  for  a 
Prince ;  or,  A  Trae  Idea  of  the  Modem 
and  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy ;  Christian 
Eloquence,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  1714, 
4to,  republished  in  1728,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  12mo,  with  notes,  by  the  celebrated 
James  L'Enfant  He  left  behind  him  in 
MS.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Art  of 
Preaching  among  the  French,  from  the 
early  Years  of  the  Reiffn  of  Francis  I.  to 
the  Reign  of  Louis  Xv. 

GIUSTINIANI,  (Bernardo,)  a  dipilo- 
matist  and  man  of  letters,  of  patrician 
rank,  bom  at  Venice  in  1408.  He  was 
educated  under  the  most  learned  men  of 
hb  time.  In  1451  he  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  emneror  Frederic  HI.  on  his 
passing  through  the  Venetian  territory. 
He  afterwards  was  sent  on  embassies  to 
Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  to  several  of 
the  popes,  and  to  Louis  iCI.of  France,  who 
honoured  him  with  knighthood.  In  1 467 
he  was  made  captain-commandant  of 
Padua,  and  was  admitted  into  the  council 
of  ten,  made  counsellor,  savio-grande, 
and  finally  procurator  of  St.  Mark.  He 
died  in  1 4  89.  Giustiniani  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  Ancient  History  of  Venice,  in 
fifteen  books,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
year  809,  written  in  Latin.  It  has  been 
several  times  printed,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Italian  by  Lingi  Dome- 
nichi.  It  was  composed  in  the  writer's 
old  age,  and  did  not  receive  his  finishing 
hand. 

GIUSTINIANI,  (Agostino,)  a  leamed 
ecclesiastic,  oriental  scholar,  and  histo- 
rian, bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Genoa, 
in  1470.  In  1514  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Nebbio  in  Corsica.  In  1516  he  pul^ 
lished,  in  fol.,  the  Psalter  infourlaneuaees, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee, 
with  three  Latin  interpretations,  and 
glosses ;  which  was  the  first  of  the  Poly- 

flott  editions  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
le  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I. 
who  gave  him  a  pension,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  first  professorship  of  oriental 
languages  in  that  university,  which  ofllce 
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be  held  fonr  yean.  He  then  Tisited 
Endand,  and  was  well  received  by  Henry 
VI II.  On  passing  the  sea  from  Genoa 
to  Corsica  in  1536,  he  was  lost  He  re- 
Tised  and  edited  the  treatise  of  Porchetti, 
entitled  Victoria  adversus  impios  Judaeos. 
After  his  death  were  published  his  Annals 
of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  1528. 

GJGERANSON,  (John,)  a  learned 
Swedish  divine  and  antiquarian  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  published  a  por- 
tion of  the  Edda,  from  the  celebrated 
MS.  in  the  Library  at  Upsal,  which  was 
afterwards  more  accurately  and  com- 
pletely edited  by  Rensenius  of  Denmark. 
He  also  pubUshed  Katlinga,  or.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Literature  anoReligion  of  the 
Goths  in  Sweden,  1747,  fol.,  and  Bantil, 
or  Runic  Inscriptions  on  Stones  in  Swe- 
den, from  A.M.  2000  to  A.D.'  1000,  monu- 
ments of  great  antiquity.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

GJOERWELL,  (Charles  Christopher,) 
a  learned  Swede,  bom  in  Scania,  in  1731, 
and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Lund 
and  Griefswald.  After  travelling  in  Den- 
mark, Germany,  and  France,  he  was 
made  librarian  to  the  kin?  of  Sweden. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
literary  joumab  in  that  country,  and 
tbe  Mercury,  begun  by  him  in  1755,  had 
great  success.  He  edited  the  Travels  of 
feoeroitahl,  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
Warmho1z*s  Historical  Library  of  Swe- 
den.   He  died  in  1811. 

GLABER,  (Rodolph,)  a  Benedictine 
monk,  first  of  St  Germaine  d'Auzerre, 
and  afterwards  of  Guni,  and  a  man  of 
superstitious  credulity,  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
Chronicle,  or  H  istory ,  of  France.  1 1  con- 
sists of  five  books,  of  which  the  first 
relates  to  the  events  of  the  monarchy 
previously  to  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  four 
subsequent  ones  to  those  following  it,  as 
far  down  as  1046.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
collections  of  Pithou  and  Duchesne. 

GLAIN,  (N.  Saint,)  born  at  Limoges 
b  1620.  He  retired  to  Holland  to  pro- 
fess the  Protestant  faith,  and,  after  serving 
vith  reputation  in  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  he  wrote  in  the  HoUand  Gazette, 
anid  became,  by  reading  Spinoza's  book, 
an  atheist  So  devoted  was  he  to  his 
new  opinions,  that  he  translated  Spinoza's 
work  into  French,  and  published  it  in 
three  different  editions,  under  three  dif- 
ferent titles,  to  attract  the  public  atten- 
tion. 

OLANDORP,  (John,^  a  learned  phi- 
lologist of  the  sixti'enth  century,  born 
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at  Munster,  and  educated  under  Melanc- 
thon,  at  Wittemberg.  In  1533  he  dis- 
puted publicly,  and  with  great  success, 
against  the  anabaptists  at  Munster.  He 
was  elected  rector  of  the  college  at 
Hanover,  but  went  in  1555  to  Gaslar, 
whence  in  1560  he  went  to  Marburg, 
and  was  made  professor  of  history.  He 
died  in  1564.  His  works  are,  Sylva 
Carminum  El^;iaoorum;  DescriptioGeti- 
tis  Antonise ;  Familise  Julias  Gentis ;  Dis- 
ticha  Sacra  et  Moralia ;  Annntat  in  Jul. 
Csesaris  Comment. ;  Annotat  in  Ciceronis 
Epist  FamiL ;  Gnomasticon  Historise  Ro- 
mance. 

GLANDORP,  (Matthias,)  a  German 
physician,  born  in  1595,  at  Cologne. 
He  studied  at  Bremen,  Cologne,  and 
Padua,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Jerome  Fabricius  ah  Aquapendente, 
Spigelius,  and  Sanctorius.  Af^er  having 
visited  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  he 
returned  to  hb  country  in  1618,  and 
settled  at  Bremen,  where  he  practised 
with  such  success,  that  the  archbishop 
made  him  his  physician  in  1628.  He 
was  also  made  physician  of  the  republic 
of  Bremen.  The  time  of  his  death  is  nut 
known.  He  published  some  valuable 
medical  works. 

GLANVIL,  (Bartholomew,)  a  writer 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  EneUsh 
Minorite,  or  Franciscan,  of  the  family  of 
the  earls  of  Suffolk.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and 
to  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plin^ ;  from 
which,  with  his  own  observations,  he 
compiled  his  celebrated  work  De  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rerum,  a  kind  of  general 
nistory  of  nature,  divided  into  nineteen 
books,  treating  of  God,  ansels,  and  devils, 
the  soul,  the  Dody,  animils,  &c.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  books  on  which  the  art  of 
printing  was  exercised,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  twelve  editions,  or  trans- 
lations, printed  from  1479  to  1494.  The 
English  translation  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  is  the  most  magnificent  pub- 
lication that  ever  issued  from  the  press 
of  that  celebrated  printer,  but  the  date 
has  not  been  ascertamed.  A  very  copious 
and  exact  analysis  of  this  work  is  given 
b^  Mr.  Dibdin  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Typographical  Antiquities. 

GLA^fVlL,  (Sir  John,)  a  learned 
lawyer,  son  of  John  Glanvil,of  Tavistock, 
i.i  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  after  serving  for  some  time  ^  in 
an  attorney's  office,  studied  law  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn.  He  was  elected  recorder  of 
Plymouth,   and   burgess  for  that  place 
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in  several  parliaments.  In  the  5th  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  Lent  reader  of  his  inn, 
nnd  in  May  1639  he  was  made  serjeani- 
at-Iaw.  Beinff  chosen  speaker  of  the 
]inrliameut  which  assembled  in  April 
1610,  he  showed  himself  more  active  in 
the  kinff's  cause,  than  formerly,  when  be 
joined  in  the  common  clamour  against 
the  prerogative.  In  August  1641,  being 
then  one  of  the  king's  seijeants,  be  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knifhthood;  and 
when  his  majesty  was  obufed  to  leave 
the  parliament.  Sir  John  followed  him  to 
Oxford.  In  1645,  being  accused  as  a 
delinquent,  or  adherent  to  the  king,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  parliament, 
and  was  afterwards  committed  to  prison, 
in  which  he  remained  until  1648,  when 
he  made  a  composition  with  the  usurping 
powers.  After  the  Restoration  be  was 
made  king's  serjeant  again.  He  died 
soon  after,  October  2,  1661.  Most  of 
his  speeches  and  arguments  are  in  Rush- 
worth's  Collections,  His  Reports  of  Cases 
of  Controverted  Elections  were  published 
in  1775  by  Topbam. 

G  LAN VlL,  (John,)  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Broad  Hinton  in 
1664,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford.  He  studied  law  afterwards  in 
LincolnVinn,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  wrote  some  minor  poems,  the 
best  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's 
Collection.     He  made  the  first  English 


Eton  coUece,  who  was  one  of  the  persons 
designed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  com- 
pose his  new  Honse  of  Lords.  But  this 
patron  dyin^soon  afterwards,  Glanvill  re- 
turned to  Lmcoln  college,  where  he  ap- 
KiBn  to  have  spent  his  time  t£Q  the 
estoration.  Dimng  this  interval  he  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  Richard 
Baxter,  of  whose  preaching  and  writings 
he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  Upon  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy, Glanvill  readily  conformed  to  the 
national  church.  At  this  time  the  new 
philosophy,  founded  upon  observation 
and  experiment,  was  Ineginning  to  tri- 
umph over  the  tjrranny  which  under  the 
nama  and  authority  of  Aristotle  had  been 
BO  long  exercised  m  the  schools.  To  the 
principles  of  this  philosophy  Glanvill  was 
a  convert ;  and  when  he  nad  just  entered 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  them,  under  the  title  of 
The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Confidence 
in  Opinions,  manifested  in  a  Discourse 
of  the  Shortness  and  Uncertainty  of  our 
Knowledge,  and  its  Causes,  with  some 
Reflections  on  Peripatetidsm,  and  an 
Apology  for  Philosophy,  12mo,  1661. 
This  treatise  proved  tne  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  author  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  About 
this  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wimbish,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  and  to  the  vicarage 


translation  of  Foutenelle's   Plurali^  of    ofFrome-Selwood,  in  Somersetshire.     In 


Worlds.     He  died  in  1735. 

GLAN VIL,  or  GLANVILL,  (Ranulph 
de.)  chief  justiciary  of  all  England,  was 


u  grandson  of  a  judge  of  the  same  name, 
who  came  over  wiw  William  the  Con- 

?ueror.  After  presidin 
lenry  II.,  he  resigned 
the  accession  of  Richard  I.  was  sent  to 
prison,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  a  crusade.  He  went  afterwards  with 
Richard  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Acre,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  in  1 1 90.  He  wrote  Tractatus  de  Legi- 
bus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Angliee, 
(translated  by  John  Beames,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  1812);  and  to  him^  is  attri> 
buted  the  famous  Writ  of  Assize,  or  de 
novel  disseisin. 

GLANVILL,  (Jose|>h,)  an  English 
divine  and  ingenious  writer,  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1636.  He  was  sent  to  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  in  1652,  and  in  1656  he 
removed  to  Lincoln  college,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1658;  and 
was  about  the  same  time  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Francis  Rous,  Esq.,  provost  of 
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1662  he  published  Lux  Onentalis;  or, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinion  of  the 
Eastern  Sages  concerning  the  Pre-ex- 
istence  of  l^uls ;  being  a  Key  to  unlock 
the  Grand  Mysteries  of  Providence,  in 

in  the  court  of    Relation  to  Man's  Sin  andMisexj,  12mo. 

s  office,  and,  at  In  1665  he  published  Scepsis  Scientifica ; 
or.  Confessed  Ic:norance  the  Way  to 
Science ;  in  an  Essay  on  the  Vanify  of 
Dogmatizing  and  confident  Opinion,  4to. 
Of  this  treatise  his  first  publication  formed 
the  groundwork.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  now 
chosen  a  member.  The  credit  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  writings  encouraged 
him,  in  1666,  to  deliver  his  sentiments 


upon  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend. 
His  treatise  was  originally  entitled.  Some 
Philosophical  Considerations  touching 
the  Bemg  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft, 
4to,  but  it  underwent  frequent  alterations 
in  subsequent  editions.  IJiis  performance 
engaged  nim  in  a  controversy  which  lasted 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  was  conducted 
with  great  heat  on  both  sides.  About 
tliis  time  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
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of  th«  Abbey  cbiirch  at  Batb.  In  1668 
be  puUubed  an  entertaining  and  in- 
atmctiTe  account  of  modern  improve- 
metitSy  in  an  el^;ant  Little  treatise,  entitled 
Plus  Ultra;  or.  The  Progress  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Knowledge  since  the  Davs 
of  Aristotle :  in  an  Account  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  'late  Improvements  of 
practical  useful  Learning  to  encourage 
pbilosopbieal  Endeavours ;  occasioned  by 
a  Conference  with  one  of  the  Notiontu 
Waj,  4to.  In  1670  he  publuhed  a  Visi- 
tation Sermon,  which  met  with  general  ap- 
probation, and  was  repeatedly  reprinted ; 
It  was  enUtied  AOPOY  epH2K£IA;  or, 
A  seasonable  Recommendation  and  De- 
fence of  Reason  in  the  Affiurs  of  Re- 
ligion, against  Infidelity,  Scepticism,  and 
Fanaticism  of  all  Sorts,  4to.  This  was 
Ibllowed  by  a  piece  entitled,  Philosopbia 
Pia;  or,  A  Discourse  of  the  Religious 
Temper  and  Tendency  of  the  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  which  is  professed  by 
the  Royal  Society,  1671,  8vo.  He  also 
wrote  some  observations  on  the  mines  in 
the  Mendip  hills,  and  on  the  natural 
history  and  sprinss  of  Bath,  which  were 
inserted  in  tne  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. In  1672  he  exchanged  his  rectory 
of  Frome  for  that  of  Streat,  in  the  same 
coon^Tt  with  the  chapel  of  Walton  an- 
nexed;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was 
made  cha^ain  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
His  next  publication  was  a  volume  of 
Essays  on  several  im^rtant  Subjects  in 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  1676,  4to,  and 
a  treatise  called  Anti^natie  Theology  and 
free  Philosophy ;  which  is  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  philosophical  romance  of 
tord  Bacon.  In  1678  ne  published,  An 
Essay  concerning  Preaching,  written  for 
the  Direction  of  a  Young  Divine,  &e. 
with  a  seasonable  Defence  of  Preaching, 
and  the  plain  War  of  it,  12mo.  His 
last  work  was  entitled.  The  zealous  and 
impartial  Proiestant,  riiowingsome great 
but  leas  heeded  Dangers  of  Popery,  &c. 
1680,  4to.  He  was  immediately  after 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal 
to  htm  in  the  same  year,  wnen  he  was 
about  the  age  of  forty-four.  '  Soon  after 
bis  death.  Dr.  Anthony  Homeck  pub- 
lished several  of  his  sermons,  and  other 
pieces,  with  the  title  of.  Some  Discourses, 
Sermons,  and  Remains,  &c.  1681,  4to. 
Soon  after  he  had  settled  in  Bath,  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Crosse, 
vicar  of  Chew,  in  Somersetshire,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Royal  Society,  and  against 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  the  rail- 
lery used  on  botn  sides  brought  forward 
a  fresh  antagonist.  Dr.  Stubbe,  physician 
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at  Warwick,  who  treated  GlanviU  with 
more  vehemence  and  scurrility  than  pro- 
priety could  countenance.  Glanvill  forgot 
nis  resentment  in  the  attentive  per- 
formance of  his  ministerial  duh^;  and 
when  Stubbe  was  unfortunately  <urowned 
near  Bath,  and  his  remains  were  brought 
to  be  interred  in  the  Abbey  church,  he 
preached  a  very  pathetic  and  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  spoke  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  bis  departed 
antagonist 

GLAPTHORNE,  (Henry,)  adramaUc 
writer  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Win- 
stanley  speaks  of  bun  with  commendation, 
but  Langbaine  allows  him  little  merit 
Besides  plays,  he  wrote  poems  to  his 
mistress  Lucinda. 

GL  AREANUS,  (Henry  Loris,  orLorit,) 
so  called,  because  he  was  of  Glaris,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  bom  in  1488. 
He  first  taught  music  at  Cologne,  and 
afterwards  at  Basle,  Paris,  and  Friburg, 
where  he  died  in  1563.  His  music- 
master  was  J.  Cochlseus,  and  his  pre- 
ceptor in  literature  was  Erasmus,  with 
whom  he  was  united  in  the  strictest 
friendship.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
gave  him  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  a  ring,  as 
marks  of  his  esteem.  The  Swiss,  assem- 
bled at  Zurich,  recompensed  magnifi- 
cently the  Pan^gyrique  de  l' Alliance  des 
Cantons,  which  Glareanus  put  into  verse. 
In  1547,  his  Dodecachordon  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle.  The  author  establishes 
the  twelve  tones  of  the  ecclesiastical 
chant,  and  gives  on  each  of  them  a  choice 
of  musical  pieces,  for  two,  three,  four, 
and  frequently  more  parts,  selected  from 
the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  best  masters  of 
his  time.  In  this  work  are  to  be  found 
documents  respecting  many  of  the  best 
composers.  Choron  has  republished  much 
from  thb  writer,  in  his  great  work  on 
music. 

GLASER,  (Christopher,)  apothecary 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  and  wrote  an  elegant  and 
valuable  treatise  on  chemistry,  translated 
into  English  and  German.  He  died 
about  1679. 

GLASS,  (John,)  a  Scotch  divine, 
bom  at  Dundee  in  1638,  and  educated 
in  the  New  college,  at  St  Andrew's. 
In  1 727  he  published  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  the  civd  establishment  of  religion 
was  inconsistent  with  Christianity ;  for 
which  he  was  deposed,  and  became  the 
father  of  a  new  sect,  called  from  him 
Glassites;  and  afterwards  from  another 
leading  propagator,  Sandemanians.  Glass 
wrote  a  great  number  of  controversial 
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tracts,  which  were  published  at  Edin- 
bu^h,  in  4  vols,  8to.     He  died  in  1773. 

GLASS,  (John,)  son  of  the  above, 
bom  at  Dundee  in  1725,  and  brought 
up  a  surgeon,  in  which  ci^Munty  he  went 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies ;  but 
not  likinff  his  profession,  he  accepted  the 
command  of  a  merchant's  ship  belongfaig 
to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  tra&  to 
the  Brazils.  He  published,  A  Description 
of  Tenerifie,  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Portuguese  who  are  settled 
there,  4to.  In  1763  he  went  to  the 
Brazils,  taking  along  with  him  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  and  in  1765  he  set  sail  for 
London,  bringing  along  with  him  all  his 
]>roperty ;  but  just  when  the  ship  came 
within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  four 
of  the  seamen  entered  into  a  conspiracy, 
murdered  him,  his  wife,  daughter,  Uke 
mate,  one  seaman,  and  two  boys.  Having 
loaded  their  boat  with  dollars,  they  sunE 
the  ship,  and  landed  at  Ross,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  they 
were  apprehended  and  executed,  in 
October  1765. 

GLASSE,  (Oeoi^e  Henry,)  an  English 
divine  and  classical  scholar,  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  pre- 
sented in  1785  to  the  living  of  Hanwell, 
in  Middlesex,  and  died  by  his  own  hand, 
in  1809.  He  translated  mto  Greek  verse 
the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton,  and 
Mason's  Caractacus;  and  published.  Con- 
templations from  the  Sacred  History, 
altered  from  the  works  of  Bishop  Hall ; 
and  Serinous. 

G  LASS  1  US,  (Solomon,)  an  eminent 
Lutheran  divine  and  critic,  born  in  1593, 
at  Sondershausen,  in  Thuringia,  and  edu- 
cated at  J  ena,  where  he  was  made  professor 
of  divinity.  He  was  also  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  churches  and  schools  in 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha.  His  principal 
work  was  published  in  1623,  4to,  en- 
titled, Philologia  Sacra,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mosheim  to  be  an  inestimable 
and  immortal  work.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  it,  the  last  at  Leii>sic, 
in  1776,  by  Dathe,  under  the  title, 
Philologia  Sacra  his  Temporibus  aceom- 
tnodata,  2  vols,  8vo.  Glassius  wrote 
likewise,  Onomatologia  Messiie  Prophe- 
tica ;  Christologia  Mosaica  et  Davidica ; 
Exegesis  Evangeliorum  et  Epbtolarum ; 
and  some  other  pieces.     He  died  in  1656. 

GLAUBER,  (John  Rodolph,)  an 
industrious  chemist,  bom  in  Germany 
about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  After  passing  a  con- 
siderable time  in  travel,  he  settled  at 
Amsterdam.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
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works,  mostly  infected  with  the  enig- 
matical jargon  and  unintelligible  theory 
of  the  Hermetic  philosophy.  His  name 
is  perpetuated  in  the  purgative  neutral 
salt  called  Glauber's.  Of  his  works,  an 
abridged  collection  was  made  in  German, 
which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Christopher  Packe,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1689,  fol. 

GLAUBER,  (John,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1646.  He  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Nicholas  Beighem,  and 
soon  made  rapid  progress  in  the  art. 
Having  detemuned  on  a  visit  to  Italy, 
he  left  UoUand  in  1671,  and,  after  passing 
three  years  in  Paris,  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  settled  at 
Amsterdam,   where    he    met  with    the 

Seatest  success.  He  died  in  1726. — 
is  younger  brother,  John  Gottlieb, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  travels, 
became  a  clever  painter  of  seaports.  He 
died  in  1703. 

GLEDITSCH,  (John  Gottlieb,)  an 
eminent  naturalist,  bom  at  Leipsic  in 
1714.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1740,  and  there 
became  lecturer  in  botany,  physiology, 
and  materia  medica.  He  was  after- 
wards member  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  anatomical  professor,  and 
director  of  the  botanical  garden.  He 
wrote.  Treatises  on  the  Management  of 
Trees;  Cn  the  Means  of  destroying 
Locusts;  On  Funguses;  Miscellaneous 
Essays  on  Medicine,  Botany,  Economy ; 
On  Bees;  On  the  System  of  Plants,  &c 
He  died  in  1786.  Catesby  has  given  his 
name  to  a  species  of  plant 

GLEICHEN,  (Frederic  William  von,) 
a  nobleman,  bom  at  Bayreuth  in  1714. 
After  serving  his  country,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  retired  from 
public  life  in  1756,  and,  satisfied  with  the 
title  of  privy-counsellor,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  histoxy.  He  was 
very  ingenious  in  the  delineation  of 
plants,  and  well  acquainted  with  chemistry, 
and  he  constmcted  a  curious  microscope, 
with  which  he  made  observations  on 
seminal  animalcules,  and  on  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetables,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  These,  and  other 
works  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  are 
written  in  German.     He  died  in  1783. 

GLEIM,  (John  William  Lewis,)  a  cele- 
brated German  lyric  poet,  bora  in  1719 
at  Ermsleben,  and  educated  at  Halle. 
In  1747  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  chapter  of  Halberstadt,  and  soon 
after  canon  of  that  of  Walbeck.  He  died 
in  1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  having 
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been  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  His  war  songs,  com- 
posed for  the  Prussian  army,  were  very 
iwpular,  and  his  lighter  airs  obtained  for 
him  the  designation  of  the  Anacreon  of 
Germany.  His  fables,  tales,  epigrams, 
and  songs  for  children,  are  greaUy  ad- 
mired, and  have  been  often  reprinted. 
His  poems  ori^allv  appeared  in  perio- 
dical publications,  but  were  republished 
at  Leipsic,  1798,  6  vols,  8vo.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Hal- 
berstadt,  1811-12,  in  7  vols,  8vo. 

GLEN,  (John  de,)  an  engraver  on 
wood,  born  at  Liege  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published, 
in  1601,  a  curious  work  on  ancient  and 
modem  dresses,  with  103  engravings, 
Svo.     It  is  now  very  scarce. 

GLENDOWER,    or    6LENDWR, 
(Owen,)  a  celebrated  Welsh  chieftain, 
bom  in  Merionethshire  in  1349  (some 
say  in    1354),  and  descended,  by  the 
mother's  side,  from  Uewelljm,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales.    He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  entered  at  the  inns 
of  court  in  London,  but  soon  quitted 
the  law,  and  was  appointed  scutiger  to 
lUchard  XL,  whom  he  adhered  to  in  all 
his    unhappy  fortunes    with    desperate 
fidelity.      On   the  20th  of  September, 
1400,  availing  himself  of  the  spirit  excited 
in  his  favour  by  the  songs  of  the  bards, 
and   especially   by  some  prophecies  of 
Merlin,  he  boldly  laid  his  claim,  by  right 
of  birth,  to  the  throne  of  Wales,  and  then 
prepared  to  assert  it  with  the  sword;  and 
m  the  summer  of  1401  he  marched  to 
Plinlimmon,    ravaged   the    surrounding 
country,  sacked  Montgomery,  burned  the 
suburbs  of  Welsh  PooU  destroyed  Abbey- 
cwm-Hir,  and  took  the  castle  of  Radnor, 
in  1402  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was 
interpreted   by  the  bards  as   an  omen 
most  favoiuable  to  his  cause.     Predic- 
tions gave  new  energy  to  his  followers, 
and  Glendwr  advanced  towards  Ruthyn, 
drew  lord  Orey  into  the  field,  surprised 
him  with  an  ambiish,  and  carried  hhn 
off  captive  to  his  camp  near  Snowdon. 
Being  now  free  from  English  opponents, 
be  tumid  his  arms  against  such  of  his 
coontrymen  as  had  adhered  to  the  English, 
or  forsaken  his  cause ;  he  marched  upon 
Caernarvon,  and  closely  blockaded  the 
castle.    The  cathedral  of  Bangor,  and 
the  cathedral,  palace,  and  canons'  houses 
at  St.  Asaph,  were  destroyed  at  his  com- 
■uuid.    Henry,  determining  upon  a  third 
expedition  into  Wales,  ciUled  upon  his 
prrndpal  subjects  to  assemble  at  Lich- 
field.   In  the  mean  time  Glendwr  had 
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defeated  Sir  ICdmund  Mortimer  at  Pilleth 
Hill,  not  far  from  Knighton,  in  Radnor- 
shire. Instead  of  assembling  one  army 
at  Lichfield,  Henry  determined  to  raise 
three  separate  divisions,  and  to  attack 
the  Welsn  from  three  different  quarters 
at  the  same  time.  Glendwr,  too  pru- 
dent to  hazard  an  encounter  with  a  supe- 
rior force,  concealed  himself  among  the 
hills,  and,  with  his  confederates,  Mortimer 
and  the  Percies,  determined  to  seize  upon 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  then  called 
together  the  estates  of  Wales  at  Ma- 
chynlleth, in  Montgomeryshire,  and  there 
was  formally  crowned  and  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1403  he  and  Mor- 
timer marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in 
order  to  join  their  troops  to  the  army  of 
Percy,  which  was  encamped  near  that 
town.  Before  the  arrival  of  Owen's  army 
an  engagement  took  place  at  Battle-field, 
three  miles  from  the  town,  in  which 
Percy  fell.  In  the  following  year  Owen 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  and  then  opened  the  campaign 
with  firesh  vigour,  ravaged  the  enemy's 
country,  and  took  the  castles  of  Harlech 
and  Aberystwyth,  and  several  others.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1405  Glendwr 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  liberate 
the  young  earl  of  March,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  him  contest  the  crown  with 
Henry.  His  fortunes  now  began  to  decline; 
he  was  attacked  at  Grosmont  Castle,  near 
Monmouth,  and  driven  back  bv  Henry, 
the  young  prince  of  Wales,  then  only 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  soon  after 
he  suffered  a  second  defeat  at  Mynydd 
pwl  Melyn,  in  Brecknockshire.  Glamor- 
ganshire submitted  to  the  king,  and  Owen 
was  compelled  to  wander  over  the  country, 
concealing  himself  in  remote  and  unfre- 
quented places.  There  is  a  cave  in  tlie 
county  or  Merioneth,  known  by  the  name 
of  Ogof  Owain  (Owen's  Cave),  in  which 
he  was  secretly  maintained  by  an  old  and 
trusty  adherent.  The  French  now  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  140  ships,  commanded 
by  Renaud  de  Trie,  admiral  of  France, 
and  12,000  men  disembarked  at  Milford 
Haven.  At  Tenby,  Glendwr  joined  them 
with  10,000  men,  and  from  thence  the 
whole  army  marched  through  Glamor- 
ganshire to  Worcester,  whence  they  were 
forced  to  retire.  After  various  unsuc- 
cessftil  struggles  against  the  king's  troops, 
and  several  Aortive  attempts  to  terminate 
the  difference  by  negotiation,  Glendwr 
closed  a  life  of  turbulence  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1415.  There  is  a  tombstone 
in  the  churchyard  of  Momington-on- 
Wye,    which  is  believed  to  mark  his 
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grave,  but  no  inscription  attests  the  truth 
of  the  tradition. 

OLENIE,  (James,)  a  mathematician, 
bom  in  ScoUand  in  1750,  and  educated 
at  St  Andrew's,  whence  he  removed  to 
a  cadetship  at  Woolwich.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  1784.  The  next  year 
he  opposed  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
of  fortifications,  for  which  he  lost  his 
situation.  He  then  went  to  America, 
and  was  employed  for  some  time  on  the 
works  of  Halifax ;  but  here  also  he  became 
involved  in  disputes,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe.  After  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  in  the  military  academy 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  which  place 
he  also  lost  by  his  indiscretion.    Besides 

Capers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
e  published,  A  Historv  of  Gunnery ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Comparison  and 
Genend  Proportion;  The  Antecedential 
Calculus ;  Otwervations  on  Construction, 
8vo.     He  died  in  1817. 

GLISSON,  (Francis,)  an  eminent 
English  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  in 
159G  at  kampisham,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  He  took  his 
degrees  in  physic,  and  became,  in  the 
room  of  Wmterton,  regius  professor  of 
physic  to  the  university,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  forty  years.  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1 G34,  and  in  1 639  he  was  chosen  anatomy- 
reader  in  the  college,  and  acmured  great 
reputation  by  his  lectures  De  Morbis 
Partium.  During  the  civil  wars  he  re- 
moved to  Colchester,  where  he  practised 
physic,  and  he  was  present  at  tne  sie^e 
and  surrender  of  that  important  place  m 
1648.  He  then  removed  to  London.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  great  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  the  progress  of  the  rickets, 
a  disorder  which  then  first  began  to 
appear  in  the  counties  of  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  and  he  communicated  his  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  to  the  world  in 
his  Anatomia  Hepatis,  1654,  in  which  he 
described  that  prolongation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  since  called  *'  the  capsule  of  Glis- 
son."  He  anticipated  Haller  in  point- 
ing out  that  property  of  muscular  fibre 
to  which  the  latter  gave  the  name  of 
irritability;  and  he  distinguished  accu- 
rately between  perception  and  sensation. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  died  in  1677, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Bride,  London,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

GLOUCESTER.    See  Robert  of. 
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GLOUCESTER,  (WtiUam  Frederic, 
duke  of,)  son  of  prince  William  Henryi 
third  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  brother  of  George  til.,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1776,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  destined  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  had  scarcely  completed 
his  studies  before  he  entered  the  army 
as  captain  in  the  1st  foot  guards.  In 
Marcn  1794  he  went  to  Flanoers,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  In  February 
1795  he  received  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  in  November  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  6th  foot.  In 
November  1799  he  received  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  April  1808 
that  of  general.  In  May  1816  he  was 
made  fidd-marshaL  In  Julv  following 
he  married  his  first  cousin,  the  princess 
Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  George  III., 
and  is  said  to  have  stipulated  that  it 
should  by  no  means  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence his  parliamentary  votes,  which 
he  for  the  most  part  gave  to  the  Whigs. 
But  he  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  when 
brought  in  by  them.  He  succeeded  the 
marquis  of  Camden  in  the  chancellorship 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  1834. 

GLOVER,  (Thomas,)  a  herald  and 
heraldic  writer,  bom  in  1543  at  Asbford, 
in  Kent.  He  was  first  made  Portcullis 
pursuivant,  and  afterwards,  in  1571, 
Somerset  herald.  In  1582  he  attended 
lord  Willoughby  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter  to  Frederic  IL  of  Dennuurk.  In 
1584  he  waited  with  Clarencieux  on  the 
earl  of  Derby,  with  that  order  to  the 
king  of  France.  He  wrote,  De  Nobilitate 
Politica  vel  Civili ;  and  A  Catalogue  of 
Honour;  published  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Thomas  Milles,  the  former  in  1608,  the 
latter  in  1610,  foL  His  answer  to  the 
bishop  of  Ross's  book,  in  which  Mary 
queen  of  Scots'  claim  to  the  crown  was 
asserted,  was  never  published.  He  assisted 
Camden  in  his  pedigrees  for  his  Britannia; 
communicated  to  Dr.  David  PoweU,  a 
copy  of  the  history  of  Cambria,  translated 
by  H.  Lloyd ;  made  a  collection  of  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  funeral  monuments 
in  Kent ;  and,  in  1584,  drew  up  a  survey 
of  Herewood  castle,  in  Yorksnire.  He 
died  in  1588.  His  Ordinary  of  Arms 
was  augmented  and  improved  by  Ed- 
mondson,  who  published  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Body  of  Heraldry. 

GLOVER,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  1712,  in  Sl  Martin's-lane,  Cannon* 
street,  in  the  city  of  London,  whero  his 
father  was  a  Hambureh  merchant,  and 
was  educated  at  the  scnool  of  Cheam,  in 
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Samy,  where,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
wrote  a  poem  to  the  memoi^  of  Sir 
Uaac  Newton,  lliough,  according  to  his 
destination,  he  in  due  time  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  continued  his 
attachment  to  literatore,  and  was,  says 
Warton,  "  one  of  the  hest  and  most 
accurate  Greek  scholars  of  his  time." 
In  1737  he  married  a  lady  with  a  hand- 
some fortune ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  his  epic  poem  of  Leonidas, 
consisting  of  nine  books,  afterwards  (in 
1770)  enlarged  to  twelve.  Its  reception 
was  highly  flattering,  and  it  soon  ran 
thrcmgh  six  or  seven  editions.  The  time  of 
its  first  appearance  was  neculiarly  favour- 
able to  those  writings  which  were  formed 
upon  high  notions  of  liberty.  While  the 
crown  and  ministry  were  obliged  from 
peculiar  circumstances  to  favour  popular 
principles  of  government,  the  opposition, 
composed  of  an  union  of  parties,  headed 
by  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  made  use 
of  the  same  principles  to  promote  a  jea- 
lousy of  existing  power.  They  likewise 
endeavoured  to  combat  the  pacific  policy 
of  Walpole,  by  exciting  a  martial  spint 
in  the  people,  and  inculcating  the  loftiest 
ideas  of  the  national  rights,  and  Glover's 
poem,  founded  upon  the  patriotic  struggles 
of  free  Greece  against  Asiatic  despotism, 
was  admirably  calculated  to  serve  the 
cause  of  that  party.  1 1  therefore  received 
the  hifffaest  commendations  from  Lyttle- 
ton,  Welding,  and  other  writers  on  that 
nde.  The  fiune  it  first  acquired,  however, 
scMm  subsided.  A  sort  of  sequel  to  it, 
called  the  A^ienaid,  in  thirty  books,  was 
published  posdiumonsly  iu  1788,  in  3 
vols,  12mo.  London,  or  the  Progress  of 
Commerce ;  and  the  song  called  Hosier's 
Ghost,  beginning 

"  Twat  Msr  PortobeUo  lyiog,* 

were  written  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a 
Spanish  war.  The  latter  is  a  fine  effeo- 
thre  ballad,  and  will  probahlv  be  read 
and  remembered  long  after  Leonidas  is 
forgotten.  Glover  took  an  active  part  in 
dty  politics  as  an  opponent  of  Walpole. 
Such  was  the  credit  he  gained  for  the 
extent  of  his  information,  that  he  was 
i^pointed  by  the  London  merchants  to 
eondnct  an  application  to  parliament, 
complaining  of  the  neglect  with  which 
their  trade  bad  been  treated.  Tlie  speech 
which  he  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  in 
January  1742,  was  much  admired.  In 
1744  Sarah,  duchess  of  Mariborough,  be- 
queathed 5001.  to  Glover,  and  a  like  sum  to 
M  .illet,  on  condition  of  their  writing  the  life 


of  the  duke.  Glover  renounced  his  share 
in  the  concern  and  the  legacy;  but  Mallet 
took  the  money,  and  never  wrote  a  line 
for  it  In  1751,  having  sustained  losses 
in  trade.  Glover  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  chamberlainship.  Two 
years  after  this  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of 
Boadicea,  which  was  performed  only  nine 
nights.  His  next  composition  was  his 
tragedy  of  Medea.  In  1760  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Weymouth. 
He  died  in  1785.  After  his  death  was 
published  his  diary,  entitled,  Memoirs  of 
a  distinguished  literary  and  political 
Character.  This  was  followed  by  a  futile 
attempt  to  show  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

GLUCK,  (Christopher,)  a  most  eminent 
composer  of  opera  music,  bom  in  1714 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia.  At  an  eariy  age  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  music  at  Prague  and 
Vienna.  He  then  made  a  tour  to  Italy, 
and  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  Milan, 
where  he  had  received  instruction  from 
Martini.  In  1745  he  visited  £neland, 
where  the  Opera-house,  which  had  been 
shut  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  was  re- 
opened at  the  bennnin^of  1746  with  his 
La  Caduta  dei  Giganti.  He  produced 
several  other  pieces  in  this  country,  which 
he  at  length  quitted  for  Germany,  and 
fixed  his  principal  residence  at  Vienna. 
An  acquamtance  which  he  formed  at 
that  city  with  the  French  poet  Bailli  de 
Roulet,  for  whom  he  set  to  music  his 
opera  of  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,  drew  him 
to  Paris  in  1 774,  where  his  arrival  proved 
a  remarkable  era  in  the  musical  annals 
of  that  capital,  and  where  he  excited 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
The  Iphig^nie  reached  its  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  representation  in  1782.  This 
unanimity  was  nowever  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  of  Piccini  fhnn  Naples.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Italian  music  rallied  round  this 
excellent  master,  and  excited  a  furious 
musical  war,  which  was  carried  on  with 
all  the  fire  and  vivacity  that  characterise 
the  French  nation  in  their  disputes  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  theatre.  The 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  took  an 
active  part  in  fiivour  of  the  German 
stranger,  and  all  Paris  was  divided  be* 
tween  Gluckistes  and  Piccinistes ;  no  one 
was  suffered  to  be  neutral.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  im- 
partial judges,  that  G lucks  excellence 
consisted  less  in  knowledge  of  counter- 
point and  general  science,  than  in  the 
E)wer  of  expressing  the  pnssions.  Dr. 
umey  terms  him  the  Michael  Angelo 
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of  music  After  furnishing  the  French 
opera  with  a  number  of  compositions,  the 
best  of  which  are  Armide,  Iphig^nie  en 
Tauride,  and  Echo  et  Narcisse,  Gluck 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  November 
1787.  His  Letters  on  Music  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Mercure  de  France  and  the 
Gazette  de  Litt^ntture;  and,  together 
with  the  Dedications  and  Prefaces  to  his 
works,  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris  in  1781. 

GLYCAS,  or  GLICAS,  (Michael,)  a 
Byzantine  historian,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  though  he  is  referred  by  Cas- 
simer  Oudin  (Script  Eccles.)  to  the 
fifteenth.  He  was  a  native  of  Byzan- 
tium, but  spent  great  part  of  his  Ufe  in 
Sicily.  His  Annals,  in  four  parts,  con- 
tain the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  in  1118. 
J«abbe  gave  an  edition  of  the  Annals  of 
Glycas,  Gr.  et  Lat,  fol.,  Paris,  1660, 
with  notes;  the  translation  is  by  Leun- 
clavius,  but  corrected  by  the  editor. 
Meursius  published  separately  the  third 
part  of  the  Annals  (ft'om  Csesar  to  Con- 
Btantine),  with  a  version  and  scholia, 
Leyden,  1618,  4to.  Several  letters  of 
Glycas  have  also  been  published  in  dif- 
ferent, collections,  especially  by  Lami, 
Matthaei,  and  Fontana. 

GLYNN,  (Robert,)  a  native  of  Cam- 
bridge, educated  at  £ton,  and  at  Kins's 
college,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1752;  but  he  preferred  a 
college  life  to  the  labours  of  practice. 
He  18  known  as  the  author  of  The  Day 
of  Judgment,  a  poem  of  singular  merit, 
which  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  in 
1757.     He  died  in  1800. 

GMELIN,  (John  George,)  a  German 
botanist,  bom  in  1709  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  received  his  education.  He  went 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  a  place  among  the  regular  members 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  1731  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
iiistory.  In  1733  he  joined  an  expedi- 
tion sent  by  the  government  to  explore 
the  boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  arrived  in 
Petersburg  in  January  1747.  He  then 
returned  to  Tubingen,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  botany  and  chemistry. 
He  died  in  1755.  He  wrote,  Flora 
Siberica,  sive  Historia  Plantarum  Siberise, 
1 747-— 1770, 4  vols,  4to;  Travels  through 
Siberia,  4  vols,  8vo ;  and  a  Life  of  Steller. 
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LinnsBUs  has  named  a  speciei  of  plant 
after  him. 

GMELIN,  (Samuel  Gottlieb,)  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1745  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  studied,  and  in  1763 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  travelled 
throuffh  France  and  Holland,  and  in 
1766  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg.  In 
1768  he  was  sent,  along  with  Gulden- 
stadt,  to  travel  through  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  empire.  In  1773 
he  had  examined  the  eastem  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  so  dangerous  to  travellers, 
and  nad  arrived  within  three  days' journey 
of  Kislar,  a  fortress  on  the  Russian 
borders,  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
khan  of  the  Kaitaks,  who  treated  him 
with  great  barbaritv,  and  required  thirty 
thousand  roubles  for  his  ransom.  The 
empress  gave  orders  to  rescue  him  by 
force;  but  the  rebellion  which  at  that 
time  had  been  excited  by  Pugatchef 
rendered  this  impossible.  He  died  at 
Achmetkent,  a  village  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, on  the  27th  of  June,  1774.  His 
death  was  much  r^etted  by  Catharine 
II.,  who  made  a  lib^l  provision  for  his 
widow.  He  wrote,  Historia  Fucorum, 
1768,  4 to;  Travels  through  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  three  King- 
doms of  Nature ;  Journey  from  Astracan 
to  Czarizyn ;  and  also,  A  Second  Persian 
Joumey,  1772—1774,  1786,  4to. 

GMELIN,  (John  Frederic,)  bom  at 
Tubingen  in  1748,  and  educated  there, 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  veget- 
able physiolo^,  the  classification  of  plants, 
materia  medica,  chemistry,  mineralog}', 
and  natural  history.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  is  his  edition  of  the  System 
of  Nature  of  Linmeus,  Leipsic,  1788 — 
1793.  Of  this  work  Cuvier  has  spoken 
in  terms  of  merited  disparagement  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Chemistry.  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at 
Gottingen.  He  discovered  several  excel- 
lent dyes,  extracted  from  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances.     He  died  in  1805. 

GNEISENAU,  (Augustus,  count 
Heidart  de,)  a  distinguished  Prussian 
o£Bcer,  bom  in  1760  at  Schilda,  near 
Torgau,  and  educated  at  Erfurt  He 
served  in  America  in  1780,  in  the  army 
of  the  margrave  of  Anspach  Bareith,  and 
in  the  Poli^  campaign  m  1793  and  1794. 
In  1806,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France,  he  displayed  consummate 
skill  and  bravery,  especially  in  his  bril- 
liant defence  of  Colberg,  which  he  held 
until  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  spite  of  all 
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■>  the  efforts  of  the  French,  who  for  a  long 
time  directed  against  the  place  a  terrific 
cannonade.  In  1809  he  visited  England 
upon  a  secret  mission,  which  did  not 
terminate  until  1813,  when  he  returned 
to  Prussia  with  promises  of  assistance 
from  the  British  cahinet.  He  was  im- 
mediately made  major-general,  and,  in 
concert  with  Blucher,  organized  theLand- 
wehr,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  Katzhacn,  (where  Macdonald  was 
totally  defeated,)  at  the  passage  of  the 

,  Elhe,  and  at  Leipsic.  In  December  1813 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and 
gained  fresh  laurels  at  Bnenne,  Laon, 
and  Paris,  upon  which  capital  the  allied 
forces  had  marched  at  his  suggestion. 
After  the  peace  he  was  made  general  of 
infantry,  and  debated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  count  of  the  Prussian  empire.  On 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba^  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  Blucher *s  staff,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  up 
tlie  Prussian  troops  in  time  to  join  the 
British  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
took  a  vast  amount  of  booty  in  the  sub- 
sequent pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  which  he 
must  ably  conducted.  He  was  after- 
wards made  governor  of  Berlin,  and  field- 
marshaL  In  1831,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Perish  insurrection,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  and  died  of 
cholera,  on  the  24th  of  August  in  the 
same  year. 

GOAD,  (John,)  an  eminent  classical 
teacher,  bom  in  London  in  1615,  and 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school, 
and  at  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  In  1643  he 
was  made  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford, 
and  in  1646  vicar  of  Yamton.  He  also 
taught  at  Tunbridge  School  until  1661, 
when  he  was  made  head-master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  over  which  he 
presided  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  em- 
bracing Popish  tenets.  He  then  opened 
m  school  m  Piccadilly.  He  died  in 
1 689.  He  published,  besides  some  sinde 
sermons,  Genealogicon  Latinum ;  Decla- 
mation,  whether  Monarchy  be  the  best 
form  of  Government?  Astro-Meteoro- 
logica,  or  aphorisms  and  discourses  of 
the  Bodies  Celestial,  their  natures  and 
influence,  &c,  1686,  fol. ;  this  gained 
him  gr^  reputation ;  Autodidactica,  or 
a  Practical  Vocabulary,  &c.  After  his 
death  was  published,  Astro-Meteorologia 
•ana,  &c. 

GOADBY,  (Robert,)  a  printer  of  Sher^ 
ton&  in  Doraetshire,  autnor  of  an  lUus- 
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tration  of  the  Scriptures,  3  vols,  fol. ;  The 
Universe  Displayed,  and  other  books. 
He  wrote  also  the  Life  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew,  the  King  of  the  Beggars ; 
and  he  acquired  some  property  by  the 
establishment  of  a  provincial  paper  at 
Sherborne.     He  died  in  1778. 

GOAR,  (James,)  a  learned  Dommican 
monk,  born  at  Paris  in  1 601 .  He  entered 
into  the  order  of  preachin|[  friars  in  1619, 
and  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  the  Levant, 
where  he  made  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  church  the  subjects 
of  his  investigation;  and  in  1647  he  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  bis 
Eucologion,  sive  Rituale  Grsscorum,  fol., 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1730.  He  also 
translated  into  Latin  some  of  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  which  form  the  curious 
collection  printed  at  the  Louvre.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Rome,  where  his 
talents  and  virtues  obtained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  pontiff  and  of  the  learned 
in  that  city.     He  died  in  1653. 

GOBBO,  (Andrea,)  a  painter,  bom  at 
Milan  about  1470.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Correggio,  and  is  celebrated 
for  his  f^reeable  manner  of  colouring, 
and  the  elaborateness  of  his  finish.  One 
of  his  best  pictures  is  that  of  the  Assump- 
tion, in  the  Carthusian  convent  at  Pavia. 
He  died  in  1527. 

GOBBO,  (Cortona,  II,)  called  also 
Paolo  Bonzi,  a  painter,  bom  in  1580, 
and  instracted  m  the  school  of  the 
Caracci.  He  excelled  in  the  represen- 
tation of  fruits,  which  he  executed  in  a 
manner  that,  to  the  eye,  seemed  to  rival 
nature  herself!  He  also  painted  floral 
festoons  in  a  very  gracenil  style.  He 
died  in  1640. 

GOBEL,  (John  Baptist  Joseph,)  an 
^ent  in  the  French  Revolution,  bom  at 
Thann,  in  Alsace,  in  1727,  and  educated 
at  Rome.  In  1772  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Lydda;  and  in  1791,  Constitutional 
bishop  of  Paris.  But  the  wretched  man 
afterwards  publicly  abjured  his  functions 
and  his  religion.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  apostasy ;  and  was  c^uillotined, 
along  with  Chaumette  and  olher  revolu- 
tionists, on  the  13th  of  April,  1794; 
betraying  in  his  last  moments  a  wish  for 
the  consolation  of  that  faith  which  he 
had  previously  renounced. 

GOBELIN,  (Giles,)  an  ingenious  dyer 
of  scarlet,  who,  in  concert  with  his 
brother  John,  introduced  his  art  flrom 
Venice  into  France,  in  tiie  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  and  established  extensive 
works  upon  the  brook  Bidvre,  (in  the 
Faubourg  S.  Marceau,)   which  at  this 
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place  takes  bis  name.  The  brQliancv 
and  pennanence  of  the  colour  produced, 
led  the  astonished  Parbians  to  sa^,  that 
Gobelin  had  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil.  In  1677,  Colbert  purchased  the 
dye-house  from  the  Gobelin  family,  and 
styled  it  the  Hotel  Royal  des  Gobelins, 
and  established  on  the  ^nnd  a  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  similar  to  that  of 
Flanders,*  and  Le  Brun  was  appointed 
director-in-chief  of  the  weavmg  and 
dying  patterns.  Under  his  administra- 
tion were  produced  those  well-knoMrn 
Sieces  of  tapestry,  representing  Alexan- 
er's  battles,  the  four  seasons,  the  four 
elements,  and  the  history  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  There 
is  an  academy  within  the  Gobelins  for 
the  instruction  of  youtb  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  in  physical 
science,  and  mechanics.  Gobelin  died 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

GOBIEN,  (Charles  le,)  a  Jesuit  his- 
torian, born  in  1653  at  St  Malo.  He 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed 
secretaiy,  and  afterward  procureur,  of 
the  missions  to  China.  He  published, 
Lettres  sur  les  Prosit  de  la  Religion  k 
la  Chine;  Hist  de  I'Edit  de  I'Empereur 
de  la  Chine  en  faveur  de  la  Religion 
Chr^tienne;  and  Hist  des  Isles  Mari- 
annes. He  commenced  the  well-known 
Lettres  ^difiantes  et  curieuses,  which 
contain  accounts  of  the  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  government  of  the  various 
countries  visited  by  the  Jesuits.  He 
died  in  1708. 

GOBRYAS,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdis 
(B.C.  521),  after  the  death  of  Cambyses. 
He  married  the  sister  of  Darius,  by 
whom  he  had  the  celebrated  Mardonius. 

GOCLENIUS,  (Conrad,)  a  learned 
philologist,  bom  in  1485  in  Westphalia. 
He  taught  for  a  considerable  time  at  the 
college  of  Bois-le-Duc,  in  Louvain,  where 
he  died  in  1539.  Erasmus,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  highlv  valued  his  cha- 
racter, and  respected  his  erudition.  He 
wrote  notes  on  Cicero's  Offices,  edited  a 
new  edition  of  Lucian,  and  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  Lucian 's  **  Hermo- 
timus,"  a  dialogue  on  the  sects  of  philo- 
sophers. 

GOCLENIUS,  (Rodolph,)  professor 
of  logic  at  Marburg,  bom  at  Corbach 
in  1547.  He  wrote,  Spongia  Erromm 
Heiz.  Buscheri;  Adversaria  ad  Exote- 
ricas  aliquot  Ezercitationes  Scaligeri; 
Miscellanea  Philosophico-theologica;  and. 
other  works.     He  died  in  1628. 

GOCLENIUS,  (Rodolph,)  son  of  the 
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preceding,  bora  at  Wittemberg  in  1572, 
and  educated  at  Marburg,  'where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  history,  and  of 
mathematics.  He  was  addicted  to  the 
study  of  animal  magnetism,  upon  which, 
as  well  as  upon  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
the  magnet,  he  wrote  several  treatises. 
He  died  in  1621. 

GODDARD,  (Jonathan,)  an  English 
physician  and  chemist,  and  promoter  of 
the  Royal  Society,  bora  at  Greenwich 
about  1617,  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
hall,  Oxford,  whence,  after  travelling  for 
a  short  time  on  the  continent,  be  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  the  faculty,  as  a  member  of 
Christ's  college,  and  he  afterwards  ob- 
tained his  doctor's  degree,  as  a  member 
of  Catharine  hall.  He  was  chosen  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1646.  In 
tbe  next  year  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  anatomy  at  the  college;  and  it  was 
trmn  these  lectures  that  his  reputation 
took  its  rise.  He  sided  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  was  made  head-physician  in 
the  army,  and  was  taken,  in  that  station, 
by  Cromwell  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  to 
Scotland  in  the  following  vear.  He  was 
appointed  warden  of  Merton  college, 
Oxford;  and  in  the  Little  Parliament, 
summoned  in  1653,  he  sat  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  university,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  council  of  state  t£e 
same  year.  He  continued  at  the  head  of 
Merton  college  till  the  Restoration,  when 
by  a  letter  from  Charles  II.  dated  July  3, 
1660,  Dr.  Rejmolds  was  appointed  war^ 
den,  as  successor  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent, 
no  notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  Goddard, 
whose  election  was  considered  as  illegal, 
and  the  place,  of  consequence,  vacant 
After  this  he  fixed  himself  at  Gresham 
college,  and  was  continued  a  fellow  of 
the  Coilege  of  Phvsicians  by  their  new 
charter  in  1663.  He  was  likewise  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  its  first  institution  in  the  same 
year.  On  the  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
Dr.  Goddard,  with  tbe  other  professors, 
removed  from  Gresham  college,  to  make 
room  for  the  transaction  of  public  affiurs 
there,  which  was  continuedforsome  yean, 
till  the  city  was  rebuilt  After  this  ht 
returaed  to  his  former  lodgings,  where 
he  remained  till  his  deatb,  which  took 
place  unexpectedly  on  March  24,  1674, 
from  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  attacked 
him  at  the  end  of  Wood-street,  Qieap- 
side,  as  he  was  going  home  from  a  society 
of  his  philosophical  friends,  which  used 
sometimes  to  meet  at  the  Crown  tarem 
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m  Bloomsbury.  He  wrote,  A  Discourse 
concerning  Physic,  and  the  many  Abuses 
thereof  by  the  Apothecaries;  and,  A 
Discourse,  setting  forth  the  unhappy 
Condition  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in 
London.  In  these  he  expatiates  largely 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries,  and 
the  mischiefs  attending  their  encroach- 
ments in  the  practice  of  physic;  and 
proposes,  as  the  only  remedy,  that  phy- 
sidans  should  make  up  their  own  medi- 
cines. This  he  himself  actually  did. 
Me  published  also  three  papers  in  the 
Philos.  Transactions.  The  first  is  a 
short  piece,  selected  by  Dr.  Sprat,  in  his 
Hbtory  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  most  useful  inquiries,  con- 
taining, A  Proposal  for  making  Wine  of 
the  Juice  of  Su^-canes.  The  next  is. 
Some  Observations  on  the  Texture  and 
similar  Parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Tree, 
quoted  with  much  applause  in  Evelyn's 
Sylva;  and  the  thira,  Experiments  on  a 
Stone  called  Oculus  Mundi,  which  has 
the  singtilar  property  of  being  opaque  in 
the  air,  but  becoming  transparent  after 
remaining   some  time  in  water.    Other 

eapers  published  in  the  Transactions  after 
is  death,  are.  Observations  of  a  Came* 
leon ;  Experiments  of  refining  Gold  with 
Antimony;  Experiments  of  weighing 
Glass  Canes,  with  the  Cylinders  of  Quick- 
tflver  in  them,  according  to  the  Torri- 
celliun  Experiment 

OODEAU,  (Anthony.)  a  French  pre- 
late, bom  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  fre- 
quented the  hotel  of  Julie  d'Angennes, 
mademoiseUe  de  Rambouillet,  and  was 
one  of  those  learned  men  who  met  at  the 
house  of  M.  Conrart,  to  discuss  subjects 
of  science  and  philosophy ;  and  to  their 
seal  in  the  cause  of  literature  the  French 
Academy  owes  its  origin ;  and  Godeau 
became  one  of  its  first  and  brightest  o]> 
naments.  In  1636,  he  was  raised  by 
RicheKeu  to  the  bishopric  of  Grasse, 
which  he  relinquished  for  that  of  Vence. 
He  was  an  active  prelate,  attentive  to 
die  duties  of  his  station,  and  exemplary 
in  erery  part  of  his  conduct  He  died 
in  1672.  The  most  important  of  his 
productions  is,  The  History  of  the  Church, 
mm  the  Commencement  of  the  Worid  to 
Ihe  End  of  the  ninth  Century,  5  vob,  fol. 
He  had  laboured  on  a  continuation  of 
this  work ;  but  as  his  MSS.  were  left  in 
a  Tery  unfinished  state,  they  have  not 
been  committed  to  the  presl.  This  is 
the  first  ecclesiastical  history  written  in 
the  French  language ;  and  though  com- 
posed with  less  precision  than  that  of  the 
Abb^  Fleury,  will  be  perused  with  more 
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pleasure  by  the  generality  of  readers. 
Dupin  characterises  it  as  being  **  exact, 
faithful,  complete,  and  agreeable;"  and 
he  adds,  that  **  though  a^er  the  author 
many*  able  persons  have  laboured  on  the 
same  subject,  yet  the  History  of  M.  Go- 
deau has,  and  always  will  have,  its  merit, 
which  neither  time,  nor  any  other  history, 
will  ever  be  able  to  efface."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Paraphrases  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  canonical 
Epistles,  4to  ;  The  New  Testament  trans- 
lated and  explained,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  to 
which  are  subjoined,  Meditations  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  Christian  Mo- 
rality, for  the  Instruction  of  ^e  Curds 
and  Priests  of  the  diocese  of  Vence,  in 
3  vols,  12mo;  the  Lives  of  St  Paul, 
St  Augustine,  and  St  Carlo  Borromeo ; 
Paneg3rrics  on  such  Bishops  as  in  all 
Ages  of  the  Church  have  been  eminent 
for  Learning  and  Sanctity,  4to ;  Homi- 
lies; The  Psalms  of  David,  translated 
into  French  verse,  12mo,  which  were 
in  general  well  received  at  the  time  when 
they  were  published,  and  even  commonly 
substituted  in  their  families  by  those 
of  the  reformed  religion,  in  the  room  of 
Marot's  translation,  used  in  their  places 
of  public  worship. 

GODEFROY,  (Denys,)  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1549.  As  he  was  a  Protestant, 
he  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  retired  to  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
died  in  1622.  He  wrote,  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  4to;  Note  in  Quatuor  Libr. 
Institut ;  Opuscula  Varia  Juris,  &c.  He 
was  considered  the  ablest  jurist  of  his 
age. 

GODEFROY,  (Theodore,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1580,  and 
educated  at  Strasburg.  In  1602  he  went 
to  Paris,  abjured  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  was  made  advocate  to  the  parliament 
In  1632  he  was  appointed  historiogra- 
pher; and  in  1648,  after  being  made 
counsellor  of  state,  be  attended  the  car- 
dinid  of  Lyons  to  Munster,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year.    He  was  a 

{>rofound  historian  and  antiquarian,  and 
eft  88  folio  vols,  in  MS.,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi. 

GODEFROY,  (James,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1587; 
imitated  his  father  in  adherence  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and  in  the  studies  of 
law,  history,  and  philosophy.  He  was 
created  professor  of  law  at  Geneva  in 
1619,  and  entered  into  the  council  in 
1629.     He  was  made  secretary  of  state, 
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and  syndic  of  the  republic,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  variouB  negotiations  in  France, 
Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
He  published,  Fragmenta  duodecim  Ta^ 
bularum,  1616, 4to ;  Pontes  Juris  CiWlis ; 
Animadversiones  Juris  Ciyilis;  Com- 
roentar.  de  Regulis  Juris;  De  Salario; 
De  Suburbicariis  Regionibus;  De  Statu 
Paganorum  sub  Imp.  Christ ;  Fragmenta 
Legum  Juliae  et  Fapiae;  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus;  this  is  a  posthumous  work, 
the  labour  of  thirty  years,  and  is  ac- 
counted a  most  valuable  monument  of 
ancient  jurisprudence.  Gibbon  speaks 
of  it  in  the  nighest  terms.  Ritter  re- 
published it  at  Leipsic,  in  7  vols,  foL, 
1736—1745.  Godefroy  edited  the  works 
of  Cicero,  cum  notis  Lambini  and  Gotho- 
Aredi:  Descriptio  Orbis,  Gr.  and  Lat; 
and  Philostorgii  Cappadocis  Hist.  Ecde- 
siast  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  that  Geneva  has  produced. 
He  died  in  1652. 

GODEFROY,  (Denys,)  son  of  Theo- 
dore, born  at  Paris  in  1615,  was  author 
of  M^moires  and  Instructions  concerning 
the  Affairs  of  the  French  King,  foL 
He  also  edited  the  M^moires  of  Philip  de 
Comines.  He  died  in  1681. — His  son 
John,  bom  at  Paris  in  1660,  also  edited 
the  M^moires  of  de  Comines,  the  Letters 
of  Rabelais,  the  M6nioires  of  Margaret 
de  Valois,  &c.     He  died  in  1732. 

GODESCHALC,  sumamed  Fulgen- 
tius,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  Saxony,  in  the 
ninth  century,  known  for  his  controversy 
about  predestination  and  grace.  He 
was  attacked  by  Maurus,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where, 
af^er  being  degraded  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical offices,  he  died;  but  his  doctrines 
as  well  as  his  sufferings  gained  him 
followers.  Maguin  published  in  2  vols, 
4to,  an  edition  of  all  the  treatises  written 
on  both  sides  of  this  agitated  question. 
He  died  about  869. 

GODEWYCK,  (Margaret)  Thisladv, 
who  attained  some  celebrity  by  her  skul 
in  landscape  painting,  was  bom  at  Dort 
in  1627.  Her  instmctor  in  the  art  was 
Nicholas  Maas,  and  the  style  she  ac- 
quired is  admirably  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  and  general  effect  of  her 
pictures.  She  also  excelled  in  works  of 
embroidery,  in  which  she  copied  with 
wonderful  truth  her  performances  in  oil 
painting.    She  died  in  1677. 

GODFREY,  of  Bouillon,  an  illustrious 
and  active  chieftain  during  the  crusades, 
son  of  Eustace  II.  count  of  Boulogne. 
He  was,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
elected  by  the  Christians  king  of  that 
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city,  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  but, 
from  motives  of  piety  and  humili^,  he 
declined  the  lofty  title,  and  was  satiadfied 
with  the  appellation  of  Defender  and 
Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  de- 
feated the  armies  of  the  Egyptian  sultan 
with  great  slaughter  at  the  battle  of 
Ascalon,  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  Holy  Land.  He  made  an  excellent 
code  of  laws  for  his  subjects,  and  died, 
after  enjoying  his  dignity  little  more  than 
a  year,  in  1 100.  He  is  one  of  the  heroea 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

GODFREY,  of  Viterbo,  the  author 
of  an  ancient  Chronicle,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  twelfth  century, 
at  Viterbo,  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  his 
youth,  at  least,  at  Bamberg.  He  was 
afterwards  chaplain  and  secretary  to 
king  Conrad  III.  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  his  son  Henry  Vl.  His  Chronicle, 
upon  which  he  tells  us  that  he  spent  up- 
wards of  fort^  years,  begins  with  ihe  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  en  ds  with  1 1 86.  It 
is  written  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  and 
entitled.  Pantheon.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Basle  in  1559,  reprinted  at  Frankfort 
in  1584,  and  at  Hanover  in  1613,  in 
Pistorius's  collection  of  German  writera. 
Muratori  has  inserted  it  in  his  Collection. 

GODFREY,  (Sir  Edmundbury,)  an 
able  and  upright  magistrate,  who  exerted 
himself  in  the  discovery  of  the  Popish 
Plot  He  was  soon  after  found  dead, 
4>ierced  with  his  own  sword,  and  with 
many  marks  of  violence.  His  death  was 
imnuted  to  the  resentment  of  the  Papists, 
and  his  ftmeral  was  performed  with  great 
pomp,  and  no  less  than  72  clergymen 
preceded  his  corpse,  and  1000  persons  of 
rank  attended  the  procession.  He  died 
I7th  Oct  1678. 

GODFREY,  (Thomas,)  a  self-taught 
mathematical  genius,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  glazier.  To  enable  him  to  read  the 
Pnncipia  he  learnt  Latin  by  his  unaided 
exertions.  In  1730  he  made  an  im- 
provement in  the  quadrant,  which  waa 
communicated  in  1732  to  Dr.  Halley, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  commu- 
nicated to  tne  Royu  Society  a  paper  in 
which  he  described  an  improvement  of 
the  quadrant  similar  to  that  of  Godfrey. 
The  claims  of  both  parties  were  after- 
wards investigated,  and  it  waa  decided 
that  the^  were  t)oth  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  the  mention,  and  a  present  to  the 
value  of  200/.  was  sent  to  Godfrey  by  ' 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1749. — 
His  son  Thomas,  who  died  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  wrote  a  tragedy  called,  The 
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Pifaiee  of  Parthia,  said  to  be  the  first 
drama  written  by  an  American. 

OODIN,  (Loaia,)  an  able  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  director  of  the 
Spanlah  naval  academy,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1704.  He  studied  astronomy  under  the 
De  rislesy  and  in  1725  was  made  ad- 
junct of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Academy  afterwards  entrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  editing  its  M^moires,  and  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  ele?en 
voiumos.  In  1735,  when  the  Academy 
aent  some  of  its  members  to  Peru,  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  Godin 
was  placed  a.t  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 
He  was  some  time  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Lima ;  and,  having  returned  to 
Europe  in  1751,  he  was  next  year  ap- 
pointed a  colonel  in  the  Soanbh  service, 
and  director  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Cadix,  where  he  died  in  1760.  He 
wrote.  Machines  et  Inventions  ap- 
prouv^  par  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences, 
Paris,  1735;  Index  to  the  M^moires  of 
the  Academv  from  1666  to  1740;  Con- 
Bsistances  des  Temps;  and,  Cours  de 
Math^matioues. 

GODINOT,  (John,)  an  ecclesiastic, 
distinguished  for  his  philanthropy,  bom 
in  1661  at  Rheims,  where  he  was  canon 
of  the  cathedraL  He  was  also  a  wine 
merchant,  and  devoted  to  works  of  charitv 
the  larxe  profits  he  made  in  that  busi- 
ness. He  opposed  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
and  was  iea£Hisly  attached  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Jansenists.    He  died  in  1749. 

GODIVA,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and 
greater  celebritv,  who  uved  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  She  was  sister 
to  Therald  de  Bunrenhall,  sheriff  of  Lin- 
eolnahire,  and  wite  of  Leofiic,  earl  of 
Leiceater,  the  son  of  the  eari  of  Mercia. 
She  sdidted  her  husband  to  exonerate 
the  people  of  Coventry  firom  a  heavy 
tax  wbicn  he  had  imposed  upon  them  in 
eoneequence  of  some  offence,  and  he 
consented  to  mnt  her  petition,  provided 
she  rode  naked  through  the  streets; 
which  firom  her  eenerous  affection  towards 
the  city  she  condescended  to  do.  The  ad- 
venture was  painted  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  Trinity  cnurch,  Coventry,  with  these 


I  Lorle,  ftr  tlM  lovtt  of  thee, 
I>o  make  Covoitry  toU-free." 

GODOI,  (Don  Manuel,)  a  Spanish 
statesman,  bora  in  1764,  of  a  noble 
finuly,  in  narrow  circumst|mces.  By 
his  intrigues  he  became  prime  minister 
and  ikvourite  of  Charies  IV.  and  his 
mieen*  But  the  hatred  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias,    afterwards    Ferdinand  VIL, 
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himself  governed  by  a  favourite  (see 
EscoiQUiTz)  proved  the  ruin  of  Godoi, 
whom  the  prince  represented  to  the 
Spaniards  as  the  cause  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes. Charles  IV.  gave  him,  in 
1795,  the  title  of  "  The  Pnnce  of  Peace," 
because  he  had  made  peace  with  France. 
In  the  insurrection  at  Aranjues  in  1808, 
he  lost  all  his  property,  and  narrowly 
esci^d  with  his  life.  He  attended  the 
king  and  the  queen  to  France,  and  after- 
wards to  Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after 
his  royal  master. 

GODOLPHIN,  (John,)  an  emment 
civilian,  bom  in  1617,  at  Godolphin,  in 
the  island  of  Scilly,  and  educated  at 
Gloucester  hall,  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  he  chose  for  his  profes- 
sion; and  accordingly  took  his  deCTees 
in  that  faculty.  He  has  usually  been 
ranked  among  Puritans  for  having  written 
two  treatises  published  by  him  in  1650 
and  1651,  entitled,  The  Holy  Limbec, 
or  an  extraction  of  the  Smrit  firom  the 
Letter  of  certain  eminent  Places  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  or.  The  Holy  Limbec,  or 
a  Semicentury  of  Spiritual  Extractions ; 
and  The  Holy  Harbour,  containing  the 
whole  Body  of  Divinity,  or  the  Sum  and 
Substance  of  the  Christian  Religion.  He 
went  to  London,  sided  with  the  anti- 
monarchical  party,  and,  takinff  the  oath 
called  the  Engagement,  was  oy  an  act 
passed  in  CromweU's  convention,  or  short 
pariiament,  July  1653,  constituted  judge 
of  the  Admiralty.  Notwithstanding  these 
compliances  with  the  powers  then  in 
being,  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
knowledj^  in  the  civil  law,  which  ob- 
tained him  the  post  of  king's  advocate  at 
the  Restoration:  after  which,  he  pub- 
lished, A  View  of  the  Admiral's  Jurisdic- 
tion; The  Orphan's  Legacy,  See.  treat- 
ing of  last  wills  and  testaments;  and 
Repertorium  Canonicum,  &c.  1678,  4to. 
In  this  last  piece  he  strenuously  and 
learnedly  asserts  the  king's  supremacy, 
as  a  power  vested  in  the  crown,  before 
the  Pope  invaded  the  right  and  authority, 
or  jurisdiction.    He  died  in  1678. 

GODOLPHIN,  (Sidney,)  a  poet,  bom 
in  Cornwall  in  1610,  and  educated  at 
Exeter  college,  Oxford.  In  the  Rebellion 
he  joined  the  king's  army,  and  fell  in  an 
engagement  at  Cbagfbrd,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1643.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and 
translated.  The  Loves  of  Dido  and  .£neas, 
fi-om  VirgU,  1658,  8vo.  Hobbes,  in  his 
Leviathan,  gives  him  a  high  character 
both  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  fimcy. 
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GODOLPHIN,  (Sidney,)  earl  of 
CK>dolphin,  and  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  but  the 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  early 
into  the  service  of  Charles  II.  who,  after 
his  restoration,  made  him  one  of  the 
ffrooms  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1678 
he  was  sent  envoy  to  Holland,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  and  was  soon 
after  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In 
1680  he  openly  declared  for  the  bill  of 
exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  In  April 
1684  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  but  he  soon  resigned  the 
office  for  that  of  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  created  baron  Godol- 
phin  of  Rial  ton,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. He  had  hitherto  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  representative  for  Helston 
und  for  St.  M awe's.  On  the  accession 
of  James  II.  he  was  appointed  lord 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  was 
again  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury.  On  the  landing  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  James  II.  to  treat 
with  that  prince.  In  the  debate  con- 
cerning the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  he 
voted  for  a  regency;  yet  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  Godolphin  was  appointed  a  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  a  pnvy -counsellor, 
and  in  1690  he  was  appointed  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  In  1695  he  was  one  of 
the  seven  lords  justices  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  during  the 
king's  absence,  as  he  was  likewise  the 
year  following,  and  again  in  1701,  when 
he  was  restored  to  the  place  of  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  from  which  he 
had  been  removed  in  May  1697.  On 
ihe  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was 
made  lord  high  treasurer,  which  post  he 
had  long  refused  to  accept,  till  tne  earl 
(afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  go  to  the  con- 
tinent to  command  the  armies,  unless 
the  treasury  were  put  into  his  hands; 
for  then  he  was  sure  that  remittances 
would  be  punctually  made  to  him.  And 
BO  true  a  triend  was  he  to  the  Established 
Church,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the 
queen  to  devote  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  smaller  livings. 
In  July  1704  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  in  December  1706  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Godol- 
phin and  viscount  Rialton.  But  not- 
withstanding all  his  great  services  to  the 
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public,  he  was  removed,  on  the  8th  (^ 
August,  1710,  fh>m  his  post  of  lord  higli 
treasurer,  when  the  interest  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  sup-^ 
planted  by  that  of  Mrs.  Masham  and 
Harley.  He  died  at  St  Albans,  of  th^ 
stone,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1712, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
By  his  lady,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Blague,  Esq.,  he  had  issue 
Francis,  second  earl  of  Godolphin,  on 
whose  death  the  title  became  extinct; 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  "that  he  was  the 
silentest  and  modestest  man  who  wa* 
perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  court  He  had  a 
clear  apprehension,  and  despatched  busi- 
ness with  great  method,  and  with  so 
much  temper,  that  he  had  no  personid 
enemies.  He  had  true  principled  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  never  heaped  up 
we^th.  So  that,  all  things  being  laid 
together,  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
wisest  men  who  was  employed  in  that 
age."  Tindal  adds,  that  *'  he  loved 
gaming  beyond  what  men  of  business 
usually  do,  and  gave  one  reason  for  it — 
because  it  delivered  him  fropi  much 
talking."  His  administration  was  made 
glorious  by  the  victories  of  Marlboroueh, 
and  by  the  Union  with  Scotland,  which 
was  accomplished  chiefly  through  his 
exertions. 

GODOONOFF,  (Boris,)  Cwir  of  Mos- 
cow, was  bom  in*1552.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  Ivan  Vassilevich  the  Terrible,  who,  in 
1582,  made  him  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  state.  He  became,  in  effect, 
supreme  governor  under  the  reign  of  the 
imoecile  Fedor,  the  successor  ef  Ivan^ 
and  brother-in-law  of  Godoonoff,  and 
amassed  a  prodigious  fortune.  In  1591 
he  caused  Demetrius,  the  step-brother  of 
Fedor,  to  be  murdered.  In  1598  Fedoi^ 
died,  and  bis  widow  Irene  having  declined 
the  sovereignty,  her  broker  Godoonoff 
was  elevated  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  people,  on  the  91st  ^  Feb* 
ruary,  1599.  He  immecKately  after 
defeated  the  khan  of  Crimea,  and  oom- 
pletely  reduced  Siberia;  he  also  stood 
on  terms  of  amity  with  England,  and 
received  proposals  in  1603  from  %«eeM 
Elizabeth,  for  a  manriaffa  between  his 
son  and  a  young  English  lady  of  rank. 
In  1604  it  was  reported  that  prince 
Demetrius,  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  murdered  at  Uglich,  was  alive  and 
making  preparations  in  Poland  to  recover 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  a 
matter  of  historical  doubt  whether  that 
celebrated  character  was  really  the  prince 
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Demetrius,  or  &a  imp^ostor.  However, 
he  foond  many  partisans  in  Poland, 
levied  an  army,  entered  Russia,  and  was 
in  lull  march  upon  Moscow,  when  Godoo- 
noff  suddenly  oied  upon  the  13th  April, 
1605,  under  a  strong  suspicion  of  having 
destroyed  himself  hy  poison. 

GODWIN,  (earl,)  a  powerful  Saxon 
haron,  son  of  Ulnoth,  or  Wolfnoth,  earl 
of  Sussex,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  II.  He  went  in  1017,  with 
Canute,  against  Sweden,  and  for  his 
valour  in  the  expedition  received  that 
monarch's  daughter  in  marriage.  On 
the  king's  death  he  supported  Hardl- 
canute  against  his  brother  Harold,  but 
soon  after  changed  sides.  After  Hardi- 
Canute's  death  he  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  Edward,  who  had  married  his 
daughter,  but,  with  a  fickleness  peculiar 
to  luB  character,  he  afterwards  conspired 
against  him,  and  escaped  to  Flanders  to 
avoid  puni^ment.  Bent,  however,  •on 
revenge,  he  invaded  the  kingdom  from 
the  continent,  and  spread  such  terror  by 
tailing  up  the  Thames  to  London,  that 
the  king  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and 
received  him  again  into  his  protection. 
He  died  at  Winchester  suddenly,  while 
dining  with  the  king,  in  1054. 

GODWIN,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
prelate,  bom  at  Ockingham  in  Berkshire, 
in  1517,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1 544.  He  early  embraced  the  tenets  of 
the  Protestants,  quitted  Oxford,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
he  liven  in  comfortable  independence 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  At  the 
accession  of  Mary  he  was  exposed  to  per- 
secution, and,  leaving  his  school  he  b^an 
to  practise  physic,  and  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Oxford  in  1555.  On  Eliza- 
beUi's  accession  he  took  orders,  and  by 
the  friendship  of  Bullingham,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  introduced  to  the  queen, 
-who  admired  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
and  rewarded  him  with  the  deaneiy  of 
Christ  Church,  in  1565,  and  that  of  Can- 
terhorv  the  next  year.  In  1584  he  was 
nade  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  he 
noon  after  fell  under  the  queen's  displea- 
sure, ioK  taking  a  second  wife.  He  died 
in  1590. 

GODWIN,  (JPrands,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Havineton,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, In  1561,  and  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxfbrd,  of  which  he  became 
student  in  1578.  He  was  rector  of 
Samford  Greats,  in  Somersetshire,  pre- 
bendary of  Wilts,  and  subdean  of  Exeter. 
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He  devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  accompanied  Camden  in  his  travels 
into  Wales  in  search  of  antiquities ;  but, 
while  he  left  his  friend  to  record  the 
features  of  the  country,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  history  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  published,  in  1601,  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England, 
since  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 
the  Island,  with  an  History  of  their  Lives 
and  Memorable  Actions,  4to.  This 
valuable  work  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  lord  Buckhurst,  and  the  patronage  of 
Elizabeth,  who  made  him  bishop  of 
Llandafi*.  In  1615  he  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  work,  which,  however,  was 
so  erroneously  printed,  from  his  distance 
from  the  press,  that  he  gave  another 
edition  in  Latin,  dedicated  to  James  I., 
who  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  trans- 
lated Godwin  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  in 
1617.  He  died  in  1633.  After  his  death 
was  published,  in  1638,  The  Man  m  the 
Moon,  by  Domingo  Gonsales,  8vo ;  an  en- 
tertaining piece  on  a  philosophical  subject, 
which  he  had  written  in  1583.  He  wrote 
also.  Annals  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  in  Latin,  the 
third  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
1630,  with  an  English  translation  by  his 
son  Morgan ;  also  a  computation  of  the 
value  of  the  Attic  Talent  and  Roman 
Sesterce ;  and  Nunciatus  Inanimatus,  or, 
The  Inanimate  Messenger. — His  son 
MoaoAN  was  archdeacon  of  Shropshire, 
and  was  deprived  for  his  loyalty  m  the 
civil  wars.     He  died  in  1645. 

GODWIN, (Thomas,)  a  learned  divine, 
born  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1609  and 
that  year  he  was  elected  master  of  Royse's 
free  school,  in  Abingdon.  He  wrote  for 
the  use  of  his  school,  Romanse  Historic 
Anthologia,  1613,  4to,  and  in  1616  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  his  Synopsis  Antiqu'- 
tatinn  Hebraicarum,  &c^  dedicated  to 
his  patron  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
WeUs.  Some  time  after  he  obtained 
from  his  patron  the  rectory  of  Brightwell, 
in  Berkshire,  and  resigned  his  school. 
In  1637  he  published  his  Moses  and 
Aaron.  He  died  in  1643.  He  was,  on 
account  of  his  book  called  Three  Argu- 
ments to  prove  Election  upon  Foresight, 
by  Faith,  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Twisse  of  Newbury. 

GODWIN,  (Mary,)  better  known  by 
her  maiden  name  of  Wollstonectaft, 
was  bom  in  or  near  London  in  1759, 
of  poor  parents,  who  then  resided  at 
Epping,  but  afterwards  removed  to  a  fari^i 
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near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  where  she 
frequented  a  day-school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. From  this  place  her  father 
again  removed  to  Hoxton,  near  London, 
and  afterwards  to  Walworth.  In  her 
twenty-fourth  year  she  formed  the  plan 
of  conducting  a  school  at  Islington^  in 
conjunction  with  her  suters,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  she  removed 
to  Newington-green,  where  she  was 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Price. 
In  1785  she  went  to  Lisbon  as  companion 
to  a  lady,  leaving  to  her  sisters  the 
roanaffement  of  the  school,  which  soop 
after  her  return  she  was  compelled  to 
abandon.  She  now  turned  to  literary 
employment  as  a  source  of  profit,  and 
published,  Thoughts  on  the  Eaucation  of 
Dau«fhten,  12mo.  After  this  she  was 
empR>yed  for  some  months  as  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  lord  Kingsborough,  an 
Irish  nobleman,  and  then  returned  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  from  1787,  when 
she  came  to  reside  in  London,  produced 
Mary,  a  fiction;  Original  Stories  from  real 
Life;  made  some  translations  firom  the 
French;  and  compiled  The  FemaleReader, 
on  the  model  of  Dr.  Enfield's  Speaker. 
She  wrote  also  some  articles  in  the  Analy- 
tical Review.  She  likewise  published 
a  replv  to  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution.  This  was  followed  by 
her  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman, 
in  which  she  nut  forward  several  wild 
theories  on  the  unties  and  character  of  her 
sex.  She  now  fell  in  love  with  Fuseli,  the 
painter,  though  a  married  man ;  and  not 
meeting  with  any  return  to  her  passion, 
she  went  to  France  in  1792.  Here  within 
a  few  months  she  formed  a  connexion  with 
one  Imlay,  an  American,  by  whom  she 
was  afterwards  abandoned.  She  now 
made  two  attempts  at  suicide,  and  next 
became  attached  to  Mr.  William  Godwin, 
(the  subject  of  the  following  article,) 
whom  she  afterwards  married.  In  August 
1797  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
and  died  September  10  of  the  same  year, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Besides  the 
works  al^ady  noticed,  she  published,  A 
Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the  French 
Revolution;  and  Letters  firom  Norway. 
The  latter  contains  much  elegant  descrip- 
tion and  just  remark.  After  her  death 
some  miscellanies,  letters,  and  an  un- 
finished novel,  were  published  by  her 
husband,  in  4  vob,  12mo,  with  a  Life  of 
the  authoress. 

GODWIN,  (Wmiam,)  husband  of  the 

preceding,  was  bom  in  1 756  at  Wisbeach, 

m  Cambridgeshire,  where  his  father  was 

A  dissenting  minuter.     He  was  educated 
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at  Norwich,  and  afterwards  at  a  dit- 
senters'  college,  at  Hoxton,  then  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Kippis  and  Rees.  Jo 
1778  he  became  minister  to  a  congreea- 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropcma^ 
to  which,  in  about  five  years  after,  he 
removed,  with  the  view  of  8upp<Mrting 
himself  by  writing  for  the  press ;  and  he 
soon  obtained  much  notoriety  by  his 
Political  Justice,  nublished  by  bun  in 
1 793,  and  sugf^estea  by  the  proceeding  of 
government  with  reference  to  those  wnten 
of  the  day  who  advocated  or  excused 
the  principles  of  revolutionary  France. 
In  1794  he  published  his  Caleb  Williams, 
a  novel,  in  which  he  has  depicted  the 
character  of  Falkland  with  consummate 
'  skill.  About  this  time  some  of  his  friends, 
Holcroft,  Home  Tooke,ThelwaU,  Hardy, 
and  others,  were  brought  to  trial  on 
charges  of  high  treason.  To  them  he 
now  tendered  his  assistance  in  his  Cursory 
Strictures  on  the  charge  delivered   by 

i'udge  Eyre  to  the  jur^,  which  were  pub- 
ished  in  the  Mommj^  Chronicle,  and 
were  thought  at  the  time  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
In  1797  he  published  the  Enquirer,  a 
collection  of  moral  esaayn ;  and  aoout  the 
same  time  he  married  Marv  Wollstone- 
craft,  having  previouslv  cohabited  with 
her  for  a  period  of  six  months.  She 
died  in  chudbed  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  leaving  Godwin  a  daughter, 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Shelley.  In  1798  Godwin  edited  tlie 
posthumous  works  of  his  wife,  and  also 
published  a  small  memoir  of  her.  In 
1799  he  published  his  novel  of  St.  Leon. 
In  1800  he  visited  Ireland,  where  he 
resided  principally  with  Curran,  and  asso- 
ciated intimately  with  Grattan.  In  1801 
he  married  a  second  time.  His  Life  of 
Chaucer  appeared  in  1803,  and  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  a  third  novel, 
bearing  the  name  of  Fleetwood,  or  the 
New  Man  of  Feeling.  He  now  entered 
into  business  as  a  bookseller,  in  Skinner- 
street,  and  employed  himself  in  the  com- 
position of  school-books,  which  were 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Baldwin.  In  1808  he  published  hia 
Essay  on  Sepulchres,  or  a  Proposal  for 
erecting  some  Memorial  of  the  Illustrious 
Dead  m  all  ages  on  the  spot  where  their 
Remains  have  been  interred.  'In  1816 
he  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Walter  Scott  and 
other  celebrated  Scotch  writers ;  and  here 
also  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Mr. 
Constable,  the  bookseller,  for  the  com- 
position of  a  new  novel.     MandeviUe, 
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poMished  in  1817,  was  the  result  In 
1820  appeared  his  Treatise  on  Population, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Malthas.  He  afterwards 
deyoted  himself  to  his  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  the  four 
volumes  of  which  appeared  successively 
between  the  years  1824  and  1828.  In 
1830  he  published  his  fifth  and  last  novel, 
entitled  Cloudesley.  In  1831  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  essays  under  the  title 
of  Thoughts  on  Man ;  and  in  1834  his 
last  work,  the  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  lord  Ghrey 
to  power,  Godwin  was  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  yeoman  usher  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  died  in  1836* — ^His  son, 
W1U.IAIC,  became  an  expert  parlia- 
mentary reporter,  and  contributed  several 
clever  and  lively  articles  to  the  perio- 
dicals.    He  died  of  cholera  in  1832. 

GOECKINGK,  (Leopold  Frederic 
Guuther,)  a  German  poet,  bom  in  1745 
at  Groningen,  in  the  territory  of  Halber- 
stadt,  and  educated  at  Halle.  In  1799 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  police  at 
Berlin.  He  was  the  friend  of  Biirger, 
and  contributed  to  the  Muses'  Almanack 
of  Hamburg.  His  Leider  zweyer  Lieben- 
den  is  esteemed  among  the  best  lyric 
productions  of  Germany.  It  is  a  poetical 
version  of  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  Mile.  Fcmande  Vopel 
(afterwards  Madame  Goeckingk)  and 
himself.  He  died  in  1 828.  His  wife,  the 
Nantchen  of  the  above-mentioned  poem, 
was  styled  by  Wieland  the  Sapptio  of 
Germany. 

GOEREE,  (William,)  a  learned  Dutch 
bookseller  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom 
at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  in  1635.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
when  very  young,  and  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  an  illiterate  step-father,  who 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  educated  to 
any  learned  profession,  according  to  his 
early  wishes.  Being  obliged,  contrary 
to  his  indination,  to  enter  into  trade, 
he  chose  that  of  a  bookseller,  as  being 
best  adwted  to  ftiroish  him  with  the 
means  of  improving  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  also  of 
deriving  advantage  from  an  intercourse 
with  men  of  learning.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1 7 1 1 .  His  works  are,  Jewish 
Antiquities ;  The  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  founded  on  the  Mosaic  Records ; 
History,  Sacred  and  Profane ;  An  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Art  of  Painting ;  A  Trea- 
tise on  Architecture,  accordine  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Ancients  and  Modems. 
—His  son,  JoBM,  rose  to  high  reputation 
j»  a  painter,  and  produced  the  beau- 
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tiftd  [neturee  which  adorn  the  Burghers' 
Hall  in  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam. 
He  died  in  1731. 

GOERTZ,  (George  Henry,  baron  de 
Schlits,  de,)  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  whom  he  joined  at 
Strabimd,  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  Bender.  He  urged  Charles  and 
the  czar  Peter  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Scotland  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  but 
his  plans  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  En^ish  cabinet  He  was  arrested 
at  Fredenckshall  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  and  was  beheaded  at 
Stockholm  on  the  2d  of  March,  1719,  on 
a  charge,  originated  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Swedish  nobles,  of^  having  engaged 
his  sovereign  in  a  ruinous  war,  wmch 
had  impoverished  the  national  exchequer. 

GOES,  (Hugo  van  der,)  a  painter,  Dom 
at  Erases  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  stumed  under  John 
Van  Eyck,  from  whom  he  learat  the  art 
of  painting  in  oiL  He  gave  elegance 
and  ^ace  to  the  heads  of  his  figures, 
especially  the  females,  and  finished  his 
pictures  with  extraordinary  neatness  of 
penciL  Many  of  his  works  are  preserved 
atBrages,  particularly  a  picture  of  Abigail 
in  the  presence  of  David ;  and  in  Uie 
church  of  St  James  in  that  town  is  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross  by  him.  In  the 
monastery  of  Sion,  near  Brussels,  are  two 
of  his  pictures — a  Resurrection,  and  a 
Transfiguration.     He  died  about  1480. 

GOES,  (William  van  der,)  Lat  GoeMtui, 
an  eminent  Dutch  philologist  and  jurist, 
bora  at  Leyden  in  1611.  He  was  a 
magistrate  of  his  native  place,  and  after- 
waras  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  Ha^e.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  He  died 
in  1686.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  PUatus  Judex,  in  which  he 
attempts,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
jurisprudence  and  antiquities  of  the 
Romans,  to  throw  light  upon  several  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  l^assion 
of  our  Lord. 

GOETHE,  or  GOTHE,  (John  Wolf, 
ganff  von,)  was  bora  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  on  the  28th  of  August,  1749. 
His  father  was  a  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  joined  to  a  taste  for  literature 
a  love  for  the  fine  arts,  which  he  had 
cultivated  diuring  a  scjoum  in  Italy, 
whence  he  brotight  home  a  collection  of 
objects  of  vertii,  which  exercised  an  early 
and  powerful  efibctupon  the  imarination 
of  his  gifted  son.  Nor  were  the  anti- 
quities of  his  native  place,  and  the  stir- 
nng  events  which  had  recently  occurred 
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— the  coronation  of  FranciB  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Maria  TheresS)  and  the  Austrian 
war  of  Succession — without  their  influence 
upon  his  sensitive  mind,  which  appears 
even  in  early  life  to  have  been  no  less 
powerfully  affected  by  the  customs  and 
achievements  of  ancient  than  of  modern 
times.  He  cultivated  music,  drawing, 
natural  history,  and  the  lanffuafes,  (among 
which  was  Hebrew,)  and  that  too  in 
spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  delicate,  attended  with 
acute  physical  suffering,  which  fre- 
quently interrupted  his  hterary  pursuits. 
He  evinced  also  at  the  early  age  of  six  or 
seven  years  an  uncommon  skill  in  com- 
position, and  wrote  a  species  of  polyglott 
romance,  in  which  seven  sisters  corre- 
sponded each  in  a  different  language. 
4^bout  this  time,  too,  he  conceived  a  pas- 
sion ^r  Gretchen,  a  girl  about  two  or 
three  years  older  than  himself,  who  gave 
a  name,  Margaret,  to  the  heroine  of  his 
Faust ;  but  she  was  separated  from  him 
soon  after ;  and  on  his  recovery  from  a 
fit  of  illneas,  occasioned  by  his  distress 
on  that  occasion,  be  was  sent  at  the  a^e 
of  fiAeen  to  the  university  of  Leinsic, 
where  Gottsohed,  Emesti,  and  Gellert, 
were  the  principal  professors.  Here  he 
gave  to  poetry,  and  to  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts,  that  attention  which  his  father 
wished  him  to  devote  to  the  study  of 
urisprudence.  He  next  went  to  Stras- 
burg,  where  be  again  turned  aside  from 
the  stu4y  of  the  law  to  that  of  chemistry 
and  anatomy,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herder,  at  whose  recommendation  he 
began  to  read  the  Italian  poets.  In  1771 
he  removed  to  Wetalar,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  suicide  of  a  young  man  named 
Jerusalem;  an  inddent  which  he  soon 
after  made  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
romance.  About  this  time  also  he  ap- 
pears to  have  read  Shakspeare  inWie- 
land's  translation.  In  1773,  soon  after 
his  return  to  Frankfort,  he  published  his 
play  of'Gotz  von  Berlicbingen,  and  at 
Leipsic  in  the  following  year  the  novel 
of  Werther,  which  appeared  without  his 
name,  and  caused  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sation all  over  Germany.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  1775  he  went  to  Weimar,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  .prince  of  Weimar,  who  in 
1779  made  bmi  a  privy-counsellor,  and 
took  him  the  same  year  to  Switzerland. 
In  1786  he  travelled  into  Italy,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  spent  at  Rome^  In  1792  he 
accompanied  the  prince  to  France,  and 
ffSLB  present  with  the  Prussian  army  at 
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the  siege  of  Mayence.  In  1807  he  was 
introduced,  at  Erfurt,  to  Napoleon,  who 
gave  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour ;  about  the  same  time  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski.  In  1 8 1 7 
he  was  appointed  minister.  He  died  at 
Weimar  on  the  22d  of  March,  1832,  and 
his  remains  were  deposited,  with  princely 
magnificence,  in  the  grand  docat  family 
vaiut,  near  those  of  Schiller.  Of  his 
numerous  writings,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  admired  are,  Faust ; 
Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehijahre;  Wilhelm 
Meisters  Wandeijahre;  Hermann  and 
Dorothea ;  the  dramas  of  Iphigenia  auf 
Tauris,  ^mont,  Clavigo,  Stella,  and 
Torquato  Tasso  ;  Epigrams  fr^m  Venice ; 
Elegies ;  a  new  form  of  the  old  poem  of 
Reynard  the  Fox ;  and  an  account  of  hia 
life,  entitled,  Aus  meinem  Leben.  His 
West-eastern  Divan  is  admired  by  Ori- 
ental scholars,  and  there  are  some  beautifrd 
passages  in  the  novel  Die  Wablverwandt- 
schaften.  A  complete  edition  <^his  works 
was  published  by  Cotta  of  Stuttgard,  and 
another  in  5  vols,  8fo,  at  Ptfris., 

GOETZE,  (George  Henr^,)  a  Warned 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1668, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  hb 
native  place,  at  Wittemberp^,  and  Jena.  In 
1690  he  was  appointed  mmister  of  Burg, 
m  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  whence  he 
removed  in  the  same  year  to  Chemnitz, 
in  Misnia,  to  fill  the  post  of  deacon  in 
the  church  of  that  town.  In  1 702  he  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  churches  at 
Lubeo,  where  he  died  in  1 729.  He  wrote 
numerous  Theses,  Dissertations,  &c.,  his- 
torical, critical,  and  theological,  some  on 
useful,  some  on  curious,  and  others  on 
whimsical  subjects;  controversial  trea- 
tises against  the  Romanists,  Arminians, 
&c. ;  Eulogies,  &c.  principally  written  in 
the  Latin  language,  of  which  Moreri 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifly'two  different  articles. 

GOETZE,  (John  Augustus  Ephraim,) 
a  celebrated  German  naturalist,  known 
ibr  his  microscopical  discoveries, .  was 
born  at  Ascherleben  in  1731.  He  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
applied  chiefly  to  theology;  and  soon 
after  his  return,  in  1751,  he  obtained  an 
appointment  as  a  preacher  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
He  began,  about  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  to  turn  his  attestion  to  natural  history, 
^coming  possessed  of  a  compound  micros 
scope  constructed  by  Hoffman  of  Leipsic, 
he  collected  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  ^ 
every  thing  ctirious  that  fell  in  liis  way/ 
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^ftM  iiibjected  to  examinatioa.  His 
microscopio  researches  soon  conducted 
him  to  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
insects,  and  having  collected  all  his  ob- 
aervations,  he  arranged  then),  and  pub- 
lished them  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine. 
Tlus  led  to  his  commencing  a  corre- 
qwndence  with  Martini,  the  celebrated 
naturalist  of  Berlin.  He  translated 
Bonnet's  Treatise  on  Insectology,  and 
Dublished  various  papers  in  the  Berlin 
Miscellany,  of  which  Martini  was  editor. 
His  Entomological  Collections,  intended 
as  A  supplement  to  Linnaeus,  appeared 
betweon  1771  and  1781,  in  four  parts. 
In  1782  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  intestinal  worms; 
Versuch  iiber  die  Naturgeschichte  der 
Eiageweide  Wurmer,  4U),  with  forty- 
fvur  plates.  He  obtained  the  diaconate 
of  the  principal  church  of  Quedlinburg, 
but  died  soon  after,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1786. 

GOETZJS,  (John  Melchior,)  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Halberstadt  in 
1717,  and  educated  at  Halle,  where  he 
studied  theology  under  Sigismond  Baum- 
garteo.  He  became  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant controversialist,  and  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  at 
Uamburgh,  where  he  died  in  1786.  He 
attacked  Ramler,  Basedow,  Gothe,  and 
Leaung»  and  obtained  by  the  earnestness 
of  hit  seal  the  designation  of  the  Pope  of 
Hambure;h« 

GOEZ,  (Damian  de,)  a  Portuguese 
writer,  bom  in  1501  at  Alanauar,  near 
Lisbon,  of  a  noble  family,  and  brought 
v»  aa  a  domestic  in  the  eourt  of  kmg 
EmanneL  He  travelled  through  almost 
all  the  countries  of  £urope,  and  at 
Dantxicbecame  intimate  with  the  brothers- 
John  and  Oians  Magnus,  and  spent  five 
months  at  Friburg  with  Erasmus.  He 
next  went  to  Padua,  and  thence  to  Lou- 
vain.  After  an  absence  of  fourteen 
Tears,  John  III.  of  Portugal  recalled 
inm  home,  in  order  to  write  the  history 
of  his  own  country.  He  was  accidentally 
burnt  to  death  in  1560.  He  wrote,  Fides, 
Beligio,  Moresque  ^thiopum ;  De  Im- 
perio  et  Rebus  Lusitanorum ;  Hispania ; 
Urbis  Olissiponensis  Descriptio ; '  Chro- 
nica do  Key  Dom  Emanuel ;  Historia  do 
Principe  Dom  Jnao;  and  other  works, 
which  have  been  often  printed,  and  are 
■nich  esteemed. 

GOFF,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  and  dra- 
matic writer,  bom  in  Essex  about  1592, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1623  he 
was  preferred  to  the  living  of  East 
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Clandon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  died  lu 
1629.  He  wrote  sermons  and  tragedies, 
and  two  Latin  funeral  orations. 

GOGUET,  (Anthony  Yves,)  bom  in 
1716  at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  an 
advocate,  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  became  counsellor  to  the  parliament. 
He  published,  in  1758,  a  work  of  great 
reputation,  entitled,  Origine  des  Loix,  des 
Arts,  des  Sciences,  et  de  leur  Progr^ 
chez  les  anciens  Peuples,  3  vols,  4to; 
reprinted  in  1778,  1809,  and  1820.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English.  In 
this  wcMrk  he  treats  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  human  knowledge,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  He  died 
of  the  small-pox  in  1758,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  He  had  made  a  commence- 
ment of  a  work  on  the  Origin  and  Fro* 
gress  of  the  Laws,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  in 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy. 

GOHIER,  (Louis  Jerome,)  a  member 
of  the  French  Directory,  bora  in  1746  at 
Semblan9ay,  and  educated  under  the 
Jesuits  at  Tours.  He  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  advocate,  and 
was,  in  1791,  appointed  a  deputy  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  m  1799  a 
member  of  the  Directory.  But  after  the 
18th  Brumaire  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  died  in  obscurity  at  Paris  in 
1830. 

GOICOECHEA,  (Joseph  Anthony  de 
Lieudoy,)  a  Franciscan  friar,  bom  at 
Carthagena,  in  South  America,  who  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  university  of  Guatimala,  where  he 
founded  the  Economical  Society.  He 
wrote  on  botany,  agriculture,  and  the 
prevention  of  mendicity ;  besides  sermons, 
and  an  eloquent  address  to  Charles  IV. 
in  favour  of  the  Indians.  He  died  in 
1814. 

GOLBERY,  (Sylvain  Meinrad  Xavier,) 
a  French  officer,  bom  at  Colmar  in  1742. 
He  was  made  librarian  of  the  Hospital 
of  Invalids  in  1818,  and  died  in  1822. 
He  published  Lettre  sur  1' Afrique ;  Frag- 
mens  d  un  Voyage  en  Afrique,  fait 
pendant  les  Annies  1785, 1786,  et  1787, 
&c. ;  translated  into  English  by  Blag- 
don,  1802,  and  by  W.  Mudford,  1803, 
and  also  into  German;  and  Considera- 
tions sur  le  Dej>artment  de  la  Roer, 
suivies  de  la  Notice  d*Aix-ia-Chapelle  et 
de  Borsette,  &c. 

GOLDAST,  (Melchior  Hehnensfeld,) 
a  learned  civilian,  bom  at  Bischofisel,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1576.  He  was  of  a  verv 
unsettled  temper,  and  passed  from  St  Gall 
to  Geneva,  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne^ 
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end  afterwards  he  was'  at  Frankfort, 
Forsteg,  and  other  places.  He  was  some 
time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon. 
He  was  an  indefatigahle  student;  and, 
though  his  writings  were  drawn  from 
scarce  books  and  Sid  MSS.,  yet  he  dis- 
played astonishing  judgment  and  great 
erudition ;  and  though  abused  by  Sciop- 
pius,  he  probably  deserved  all  that  Con- 
ringius  has  said  in  his  praise.  In  a 
knowledge  of  the  public  law  of  theempire, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  die 
afiairs  of  Germany,  no  man  was  better 
entitled  to  respect ;  and  therefore  it  might 
be  said  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Athens,  he  would  have  found  an  honour- 
able asylum  in  her  I^rtanaeum.  His 
works  are,  Monarchia  S.Homani  Imperii; 
Alamanise  Scriptores ;  Commentarius  de 
BohemiaeReffno;  Scriptores  Rerum  Sue^ 
▼icarum ;  CoUectio  Consuetudinum  Leg. 
ImperiaL ;  Politica  Imperialia.  He  died 
in  1635. 

GOLDING,  (Arthur,)  a  poe^  but 
])rincipally  known  as  a  translator,  in  the 
sixteenth  centurvy  was  a  native  of  London. 
In  1563  he  lived  with  secretary  Cecil,  at 
his  house  in  the  Strand,  and  in  1577  in 
the  parish  of  Allhallows,  London  WalL 
He  was  connected  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
and  finished  an  Eneliih  translation  of 
Philip  Momay's  treatise  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  begun  b^ 
Sydney,  and  was  published  in  1587.  His 
religious  turn  appears  also  from  hb  trans- 
lating many  or  the  works  of  the  early 
Reformers  and  Protestant  writers,  par- 
ticularly Calvin,  Chytrseus,  Beza,  Mar- 
lorat,  Hemingius,  Ac  He  also  published 
translations  of  Justin  in  1564,  and  of 
Caesar  in  1565 ;  of  Seneca  De  Beneficiis, 
in  1577 ;  of  the  Geo^phy  of  Pomponius 
Mela;  of  the  Poly  history  of  Solinus,  in 
1587,  and  of  many  modem  Latin  writers. 
Warton  thinks  his  only  original  work  is 
a  Discourse  of  the  Earthquake  that  hap- 
pened in  England  and  other  places  m 
1580,  12mo ;  and  of  his  original  poetry 
nothhiK  more  appears  than  an  encomiastic 
copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  Baret's  Alvearie 
in  1580.  His  chief  poetical  translation 
is  that  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  He 
also  translated  a  drama  of  Beza's,  called 
Abraham's  Sacrifice. 

GOLDMAN,  (Nicholas,)  a  mathemar 
tician,  bom  at  Bresliui,  in  Silesia,  in  1623. 
He  wrote,  Elementa  Architecturse  Mili- 
taris ;  De  Usu  Proportionarii  Circuli;  De 
Stylometricis ;  and  a  treatbe  On  Archi- 
tecture.    He  died  in  1665. 

GOLDONI,  (Carlo,)  a  distinguished 
Italian  dramatis^  and  the  reformer  of  the 
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Italian  stage,  was  bom  iB  1707  atVenic^, 
where  his  father  was  a  phjrsician.  Comic 
writers  were  his  study  as  soon  as  he  could 
read,  and  he  dLetchea  a  plan  of  a  comedy 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
sent  to  learn  rhetoric  at  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege of  Perugia,  and  philosophy  at  Rimini, 
whence  he  ran  away^  with  a  eonrpany  of 
comedians.  After  his  father's  death  he 
practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Veniee,  but  he 
soon  quitted  the  b«r,  and  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  brought  out  his  first  drama, 
entitled,  II  Goudoliere  Veneziano;  and 
soon  after,  removing  to  Verona,,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  a  company  of  players 
there,  for  whom  he  composed  several 
pieces.  He  accompanied  them  to  Genoa, 
fell  in  love,  and  married.  He  next  re- 
turoed  to  Venice,  and  set  himself  seri- 
ously to  reform  the  Italian  stage,  which 
was  then  overrun  with  low  farce  and  in- 
decent buffoonery.  He  studied  the  true 
comedy  of  character,  and  confined  his 
representations  within  the  limits  of  na- 
ture and  decorum.  After  residing  for 
some  time  at  Florence  and  Pisa,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice ;  and  such^  was  his 
industry  and  fertility,  that  he  n  said  An 
the  course  of  twelve  months  to  have  pro- 
duced sixteen  comedies,  besides  for^- 
two  other  pieces  for  the  theatre.  The 
first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in 
1753,  in  10  vols,  8vo.  An  edition  under 
the  title  of  the  New  Comic  Theatre  con- 
tained several  more  pieces,  and  in  1761 
his  new  pieces  amounted  to  fifty-nine. 
In  that  year  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by 
the  Italian  comedians  of  that  city ;  and 
there  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays, 
some  of  them  in  French,  most  of  which 
met  with  great  success.  He  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
appointment  of  Italian  master  to  the 
princesses.  He  had  lodgings  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  a  pension,  and  Drought  out  at 
the  court  theatre  his  French  comedy  of 
Le  Bourru  Bienfaisant,  which  met  with 
extraordinanr  success.  On  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  appointed  Italian 
teacher  to  the  princesses  Clotilde  and 
Elisabeth.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
deprived  of  his  pension,  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution.  'The  Convention, 
however,  on  a  motion  of  Chenier,  in 
January  1793,  restored  it  to  him ;  but  he 
died  a  few  days  after,  at  the  a^e  of  eighty- 
five.  A  complete  edition  of  his  worka  waa. 
published  at  Venice  in  1794-5,  in  44 
vols,  8vo.  His  Memoirs  in  French,  in 
3  vols,  were  reprinted  in  1822,  with  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  Italian  theatre 
by  M.  Moreau. 
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GOLDSMITH,  or  GOULDSMITH, 
(Fnmeia,)  an  able  translator  of  Orotiiu' 
play  of  Sophompaneas,  or  Uiitory  of 
Joseph,  into  English  verse*  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

GOLDSMITH,  (Oliver,)  was  bom  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1728,  at  Pallice, 
in  the  parish  of  Cloncalla,  in  the  county 
of  Longford.  Hb  faEtther,  Uie  Rev.  Charles 
Goldsmith)  was  a  dereyman  of  the  Esta^ 
Uiahed  Church,  and  held  the  living  of 
Kilkenny,  West.  He  had  five  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  died  in  1740.  Oliver 
was  the  second  son,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended for  some  mercantile  employment ; 
but  be  evinced  a  disposition  less  suited 
to  commercial  than  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  after  attending  a  school  at  Atblone, 
and  another  at  Edgworthstown,  he  was 
sent  in  June  1744,  when  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  to  Trinity  coUege,  Dublin,  where  he 
entered  as  a  sixer,  under  the  tutorship  of. 
the  Rev.Theaker  Wilder.  He  made  but 
slow  pn^iress  in  his  academical  studies, 
and  in  1747  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ex- 
hibitioners on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smjrth ;  and  in  1749,  two  years  after  the 
regular  time,  he  was  admitted  to  the  danree 
of  BJL»  His  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Con- 
tarine,  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  chief 
part  cf  the  expense  of  his  education,  sent 
bim  to  the  Temple  to  study  law ;  but  on 
his  way  to  London,  he  met  at  Dublin 
with  a  sharper,  who  tempted  him  to  play, 
and  stript  bun  of  fifty  pounds,  with  which 
he  had  been  fiimished  for  his  voyage 
and  loumey.  His  uncle,  generously  over- 
looking his  folly  and  improvidence,  now 
•ent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine, 
and  be  arrived  there  in  1752  or  1753. 
After  he  had  gone  through  the  usual 
course  of  lectures,  he  went  to  Leyden, 
whence,  after  he  had  studied  chemistry 
and  anatomy  for  about  a  year,  he  set  out 
with  "only  one  clean  shirt,  and  no 
money  in  his  pocket,"  to  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  on  foot,  trusting  to  his  wits 
for  support.  At  one  time  he  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  a  youne  English* 
man  as  a  tutor.  He  contrived,  however, 
to  travel  through  Flanders,  and  part  of 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
It  was  nrobably  at  Padua  that  he  took  a 
medical  degree,  as  he  remained  there 
about  six  months.  His  generous  uncle 
dving  while  he  was  in  Italy,  he  was 
obliged  to  travel  throogb  France  to  Eng- 
land on  foot,  and  landed  at  Dover  in  the 
antomn  of  1756.  He  arrived  in  London 
in  the  extremity  of  distress,  and  became 
first  an  usher  in  a  school,  and  next  an 
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assistant  to  a  chemist  in  ^h-street 
While  there,  he  was  found  out  by  Dr. 
Sleigh,  (who  had  been  his  feUow-student 
at  Edinburgh,)  who  encouraged  him  to 
commence  practitioner.  With  this  view, 
he  settled  m  Bankside,  Southwark,  and 
afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple.  In  1758  he  obtained,  by  means 
of  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  who 
kept  a  school  at  Peckham,  which  Gold- 
smith superintended  during  the  doctor's 
illness,  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
one  of  the  factories  in  India.  In  order 
to  enable  himself  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  voyage,  he  issued  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription.  The  Present 
State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  appointment,  he  made  an  engage- 
ment with  Griffiths  to  contribute  to  Uie 
Monthly  Review ;  but  at  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  months  it  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  and  Goldsmith  took  lode^ 
ings  in  Green  Arbour-court,  in  the  Old 
Buley,  where  he  completed  his  Present 
Stete  of  Polite  Literature,  printed  for 
Dodsley,  in  1759,  12mo.  He  afterwards 
(1761)  removed  to  Wine  Office-court, 
Fleet-street,  where  he  wrote  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  attended  with  the  affecting 
circumstence  of  his  being  under  arrest. 
When  the  knowledge  of  ms  situation  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  disposed 
of  his  MS.  for  60L  to  Newbery,  and 
procured  his  enlargement  The  book 
was  not  published  until  some  time  after, 
when  The  Traveller,  which  appeared  in 
1765,  had  esteblished  his  fame.  Newbery 
employed  him  in  compiling  or  revising 
many  of  his  publications,  particularly. 
The  Art  of  Poetry ;  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash ; 
Letters  on  the  History  of  England, 
which  have  been  erroneously  attnouted 
to  lord  Lyttelton,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
other  noblemen.  He  had  before  this 
been  employed  by  Wilkie,  the  bookseller, 
in  conducting  a  Lady's  Magazine,  and 
published  with  him  a  volume  of  essays, 
entitled.  The  Bee.  To  the  Public  Ledger, 
a  newspaper,  he  contributed  those  letters 
which  were  afterwards  (1762)  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of  the 
World.  In  the  spring  of  1763  he  had. 
lodgings  at  Canonbury  House,  near  Isling- 
ton, where  he  wrote  his  Letters  on 
English  History,  erroneously  ascribed  to 
lord  Lyttleton.  In  1765  he  published.  The 
Traveller,  and  his  ballad  of  The  Hermit. 
His  comedv  of  the  Good-natured  Man, 
which  Gamck  had  declined,  was  produced 
at  Covent-garden  theatre  in  1768,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  published  bis 
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Deierted  Village.  About  thti  time  too 
he  entered  into  engagements  with  Thomas 
Davies  for  writmg  the  Histories  of 
Rome,  Greece,  and  England.  His  pen 
was  idso  occasionally  emploved  on  in- 
troductions and  preutces  to  books  com- 
piled by  other  persons;  as  Guthrie's 
History  of  the  World,  and  Dr.  Brooks's 
System  of  Natural  History.  In  this  last 
preface  he  so  far  excelled  his  author  in 
the  graces  of  a  captiyating  style,  that  the 
booksellers  engaged  him  to  write  a  History 
of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature.  He 
also  drew  up  a  Life  of  Dr.  Pamell,  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  his  poems ;  and  a 
Life  of  Bolingbroke,  originally  prefixed 
to  the  Dissertation  on  Parties.  At  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paiutinff  in  1770,  his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Re3molas  procured  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  ancient  history,  a 
complimentary  distinction,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  seat  at  some  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.  In  the  month  of  March 
1773,  his  second  comedy,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  wae  performed  atCovent-garden, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  ap- 
plause. One  of  his  last  publications  was 
the  History  of  the  Eartli  and  Animated 
Nature  before  mentioned,  in  8  vols,  8vo, 
for  which  he  received  850/.  .  Such  was 
the  confidence  he  acquired  in  his  skill  at 
compilation,  that  he  formed  a  plan  for  a 
invidi  greater  work — ^A  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which 
he  was  to  receive  assistance  from  som* 
of  his  literary  friends ;  but  this  desiffii 
was  intercepted  by  his  untimely  death. 
A  despondence  of  mind,  probably  owing 
to  consciousness  of  the  embarrassed  state 
of  his  afiairs,  had  been  secretly  prey- 
ing upon  him,  when,  in  March  1774,  he 
was  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
low  fever.  An  over-dose  of  a  powerfid 
remedy,  taken  upon  his  own  judgment, 
brought  him  to  such  a  state  of  debility, 
that  he  sunk  under  the  disease  on  the 
tenth  day,  (April  4,)  in  the  fortjr-fifth 
year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried  m  the 
Temple  church-yard,  and  a  monument 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion by  Dr.  Johnson. 

His  stature  was  under  the  midcQe  sixe, 
and  his  body  strongly  built;  his  com- 
plexion was  pale,  his  forehead  low,  his  face 
almost  round,  and  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, but  marked  with  strong  lines  of 
thought  His  first  appearance  was  not 
captivating ;  but  when  he  grew  easy  and 
cheerful  in  company,  he  relaxed  into  such 
adisplay  of  good-humour,  as  soon  removed 
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every  unfavourable  impression.  Tet^  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  company  he 
did  not  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as 
miffht  have  been  expected  firom  his  genius 
and  talents.  He  was  too  apt  to  speak 
without  reflection,  and  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  which  made 
Dr.  JohiiuMn  observe  of  him  that,  "No 
man  was  more  Sodish  whea  he  had  not 
a  pen  m  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when 
he  had."  Sane  time  before  his  death, 
althouffh  dMy  were  not  printed  untQ 
after  that  event,  he  wrote  hb  poems,  Th« 
Haunch  of  Venison,  Retaliation,  and  some 
other  smaller  meces. 

GOLDSMITH,  (Lewis,)  a  Jewish  po- 
litical writer,  bom  in  England  in  1 763. 
He  followed  the  occupation  of  a  notary 
in  London,  until  the  French  revolution, 
when  he  fled  to  France  to  escape  from 
the  sentence  of  a  fine  to  whieb  he  was 
sentenced  for  writing  a  seditious  paper 
entitled.  Crimes  of  Cabinets.  In  Paris  be 
edited  the  Argus,  in  which  he  assailed 
the  English  government  He  afterwards 
returned  to  London,  and  commenced  the 
Antiffallican  Monitor,  a  weekly  journal, 
which  he  kept  un  until  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. He  is  saia  to  have  received  a  pen- 
sion from  Louis  XVIIL  The  date  of  hia 
death  is  not  known. 

GOLIUS,  (Theophihis,)  was  bom  m 
1528  at  Strasbnrg,  where  he  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  pub* 
lished  a  Greek  Grammar,  and  an  abridg- 
ment of  Aristotle  ad  Nicomachum.  He 
died  )n  1600. 

GOLIUS,  (James,)  a  learned  orien- 
talist, bom  at  the  Hague  m  1596.  He 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  travelled  after- 
wards to  France  with  the  duchess  de  la 
Tremouille,  and  was  invited,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  to  teach  Greek  at  Ko- 
chelle,  where  he  staid  till  that  city  was 
reduced  by  the  French  arms.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Holland,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friend  and  preceptor, 
the  learned  Arabic  professor  £rpenius, 
he  accompanied  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
in  1622,  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  to  en- 
rich his  mind  with  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledfi^e  of  the  Arabic  language.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Erpenius  to  the  Moorish  prince,  with 
a  present  of  a  grand  atlas,  and  of  a  New 
Testament  in  Arabic,  which  was  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  Muley  Zidan. 
During  his  residence  at  Morocco,  Golius 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  Arabic, 
and  in  an  audience  which  he  had  with 
^e  king  he  was  admired  for  the  faciUlj 
with  wUch  he  understood  the  language. 
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On  his  return  to  Holland  he  brought 
home  with  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  hitherto  unknown  to 
Europe,  and  among  them  the  Annals  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  On 
the  death  of  Erpenius,  in  1624,  Golius 
was  chosen  as  hts  successor  in  the  Arabic 
chair;  but  so  great  was  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  travel  into  the  East.  He 
was  fifteen  months  at  Aleppo,  and  made 
various  excursions  into  Arabia  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  then  came  by  land  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  last,  in  1629,  he  re- 
turned to  Leyden,  bringing  with  him 
such  curious  and  valuable  MSS.  as  have 
ever  since  been  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  university.  With  indefatigable  zeal 
he  now  converted  the  treasures  he  po8« 
sessed  to  the  general  good,  and,  nobly 
patronized  by  the  States,  be  began  and 
finished  a  New  Testament  in  the  Arabic 
language,  with  a  translation  faito  the  vul- 
gar Greek,  besides  the  Confession  of  the 
Reformed  Protestants,  and  a  Catechism 
and  Liturgy,  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Mahometans  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  During  his  absence  his 
countrymen  had  appointed  him  mathe- 
matieal  professor,  and  soon  after  he  was 
nominated  interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the 
States  for  the  eastern  languages.  He 
died  in  1667,  deservedly  respected  for  his 
learning,  virtue,  meekness,  and  piety. 
Besides  his  celebrated  Lexicon  Arabico- 
Latinum,  published  at  Leyden,  1653,  fol., 
and  principally  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Arabic  Lexicon  of  Jauhari,  entitled  Al 
Sihah,  t.  e.  The  Purity,  he  published 
Proverbia  qusedam  Alis  Imperatoris  et 
Carmen  Tograi,  Leyden,  1629,  8vo;  Ah- 
medis  Arabsiads  YxtBS  et  Remm  Gesta- 
mm  Timuri,  Leyden,  4to,  1636 ;  and  a 
reprint  of  the  Arabic  mmmar  of  Erpe- 
nhu,  leyden,  1636.  He  had  commenced 
before  his  death  a  Geographical  and  His- 
torical Dictionary  of  the  East  He  also 
compiled  a  Persian  Lexicon,  which  was 
used  by  Castell  as  the  basis  of  the  Persian 
Lexicon  in  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton. 

GOLIUS,  (Peter,)  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Levden,  embraced 
the  Ilomish  faith,  and  established  a 
monastery  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Libanus.  He 
was  an  excellent  orientalist,  and  published 
some  books  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  and 
assisted  in  the  editing  of  the  great  Arabio 
Bible,  printed  at  Rome,  1671.  He  died 
at  Sorat  in  1673.  He  translated  Thomas 
k  Kempis  into  Arabic. 

GOLTZ,  or  GOLTZIUS,  (Henry,)  an 
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eminent  painter  and  engraver,  bom  at 
Mulbrecht,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  in 
V658.  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  on 
glass,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art,  and  then  studied  under 
Cuemhert,  an  engraver.  Having  subse- 
quently taken  lessons  in  the  art  of  design 
from  Jacques  Leonhard,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  Like  that 
great  master  he  was  a  good  anatomist, 
(ind  so  anxious  was  his  desire  to  excel, 
that  he  frequently  sat  in  the  galleys  to 
observe  and  note  down  the  actions  df  the 
muscles,  and  the  bend  of  the  limbs,  as 
the  men  worked  at  the  oars.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  frequently  extravagant 
in  his  drawing,  and  he  failed  as  a  co- 
lourist.  On  ms  return  from  Rome  he 
settled  at  Haerlem,  where  he  died  in 
1617.  His  engravings  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  remarkable  for  great  boldness 
and  freedom. 

GOLTZIUS,  (Hubert,)  a  German  an- 
tiquary, bom  at  Venloo,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gueldres,  in  1526.  Though  brought  up 
a  painter  under  his  father,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  antiouities,  and 
particularly  of  medals,  ana  travelled 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
He  was  so  devoted  to  his  favourite 
science,  that  he  gave  to  his  children  the 
names  of  ancient  Romans,  such  as  Julius, 
Marcellus,  &c. ;  and  he  married  a  second 
wife,  the  widow  of  Smetius,  more  for  the 
antiques  which  her  husband  had  pos- 
sessed than  for  love,  and  the  union  proved 
so  disagreeable,  that  the  violent  temper 
of  hb  bride  shortened  his  davs.  He  died 
at  Bruges  in  1 583.  His  chief  publications 
were,  Imperatomm  fere  omnium  vivas 
Imagines  a  J.  Csesare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex 
Veter.  Numismatibus ;  Fasti  Magistra- 
timm,  &c.;  De  Origine  Populi  Roman!; 
Fasti  CoQsulares;  Thesaurus  Antiquita- 
tum.  All  his  works  were  published  to- 
gether at  Antwerp,  in  1644,  m  5  vols,  fol. 

GOMAR,  (Francis,)  a  distinguished 
opponent  of  Arminius,  and  from  whom 
the  Calvinists  were  at  one  time  called 
Gomarists,  was  bom  in  1563  at  Bruges, 
and  educated  at  ^Strasburg  under  the 
celebrated  John  Sturmius,  and  at  Neu- 
stadt,  where  the  professors  of  Heidelberg 
found  a  refuge  when  Lewis,  the  elec- 
tor palatine,  had  banished  them.  In 
1582  he  came  to  England,  and  attended 
at  Oxford  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  and  at  Cambridge  those 
©f  Dr.  William  Whittaker,  and  at  this 
latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  1584.      The  elector 
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Lewii  dying  in  1583,  prince  Casimir,  his 
brother,  restored  the  professors  of  Heidel- 
burg,  to  which  place  (iomar  returned  from 
Cambridge,  ana  spent  two  years  there.   In 
1587  he  oecame  pastor  of  the  Flemish 
church  at  Frankfort,  and  exercised  the 
functions  of  that  office  until  1593,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden.    Here  he 
remained  quietly  until  1603,   when  he 
became  the  zealous  opponent  of  his  col- 
league Arminius.     Yorstius,   who  held 
the  same  tenets  with  Arminius,  hayine 
succeeded  him  in  1609,  Gomar  retired 
to  Middleburg,  whence  he  was  invited  by 
the  university  of  Saumur  to  be  professor 
of  divinity,  and  four  years  after  he  ex- 
changed this  office  for  the  professorship 
of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Groningen. 
He  attended  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1618, 
and  visited  Leyden  in  1633,  to  revise  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament     He 
died  at  Groningen  in  1641.     His  works 
were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645,  foL 
GOMBAULD,    (John  Ogier  de,)  a 
French  poet,  bom  at  St  Just  de  Lussac, 
in  Saintonge,  in  1567,  and  educated  at 
Bordeaux  and  at  Paris.     His  sonnets  and 
epigrams  gained  him  applause,  and  the 
verses  which  he  wrote  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac,  in  1610, 
so  pleased  the  queen  regent,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  that  she  granted  him  a  pension 
of  1200  livres.    He  charmed  every  com- 
pany with  his  wit  and  his  elegant  man- 
ners, and  was  one  of  those  whose  meet- 
ings gave  rise  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1626,  under  the  patronage  of  Richelieu, 
and  he  became  one  of  its  first  members. 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  offended  no  party, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  eained' universal 
esteem.    By  an  accidentu  fall  in  his  room 
he  was  confined  for  some  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life  to  his  bed.     He  died  in  1666, 
aged  99.    At  the  age  of  90  he  published 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  and  some  few 
years  after,  the  tragedy  called  Danaides. 
Among  his  chief  productions  are,  Endy- 
mion,  a  romance,  m  prose ;  Amarintha,  a 
pastoral ;  Letters ;  Poems,  &c.   His  post- 
humous works  appeared  in  HoUand  in 
1678. 

GOMBERVILLE,  (Marin  le  Roi  de.) 
a  French  writer,  bom  at  Chevreuse  in 
1599,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  tlie 
French  Academy.  He  wrote.  La  Doctrine 
des  Moeurs,  tirle  de  la  Philosophe  des 
Stoiques;  Romances ;  A  Relation  of  the 
River  Amazons;  Memoirs  of  Louis  de 
Gonzaga;  and  various  pieces  of  sacred 
poetry.  He  died  in  1674. 
GGMERSALL,  (Robert,)  a  divine  and 
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poet,  bora  in  London  in  1600,  and  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Thomcombe, 
m  Devonshire.  He  left.  Sermons ;  Lodo- 
wick  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan ;  A  Tragedy; 
The  Levite's  Revenge,  poetical  medita- 
tions on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
chapters  of  Judges ;  this  is  his  best  piece. 
He  died  in  1646. 

GOMEZ  DE  CIUDAD  REAL,  (Al- 
varez,) a  modem  Latin  poet,  bora  in 
1488  at  Guadalaxara,  in  Spain.  He  was 
page  of  honour  to  the  archduke  Charies, 
afterwards  Charies  V.  He  served  in  the 
wars  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  1525. 
He  wrote,  Thalia  Christiana;  Musa 
Paulina,  in  elegiac  verse;  The  IVoverbs  of 
Solomon;  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms; 
De  Principis  Burgundi  MilitiA,  quam  V  el- 
leris  Aurei  vocant,  lab.  V.  This  last  is 
reckoned  his  masterpiece.  He  also  com- 
posed poems  in  the  Spanish  language. 
He  died  in  1538. 

GOMEZ  DE  CASTRO,  (Alvarez,)  a 
learned  Spaniard,  bom  in  1515  at  St 
Eulalia,  near  Toledo,  and  educated  at 
Alcala.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Toledo,  and  was  recommended 
to  Philip  II.,  who  engaged  him  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Isidore,  of 
SevUle,  which  death  prevented  him  fit>m 
completing.  His  best  work  is  his  Life  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes.    He  died  in  1580. 

GOMEZ,  (Magdalen-AngeUca  Pois- 
son,  Madame  de,)  bom  at  Paris  in  1684, 
was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Poisson,  an 
actor,  and  married  Don  Grabriel  de  Go- 
mez, a  Spanish  eentleman,  whom  she 
erroneously  took  for  a  man  of  fortune ; 
but  finding  her  mistake,  she  determined 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  writing.  Her 
productions,  which  are  of  the  romantio 
class,  and  were  much  read  at  the  time» 
are,  Les  Joum^es  Amusantes ;  Anecdotes 
Persanes;  Histoire  Secrete  de  la  Con- 
au6te  de  Granade;  Histoire  du  Comte 
a'Oxford,  avec  celle  d'Eustache  de  St 
Pierre  au  Si6ge  de  Calais;  La  Jeune  AI- 
cidiane;  Les  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles. 
She  also  wrote  some  unsuccessful  trage- 
dies.   She  died  in  1770. 

GOMEZ,  (Sebastiano,)  known  as  £1 
Mulato  de  Murillo,  was  die  servant  of 
that  celebrated  painter;  and  from  his 
constant  association  with  him  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  art  On  the  death  of  Mu- 
rillo, Gomez  was  employed  at  the  churches 
in  SeviUe,  where  several  of  his  works 
may  be  seen. 

GONDEBAUD,  third  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  by  the   massacre  of   his 
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brother  ChOperic,  after  a  civil  war  be- 
tween them,  obtained  the  crown  of  Biuv 
gundy  in  491.  In  499  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Lyons,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Catholics  and  Arians.  He  himself  ad- 
hered to  the  latter  party,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  afterwards  de- 
feated by  Ciovis  at  Diion;  but  bavins 
effected  a  reconciliation,  he  thenceforwaid 
reigned  peaceably  over  the  whole  Bur- 

Cdian  nation,  whom  he  rendered 
rishing  by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
by  a  r^uuur  83rstem  of  laws,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Burgundian  Code,  or 
La  Loi  Gombette.    He  died  in  516. 

GONDEBAUD,  or  GONDEVALD, 
•nmamed  Ballomer,  natural  son  of  Clo- 
taire  L,  was  acknowledged  king  after  the 
death  of  Chilperic,  kii^  of  Austrasia,  in 
684;  but  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy, 
made  war  against  him,  and  he  fell  m 
battle  in  May  in  the  following  year. 

GONDI.    See  Retz. 

GONET,  (John  Baptist,)  a  learned  Do- 
■unican,  bom  at  Beziers  in  1616.  He 
held  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the 
univeruty  of  Bordeaux  till  1671,  when 
he  was  appointed  provincial  among  the 
Dominican  friars.  He  wrote  a  system  of 
divinity,  oititled,  ClypflBusTheologise  Tho- 
nlitlrip,  ccmtra  novos  ejus  Impugnatores, 
Bordeaux,  1666,  18  vols,  12mo,  after- 
wards enlarged  to  5  vols,  fol. ;  a  Manuale 
Tbomistanun,  sen  brevis  Theologiae  Cur- 
ms ;  and,  Dissertatio  Theologica  de  Pro- 
bsbilitate.     He  died  in  1681. 

GONGORA,  (LuisGongorajT  Ar^te,) 
a  Spanish  poet,  bom  of  a  distinguished 
familTf  at  Cordova,  in  1661,  and  educated 
at  Salamanca.  He  was  intended  for  the 
bar,  bot  he  preferred  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  and  in  his  forty-fifth  year  he 
took  orders,  and  was  made  chaplain  to 
Philip  III.,  and  prebendary  of  the  church 
of  Cordova,  in  which  station  he  died  in 
1627.  His  pubUcalioiisare  all  posthumous, 
and  consist  of  sonnets,  elegies,  heroic 
rerset,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  &c.,  and 
have  been  published  several  times  under 
the  title  of  Obras  de  Dom.  Luis  de  Gon- 
gora  y  Argote,  4to.  The  best  edition  Is 
Oat  with  notes  by  D.  Garcia  de  Salcedo 
Coronel,  Madrid,  1636 — 1648,  3  vols, 
4to.  His  style  is  tuigid  and  obscure* 
The  earliest  German  romances  were  imi- 
tations of  Gongora  by  Gleim. 

GONNELLI,  (Giovanni,)  a  sculptor, 
eaUed  II  Cieco  di  Cambassi,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  near  Volterra,  in  Tus- 
cany. He  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  Tacca, 
and  lost  hb  ^ght  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
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but,  endowed  with  extraordinaiypatienee, 
he  modelled  figures  in  day  hj  the  sole 
assistance  of  touch,  and  acquned  great 
skill.  He  executed,  from  statues,  a  good 
likeness  of  Urban  VI II.,  and  of  Cosmo  I. 
grand  duke  of  Florence.  He  died  in 
1664,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

GONSALVA,  GONSALVCor  GON- 
ZALO,  (Hernandez  y  Aguilar,)  of  Cor- 
dova, called  the  Great  Captain,  was  bom 
at  MontiUa,  near  that  city,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1443,  and  was  brought  no  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  distinguished 
.himself  in  the  support  of  IsabeUa  of 
Castile  against  the  Portuguese,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Albuera,  contributed  to  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  and  stmck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Moors.  In  1496 
he  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
Naples  to  expel  the  French,  and  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  throne,  fh>m  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France.  He  next,  in  1498,  at  the  request 
of  Alexander  VI.,  recovered  Ostia ;  and 
in  1600,  having  returned  to  Spain,  he 
repressed  a  revolt  of  the  Moors.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  was  again  sent  to 
Italy  to  depose  the  king  of  Nanles,  and 
to  effect  a  partition  of  that  kingdom 
between  Ferdinand  and  Louis  XI I.  of 
France.  He  wrested  Cephalonia  from 
the  Turks,  took  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  compelled  Taranto  to  capitulate.  But 
he  tarnished  his  fame  by  sending  the 
hereditary  prince  Alphonso,  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  although  he 
had  swom  upon  the  holy  sacrament  that 
his  liberty  should  not  be  infringed.  The 
French,  however,  soon  quarrelled  with 
the  Spaniards,  but  were  routed  by  Gon- 
zalo,  and  driven  out  of  Naples.  But  Fer- 
dinand, becoming  jealous  of  Gonzalo's 
renown,  and  distrustful  of  his  fidelity, 
recalled  him  from  Italy.  He  died  of 
cha^n,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1616, 
at  his  estate  in  Granada,  whither  he  had 
been  commanded  to  retire.  His  obsequies 
were  celebrated  with  fitting  magnifrcence, 
and  two  hundred  banners  and  two  royal 
pennons,  once  unfurled  by  the  enemy, 
waved  over  the  tomb  of  the  hero  who 
raised  the  Spanish  soldiery  to  that  supe- 
riority which  they  maintained  in  Europe 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

GONTHIER,  one  of  the  best  poets  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  in  1223.  His  principal 
noem,  in  hexameter  verse,  is  entitled 
Ligurinus,  sive  de  Rebus  k  Friderico  I. 
gestis.  It  was  published  at  Augsburg 
m  1607,  fol.,  and  Tubingen,  1698,  Svo. 
He  also  wrote,  Historia  ConstanUnopo- 
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Htent,ftniiol204;  and,  De  Tribus  usitatis 
ChristiaBoruinActibiis,  Oratione,  Jejunio, 
et£leemo8Tn&.  The  lait-mentioned  work 
is  inserted  by  Conrad  Geener  in  bis 
Bibiiotheca. 

GONTHI£R»  (Jobn,)  an  eminent 
,  ph^'sician,  anatomist,  and  Greek  scholar, 
Dom  at  Andemach  in  1487.  He  studied 
the  classics  at  Utrecht,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy at  Deventer  and  Marburg.  He 
was  next  made  Greek  professor  at  Lou- 
Tain,  where  he  had  Sturmius  and  Vesalius 
for  his  pupils.  In  1525  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  physician  to  Francis  I. 
in  1535,  and  gave  lectures  in  anatomy. 
Being  a  Lutheran,  he  was  obliged  by 
religious  persecution  to  take  rerage  at 
Metz,  and  afterwards  at  Strasburg,  where 
he  was  appointed  Greek  professor.  He 
afterwards  received  letters  of  nobility 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L  He  died 
in  1574.  His  works,  which  are  numerous, 
were  once  held  in  high  estimation. 

GONTHI£R,  (Leonard,  and  John,) 
two  brothers,  eminent  for  their  skill  in 
the  art  of  staining  or  painting  on  glass. 
The  dates  of  their  birth  and  death  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

GONTRAN,  second  son  of  Clotaire  L, 
king  of  France,  had  for  his  share  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  and  Odeans,  which 
fell  to  him  in  561,  when  he  was  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Challon  sur  Saonei»  He  defeated  the 
Lombards,  and  caused  his  nephew,  Clo- 
taire II.,  to  be  crowned  king  of  Soissons. 
He  died  in  593. 

GONZAGA,  (Lucretia,)  a  learned 
woman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Gonxaga,  wmch  gave 
a  long  line  of  dukes  to  Mantua  and  Mon^ 
ferrat,  from  1328  to  1708,  when,  on  the 
death  of  ^e  last  Gonzaga,  without  issue, 
at  Venice,  the  duchy  was  united  to 
Austrian  Lombardy.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
th^  celebrated  Bandelli ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  ^e  married  John  Paul  Manfroni, 
who  conspired  against  ihe  life  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  was  diaeovered  and 
imprisoned.  Lucretia  anpUed  to  every 
European  power  for  his  oelivarance,  and 
even  solicited  the  Grand  Seignior  to  seize 
the  castle  where  he  was  conmied ;  but  her 
endeavours  were  fruitless,  and  her  guilty 
husband  died  in  prison.  Though  after- 
wards solicited  in  marriage,  she  lived  in 
widowhood,  and  of  her  four  children  only 
two  daughters  survived,  whom  she  placed 
in  monasteries.  She  was  so  elegant  a 
writer,  that  her  epbtles  were  collected 
and  published  at  Venice  in  1552.  Though 
she  did  not  profess  to  be  learned,  yet  she 
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infused  spirit,  and  all  the  graces  of  com- 
position, into  her  letters,  and  deserved  the 
commendation  of  the  wits  of  her  time, 
among  whom  were  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger, 
and  Hortensio  Lando»  She  died  at 
Mantua  in  1576. 

GONZAGA,  (Vespasian,)  duke  of 
Sabbioneta,  born  in  1531,  obtiuned  great 
reputation  as  a  commander  in  the  service 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  but  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  commemoration  as  a  promoter 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  built  firom 
the  ground  the  little  ci^  of  Sabbioneta, 
and  founded  in  it  a  public  school  for  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  which  he 
invited  as  a  professor  Mario  Nizzoll,  one 
of  the  most  leaimed  men  of  the  age.  He 
employed  the  celebrated  Scamozii  ki 
the  erection  of  a  noble  theatre ;  and  be 
was  himsdf  an  elegant  Italian  poet. 
Taaso  mentions  him  with  high  commen- 
dation.    He  died  in  1501. 

GONZAGA,  (Scipio,)  aeardinal,  bom 
in  1542,  and  educated  at  Padua,  where 
he  instituied  the  academy  Degli  Eterei, 
of  which  he  was  the  head  and  patron ; 
and  some  of  his  verses  appear  m  their 
first  pufalicatioii  in  1567.  He  afterwards 
directed  bis  attrition  to  theology  and 
philosophy,  in  which  he  acquired  a  great 
name.  Muretus,  in  1571,  dedicated  to 
him  the  first  voHune  of  his  Orations; 
Guarini  submitted  his  Pastor  Fido  to  his 
criticism ;  and  he  held  an  intimate  conre- 
apondence  with  Tasso.    He  died  in  1593. 

GONZALES  DE  BERCEO,  (Juan,) 
the  earliest  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Avila, 
in  Castile,  in  1106.  He  was  a  monk  of 
ikt  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Millan, 
jmd  wrote  poems  on  the  Signs  of  the  Day 
-of  Judgment,  the  Tears  and  Sorrows  oi 
our  Lady,  and  the  Lives  of  San  Millan, 
and  San  Domingo  de  Silos.  He  died  in 
1266. 

GONZALEZ,  (Thyrus,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  became  general  of  his  orderv 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1705.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  acute  treatise  On  the  Doctrine 
of  Probability,  1694,  fol.— He  had  a  con- 
temporary, named  EmmamuilGonzalbx- 
Tbllbz,  who  was  a  professor  of  law  in 
^e  university  oi  Salamanca,  and  pub- 
lished, A  Commentaiy  on  the  Decretals, 
1693,  in  4  vols,  fol. 

GOOCH,  (Benjamin,)  an  eminent  sur- 
geon, who  practised  at  Shottisham,  in 
Norfolk.  He  published,  in  1758,  Caaes 
and  Remarks  in  Surgery;  On  Wounds 
and  other  Chirargical  Subjects,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Surgery  and  Anatomy,  2  vols,  8vo; 
besides  other  tracts.    His  writings  wen 
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teprmted  oollectiyely,  in  1792,  3  vols, 
8to. 

GOOD,  (John  Mason,)  an  eminent 
surgeon  and  physician,  distinguished  for 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  varied 
attainments,  was  bom  in  1764,  at  Epping, 
in  Essex,  where  his  father  was  minuter 
of  an  Independent  congregation.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon  in  Gosport,  and  after  studying 
for  a  short  time  at  Guy's  Hospitel,  he, 
in  1784,  commenced  practice  at  Sudbury. 
In  1793  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  carried  on  business  for  several  years 
as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  In  the 
winter  of  1810  he  commenced  a  series 
of  physiological  lectures  at  the  Surrey 
Institution,  which  he  afterwards  puln 
liahedi  Having  obtained  a  diploma  from 
*flie  universi^  of  Aberdeen,  he  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician  in  1820. 
He  wrote,  Dissertation  on  Diseases  of 
Prisons  and  Poor-houses,  a  prize  essay  ; 
A  Short  Histoij  of  Medicine;  Translation 
in  verse  of  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Geddes ;  Translation  of  Lucretius ; 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job;  Phy- 
siologieal  System  of  Nosology,  with  a 
corrected  and  simplified  nomenclature; 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs; 
Stody  of  Medicine ;  Book  of  N  ature,  3  vols^ 
8vo.  This  last  work  contained  the  lec- 
tures, already  noticed,  which  he  delivered 
•i  the  Surrey  Institution  on  the  pheno- 
mena, 1st,  of  the  material  world;  2d,  of 
the  animate  worid ;  3d,  of  the  mind.  His 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  was 
just  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  World, 
a  daily  newspaper,  and  to  the  Analytical 
and  Critical  Review,  of  which  he  was  for 
a  considerable  time  the  editor,  and  to  the 
firitish  and  Monthly  Magazines.  He 
was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  the 
editing  of  the  Pantolofia,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bosworth  and  Dr.  O.  Gregory, 
the  latter  of  whom  wrote  an  account  of 
fau  life  and  writin|s.  His  skill  as  a 
linguist  is  attested  by  his  'knowledge  of 
Lann,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  of 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Russian,  San- 
scrit, and  Chinese.     He  died  in  1827. 

GOODAL,  (Walter,)  a  Scotch  anti- 
<|naTy,  bom  in  Banfishire  in  1706,  and 
educated  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen. 
In  1730  he  was  employed  in  the  Advo- 
cates* library,  at  Edinburgh,  and  assisted 
\  Raddiman  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Cataio^tc.  He  published,  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Letters  said  to  be  written 
by  Mary  to  James  earl  of  Bothwell^ 
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2  vols,  8vo,  in  which  he  endeavoiiired  to 
prove  these  letters  to  be  forgeries.  In 
1754  he  published  an  edition,  with  emen- 
datory  notes,  of  Sir  John  Scot's  Stagger- 
ing State  of  Scots  Statesmen,  and  wrote 
a  preface  and  life  to  Sir  James  Balfour's 
Practicks.  He  contributed  also  to  Keith's 
New  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  and 
published  an  edition  of  Fordun's  Scoti- 
chronioon.     He  died  in  1766. 

GOODMAN,  (Christonher,)  a  noted 
Puritan,  classed  unong  tne  reformers  of 
religion  in  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Chester 
about  1520»  and  educated  at  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford.  In  1547  he  was  con- 
stituted one  of  the  senior  students  of 
Christ  Church,  of  the  foundation  of  Henry 
VI H.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  VI.  he  was  admitted  to  the 
reading  of  the  sentences,  and  chosen 
divinity  lecturer  of  the  university.  On 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary  he  retwed 
to  Frankfort,  where  he  became  involved 
In  disputes  with  those  of  the  English 
exiles  who  adhered  to  the  model  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  next  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  and  John  Knox  were 
chosen  pastors  of  the  English  church,  and 
remained  there  until  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  He  assisted  Knox  in  compiling 
The  Book  of  Common  Order,  which  was 
used  as  a  directory  of  worship,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Geneva 
translation  of  the  Bible.  On  the  accession 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  went  to  Scotland, 
where,  in  1560,  he  was  appointed  minister 
at  St.  Andrew's.  About  1565  he  removed 
to  England,  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  in  his  expedition  against  the 
rebels  in  Ireland.  In  1571  he  was  cited 
before  archbishop  Parker  for  having  puh* 
lished,  during  his  exile,  a  book  answering 
the  question.  How  far  superior  powers 
ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  sub}oot%  and 
wherein  tliey  may  be  lawftiDy,  bv  God's 
word,  obe^^  and  resisted?  This  had 
been  written  against  the  tyrannical  pK>- 
ceedings  of  Maty ;  but  he  consented  to 
a  recantation,  and  an  avowal  of  his 
loyalty  to  Elisabeth.  He  afterwards  be- 
came preacher  at  Chester,  where  he  died 
in  1601,  or  1602.  He  wrote,  A  Com- 
mentary on  Amos ;  but  The  first  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women,  attributed  to  him  by 
Wood,  was  written  by  Knox. 

GOODMAN,  (Godfrey,)  an  English 
prelate,  and  the  only  one  who  forsook 
the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome 
since  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Ruth- 
vyn,  in  Denbighshire,  in  1583,  and  was 
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educated  at  Westminster  Schod,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  1607  he 
^ot  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in 
Essex;  in  1617  a  canonry  of  Windsor;  in 
1620  the  deanery  of  Rochester;  and  in 
1625  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  In 
1639  he  reAised  to  sign  the  seventeen 
canons  of  doctrine  and  discipline  drawn 
up  in  a  synod,  and  enjoined  by  arch- 
bishop Laud,  who,  after  admonishing 
him  three  times,  caused  him  to  be 
suspended.  Soon  after  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  thenceforth  lived 
privately  in  Westminster,  employingmuch 
of  his  time  in  researches  in  the  Cottonian 
library.  He  died  in  1655.  He  wrote, 
The  fall  of  Man,  and  Ccnruption  of 
Nature,  proved  by  Reason;  Arguments 
and  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Geoige  Hake- 
wil's  Apology  for  Divine  Providence; 
The  two  Mysteries  of  Christian  Religion, 
Tiz.  the  Tnnity  and  Incarnation,  expli- 
cated; An  Account  of  his  Su£feringB; 
The  Court  of  Kinff  James  b^  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon  reviewed  and  pnnted  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

GOODRICH,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  born  at  East  Kirby  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Bene't  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  became  fellow  of 
Jesus  college  m  1510;  and  in  1515  he 
was  proctor  of  the  university.  In  1529 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  syndics  to 
return  an  answer  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
kinff  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  queen 
Catharine,  and  on  that  occasion  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  royal  favour.  He 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter *s 
Cheap,  in  London,  by  cardinal  WolBey^ 
and  soon  after  was  made  canon  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to 
the  king.  In  1534  he  was  chosen  biaJiop 
of  Ely,  and  became  a  sealous  promoter 
of  the  Reformation.  In  1540  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  convocation  to  be  one  of 
the  revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  St  John's  Gospel  was 
allotted  to  his  share.  He  was  also  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  reforming 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  both  by  Henry 
Vlll.  and  Edward  VI.,  as  well  as  by  the 
university  of  Cambrid^;  and  was  em- 
ployed with  others  in  compiling  the 
Conimon  Prayer  Book  of  1548,  and  in 
The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  called 
the  Bishops'  Book,  because  it  was  com- 
posed by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the 
bishops  Stokesly,  Gardiner,  Sampson, 
Repps,  Goodrich,  Latimer,  Shaxton,  Fox, 
Barlow,  &c.  He  was  also  of  the  privy- 
council  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  V I., 
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and  employed  by  them  in  several  em* 
bassies,  and  other  affairs  of  state.  lo 
1551  he  was  made  lord-chancellor  of 
England ;  but  though,  upon  the  accession 
of  Mary,  the  seals  were  taken  from  him, 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  bishopric 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  May 
1554. 

GOODWIN,  (John,)  a  noted  republican 
sectary,  of  the  Independent  persuasion, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  bom  in  1593. 
and  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1633  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  St  Stephen's,  Coleman- 
street,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by 
what  was  called  the  ''committee  for 
plundered  ministers,"  because  he  reftised 
to  baptise  the  children  of  his  parish  pro- 
miscuously, and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  his  whole  parislu  He  was  a 
sealous  Arminian,  ana  promoted  the  con- 
demnation of  the  king,  which  he  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  justi^  in  a  highly 
reprehensible  pamphlet,  called,  The  Ob- 
structors of  Justice.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  kept  a  private  conventicle  ia 
Coleman-street,  where  he  died  in  1665. 
He  wrote.  Redemption  Redeemed ;  The 
divine  Authority  <n  the  Scriptures ;  and, 
An  Exposition  of  the  Nintn  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

GOODWIN,  (Thomas,)  a  famous  Cal- 
vinist  nonconformist  of  iike  Independent 
dass,  bom  in  1600  at  Rolesby,  in  Norfolk, 
and  educated  at  Christ  Church  coU^^ 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Catha- 
rine hall,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow. 
He  was  elected  lecturer  of  Trinity  church, 
Cunbridge,  in  1628,  to  the  vicarage  of 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  king  in 
1632 ;  but,  in  1634,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  conformity,  he  relin- 
quished his  preferments,  and  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  chosen  pastor  to 
an  Independent  congregation  at  Amheim. 
When  the  parliament  had  usurped  all 
church  authority,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines.  His  attachment  to  the  Inde- 
pendent party  made  him  a  favourite  with 
Cromwell,  through  whose  influence  he 
was,  in  1649,  chosen  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  approbation  of  public 
preachers,  and  president  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  When  he  attended 
Cromwell  upon  his  death-bed,  he  was 
overheard  to  enpress  himself  with  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  on  the  protector's 
recovery;  and  when  the  event  proved 
him  to  be  mistaken,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
subsequent  prayer  to  God,  "Thou  hast 
deceived  us,  and  we  are  deceived."   After 
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the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Oz-  entrusted  the  most  important  offices  of 
ford,  and  retired  to  London,  where  he  the  state.  After  a  reien  of  six  years,  rea- 
died in  1679,  and  was  huried  in  Bimhill-    dered  glorious  by  his  victories  over  Sapor, 


fields,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  His  works  were  published 
after  his  death  in  5  vols,  foL 

GOOGE,  (Bamahy,)  a  poet  and  trans- 
lator, bom  about  1538,  and  educated  at 
Christ^s  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
removed  to  Staples-inn.  He  was  a  rela- 
tion and  retainer  to  Sir  William  Cecil, 
and  was  gentleman-pensioner  to  queen 
Elisabeth.  In  1 563  he  published,  Eglogs, 
Epit^hs,  and  Sonnetes,  now  very  scarce. 
One  of  the  sonnets  is  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander Nowell,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  is  reprinted  in 
Churton*s  life  of  that  divine.  Googe's 
principal  translation  was  the  Zodiake  of 
Life,  from  MarceUus  Palingenius  Stel- 
latns,  printed  in  1565,  12mo.  He  also 
trandated  firom  Naogeorgus,  a  poem 
on  Antichrist;  Herebach's  (Economical 
Treatise  on  Agriculture ;  Lopes  de  Men- 
doxa's  Spanuh  Proverbs;  and  Aristotle's 
Table  of  the  Ten  Categories. 

GOOL,  (John  van,)  a  painter,  and 


kine  of  Persia,  he  was  murdered  (a.d. 
244)  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  to 
the  peat  regret  of  the  senate,  and  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  him- 
self by  hb  talents  and  virtues. 

GORDON,  (Bernard,)  a  French  phy- 
sician of  the  thirteentii  century,  who 
taught  at  Montpellier,  and  left  numerous 
treatises,  which  were  published  together 
at  Ferrara  in  1487,  at  Venice  in  1494, 
at  Paris  in  1542,  and  at  Lyons  in  1550. 
He  died,  according  to  some  authorities, 
in  1305 ;  others  say  in  1318. 

GORDON,  (James,)  a  learned  Scotch 
Jesuit,  bom  in  1543,  and  educated  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  created  D.D.  in 
1569.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
divinity  for  neany  fifty  years  in  several 
parts  oi  Europe,  and  was  employed  as  a 
missionary  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  in 
making  converts.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1620.  He  wrote,  Controversiarum  Fidei 
Epitome. — ^There    was    another    James 


bkgrapher  of  Uie  artists  of  HollancC  bom    GoaooN,  of  the  family  of  Lesmore,  fdso 
at  the  Haffue  in  1685.    His  works  are        "    ''   »      •-    '         -^  *^ 

chiefly  bmoscaoes  with  cattle,  well  de- 
signed, and  aomirably  coloured.  He 
died  in  1757. 

GORDIANUS,  (Marcus  Antoninus 
Afticanus,)'  son  of  Metius  MarceUus, 
descended  firom  Trajan,  by  the  mother^s 
side,  was  distinguished  for  the  magni- 
ficence and  Hberaiity  that  marked  his 
quaestorship,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which 
.he  cultivated  polite  literature,  and  espe- 
cially poetiT.     While  he  was  pro-consul 

Africa  n^.o.  237)  he  was  proclaimed 


a  Scotch  Jesuit,  bom  at  or  near  Aber- 
deen in  1553.  He  published,  Biblia 
Sacra,  cum  Commentariis,  &c.  Paris,  3 
vols,  fd.,  1632,  which  is  commended  by 
Dupin.  He  wrote  also  some  historical 
and  chronological  works.  He  died  in 
1641. 

GORDON,  (Robert,)  of  Stralogh,  was 
author  of  an  excellent  work,  entitled, 
Theatram  Scotise,  with  maps,  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  and  dedicated  to  CromwelL 
He  died  about  1650. 

GORDON,  (Thomas,)  a  Scotch  writer 


empercnr,  along  with  his  son,  Goroiaw    on  political  and  religious  subjects,  bom 

^ 1...  .L-   T> ^^._-     at  Kircudbright  about  1684.  When  young 

he  came  to  London,  and  supported  him- 
self at  first  by  teaching  the  languages, 
and  afterwards  by  his  pen,  as  a  party 
writer.  He  wrote,  in  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy, two  pamphlets  in  defence  of 


THE  ToimoER,  bv  the  Roman  troops, 
who  rebeUed  against  the  Maximini,  on 
account  of  their  exactions.  But  Capel- 
lianiis  having  marched  against  him,  his 
SOD  came  out  of  Carthage  to  oppose  that 
officer,  and  was  slain ;  whereupon  Gor- 


^f^ywg^  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  strangled    bishop  Hoadly,  ;nrhich  recommended  him 
himself  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  to  Trenchard,  an  author,  who  took  him 


GORDIANUS,  (Marcus  Antoninus 
Pma,)  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  a-d. 
224,  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Caesar 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  elder 


into  his  house  as  his  amanuensis,  and 
afterwards  as  a  partner.  In  1720  they 
began  to  publisn  a  series  of  politicfd 
letters,  uncter  the  name  of  Cato,  and  a 
periodica?  paper,  under  the  title  of  The 


Gordianns  and  his  son.    On  the  murder  of   Independent  whig,  a  reprehensible  pub- 


his  colleagues,  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
(a.i>.  238),  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he  married 
Fabia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter  of 
Miaitbens,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
quence and  public  virtues,  to  whom  he 
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lication,  which'Was  continued  some  years 
after  Trenchard's  death  by  Gordon  alone. 
Sor  Robert  Walpole  took  him  into  pay. 
and  he  wrote  ror  that  minister  several 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  measures. 
He  was  for  several  years  first  commia- 
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lioner  of  the  wine  licence!.  Hit  teeond 
wife  was  the  widow  of  hie  friend  Tren- 
chard.  A  collection  of  hit  tracts,  en- 
titled, A  Cordial  for  low  Sptrits^  and 
another,  entitled.  The  Pillan  of  Prieat- 
craft  and  Orthodoxy  shaken*  were  puln 
lished  after  his  death,  which  took  i^aoe 
in  1750.  HistranskUonofTaoitns,pnb- 
lished  hy  suhscription,  and  patronised  hy 
Sir  Rohert  Walpole,  appeared  in  1728— 
1731,  in  2  vols,  fol.  it  is  tpoken  of  in 
terms  of  commendation  hy  Inrotier,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  srottsqueness  of  its 
style,  is  in  fenenil  characterised  hy 
fidelity.  Gor£>n  also  translated  Salhist, 
and  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline; 
to  hoth  of  which  works  he  has  annexed 
political  essays. 

GORDON,  (Andrew,)  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Scots  monastery  of  the 
Benedictines  at  Erfhrt,  and  oorrespondent 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was 
bom  in  1712,  near  Aberdeen,  and  was 
educated  at  Ratisbon.  His  disooTeries 
in  electricity  made  his  name  well  known, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Hol« 
Innd,  £neland,  France,  and  Italy.,  He 
wrote.  Phenomena  Eleotricitatis  mo* 
sita ;  Philosophia  utilis  et  juconda ;  Im« 
pardal  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  fnre- 
sent  War  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Physics 
experimentalis  Elementa.  He  is  men* 
tioned  by  Dr.  Priestle;^  as  the  first  person 
who  used  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  globe 
in  ^e  electrical  apparatus.  He  died  in 
1751. 

GORDON,  (Alexander,)  a  Scotch  anti- 
quary, who  resided  many  years  in  Italy, 
and  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c. 
In  1736  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encooiragement  of 
Learning,  and  succeeded  Dr.  ^k^cy  as 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Anttqnaries. 
He  was  also  secretary  to  the  Egyptian 
Gub ;  and  in  1741  he  went  with  governor 
Glen  to  Carolina,  where,  besides  a  grant 
of  land,  he  had  several  offices,  and  died 
about  1750.  He  published,  Itinerarinm 
Septentrionale,  or  a  Journey  through  most 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Scotland;  Addi«- 
tious  and  Corrections,  by  way  of  Supple- 
ment, to  the  Itinerarinm  Septentrionale ; 
The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  and 
his  son  Csesar  Borgia ;  A  complete  His* 
tory  of  the  Ancient  AmphitheAres,  more 
particularly  regarding  the  Architecture 
of  these  buildings,  and  in  particular  that 
of  Verona,  by  t^  marquis  Scipio  Maffei, 
transited  from  the  ludlan ;  An  Essay 
towards  explaining  the  Hieroglyphical 
Figures  on  the  Coffin  of  an  ancient 
Mummy;  Twenty-^ve  Plates  of  all  the 
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Egyptian  Mummies  and  other  Egyptian 
Antiquities  in  England. 

GORDON,  (William,)  an  Anglo- 
American  divine  and  historian,  bom  at 
Hitohin,  In  Hertfordshire,  in  1729,  and 
educated  at  a  dissenting  academy  in  or 
near  London.  He  was  afterwards  pastor 
of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Ipa- 
wich.  In  1772  he  went  to  America,  and 
settled  at  Roxburg,  in  Massachusetts. 
When  the  revolution  commenced,  he 
took  a  very  active  part  against  his  native 
country,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  provincial  congress  at  Manacnnsetts. 
In  1786  he  came  to  England,  and  in 
1788  pdblishdd  in  4  vols,  8vo,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establish- 
ment of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    He  died  in  1807. 

GORDON,  (George,)  commonly  know» 
by  the  title  of  lord  George  Goroon,  was 
the  son  of  Cosmo  Georee,  duke  of  Gor- 
don, and  was  bom  in  London  in  1750. 
When  young  he  entered  the  navy,  which 
he  quitted  in  the  course  of  the  American 
war,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
lord    Sandwich,    respecting   promotion. 
He  then  became  member  of  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Ludgershail,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  mquently  spoke  with  great 
freedom  on  the  proceedings  of  both  parties 
in  the  house,  insomuch  that  it  Was  then 
a  common  sa3ring  that  "  ther^  were  three 
parties  in  parliament — the  ministry,  the 
opposition,  and  lord  George  Gordon.** 
In    1780  he   spoke   with    intemperate 
warmth  in  the  house  against  a  "  Bill 
for  the  Relief  of  Papists  from  certain 
Penalties  and  Disabilities."    Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  collected  a  formidable  mob, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  a  Protestant 
association  and  Uie  rabble  of  the  metro- 
polis, at  the  head  of  whom  he  marched 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  present  a 
petition  against  the  proposed  measure. 
The  riots  which  ensu^,  and  which  were 
not  suppressed  till  after  the  destraction 
of  many  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and 
dweUings,  the  house  of  the  chief-justice, 
(lord  Mansfield,)  and  the  prison  of  New- 
gate, led  to  his  arrest,  and  his  trial  on  « 
clun^e  of  hiffh  treason;    but  he  was 
acquitted,  on  Uie  ground  that  his  inten- 
tions in  assembling  the  people  were  not 
malicious  and  traitorous.    On  the  4th  of 
May,  1786,  he  Was  excommunicated  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  con- 
tempt, in   not  appearmg  in   court  aa 
witness  in  a  cause.    He  then  published 
a  Letter  from  Lord  G.  Gordon  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  England,  in  which 
the    motives  of  his  Lordship's   publie 
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Conduct  from  the  begimifaig  of  1780  to 
the  pretent  Tiine  are  vindicated,  1787, 
Sto.  In  tke  begiiming  of  1788,  having 
been  twice  convicted  of  libeQing  the 
FVeneh  ambaasador,  the  qneen  of  France, 
•ad  the  crimmal  justice  of  this  country, 
be  retired  to  HoUand,  but  he  was  arrested, 
sent  home,  and  committed  to  Newffate, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  Jiut  1789  he  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  ^faiional  Assemblv  of  France, 
for  its  interfi^euce  in  his  behalf;  but 
lord  Orenville  informed  the  French  am- 
bssiador  that  the  application  in  his  favour 
eodd  not  be  admitted,  and  the  ambassa- 
dor acquainted  him  with  it  He  died  in 
Newgale  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1793, 
end  ma  last  moments  were  embittered  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  be 
buried  among  the  Jews,  of  whose  religion 
be  had  become  a  zealous  professor  during 
bit  imprisonment. 

GORE,  (Thomas,)  a  heraldic  writer, 
bom  at  AldertoD,  inWiltshire,  in  1631,  and 
educated  at  l^agdal^i  eoUege,  Oxford, 
whence  he  went  to  LincolnVinn,  but 
retired  afterwards  to  his  patrimony  at 
AMerton.  H e  was  appointed  high  sheriff 
of  Wiltshire  in  1680,  at  which  time  some 
unjust  aspersions  on  his  character  in- 
duced him  to  write  a  defence,  entitled, 
Loyalty  displayed,  and  Falsehood  un- 
masked, &c.  Lond<m,  1681,  4to.  He 
died  m  1684.  He  wrote,  A  Table  show- 
ing how  to  blazon  a  Coat  ten  several 
Wajs,  a  single  sheet  copied  from  Feme ; 
Senes  Atphabetica,  Latmo-AngUca,  No- 
mina Oentilitiorum,  sive  Ck)gnominum 
phnrimarom  Familiarum,  quae  multos  per 
Anoos  in  Anglia  floruere,  (a  copy  of  this 
nre  book  is  ia  the  British  Museum;) 
Catalogus  in  certa  Capita,  seu  Classes, 
alpfaaMico  ordine  concinnatus,  plero- 
nunque  omnium  Authorum  (tam  anti- 
quorum  quam  reeentiorum)  qui  de  Re 
Heialdica,  Lalin^  Gallicd,  Ital.  Hisp^ 
9ft,  scripeerunt;    Nomenclator  geogra- 


GOR£y  (Sh*  John,)  a  British  naval 
effioer,  whose  father  was  a  colonel  in  the 
•nay,  and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of 
Leodsn.  He  entered  the  service  in 
tarivlifii,  and  was  witii  Snr  Samuel  Hood 
in  the  actions  at  St  Christopher's;  and 
with  Rodney  in  his  encounters  with  De 
Graase.  He  next  attended  lord  Hood, 
as  lieutenant  on  boud  the  Lowmioffe^ 
32,  from  whidi  he  was  removed  to  the 
^^ieterj^  his  lordship's  flaff-ship,  in  which 
be  greatly  distinguished  bhnself.  After 
the  surrender  of  Bastia  in  1794  be  was 
promoted  to  post  rank,  and  was  ap- 
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pohited  successively  to  the  WindMor  Cat- 
</^98;  Le  Centem;74;  and  the iSoftiwI, 
74.  In  1796  he  was  emt^yed  in  the 
IViUm  frigate,  en  Channel  service,  mitil 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest, 
April  25,  1799;  when  he  was  despatehed 
with,  the  important  information  to  earl 
St  Vincent,  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Mediterranean  station.  He  was  now 
sent  with  two  frigates  to  reconnoitre  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spam,  from  Toulon 
to  Cadia,  in  which  latter  port  he  at  length 
discovered  the  enemy's  combmed  fleets, 
amounting  to  thirty-eight  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates,  corvettes,  frc  Waiting 
till  they  set  safl,  he  observed  their  desti- 
nation round  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  then 
hastened  to  Pljrmonth  with  tiie  inteU^ 
gence.  Upon  this  he  was  placed  in 
command  <n  a  squadron  of  five  frigates, 
to  observe  the  enemy's  movements ;  and, 
while  cruising  near  Ferrol,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  assist  at  the  capture  of 
Uie  Santa  Brigada,  Spimish  treasure  ship, 
his  prise-money  from  which  exceeded 
40,000(.  In  1801  he  commanded  a  light 
squadron,  in  watehing  Boulogne;  and 
hn  vessel,  the  MeduiOy  a  32-gun  frigate, 
to  which  he  had  been  recentiy  appointed, 
bore  the  flaff  of  Nelson.  In  1805  he 
received  the  nonour  of  kuifffathood,  and 
sailed  to  Bengal ;  and  on  bis  return  he 
was  removed  into  the  Bevinge,  74,  and 
formed  part  of  the  squadron  under  Sir 
S.  Hood.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to  join 
lord  Collingwood,  who  gave  him  the 
command  S[  the  inshore  squadron  off 
Cadia.  In  1813  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  1835  he 
became  a  vice-admiral*  He  died  in 
1886. 

GORELLI,  or  GREGORIO,  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  wrote  the  history  of  his 
conntty  in  verse,  and  unfortunately  took 
Dante  for  his  model,  whom  he  was  unable 
to  follow.  The  events  he  relates  concern 
the  period  from  1310  to  1384.  Munn 
tori  has  inserted  his  history  in  his  Cd- 
lection. 

GORGIAS,  iumamed  Leohtimus, 
from  Leonthmi,  in  Sicily,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  was  a  learned  sophist  and  cele- 
brated orator,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century  b.o.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Empedocles,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  on  the  art  of  rhetoric : 
he  was  also  one  of  the  first  who  introduced 
numbers  into  prose,  and  who  treated  of 
common  places,  and  showed  the  use  of 
them  for  die  invention  of  arguments. 
On  tills  account,  Plato  gave  tiie  name  of 
F  2 
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Gorgias  to  bis  elegant  Dialogue  on  this 
subject,  wbicb  is  still  extant  A  war 
bavine  taken  place  between  Syracuse  and 
Leoutium,  Gorgias  was  sent  bv  bis  towns- 
men to  solicit  the  aid  of  Athens,  where 
be  arrived  in  the  eighty-eighth  Olym- 
piad, (about  427  b.c.)  On  the  successful 
termination  of  bis  mission,  be  withdrew 
from  public  life  and  returned  to  Atben^ 
dividing  bis  time  between  it  and  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly,  where  be  is  said  to  have 
died  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates. He  is  the  author  of  a  philoso- 
phical work,  entitled,  Of  the  Non-being, 
or  of  Nature ;  and  according  to  Cicero 
(De  Orat.  L  22;  iii.  32,)  he  was  the  first 
who  engaged  to  deliver,  impromptu,  a 
public  Mdress  upon  any  given  subject. 
These  oratorical  displays  were  character- 
ised by  the  poetical  ornament  and  ele- 
gance of  the  language  and  the  antithetical 
structure  of  the  sentence,  rather  than  by 
the  depth  and  vigour  of  the  thought ;  and 
the  coldness  of  his  eloauence  soon  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  toe  ancients.  Two 
orations,  the  one  entitled.  The  Encomium 
of  Helen,  and  the  other,  The  Apology  of 
Palamedes,  have  been  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  Gorsias.  His  eloquence  at 
the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  is  said 
to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  all 
Greece,  that  a  golden  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honour  at  Delphi 

GORI,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a  learned 
antiquary,  bom  at  Florence  in  1691. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  grand  duke's 
cabinet,  entitled,  Museeum  Florentinum, 
continued  to  11  vols,  fol. ;  Museum 
Etruscum ;  Musseum  Cortonense,  Romse, 
1750,  fol.  He  also  published  the  an- 
cient Inscriptions  which  are  found  in  tbe 
cities  of  Tufcany,  and  other  books  on 
Tuscan  antiquities.  He  died  in  1757. 
GORION.  See  Joseph  Bbn  Gorion. 
GORL^US,  (Abraham,)  a  celebrated 
medallist,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1549.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  an- 
cient medals,  seals,  rings,  and  other 
similar  curiosities.  He  fixed  bis  resi- 
dence at  Delfts  where  he  died  in  1609. 
He  wrote,  Dactyliotheca,  seu  Annulonun 
Sigillommque  e  Ferro,  -fire,  Argento, 
at^ue  Auro,  Promptuarium ; ,  often  re- 
printed; Thesaurus  Numismatum  fami* 
lianun  Roman.;  Paralipomena  Numis- 
matum. His  large  collection  was  sold 
by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  It 
is  intimated  in  the  Scaligeriana  that  be 
Bometimes  fabricated  counterfeit  medals. 
GOROUCHIN,  (— )  a  Russian  lawyer, 
born  in  1747,  professorof  practical  juris- 
prudence at  Moscow.  He  wrote,  A 
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Manual  of  Russian  Legislation;  and, 
A  Description  of  Judicial  Actions,  1812, 
3  vols,  4to.     He  died  in  1821. 

GORRAN,  (Nicholas  de,)  a  Domini, 
can,  confessor  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France. 
He  was  an  admired  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  bis  seraions,  together  with  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1523  and  1539.     He  died  in  1295. 

GORRIS,  rjohn  de,)  Lat  Gorretts, 
an  eminent  physician,  bora  at  Paris  in 
1505.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  writings  of  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  and  Nicander.  During 
the  civil  war,  he  was  stopped  by  a  par^ 
of  soldiers,  when  on  bis  journey  to  Melun 
to  visit  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  frif  hi 
which  he  sustained  is  said  to  have  de- 
prived him  of  his  reason.  This  occurred 
m  1561,  and  he  lived  in  this  deplorable 
condition  until  his  death  at  Paris,  in 
1577. 

GORSKIUS,  (James,)  a  learned  PoHsh 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bora  in  a 
town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Mas- 
sovia,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
Cracow,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  law.  He  afterwards  became 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  He 
died  in  1585.  He  published,  Animad- 
versiones,  seu  Crusius  in  Theologos 
Wittembergenses,  &c. ;  De  Usu  l^timo 
Eucbaristje;  De  Pastore;  De  Baptismo 
Prsedestinatorum ;  Victoria  Reels  Ste- 
phani ;  Praestantissimorum  PoTonorum 
Epistolsp,  Lib.  XXX. 

GORTER,  (John  de,)  a  Dutch  physi- 
cian, bora  in  1688  at  Enkhuysen,  was  a 
disciple  of  Boerhaave,  and  became  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  medicine  at 
Harderwick,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Rome,  and 
Haerlem,  and  obtained  the  title  of  phy* 
sician  to  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia. 
He  died  in  1762.  He  wrote,  De  Per- 
spiratione  Insensibili,  Leyden  and  Padua; 
oflen  reprinted ;  De  Secretione  Humoram 
in  Sanguine;  Medicine  Compendium; 
Exercitationes  quatuor  Medicte. — His 
son,  David,  professorof  physic  and  botany 
in  the  Dutcn  university  of  Harderwick, 
was  author  of  several  local  Floras  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  of  Elementa  Bo- 
tanica.  He  died  in  1783,  agedsizty-six. 
GOSELINl,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at 
Rome  in  1525.  He  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  vioeroy  of 
Sicily,  and  goveraor  of  Milan,  to  which 
city  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  in 
1546,  and  became  bis  secretary.    Hf 
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vas  afterwards  taken  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  where  he  ohtained  the  esteem  and 
favour  of  Philb  II.  After  heing  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  he 
was  admitted  to  puhlic  employment  at 
Milan.  He  wrote,  The  Life  of  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga ;  Three  Conspiracies,  &c. ; 
Rime,  or  a  Collection  of  Poems,  .often 
reprinted;  Discourses,  &c.  He  died  in 
1587. 

GOSLTCRI,  (Laurentius  Grimalius,) 
a  learned  Pole,  bom  in*  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  educated  at  Cracow,  and 
at  Padua,  where  he  published  his  work, 
De  Optimo  Seoatore,  printed  at  Venice, 
and  published  in  London,  1733,  4to, 
under  the  title  of  the  Accomnlished 
Senator,  Laurentius  Goelicki,  Bishop  of 
Posnania,  done  into  English  by  Wilham 
Oldisworth.  Goslicki  became  succes- 
sively bishop  of  Caminiek,  Chelm,  and 
Posen,  was  made  secretary  to  Sigismund 
Augustus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
Bathon  was  frequently  employed  in  poli- 
tical afiaira. 

GOSSEC,  (Trancis,)  a  musical  com- 
poser, bom  in  1734  at  Vergnies,  in 
nainault,  and  instructed  in  munic  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp.  In  1751  he 
•cttled  at  Paris,  where  La  Popelini^e 
appointed  him  director  of  his  orchestra. 
He  afterwards  became  director  of  music 
to  the  prince  de  Conti.  In  1770  he 
founded  the  Concert  of  Amateurs,  in 
1773  he  became  manager  of  the  concerts 
of  Sacred  Music,  and  in  1784  he  was 
appointed  chief  professor  of  the  school  of 
singing  and  declamation  founded  by 
Baron  de  Bre&teuil.  At  the  beginning 
€f  the  Revolution  he  was  made  master  of 
the  band  to  the  National  Guard,  and 
composed  the  martial  airs  which  pro- 
duced such  prodigious  effects  at  the 
Charop-de-Mars.  He  wrote  several 
^erai  hymns,  and  numerous  pieces  of 
church  music.    He  died  in  1829. 

GOSSELIN,  (Anthony,)  born  about 
1580  near  Amiens,  and  educated  at 
Paris,  was  appointed  in  1605  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  College  du  Bois,  at 
Caen.  He  published,  Historia  Veterum 
OaOoram,  1636,  8vo.     He  died  in  1645. 

GOSSELIN,  (Pascal  Francis  Joseph,) 
an  eminent  geographer,  bom  at  Lisle,  in 
1751.  After  travelling  for  eight  years 
jn  different  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  sent 
hi  1789  as  a  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  in  1791  was  nominated  by 
*he  king  a  member  of  the  central  admi- 
nistration of  commerce.  In  1794  the 
^mmiltee  of  Public  Safety  employed 
•im  m  the  war  department,  and  in  1799 


he  received  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals.  He  wrote,  Geographic  des 
Grecs  analys^e ;  and,  Recherches  sur  la 
Geographic  systematique  et  positive  des 
Anciens.  He  was  also  chosen  in  1801, 
by  Buonaparte,  to  assist  in  the  translation 
of  Strabo,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
order  of  the  French  government,  an^. 
published  at  Paris,  1805  to  1819,  in 
5  vols.  He  died  in  1830.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Gdttingen,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres. 

GOSSON,  (Stephen,)  a  divine  and 
poet,  bom  in  Kent  in  1554,  and  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whence 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
poet,  and  after  writing  some  dramatic 
pieces  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Great  Wigborow,  in  Essex,  and 
not  long  after  the  rectory  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate-street,  London,  where  he 
died  m  1623.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Spenser  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom 
he  imitated,  and  was  tnought  to  have 
excelled  in  pastoral  poetry.  He  wrote, 
Play  confuted  in  five  several  Actions; 
The  School  of  Abuse ;  and  the  Epheme- 
rides  of  Phialo.  He  also  published  a 
sermon,  entitled,  The  Trumpet  of  War. 

GOSTLING,  (William,)  an  English 
divine  and  antiquary,  bom  in  1705. 
He  became  vicar  of  Stone,  in  the  island 
of  Oxney,  and  minor  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury.  He  wrote,  A  Walk 
in  and  about  the  City  of  Canterbury,  &c. 
1774,  8vo.    He  died  in  1777. 

GOTH,  (Stephen,)  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  concurred  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  king  John,  insensibly  to  re- 
store Ponery  in  that  country^  For  this 
purpose  he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  new 
liturgy,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
bringing  the  Lutheran  Church  more  near 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Gospel,  artftdly  assimilated  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  worship  to  tliose  of 
Rome,  with  the  omission  of  some  parti- 
cular forms  and  expressions  which  would 
have  too  plainly  disclosed  the  object  in 
view.  This  liturgy  was  ordered  to  be 
used  in  all  the  churches.  The  king's 
brother,  Charles,  however,  and  the  cleigy 
within  his  jurisdiction,  were  alarmed  at 
the  attempt,  and  so  effectually  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  people,  and  of  the  states, 
that  after  repeated  efforts  to  carry  hit 
point,  which  nad  nearly  produced  a  civil 
war,  the  king  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
hii  scheme,  and  the  uturgy  was  sup* 
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pressed.  It  it  entitled,  Liturgia  Sue- 
ceanse  Ecclesis,  &c.  cum  Praefatione  et 
NotU  Laurentii  Upsaliensis  Epiicopi, 
1576,  4to,  and  is  now  yery  scarce. 

GOTHOFRED.    See  GoDEraoi. 

GOTTER,  (Frederic  WUliam,)  a 
German  poet,  bom  at  Gotha  in  1746, 
and  educated  at  Gottingen.  He  was  sent 
to  Weixlar  as  secretary  of  legation,  and 
afterwards  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Goethe,  Gesner,  and  Layater.  His  trans* 
lations  are  commended  for  their  ^irit 
and  fidelitY,  and  his  yersion  of  Gray's 
Elegy  has  been  much  admired.  He  died 
in  1797. 

GOTTESCHALC.    See  Goabschalo. 

GOTTI,  (Vincenxo  Luigi,)  a  learned 
cardinal,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1664. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  when  he 
had  completed  his  philosophical  course  at 
9oWna,  he  was  sent  to  study  theology 
at  Salamanca.  Upon  his  return  to  Itiuy 
in  1688,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Boloffna,  and  in  1728 
Benedict  XI 11.  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  the  purple ;  and  three  years  afterwards 
appointed  him  member  of  the  congre^ 
tion  for  examining  bishops.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1742.  He  wrote,  De  yeni 
Cbristi  Ecdesift;  Theologia  Scholastioo- 
dogmatica,  juxta  Mentem  diyi  Thomae 
Aouinatis,  &c,;  CoUoquia  Theolonco- 
polemica,  in  tres  Classes  distributa,  &c. ; 
De  EligendA  inter  Dissidentes  Christi- 
anos  Sententi^  1734,  written  in  answer 
to  a  piece  with  the  same  title  by  Le 
Clerc.  He  also  wrote  an  elaborate  work 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion 
against  Atheists,  Idolaters,  Mahometans, 
Jews,  &c.  Rome,  1735—1740,  in  12  ycUb, 
At  the  time  of  hb  death  he  was  employed 
in  writing,  A  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  which  he  carried  on  to  the 
xxvth  chapter. 

GOTTIGNIEZ,  (Giles  Francis,)  a 
mathematicisn,  bom  at  Brussels  in  1630, 
and  educated  under  the  Jesuits  at  Ma- 
lines.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Rome, 
where  he  taught  mathematics.  He  wrote, 
Elementa  ueometrisB  Planse;  Figura 
Cometarum  qui  apparaerunt  Ann.  1664, 
1665,  and  1668 ;  Arithmetica  Introductio 
ad  Logisticam  uniyersse  Mathesi  servi- 
entem;  Epistolae  Mathematics.  He  died 
in  1689. 

GOTTLEBER,  (John  Christopher,)  a 
learned  philologist,  bora  at  Chemnitz  in 
1733.  He  was  succtssively  rector  of  the 
schools  of  Annaberg  and  Meissen.  He 
died  in  1785.  Of  his  works,  the  best 
known  are  his  Animadv&rsiones  ad 
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Platonis  Phssdonem  et  Alcibiadem  Secun- 
dum, cum  Excurs.  in  Phsedonem,  Leipsic, 
1771, 8yo. 

GOTTSCHED,  (John  Christ<mher,)  a 
German  poet,  bom  at  Konigsbeig  in 
1700.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy, 
logic,  and  metapnysics  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  died  in  1766.  His  works  contributed 
greatly  to  difilise  a  taste  for  el^ant 
Eterature  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  re- 
fine the  German  langQa£;e ;  but  he  was 
too  seryile  an  imitator  or  the  classics  and 
of  the  French  writers,  and  the  strictness 
of  his  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  great 
literary  authorities  led  him  into  an  absurd 
pedantry.  His  principal  publications  are. 
Essay  towards  a  History  of  Poetry ;  The 
Death  of  Cato,  a  tragedy;  A  Critical 
History ofthe (German Language;  Intro- 
duction to  Dramatic  Poetry;  The  German 
Poets;  Principles  of  Philosophy.  He 
died  in  1766.— His  wife,  Louisa  Maria* 
had  also  considerable  Uterary  talents,  and 
had  studied  philosophy,  the  mathematics^ 
the  belles-lettres,  add  music,  with  success. 
She  published  a  metrical  translation  of 
Pope  s  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  and  since  her 
death,  in  1762,  a  collection  of  her  letters 
has  been  printed. 

GOUDELIN,  (Peter,)  a  distinguished 
Gascon  poet,  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1579, 
and  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  quitted 
for  the  cultiyation  of  polite  literature  and 
poetry.  After  hb  dearth,  which  took  place 
m  1640,  his  townsmen,  who  called  him 
the  Homer  of  Gascony,  placed  his  bust 
in  the  gallery  of  the  town-hall,  among 
those  of  other  illustrious  men  whom 
Toulouse  had  produced.  Hb  works  were 
publbhed  in  a  single  yolume,  and  haye 
often  been  reprinted  at  Toulouse ;  they 
were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 

GOUDIMEL,  (CUude,)  one  of  the 
eariy  and  most  celebrated  composers  of 
music  to  the  metrical  French  translations 
of  the  Psalms  for  the  use  of  the  Protes- 
tants, was  born  at  Besanpon  in  1520,  and 
was  cast  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons,  on  the 
day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris  in  1572,  for 
havinff  set  to  music  the  psalms  of  Beza 
and  Marot 

GOUDT,  (Henry,  count  de,)  a  member 
of  a  noble  family  of  Holland,  who  became 
an  admirable  amateur  artbt,  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1685.  Early  in  life  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  an  attentiye  stu- 
dent at  the  academy.  He  also  became  a 
superior  engrayer,  hb  plates  possessing 
not  only  a  mgh  finbh,  but  a  great  freedom 
of  hand.     He  died  in  London  in  1763. 

GOUFFIER,  (Marie  Gabriel  Au^ste 
Laurent,    count   de    Choiseul|)    distin- 
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gutthed  for  bis  loye  of  the  fine  arts,  wu 
Dorn  in  1 752.  At  the  affe  of  twtnty-tw e 
he  traTelled  into  the  Levant,  and  hit 
vork,  entitled  Voyage  en  Grdce,  foL 
1782,  procured  him  admissbn  into  the 
Academy  of  Bellea-Lettrea,  and  also  into 
the  French  Academy.  In  1784  he  was 
appointed  aahassador  to  Constantinopk, 
where  he  established  a  printing-office  in 
hii  palace,  and  took  several  men  of  letters 
and  artists  into  his  service,  for  the  pnr*- 
pose  of  iUustradng  the  antiquities  of  Asia 
and  Greece.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rmsia,  where  he  was  made  a  privy- 
coonsellor,  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  sunerintendent  of  the  imperial 
libraries,  by  Paul  I.  In  1802  he  returned 
to  France,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
die  National  Institute  in  1803,  In  1809 
he  published  a  continuation  of  his  woric 
upon  Greece ;  but  engaged  in  a  L'terary 

rrel  with  Le  ChevfOier  and  Cassas. 
the  restersition  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  died  in 
1617. 

GOUGE,  (Wniiam,)  a  celebrated  Puri- 
tan divine,  bom  at  Bow,  in  Middlesex, 
in  1575,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
King's  ccdleffe,  Cambridge,  where  by 
dose  application  to  study  he  accumulated 
a  great  ftmd  of  learnmg.  It  was  his 
invariable  rule  to  read  fif&en  clusters  in 
the  Bible  every  day,  at  three  rimes.  Ht 
was  chosen  recMkr  of  logic  and  philosophy 
ia  the  college  ;  and  aAer  leading  an  aca^* 
demical  life  for  nine  years,  he  took  orders, 
and  was  in  1608  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St  Anne's,  Blaekfriars,  London,  where 
he  became  extremely  popular ;  and  hav* 
ing  instituted  a  lecture  on  Wednesday 
■K>nung%  it  was  frequented  by  many 
persons  of  U&e  first  rank.  In  1643  lie 
was  nominated  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
fsrious  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
then  ruling  powers  for  the  reformation  of 
^  Church.  But  m  1048  he  united 
with  a  large  body  of  his  brethren  in 
dedaring  against  putting  Uie  king  to 
death.  He  died  in  1653.  He  was 
offered  the  provostship  of  Kmg's  college, 
but  declined  it;  his  usual  saying  waa, 
that  it  waa  his  highest  ambition  '^  to  go 
from  Blaekfiriars  toheaven."  His  principal 
voric  is,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
tile  Hebrews,  1655,  fol.  He  had  also  a 
share  in  the  commentary  on  the  Bible, 
oraaDy  called  The  Assembly's  Anno- 


GOUOB^  (Thomas,)  son  of  the  pre* 
cedmg,  waa  bom  at  Bow  in  1605,  and 
was  educated  at  fton,  ai|d  at  King's 
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cdlege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  feUow,  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
eented  to  the  living  of  Colsden,  near 
Croydon,  in  Surrey,  whence,  in  1638, 
he  was  removed  to  the  living  of  St* 
Sepulchre's,  London,  where  for  twenty- 
four  years  he  discharged  his  clerical 
duties  with  exemplary  xeaL  When  the 
Act  of  Uniformly  was  passed,  he  quitted 
his  living  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity, 
employing  his  own  fortune,  which  was 
C(msiderable,  in  relieving  tlie  wants  of 
his  poorer  brethren.  In  1671  he  set 
about  a  ^lan  for  introducing  knowledge 
and  religion  into  the  difi*erent  parts  of 
Wales,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
firiends  he  printed  eight  thousand  copies 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  language,  as 
well  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Practice  of  Piety,  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  other  practical  pieces,  which 
he  distributed  among  the  poor.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say,  **  that  he  had  two  liv* 
ings  which  he  would  not  exchange  for 
two  of  the  greatest  in  England :"  these 
were,  Wales,  where  he  travelled  every 
year  to  diifuse  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
piety,  and  charity ;  and  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  catechiied  and  instructea  the 
children  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rdigioB.  He  died  suddenly  October  29, 
1681,  in  the  sevenCy^seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  fhneral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  observed,  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  '<  all  things  considered,  there 
have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of 
Christianity,  been  many  among  the  sona 
of  men,  to  whom  that  glorious  character 
of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  better  applied, 
that  '  he  went  about  doing  eood.'  He 
wrote,  Tlie  Principles  of  Religion  ex- 
plained ;  A  Word  to  Sinners ;  Christian 
IMrections  to  walk  with  God;  The  surest 
and  safest  Way  of  Thriving,  viz.  bv 
Charity  to  the  Ptoor ;  The  Young  Man's 
Guide  through  the  Wilderness  of  this 
World.  These  were  coUected  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1706,  8vo. 

GOUGES,  (Marie  Olympe  de,)  bom 
at  Montauban  in  1755,  at  first  so  far  ad- 
mired the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
that  she  made  Mnrabeau  the  hero  of  her 
writing  Reflection,  however,  and  the 
enormities  of  the  times,  cooled  her  preju* 
dices,  and  when  Louis  XVI.  was  dragged 
before  the  revohitionair  tribunal,  she  had 
the  courage  to  demand  of  the  Convention 
the  privilege  of  defending  an  innocent 
mcmarch.  This  heroic  conduct,  and  her 
attache  upon  Marat  and  Robespierre, 
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marked  her  oat  for  death.  She  was 
guillotined  on  the  4th  of  Novemher,  1792, 
aged  thirty-eight  She  wrote  some  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  were  collected  in 
3  Tols,  8vo. 

GOUGH,  (Richard,)  a  disiingoifhed 
antiquary,  horn  in  London  in  1735,  and 
educatea  at  Bene*t  college,  Camhridge ; 
but  he  left  the  uniTersity  without  a  degree. 
His  first  regular  puhlication  was  anony* 
mous,  The  History  of  Carausius ;  or  an 
examination  of  what  has  been  advanced 
on  that  subject  by  Genebrier  and  Dr. 
Stukeley,  1762,  4to,  a  Tery  elaborate  and 
critical  disquisition.  In  February  1767 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  and  in  1771,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  master 
of  the  Temj>le,  he  was  nominated  director 
of  that  society.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1768  he 
published  in  1  voL  4to,  his  Anecdotes  of 
British  Topography,  which  was  reprinted 
and  enlarged  in  2  vols,  1780.  In  1773 
he  first  formed  the  design  of  a  new  edition 
of  Camden's  Britannia,  which  he  had 
partly  begun  to  translate  before,  and 
accomplished  in  about  seven  years,  and 
which  was  at  length  published  in  3  Ime 
folio  volumes,  in  1789.  He  afterwaras 
superintended  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
edition;  but  in  1806  he  declined  pro- 
ceeding any  farther.  In  1779  he  edited 
MartliTs  History  of  Thetford,  published 
a  new  edition  of  Vertue's  Medals,  Coins, 
and  Great  Seals,  by  Simon,  and  in  the 
same  year  contributed  to  Mr.  Nichols's 
Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble  Wills.  In 
1786  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain, 
applied  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Families, 
Manners,  Habits,  and  Arts,  at  the  different 
periods  f^om  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  This  splendid  folio 
volume,  which  contains  the  first  four 
centuries,  was  followed  in  1796  by  a 
second,  containing  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  in  1799  bv  an  introduction  to  it, 
with  which  he  thought  proper  to  conclude 
his  labours.  Among  his  latest  separate 
publications  were,  An  Account  of  the 
beautiful  Missal  presented  to  Henry  VI. 
by  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  purchased  at 
the  duchess  of  Portland's  sale  by  James 
Edwards,  £so.  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mains ;  The  History  of  Fleshy,  in  Essex, 
1803, 4to ;  and  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
same  form,  the  Plates  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Seleucida.  He  drew  up,  at  the  united 
request  of  the  president  and  fellows,  the 
History  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  prefixed  to  this  first  volume  of 
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tiienr  ArchsBologia,  in  1770,  and  to  die 
eleven  succeeding  volumes.  He  died  in 
1809.  By  his  last  will  he  beaueathed  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  all  his  printed 
books  and  MSS.  on  Saxon  and  Northern 
literature ;  all  his  MSS.,  printed  books, 
prints,  maps,  and  drawings  illustrative  of 
or  relatine  to  British  topography;  hit 
interieaved  copies  of  his  three  greater 
works  already  mentioned,  and  all  his 
unengraved  drawings  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments ;  with  fourteen  volumes  of  draw- 
ings of  sepidchral  and  other  monuments 
in  France ;  the  engraved  copper-plates  of 
his  mater  works,  &c.  The  remainder 
of  his  library  and  collections  was  sold  by 
auction  in  April  1810  and  July  1812; 
the  printed  books  producing  3,552^  3#., 
and  the  prints,  orawings,  coins,  and 
medals,  5171.  6s.  6d. 

GOUJET,  (Claude  Peter,)  an  indna- 
trious  and  prolific  French  writer,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1697,  and  educated  in  the 
Jesuits'  coUege.  He  became  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  St  Jacques  de  I'Hopital  in 
Paris.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
L'Histoira  du  Coll6ee  Royal  de  France ; 
Hist  du  Pontificat  de  Paul  V. ;  Les  Vies 
des  Saints ;  Supplement  to  Moreri's  Die- 
tionarv,  displaymg  much  industry,  but 
little  judgment ;  De  I'Etat  des  Sciences 
en  France;  Biblioth^ue  des  Ecrivains 
Ecd^siastiques.  This  author  was  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  though 
educated  among  them.    He  died  in  1 767. 

GOUJON,  (John,)  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  bom  at  Paris.  So  highly  were 
his  abilities  rated  by  his  counbrmen,  that 
he  was  called  the  Phidias  of  France,  and 
the  Correggio  of  sculpture.  Though  not 
deserving  of  this  extravagant  praise,  he 
has  left  several  works  of  great  excellence 
in  his  art  The  best  known  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Innocents  in  Paris.  He  was 
a  fiftvourite  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
and  was  one  of  the  many  Protestants 
who  fell  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
in  1572. 

GOULART,  (Simon,)  a  French  Pro- 
testant divine  and  indefatigable  writer, 
bom  at  Senlis  in  1543.  He  studied  the 
law  at  Paris,  whence  h«  went  to  study 
divinity  at  Geneva,  and  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  church  of  which  Calvin  had  been 
minister,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
ofllce  with  great  diligence  till  within  seven 
days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1628,  when  he  was  about  eighty-nve  yean 
of  a^.  The  titles  of  his  numerous  pub- 
lications maybe  seen  in  the  twenty-ninth 
volume  of  Niceron's  M^moires. 

GOULIN,   (John,)  a  French  writer. 
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born  tt  Rbeims  in  1728.  He  studied 
medicme^  but  was  more  distingmshed  as 
ID  aotbcir.  In  1795  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  tbe  bistory  of  medicine  in 
the  medical  scbool  of  Paris.  He  was  a 
sound  classical  scbolar.  Wbeneyer  be 
met  witb  a  passage  tbat  puzzled  bim,  be 
went  to  beo,  and  tbere  (like  our  Brind- 
ley)  he  lay  for  a  day,  or  for  two  or  three 
days,  musing  upon  tbe  passage,  until  a 
meaning  tbat  satisfied  him  occurred  to 
his  mind.  He  published  various  works 
of  merit,  and  di^  at  Paris  in  1799. 

GOULSTON,  GOULSON,  or  GUL- 
SON,  (Theodore,)  an  eminent  English 
physician  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated 
tt  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  which  be 
became  fellow.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  tbe  study  of  physic^  which  be 
practised  first  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
St  Wymondbam.  In  1610  be  took  tbe 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  tbe  foUowing 
year  he  was  made  a  fellow  and  censor  <^ 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He  bad  very 
eitensive  practice  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  he  died  in  1632.     By  bis  will  be 

Sve  200L  to  purchase  a  rent-charge  for 
e  maintenance  of  an  annual  pathological 
lecture  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  to 
be  read  yearly  between  Micliaelmas  and 
Easter.  He  left  likewise  several  books  to 
Merton  coUeee.  He  wrote,  Versio  Latina 
et  Paraphrasis  in  Aristotelis  Rbetoricam ; 
Aristotelis  de  PoeticA  Liber  Latind  con- 
versus,  et  Analvtic&  Methodo  illustratus; 
Version  variae  Lectiones,  et  Annotationes 
Criticae  in  Opuscula  varia  Galeni;  this 
was  published  by  bis  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Gataker,  rector  of  Rotherbithe. 

GOULU,  (John,)  a  French  writer,  son 
of  Nicholas  Goulu,  royal  professor  of 
Greek  in  tbe  university  of  Paris,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1576,  and  educated  for 
the  bar;  but,  having  failed  in  the  first 
cause  be  pleaded,  be  relinquished  tbe 
profession,  and  in  1604  entered  tbe  order 
of  the  Feuillants,  of  whicb  be  was  at  last 
made  general.  He  translated  into  French 
Epictetus's  Manual,  Arrian's  Disserta- 
tions, some  of  St  Basil's  treatises,  and 
tbe  works  attributed  to  Dionysius  tbe 
Areopa^te,  to  whicb  last  be  added  a 
▼indicatioa.  He  also  revised  bis  father's 
Ladn  translation  of  St  Gregory  Nyssen 
against  Runomius,  and  wrote  a  book 
•jSainst  Du  Moulin's  treatise,  De  la  Voca- 
tion des  Pasteurs ;  tbe  Life  of  Francis  de 
Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva ;  and  a  Funeral 
OrattoD  on  r^icholas  le  Fevre,  preceptor 
to  Loois  XIII.  He  did  not,  however, 
gam  so  great  reputation  by  all  tbose 
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writings  as  by  bis  angry  controversy  witb 
Balzac,  to  which  bis  Dome  Livres  des 
Lettres  de  Philarque  k  Ariste  gave  rise. 
(See  Balzac).     Goulu  died  in  1629. 

GOUPIL,  (James,)  a  learned  pbysi- 
cian  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  was  bom, 
of  a  good  family,  near  Lyons,  and  edu* 
cated  at  Poitiers  and  Paris.  In  1555  he 
was  appointed  royal  professor  of  physic 
on  the  death  of  James  Sylvius.  He  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  bis 
editions  of  the  Greek  medical  authors, 
and  translated  from  the  Italian  the  work 
of  Alex.  Piccolomini,  On  tbe  Sphere  of 
the  World.  In  1564,  during  tbe  violenee 
of  tbe  civil  wars,  his  library  was  plundered 
by  the  populace,  which  so  mucb  affected 
bim,  that  be  died  soon  after.  He  was 
then  engaged  on  a  Commentary  upon  all 
tbe  works  of  Hippocrates. 

GOUPY,  (Joseph,)  a  punter,  bom  at 
Nevers  in  1729.  In  eariy  life  be  visited 
England,  where  he  afterwards  resided. 
His  landsoapes  in  water  colours  were 
mucb  admired  for    their  freedom  and 

Spirit;   and  bis  etchings,  from  his  own 
esigns,  are  executed  in  a  masterly  style. 
He  died  in  1747. 

GOURD  AN,  (Simon,)  aleamed  French 
monk,  bom  at  Paris  in  1646.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
among  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Victor, 
at  Paris,  where  be  practised  austerities 
and  mortifications  of  the  most  rigorous 
kind.  He  was  also  tbe  author  of  numer- 
ous hymns,  printed  in  tbe  different  offices 
of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  chaimted 
throughout  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Towards  tbe  latter  end  of  bis  life  he 
engaged  in  the  theological  contests  of 
the  times,  and  published  a  volume  of 
Letters,  &c.  on  the  subject  of  the  Con- 
stitution Unigenitus,  for  whicb  be  was 
zealous  to  fanaticism.  He  died  in  1729, 
GOURNAY,  (Mary  le  Jars  de,)  cele- 
brated for  her  wit,  bom  at  Paris  in  1566, 
and  allied  to  several  illustrious  families. 
She  had  a  ereat  partiality  for  literature, 
and  she  felt  sucb  respect  for  Montaigne 
upon  reading  bis  first  Essays,  that  she 
solicited  bis  niendship ;  and  on  the  deatb 
of  her  father,  adopted  bim  as  her  own 
parent  On  Montaigne's  death,  in  1594, 
she  crossed  tbe  kingdom  to  mingle  her 
tears  with  tbose  of  his  widow  and  dimgbter, 
who  resided  at  Bourdeaux;  and  as  a 
proof  of  her  ffreat  gratitude  and  affection, 
she  reprinted  his  Essays  in  1634,  with 
an  elegant  preface.  Her  works,  in  prose 
and  verse,  were  published  in  1636.  nau- 
dius  called  her  tbe  Tenth  Muse,  and  the 
Syren  of  France.    She  died  in  1645  at 
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Pan%  and  her  inemory  was  hooonred 
with  yarioui  eoitaphs  from  the  pens  of 
Menage,  Valois.  Paiin,  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  and  others.  «:. 

OOURVILLE,  (John  Herauld,  Sienr 
de,)  a  French  politician  and  financier, 
bom  at  Rochefoucauld  in  1625,  and  was 
taken  bjr  the  celebrated  duke  of  that 
name  into  hia  service  as  valet  de  chambre, 
from  which  situation  he  rose  to  be  his 
confidential  friend.  He  was  also  honoured 
by  tlie  great  Cond6,  and  was  employed 
by  the  superintendent  Fouquet  in  public 
business,  and  was  inv<dved  in  his  disgrace. 
But  such  was  the  value  set  upon  his 
political  talents  and  integrity,  that  he  was 
proposed  to  Louis  XIV.  as  successor  to 
Coloert  in  the  ministry.  He  died  in 
1705,  leaving  his  M6moires  from  1642 
to  1698,  2  vols,  12mo,  of  which  Voltaire 
is  said  to  have  made  much  use  in  his 
Sidde  de  Louis  XIV.;  they  were  also 
greatly  admired  by  madame  de  S^vign^. 

GOUSSET,  (James,)  an  eminent  Pro- 
testant divine,  and  distinguished  Hebrew 
scholar,  bom  in  1635,  of  a  good  family, 
at  Blois.  He  studied  Hebrew  at  Saumur, 
under  Capellus,and  wasappointedminister 
at  Poitiers  in  1662,  and  remained  there 
till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantas 
in  1685,  when  he  went  to  England,  and 
thence  to  Holland,  where  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Dort 
Five  yean  after  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  divinity  at  Groningen, 
where  he  died  in  1704.  His  principal 
works  are,  a  Hebrew  Dictionary,  or  Com* 
mentarii  Linguae  Hebraicse;  a  valuable 
work,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Leipsic,  1743,4to;  a  Refutation,  in  Latin, 
of  Rabbi  Isaac's  Chizzouck  Emounak,  or 
Shield  of  Faith,  Dort,  1688,  8vo,  and 
Amsterdam,  1 712,  f(d.  The  book  against 
which  it  was  written  may  be  found  in 
Wagenseil's  Tela  Ignea  Satanse.  He  also 
pubUshed,  Considerations  tb^logiques  et 
critiques  contre  le  Prcjet  d'une  nouvelle 
Version  de  la  Bible,  1698,  12mo.  This 
last  was  written  against  Charles  le  Cene's 
project  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
should  favour  the  Arminian  doctrines. 

GOUSSIER,  (Louis  James,)aphyBician, 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies,  bom  at  Paris 
in  1722.  He  was  chosen  by  D'Alembert 
for  the  department  of  the  mechanic  arts 
in  the  Encydop^e,  and  his  numerous 
articles  are  remarkable  for  accuracy  and 
perspicuity.  In  connexion  with  the  un* 
fortunate  baton  de  Marivetc,  he  pub- 
lished a  learned  and  elaborate  work, 
entitled,  Physique  du  Monde.  Jn  1779  he 
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published.  Prospectus  d'un  Trait^  de 
G^ograpfaie  physique  particuli^  du  Rer- 
aume  ae  France,  4to.  He  died  in  the 
same  year. 

«  GOUTHIERES,  or  GUTHIERES, 
(James,)  a  leamed  antiquary  and  lawyer, 
bora  at  Chaumont,  in  Bassigni,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  became  advocate 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  after 
having  attended  the  bar  for  forty  years, 
he  retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  study.  His  princip^ 
works  are,  De  Veten  Jure  rontificio 
Urbis  RomsB ;  De  Officiis  Dom^  Augustse, 
puUicse  et  privatse;  De  Jure  Manium. 
He  wrote  also,  De  Orbitate  tolerandA, 
and  Laus  Csecitatis.  Some  of  his  Latin 
▼erses  have  been  admired  for  their  ele- 
gance.    He  died  in  1638. 

GOUVEST  DE  MAUBERT.  See 
MauBcaT. 

GOUVION  SAINT  CYR,  (Lamence,) 
marshal  of  France,  was  born,  of  poor 
parents,  at  Toul,  in  1764.  He  at  first 
cultivated  a  taste  for  painting,  as  a  means 
of  support,  and  with  a  view  to  his  im- 
provement in  the  art  he  visited  Italy 
and  l^cDy,  and  in  1784  studied  under 
Brenet,  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  as  an  actor.  In 
1 792  he  became  a  subaltem  in  the  national 
guard,  and  in  tiie  following  year  he  was 
appointed  adjutant-general,  and  made 
his  first  campaign  on  the  eastern  frontiers 
under  Custine.  In  1795  he  was  made 
ffeneral  of  division.  He  took  part  in  the 
Italian,  Pnissian,  Spanish,  and  Russian 
campaigns,  in  the  last  of  which,  at  the 
head  m  the  Bavarian  troops,  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Polotsk,  and  rescued  Napo- 
leon fipom  imminent  peril  at  the  passage  of 
theBeresina.  Forthese  services  ne  was  re- 
warded with  a  mar6chal*s  baton.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  prisoner,  with  23,000 
men,  at  Dresden,  and  was  detained  at 
Carlsbad.  Gn  the  fall  of  Napoleon  be 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who  made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and 

Skve  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  AiHr 
e  battle  of  Waterioo  he  was  made 
minister  of  war,  and  a  marquis ;  having 
refused  the  title  of  duke.  He  was  next 
appointed  minister  of  the  marine,  but 
returned  to  the  war  department,  from 
which  he  retired  into  private  lii^  after 
the  assassination  of  the  auc  de  Berri,  and 
chiefly  occupied  himself  with  his  M4- 
moires  until  hia  death,  in  1830.  Ha 
published  accounts  of  the  campa^s  m 
Catalonia,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Russia. 
His  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  Saxony 
waa  pulilisbed  after  hia  deaui,  in  18^1.  ; 
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GOUJC,  (Francis  \e,  de  la  Boulaye,)  a 
edebrated  trafeiler,  bom  at  Baug^,  in 
Aajoo,  about  1610.  He  spent  ten  years 
m  nunbling  thronsfa  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  pablished  in  1653  an  ao" 
coimt  of  bis  travels,  whicb  contains  some 
mteiesting  particolars.  When  be  re- 
tamed  imm  bis  first  yoyage  be  was  so 
altered,  that  bis  motber  would  not  own 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  commence  a 
nit  against  her  to  recover  his  right  of 
dden£ip.  In  1688  Lotus  XIV.  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  the  Turks,  and  to 
the  mat  MoguL  He  died  of  a  fever  in 
Pema  in  the  following  year. 

GOUTE,  (Thomas,)  a  mathematician, 
bom  at  Dieppe  in  1650.  He  entered 
amone  the  Jesuits  in  1667,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1699,  being  the  only  individual  of  bis 
order  whom  that  body  had  ever  received* 
lie  died  at  Paris,  in  the  professed  house 
ef  Oe  Jesuits,  in  1725.  He  wrote,  Ob* 
servations  Pbjrsiaues  et  Math^matiques, 
pour  servir  k  la  Perfection  de  TAstrono- 
■ue,  et  de  la  Geographic,  envov^  de 
Sism  k  FAcademie  des  Sciences  de  Paris, 
par  les  PP.  J^auites  Missionnaires;  with 
Botes  and  remarks,  which  may  ako  be 
finnd  in  voL  rii  of  the  M^moires  of  the 
Academy. 

GOUYE  DB  LONOUEMARE,  a 
French  advocate,  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1715. 
He  beeame  roister  of  the  bailiwic  of 
VerMiilles,  where  he  died  in  1763.  He 
published  several  interesting  Dissertations 
icktive  to  tiie  early  history  of  France.^ 

GOVEA^  (Andrew  de,)  a  learned 
Portuguese,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
bom  at  Beja,  and  appomted  principal  of 
the  ccdlege  of  St.  Aarbe  at  Paris,  where 
he  edncated  three  nephews,  who  became 
oelebnited  finr  their  learning. — Maktial, 
the  ddest,  was  a  good  Latin  poet,  and 
published  a  Latin  Grammar  at  Paris. — 
AsDiBw,  his  next  brother,  a  priest,  bom 
in  1498,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  principal 
•f  St.  fiarbe,  and  gained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation th»e,  that  he  was  invited,  in  1534, 
to  accept  the  same  office  in  the  college  of 
Ouiemie,  at  Bordeaux,  where  be  con- 
tnmed  tiU  1547,  when  John  III.  of 
Portugal  recalled  him  to  his  dominions, 
to  establish  a  college  at  Coimbra,  where 
he  £edin  1548. — AiiTHONT,the  youngest 
of  these  three  brothers,  and  the  most 
ooynent  of  all,  was  bom  at  Beja,  in 
1505,  and  educated  at  Paris.  After 
tsaehing  the  classics  for  some  time,  he 
went,  m  1637,  to  study  the  law  at  Tou- 
lowe,  which  he  also  pursued  at  Avignon 
and  at  Lyons,  where  he  acquired  much 
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reputation  by  defending  the  ] 
Aristotle  against  Ramus, 
obtained  a  professorship  of  law  at  Tou- 
louse, which  be  quitted  the  next  year, 
and  successively  occupied  chairs  at  Ca- 
bors,  Valence,  Grenoble,  and  Turin, 
where  he  died  in  1565,  being  dien  a 
fnivy-counsellor  of  Phiiibert  duke  of 
bavoy.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eradi- 
tion,  and  by  some  has  been  esteemed 
su^riw  to  Ci^as  in  ability,  though  in- 
feriOT  in  industry.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  only  jurist  who  ought 
to  have  written  more.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1562,  under  the 
title  of  Antonii  (Joveani  Jmrisconsulti 
Opera  Juriscivilis,  foL  He  also  published 
a  commentary  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero, 
and  editions  of  Virgil  and  Terence.~His 
son  MAMFaxD,  bom  at  Turin,  became 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
belles-lettres,  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
was  counsellor  of  state  at  the  court  of 
Turin.  He  died  in  1613,  leaving,  Con- 
silia ;  Notes  on  Julius  Florus ;  some 
Poetry;  and  a  funeral  oration  on  the 
death  of  Philip  II.  of  Spahi. 

GOW,  (NeU,)  a  Scotch  violinist,  bora 
in  1727  at  Strathband,  in  Perthsbure. 
The  patronage  of  the  dukea  of  Atbol  and 
Goraon  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  fashionable  world,  by  wliicb  his  skill 
was  greatly  admired  and  liberally  en- 
couraged.   He  died  in  1807. 

GOWEEt,  (John,)  an  early  English 
poet,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  before 
Chaucer,  but  of  what  family,  or  in  what 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  uncertain.  Weever 
asserts  that  he  was  of  a  Kentish  family ; 
and  in  Caxton's  edition  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Wales.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
studied  the  law,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  it 
is  supposed  he  met  with,  and  actjuired 
the  friendship  o^  Chaucer.  The  similarity 
of  their  studies,  and  their  taste  for  poetry, 
were  not  the  only  bonds  of  union :  their 
political  bias  was  nearly  the  same.  Chau- 
cer attached  himself  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Gower  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  (Houcester,  both 
uncles  to  king  Richard  II.  The  tendency 
of  the  Confessio  Amantis,  in  censuring 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  coincides  with 
Chaucer's  sentiments ;  and  although  we 
have  no  direct  proof  of  those  mutual 
mcgvanm  and  disputes  between  them 
which  Leland  speaks  of,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  friendship  was  at  one 
time  intenrupted.  Chaucer  concludes  bis 
Troilus  and  Cressida  with  recommending 
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it  (o  the  oonreetioiit  of  moral  Gower,  and 
philotophieal  Strode ;  and  Gower,  in  the 
Confesdo  Amantis,  introduces  Venus 
prabing  Chancer  as  her  disciple  and 
poete.  Such  was  their  mutual  respect ; 
Its  decline  is  less  intelligihle.  In  the 
new  edition  of  the  Confessio  Amantis, 
which  Gower  published  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  1  V.»  the  verses  in  praise  of 
Chaucer  (foL  190,  h.  coL  1,  ed.  1532) 
are  omitted.  As  to  their  poetical  studies, 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
difference  of  opinion  and  pursuit  Chau- 
cer had  the  courage  to  emancipate  his 
muse  from  the  trammels  of  French,  in 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  write,  and 
the  genius  to  lay  the  foundation  of  English 
poetry,  taste,  and  imagination.  Gower, 
probably  from  his  closer  intimacy  with 
the  French  and  Latin  poets,  found  it  more 
easy  to  follow  the  beaten  track.  Accord- 
ingly the  first  of  his  works,  entitled, 
Speculum  Meditantis,  is  written  in  French 
measure,  it  embraces  ten  books,  and  is 
a  compilation  of  precepts  and  examples, 
from  a  rariety  of  autnors,  in  favour  of 
the  chastity  of  the  marriage  bed.  His 
next  work  is  in  Latin,  entitled,  Vox  Cla- 
mantis ;  this  is  a  poem,  in  seven  books, 
on  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  under 
Richard  XL  The  Confessio  Amantis, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  place  among 
English  poets,  was  finished  probably  in 
1393,  after  Chaucer  had  written  most  of 
his  poems,  but  before  he  composed  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  beeun  at  the  suggestion  of  king 
Richard  II.  who  meeting  him  accidentally 
on  the  Thames,  called  him  into  the  royal 
barge,  and  enjoined  him  **  tobooke  some 
new  thing."  It  is  written  for  the  most 
part  in  English  octave  verse,  with  inter- 
spersed Latin  elegiacs  and  Latin  prose 
tables  of  contents,  something  like  the 
well-known  running  commentary  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  It  consists  of  eight 
books  and  a  prologue,  and  in  some  parts 
takes  the  form  of  a  conversation  between 
the  lover  and  his  priest,  where  story  and 
disquisition  are  heaped  on  each  other  in 
the  most  unsparing  profusion,  with  the 
intention  apparently  of  solacing  the  lover. 
It  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1493. 
Gower  was  esteemed  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  lived  and  died  in  affluence. 
That  he  possessed  a  munificent  spirit  we 
have  a  most  decisive  proof,  in  his  contri- 
butiuji^  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  re- 
buUdmg  m  the  conventual  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overy,  or,  as  it  b  now.called,  St 
Saviour's  church,  Southwark,  and  he 
afterwards  founded  a  cliauntiy  in  the 
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chapel  of  St  John,  now  used  as  a  vestry. 
He  appears  to  have  lost  his  sight  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  I V.^  and  did  not  lon^ 
survive  this  misfortune,  dying  at  an  ad- 
vanced a^e  in  1402.  He  was  interred 
in  St  Saviour's  church,  where  his  monu- 
ment is  still  preserved.  Besides  hia 
larger  works,  some  small  poems  are  pre- 
served in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  but  they  possess  little 
merit  Mr.  Warton  speau  more  highly 
of  a  collection  contained  in  a  volume  in 
the  library  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  of 
which  he  hasgiven  a  long  account,  with 
specimens,  l^eyare  sonnets  in  French, 
and  certainly  are  more  tender,  pathetic, 
and  poetical  than  his  larger  poems.  Mr. 
Hallam  observes  that  he  **had  some 
effect  in  rendering  the  language  less 
rude,  and  exciting  a  taste  for  verse ;  if 
he  never  rises,  he  never  sinks  low ;  be  is 
always  sensible,  polished,  perspicuous, 
and  not  prosaic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word." 

CrOTEN,  (John  van,)  a  painter,  bont 
at  Ley  den  in  1596.  He  learned  the  ru- 
diments of  the  art  from  Schilperoot,  and 
then  became  a  pupil  of  John  Nicolai, 
whom  he  left  to  study  under  Esaias  Van- 
dervelde.  His  pictures,  which  are  chiefly 
views  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  in  Hol- 
land, are  exquisitely  painted.  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  perspective,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  chiaroscuro.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1656. 

GOZ  ON,  (Dieudonn6  de,)  grand- 
master of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, celebrated  for  hb  courage  and 
other  virtues.  The  artifice  by  which  he 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  destroying 
an  enormous  monster  that  infested  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes,  has  been  represented  by 
the  pen  of  Schiller,  and  the  etching  of 
Retsch.     Gozon  died  in  1353.. 

GOZZI,  (Gaspare,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  critic,  bom  at  Venice  in  1715,  and 
educated  in  a  coUege  at  Murano.    So 

freat  were  his  indolence  and  aversion  to 
usiness,  that  he  suffered  his  property  to 
go  entirely  to  wreck,  leaving  himself  no 
other  resource  than  lus  pen.  He  married 
Luigia  Ber^li,  a  lady  of  considerable 
literary  attainments,  who,  besides  many 
original  dramas  and  comedies,  made  a 
translation  of  Terence  in  blank  verse, 
and  likewise  one  of  Racine.  She  also 
displayed  some  skill  in  painting.  She 
unfortunately  undertook  the  management 
ef  the  theatre  of  San  Angelo  at  Venice  ; 
whereby  he  was  reduced  to  such  ex 
tremity,  that  he  was  eompelled  to  make 
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a  subsistence  by  literary  occupation,  and 
is  said  to  have  assisted  Foscarini  in  his 
Storia  della  Letteratura  Veneziana.  At 
Jeneth,  on  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  he  was  entrusted,  in  1774, 
with  drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  new 
pabhc  schoob,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
prefect,  and  he  was  afterwards  commis- 
noned  to  re-establish  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  died  in  December  1786. 
His  works  were  first  publbhed  in  a  col- 
lected form  by  the  abbate  Dalmistro^ 
1818,  in  16  vols.  His  Osservatore  Veneto, 
a  series  of  periodical  papers,  in  imitation 
of  The  Spectator,  have  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  have  obtained  for  him  the 
designation  of  the  Addison  of  Italy.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lucian 
and  Dante;  and  he  translated  into  Italian 
the  Daphnis  and  Chloe  of  Longus,  the 
Table  of  Cebes,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism, 
Fleurv's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Mar- 
monters  Tales. 

GOZZI,  (count  Carlo,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Venice  in  1722,  evinced 
at  a  veiy  early  age  a  taste  for  literature, 
an  intense  application  to  study,  and  such 
a  passion  for  literary  composition,  that 
before  he  had  completed  nis  sixteenth 
year  he  produced  four  poems  of  con- 
siderable length,  besides  a  number  of 
pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a 
translation  of  Marivaux's  Pharsamon. 
He  next  aocomi»anied  the  proveditor 
Querini  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  continued 
about  three  years,  applying  himself  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  fortification. 
In  1761,  some  time  after  his  return  to 
Venice,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Granelleschi  Society,  and  brought  out  his 
first  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  £nore  delle 
tre  Melarance,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
npporting  the  Sacchi  company,  whose 
theatre  had  become  almost  deserted  for 
that  of  Goldoiii,who,  among  other  altera- 
tions, had  banished  the  impromptu  dia- 
logue, which  Goszi  was  anxious  to  revive. 
Nor  was  he  leas  the  opponent  of  Chiari. 
He  afterwards  compiled  a  number  of 
oUier  dramas,  partlv  borrowed  firom 
various  Spanish  authors;  and  also  a 
humorous  poem,  entitled,  Marfisa  Bix- 
<arra.  He  also  published  bis  autobiogra- 
phy, Memoiie  Inutili  della  sua  vita, 
•critte  da  lui  meddsimo,  e  pubblicate  per 
Umiltk.    He  died  in  1806. 

GOZZOLI,  (Benouo,)  a  painter,  of 
the  Italian  school,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1400.  He  was  instracted  by  Fra  Gio- 
vanni da  Fiesole,  but  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  style  approaching  that  of 
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Masaccio.  His  best  works  are  at  Pisa, 
where  he  resided  the  mater  part  of  bis 
life,  and  where  he  died  in  1478. 

ORAAF,  (Regnier  de,)  a  celebrated 
Dutch  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at 
Schoonhoven  in  1641.  After  studyine 
physic  at  Ley  den  and  Angers,  he  returned 
to  Holland  m  1666,  and  setUed  at  Delft, 
where  he  had  very  extensive  practice,  but 
was  prematurely  cut  off  in  1673,  when  he 
was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He 
had  a  warm  controversy  with  Swammer- 
dam,  and  his  early  death  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  vexation  which  it  occasioned 
him.  His  works,  with  his  life  prefixed, 
were  published  in  8vo,  at  Leyden,  in  1677 
and  1705;  and  were  translated  into 
Flemish,  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1686. 

ORAAF,  (John,)  a  painter,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  1680.  He  studied  under  Van 
Alen.  His  subjects  were  chiefly  markets 
and  fairs,  the .  representation  of  which 
afforded  him  an  opportuni^  of  intro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  ^ffures,  with 
horses  and  other  animals.  He  had  also 
a  good  taste  for  landscape.  He  died  in 
1734. 

GRAASO,  or  GRAUW,  (Henry,)  a 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  bom  at 
Hoora,  in  North  Holland,  in  1627.  He 
was  instructed  by  Grebber  and  Kampen, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  for  three  years.  On  his  retum 
to  his  native  country  he  resided  at  Am- 
sterdam.    He  died  in  1682. 

GRA  AT,  (Barent,  or  Bernard,)  a 
painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1628. 
He  followed  the  style  of  Bamboccio,  and 
his  landscapes  are  executed  with  great 
taste,  and  with  a  wonderfiil  tram  to 
nature.  In  the  painting  of  sheep  and 
goats  he  has  not  been  surpassei^^  uid  he 
excelled  as  a  draughtsman.  He  aiMsd 
in  after  life  at  a  higher  branch  of  art,  in 
which,  to  some  extent,  he  succeeded,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  picture  of  Time 
discovering;  Tmth,  which  is  placed  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Amsterdam.  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1709. 

GRABE,  (John  Emest,)  son  of  Martya 
Sjrlvester  Grabe,  j^rofessor  of  divinity  and 
history  in  the  umversity  of  Kdnigsberg, 
was  bom  there  in  1666.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  imiversitv 
of  his  native  place,  he  devoted  himseu 
to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  best  instructors  upon  the 
subject  of  religicm.  Among  the  princi« 
pies  put  forward  by  them,  ne  observed 
the  uninterropted  succession  of  the  mi- 
nistry to  be  nniversally  laid  down  aa 
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essential  to  tht  being  of  a  true  duurcli ; 
and  this  discoTery  so  powerftiUy  im- 
pressed his  mind,  that  at  length  he 
thought  himself  obliged,  in  consoience, 
to  out  Lotheraidsni,  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  bred^  and  enter  the  Roman 
Churohf  where  that  succetuon  was  pre- 
serred.  Aceordinglv  he  gave  in  to  the 
electoral  college  at  Sambia,  m  Pru8si%  a 
memorial,  containing  Ae  reasoes  for  fait 
change,  fai  1605,  and  thereupon  be  kit 
Kdnigsberg.  While  ho  was  on  the  road 
to  Srftirt,  tiiere  were  presented  to  him 
three  treatises  in  answer  to  his  memorial, 
written  respectiTelj  by  Philip  James 
Spener,  Bernard  Tan  Sanden,  and  John 
William  Baier,  three  Lutheran  divinesL 
whom  the  dedor  of  Brandenburg  had 
commanded  to  reply  to  Grebe's  memoriaL 
Staggered  by  the  arguments  contained  in 
these  treatises,  GraM  immediately  sought 
a  personal  interriew  with  Spener,  wno^ 
having  fiuled  in  his  attempts  to  remove 
his  seniles  respecting  the  Lutheran 
communion,  sought  to  prevail  upon  him  at 
least  to  relinquish  his  design  of  ffoing 
amon^  the  Pi^rtsts,  **  In  E^land,'^  says 
this  fhend,  **  you  will  meet  with  the  out- 
ward and  uninterrupted  succession  which 
you  require;  take  your  route  thither; 
this  step  wiU  ^ve  much  less  dissatisfac- 
tion to  your  friends,  and  at  the  same  time 
equally  satisfy  your  oonscience."  Moved 
by  Spener*s  recommendation,  be  came 
to  England,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Wuliam  III.,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  IQOL  a-year.  In  1700  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  and  was  presented  to 
a  chaplaincy  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
which  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment he  ever  held.  Upon  the  aocessioil 
of  queen  Anne  his  pension  was  con^ 
tinued;  and  in  1706  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D,D.  He  died  m  London  in  1711,  m 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mommient  was  erected  to  his  memory  al 
the  expense  of  the  lord  treasurer  Harley* 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  meet  cele« 
brated  is  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  text  of  which  is  founded  upon  the 
Alexandrine  MS.  then  in  St  James's 
Library,  but  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  first  vdame,  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1707,  contains  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
three  following  books.  Tlie  second 
volume  was  to  contain  all  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whether 
canonical  or  mocryphal;  the  third,  all 
the  prophettcal  books;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Psauns,  the  three  books  of  Solomon, 
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fte.  But  after  Giabe  had  begmi  to  print 
the  second  volume,  he  was  induced  to 
postpone  the  appearanee  of  that,  and  also 
of  the  third  volume,  by  tibe  expeetatioa 
•f  being  ftamished  with  unportant  MSS. 
and  other  materials,  which  would  enable 
him  to  render  them  more  complete.  That 
no  time  might  be  lost,  however,  ia  expe- 
diting the  whdie  work,  he  published  in 
1709  the  fourth  vohme,  Continens  Psal- 
momm,  Jobi,  ac  tree  Salamonis  Libros, 
onm  Apocrypha  irjiwdem,  netnon  Sira- 
eidsB  SapienUa,  ia  foL  and  8vo.  In  the 
following  year  be  published  a  Latin 
dissertaooD,  giving  a  partieulsr  account 
of  the  reasons  why  he  had  departed  firom 
his  original  order  of  publication,  and  of 
the  materials  which  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive in  order  to  nerfect  hb  pUm.  These 
were,  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  oh  Testament,  witii  Origen's  re- 
marks upon  them ;  and  two  MSS.,  one 
belongiM[to  Cardinal  Chvi,  and  the  other 
to  the  coUcve  of  Louis  XfV.  Afterwards 
he  received  these  MSS.  and  made  eola- 
tions from  them;  in  the  mean  while  be 
had  prepared  a  volume  of  annotations 
upon  the  whole  work,  and  also  ct^ected 
the  materials  for  the  Prolegomena.  It 
required,  however,  so  much  time  to  d^est 
the  whole  into  proper  method,  that  the 
second  and  thira  volumes  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  deaUi;  the  former  in 
1719,  and  the  latter  in  1720.  He  also 
I>nblished  Spicile^ium  SS.  Patnun ;  Jus- 
tini  Apologia  Prima;  Irensei  adversus 
HasresesLibriV.;  Epistola  ad  Millium ; 
to  show  that  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint  eootains  the  best  veisioB  of 
the  Book  of  Ju^es,  and  that  the  version 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  is  almost  a  new  one, 
made  in  Uie  third  century;  An  Essay 
n^n  two  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  the  book  called  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles ;  De  Formic  Consecrationi 
EucharistiiB,  hoc  est,  Defonsio  Eodesise 
GrsecB  contra  Romanam*  He  had  also 
published  in  1706  a  beantiful  edition  of 
bishop  Bull's  works,  in  foL,  with  notes, 
for  which  he  received  the  autlior's  Uianiu; 
and  he  was  Uhewise  coneemed  in  pre- 
paring for  ^e  press  arohdeaoon  Gregory's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  m  Greek, 
which  was  printed  the  same  year  at  Ox- 
ford. Grabe  had  so  great  a  xeal  for  pro- 
motinff  the  ancient  government  and 
discipune  of  i\ke  church,  among  all  those 
who  had  separated  themselves  firom  the 
corroptioos  and  superstitionsof  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  be  formed  a  plan,  and 
made  some  advances  in  it,  for  restoring 
the  episcopal  order  and  office  in  the 
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tffrifairiet  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  his 
•oTsreign;  and  he  propoted,  moreoTer^ 
to  introdaco  a  lititrey,  much  after  the 
model  of  the  English  serrice,  into  that 
king's  dominions. 

GRACCHUS,  (Tiberius  Sempronhis,) 
A  eelebnited  Roman,  who  was  eensor  and 
twice  consol,  and,  according  to  Flnterchi 
obtained  two  trinmpha.  He  was  dis* 
tbgnished  lor  bis  integrity  as  well  as  for 
his  prudence  and  superior  ability,  both  in 
the  senate  and  in  the  field.  He  made 
war  in  Gaol,  and  met  with  much  success 
m  Spain.  He  married  Cornelia,  of  the 
fiuBily  of  tba  Sdpios,  a  woman  of  great 
rirtoe,  piety,  and  learning. 

GRACCHUS,  (Tiberius  Sempronins,) 
•OQ  of  the  piwceding^  and  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  first  Sdpio 
Afiicanns,  woo  deroted  hersdf  to  Uie 
edneation  of  her  sons  with  exemplary 
csre.  He  was  bom  b.o.  163,  and  began 
esriy  to  exhibit  proofs  of  pjeat  talents. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  mihtary  service ; 
finti  m  Afirica,  under  his  brother^n-law, 
the  younger  Scipio,  (b.c.  146 ;)  and  after* 
vsrds,  (B.C.  137,)  in  tiie  Numantian  war, 
he  wss  qusBstor  to  the  consul  C.  Hostilius 
Hsncmns,  the  most  unfortunate  general 
Rome  eyer  had.  It  is  thought  that  a 
KDie  of  the  injustice  of  the  senate  on  this 
occasion,  and  resentment  of  the  dishonour 
they  had  thrown  upon  his  treaty  with  tha 
rietorious  Numantines,  Were  the  principal 
notires  that  led  Tiberius  to  adopt  that 
line  of  DoUtics  br  which  he  sought  to  curb 
Uie  influence  of  the  nobles,  py  a  Ions 
wnes  of  usurpations,  the  patricians  and 
■en  of  opulence  had  afpropriated  to 
tbemsdres  all  the  public  knm^  in  oon« 
ttmpt  of  the  Licmian  law,  which  had 
forbidden  any  dtisen  to  possess  more 
then  fire  hundred  acres.  Almost  all 
Itsl^  WIS  cultivated  by  the  skres  of  the 
iM)bility,  and  the  lower  class  of  Roman 
fitisens  was  abandoned  to  a  state  of  ab- 
joet  poverty.  Laslius,  sumamed  the  Wise, 
foe  friend  of  Sdpio,  had  attempted  to 
Brtrodttce  some  remedy  for  this  evil,  but 
™o  opposition  of  men  in  power  had  de* 
j^jlfmhim  from  persisting  in  his  plans. 
Tiberios  Gracchus  now  rMdved  to  take 
"P  the  deserted  causa.  Hating  pr»* 
^«d  himself  to  be  elected  a  tribune 
^  ,*he  people,  ».a  138,  he  proposed  a 
'•J^  of  the  Licinian  law,  but  with 
■^'^^ufieetions  which  greatly  softened  its 
^^^•'^•^ion.  ^  Such,  however,  was  the  hor- 
'or  entertained  by  the  superior  orders  of 
"^^rariaa  law,  however  qualified,  that 
■hey  gave  every  possible  oppodtion  to 
«•  proposal  of  Graeohus.  The  nobles, 
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unsuccessful  in  reftiting  his  irgument^ 
attempted   to  excite    suspidons  of   his 
dedffns.    When  the  day  of  deciding  upon 
his  law  arrived,  they  penuaded  one  of 
the  tribunes,  Bfareus  Octavius  Cssdna* 
to  interpoee  his  negative.    As  this  ob* 
stade  was  legally  insurmountable,  Grac- 
ehus  oonjurra  him  to  drop  his  opposi- 
tion, hut  without  effect    He  then  to^ 
a  step  which  the  constitution  allowed 
to  any  tribune  when  a  law  of  his  pro- 
posing was  stopped  in  its  prooress  by 
chicanery— that  of  suspending  allthe  nu^ 
gistrates   from  the    execution  of  their 
offices.     This  expedient,   however,  did 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  and  thereupon 
Gracchus,  without  a  colour  of  justice, 
proposed  to  the  people  a  decree  for  de- 
priving Octavius  of  his  office,  and  their 
votes  confirming  it,  he  caused  him  to  be 
drag^firom  the  tribund.   The  agrarian 
law  tnen  passed  without  fbrther  opposi- 
tion;   ana    Appius   Claudius,    Tiberius 
Gracchus,  and  nis  younger  brother  Cdus, 
were  appointed  commisdoners  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  execution.    Tiberius 
also  added  to  his  law  a  dause  for  resum- 
ing all  usurpations  upon  the  republic 
This  was,  in  fact,  rendering  almost  dl 
the  property  of  old  families  insecure. 
The  difficulties  it  occasioned  were,  how- 
ever, suspended  by  the  death  of  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.     Gracchus  immediately 
procured  a  law  for  the  disposd  of  the 
revenues  of  Pergamus,  not  by  the  senate, 
but  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.     He 
also  planned  other  regulations  for  abridg- 
ing the  authority  of  the  patricians,  and 
throwing  more  weight  into  the  popular 
scde.     The  senators  now  resolved  to 
make  a  find  stand,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
openly  formed  against  the  life  of  Grac- 
cnus.     On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
election  of  tribunes,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  own  re-election  to  the  office* 
Accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  partisans,  he 
went  to  the  Capitd ;  and,  on  nearing  that 
the  senate  had  determined  to  oppose  him 
by  force,  he  armed  his  foUoiTers  with 
staves,  and  prepared  to  dear  the  place. 
At  this  junotmre,  Sdpio  Nadca  issued 
from  the  Temple  of  JPdth,  where  the 
senate  had  assembled,  followed  by  the 
whole  nobility  of  Rome,  awed  the  mob 
into  ffiefat,  seiced  their  weq>ons,  and 
attacked  dl  who  fell  in  their  way.  About 
three  hundred  fell,  and  amonr  the  skun 
was  Gracchus,  who  was  kiUed  bv  re- 
peated blows  on  the  head,  and  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  b.o.133.     He 
was  then  in  his  twenty-^ninth  year.    He 
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had  msrried  Claodia,  tlie  daughter  of 
Appios  Claadiua. 

GRACCHUS,  (Cah»,)  hrother  of  the 
preceding,  and  hit  junior  by  nine  yean^ 
was  appointed  qoestor  to  the  consul  Aure- 
lius  Orates  in  Sardwia,  (b.c.  126,)  and 
on  his  return  to  Rome  was  dected  tribune, 
(B.C.  123,)  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  re-elected.  After  the  close  of  his 
second  tribuneship  he  was  sent,  with  hit 
democratic  associate,  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
to  plant  a  new  colonjr  near  Carthafe. 
During  his  absence  ms  popularity  de* 
dined,  and  on  his  return  lie  found  that 
his  profeMed  enemy,  Opimius,  had  been 
raised  to  the  consulate.  As  he  now  fore- 
saw a  storm,  he  wished  to  retire  to  his 
commission  at  Carthage ;  but  the  senate 
opposed  this  project,  and  a  tribune  of 
their  party  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  colonising  of  that  place. 
When  this  subject  was  to  be  finally  de- 
tennined,  Gracchus  made  preparation  for 
resistance ;  and  one  of  the  consul's  lictors 
was  stabbed  in  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice. 
This  rash  action  was  the  signal  of  civil 
war.  The  body  of  the  liotor  was  pub- 
licly exposed,  and  Opimius  was  em- 
powered by  the  senate  "  to  take  care 
that  Uie  republic  received  no  detriment,'' 
which  was,  in  fact,  giving  him  dictatorial 
power.  A  dreadfm  scufile  ensued,  in 
which  many  were  slain  on  both  sides. 
Gracchus,  whom  either  timidity  or  hu- 
manity had  kept  out  of  the  fray,  retired, 
for  renige  first  to  the  temple  of  Diana ; 
but,  being  hard  pressed,  he  fled  out  of  the 
city  across  the  bridge  Sublicius,  and  in  a 
Grove  of  the  Furies  commanded  his  ser- 
vant to  slay  him.  He  died  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  b.c.  121,  alxmt 
thirteen  ^ears  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Tiberius.       * 

G  R  A  C I A  N,  (Balthasar,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Calatayud  in  1584.  He 
taught  the  belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  preached  during  some  years, 
and  was  rector  of  the  college  at  Tarragona, 
where  he  died  in  1658.  His  works  were 
published  at  Madrid,  1664,  2  vols,  4to. 
Some  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
French.  Among  thepi  are.  Reflexions 
politiques  sur  les  plus  grands  Princes,  et 
particulidrement  sur  Ferdinand  le  CaUio- 
lique;  L' Homme  de  Cour;  and  Maximes 
de  Balthasar  Gradan,  avec  des  Riponses 
aux  Critiques  de  L'Homme  Universe!, 
Paris,  1730, 12mo.  His  Oraculo  Manuel 
y  Arte  de  Prudencia,  or.  Manual  on  the  Art 
of  Prudence,  was  published  in  English 
in  1694,  8vo. 

GRADENIGO,  (Pietro,)  doge  of 
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Venice  fW>m  1289  to  I3T1,  w)ts  the  author 
of  the  Involution  that  stripped  the  people 
of  all  their  privileges,  closed  the  grand 
council,  and  made  the  aristocracy  liere* 
ditary.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1297, 
while  the  state  was  waging  a  ftirious  war 
with  Genoa,  he  nassed  the  cdebrated 
decree  known  b^  the  name  of  Serrata  del 
magffior  consioho,  which  took  from  the 
people  the  right  of  re-election.  He  died 
in  1311. 

GRADENIGO,  (Giovanni  Gurolanuv) 
a  learned  Italian  prelate,  bom  at  Venice 
in  1708.  He  entered  when  very  vonng* 
into  the  order  De  Teatini,  and  stodied  at 
Brescia,  where  he  obtained  such  reputa*  \ 
tion  for  learning,  that  in  1766  the  senate 
of  Venice  conferred  upon  him  the  title  a£ 
archbishop  of  tJdine.  He  died  in  1786. 
He  wrote,  Raggionamente  intomo  sJla 
letteratura  Greco-ItaUana,  1759,  Svo,  in 
which  he  hat  endeavoured  to  reftite  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  universal  opinion^ 
that  the  Greek  tongue  was  flrtt  taught  iq 
Italy  by  Chrjrsoloras  and  Gauricio  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  contend- 
ing that,  from  the  eleventh  incliiBive» 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  persona 
conversant  with  it ;  besides  the  evidence 
afforded  by  inscriptions  in  Greek  charac* 
ters  found  in  some  churches,  and  by  Uie 
frequent  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries. 

GRiBCINUS,  (Julius,)  aRoman  senator 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  distinguished  for 
eloquence,  and  for  the  study  of  philosophy : 
and  he  carried  into  practice  the  moral 
lessons  he  had  leamea ;  for  he  refused  te 
obey  the  command  of  Caligula  to  appear 
as  the  accuser  of  Marcus  Siluius,  and 
suffered  death  in  consequence.  Coin* 
mella  mentions  him  as  having  written  a 
treatise  concerning  agriculture  and  the 
management  of  vines.  He  was  the  fSither 
of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

GR^ME,  (John,)  a  Scotch  poet,  bom 
at  Carnwarth,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1748, 
was  the  youneest  of  four  sons  of  a  poor 
farmer;  but  having  discovered  an  un- 
common proficiency  in  learning,  he  was 
liberally  educated,  with  a  view  to  die 
ministiy,  at  tiie  universities  of  Edinbnrffh 
and  St  Andrews.  He  was  prematurdj 
cut  off  by  consumption  in  1772,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Hispoems, 
consisting  of  elegies  and  miscellaneoua 
pieces,  were  collected,  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1773,  8vo. 

GRiEVIUS,  or  GREVIUS,  (John 
George,)  a  celebrated  Latin  critic,  bom 
in  1632,  at  Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  and 
educated  at  Leipdc,  under  Rivinus  and 
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Stntnehins.    He  afterwards  removed  to 
i.     Derenter,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
'      of  John  Francis  Gronovius,  and  then 
^      went  to  Leyden  to  hear  Daniel  Heinsiusy 
and  next  to  Amsterdam,  where,  while 
attending    the    lectures    of  Alexander 
Moms  and  David  Blondel,  he  was  per- 
suaded hy  the  latter  to  renounce  the 
Latheran  religion,  in  which  he  had  heen 
bred,  and  to  embrace  Calvinism.     He 
was  next  nominated  to  the  professorship 
of  Duisborg,  and  two  years  after  to  that 
I      of  Deventer,  where  he  succeeded  Grono- 
I      vius.      In  1661,  the   States  of  Utrecht 
made  him  professor  of  eloquence  in  that 
I      university,  m  the  room  of  Paulus  .£miliu8, 
and  in  1673  he  was  made  professor  of 
politics  and  history.    After  residing  at 
Utrecht  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  apoplexy,  Jan. 
11, 1703.    He  published  several  editions 
of  the  classics ;  but  his  greatest  work  is 
his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum, 
in  12  vols,  foL ;  to  which  he  added  after- 
wards. Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  et  His- 
toriamm  Italian,  Neapolis,  Sicilise,  Sar- 
dinise,  Corsicse,   alianunque  Insularum 
adjacentium,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  by  Peter  Burmann,  with  addi- 
tions, in  45  vols,  fol.,  Leyden,  1704-25. 
Gnevius  published  also  a  collection  of 
rare  and    choice  treatises,    by  various 
writers,  on  curious  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  history,  entitled,  Syntagma 
Variamm  Dissertationum,  4to,  Utrecht, 
1702.    T.  A.  Fabricius  published  a  col- 
lectioQ  of  Latin  letters  and  orations  of 
Gnevius,  with  his  Moge,  by  P.  Burmann. 
GRAFFIGNT,  (Frances  d'Issembourg 
d'Apponcourt,  dame  de,)  a  French  lady 
of  hteranr  reputatbn,  bom  at  Nanci  in 
1694.     She  was  married  to  Hugot  de 
Graffigny,  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  a  man  of  violent  passions,  from 
whom,  after  some  years  of  patient  suf- 
fering, she  was  separated.     She  now 
eane  to  Paris,  where  her  merit  was  soon 
adcnowledged,   although  her  first  per- 
formance, a  Spanish  novel,  did  not  pass 
withoat-some  unnleasant   criticisms,  to 
^    which  she  gave  tne  best  of  all  possible 
answers,  by  writing  a  better,  which  was 
her  Lettres  P^ruviennes,  2  vols,  12mo, 
winch  had  great  success.    She  also  wrote 
some  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  come- 
£•8  of  C^nie  and  La  Fille  d'Aristide  were 
most  ^iplaaded.      Having  resided  for 
KMie  time  at  the  court  of  Lorraine,  she 
beesme  known  to  the  emperor,  who  en- 
gaged her  to  write  some  oramatic  pieces 
proper  to  be  performed  before  the  em- 
press and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
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royal  family  at  court  This  she  com- 
plied with,  and  sent  five  or  six  such 
pieces  to  Vienna,  and  in  return  received 
a  pension  of  1500  livres.  She  long  re- 
tained the  esteem  and  patronage  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  was  chosen  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Academy  at  Florence.  She 
died  at  Paris  in  1758.  A  complete  edition 
of  her  works  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1788,  4  vols,  12mo;  and  her  Lettres.  P6- 
ruviennes  were  translated  into  English 
by  Ash  worth,  1782,  2  vols,  8vo. 

GRAFTON,  (Richard,)  an  English 
printer  and  historian  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  In  1562  his  Abridgment  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England  was  printed  by 
R.  TottyL  And  as  Stowe  had  published 
his  Summarie  of  the  Englyshe  Chronicles 
in  1565,  Grafton  sent  out,  as  a  rival,  an 
abridgment  of  his  Abridgment,  which 
he  entitled,  A  Manuell  of  3ie  Chronicles 
of  England ;  and  Stowe,  not  to  be  outdone, 
published  in  the  same  year  his  Summarie 
of  Chronicles  abridged.  In  1 569  Grafton 
published  his  Chronicles  at  laige,  and 
meere  History  of  the  Affidres  of  England, 
&c.,  some  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  unjustly  censured  by  Buchanan. 
In  the  tune  of  Henry  VIII.,  soon  after 
the  death  of  lord  Cromwell,  Grafton  was 
imprisoned  six  weeks  in  the  Fleet,  for 
printing  Matthews's  Bible,  and  what  was 
called  The  Great  Bible,  without  notes. 
In  a  few  years  after  he  was  appointed 
printer  to  prince  Edward,  and,  with  his 
associate  Whitechurch,  had  special  pa- 
tents for  printing  the  Church-Service 
Books,  and  also  the  Primers,  both  in 
Latin  and  Enelish.  In  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  ne  had  a  special  patent 
granted  to  him  for  the  sole  printing  of  all 
the  statute  books,  or  acts  of  parliament. 
His  Chronicle,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  1809,  in  two  vols,  4to, 
was  wholly  supplanted  by  those  of  Ho- 
linshed  and  Stowe.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  • 

GRAFTON,  (Augustus  Henry  Fitaroy, 
duke  of,)  was  bom  in  1736,  and  educated 
at  Peter- house,  Cambridge.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  m  the  family 
honours  in  1757,  and  in  1765  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  and  soon  af^r 
became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  which 
office  he  held  till  1770.  During  his  ad- 
ministration he  was  virulently  attacked  by 
Junius,  who  seems  to  have  oeen  actuated 
by  personal  enmi^,  no  less  than  by  po- 
litical hostility.  In  1771  he  was  made 
lord  privy  seal,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1775,  and  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
court  till  1782,  when  he  was  again  in 
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pboe  for  a  short  time.  After  this  he  wm 
uniformly  an  opponent  of  ministen  till 
his  death  in  1811.  Thonffh  he  was  an 
avowed  Socinian,  and  regmarly  attended 
the  meeting-house  in  Essex-street,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
to  which  dignity  he  was  elected  in  1768. 
He  was  the  autnor  of  Hints  submitted  to 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Clergy,  No- 
bility, and  Gentry  newly  associated ;  and 
of  Apeleutherus,  a  volume  on  theological 
subjects.  He  reprinted  an  edition  of 
Gnesbach's  Greek  Testament  at  his  own 
expense. 

GRAHAM.  See  Momtrosb  and 
Macaulbt. 

GRAHAM,  (George,)  an  ingenious 
elock  and  watch-miJ^er,  bom  at  Horsgills, 
in  the  parish  of  KirkUnton,  in  Cumber^ 
land,  in  1675.  In  1688  he  came  up  to 
London,  and  was  received  into  the  family 
of  the  celebrated  Tompion,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  business.  He  constructed 
several  astronomical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly a  great  mural  arch  in  the  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich,  and  the  sector  by 
which  Dr.  Bradley  first  discovered  two 
new  motions  in  the  fixed  stars.  When 
the  French  AoademiciEms  were  sent  to  the 
north,  to  make  observations  for  ascertain- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth,  Graham  was 
thought  the  fittest  person  in  Europe  to 
supply  them  with  instruments.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he 
communicated  several  ingenious  and  im- 
portant discoveries.  He  £ed  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1751,  at  his  house  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  pre- 
decessor Tompion. 

GRAHAM,  (Sir  Richard,  lord  viscount 
Preston,)  was  bom  in  1648.  He  was 
sent  ambassador  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  master  of  the  wardrobe 
and  secretary  of  state  under  James  II. 
When  the  Revolution  took  place  he  was 
*  tried  and  condemned,  on  an  accusation 
of  attempting  the  restoration  of  that 
prince,  but,  tmroueh  the  queen's  interces- 
sion, he  was  pardoned.  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  and 
published  an  elegant  translation  of  Boe- 
thius  on  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy. 
He  died  in  1695. 

GRAHAME,  (James,)  a  Scottish  poet, 
bom  in  1765  at  Glasgow,  and  educated 
at  the  universihr  of  that  city.  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  but  relinquished  it  for  the 
church,  and  became  curate  of  Sedgefield, 
near  Durham.  His  poetry,  all  in  blank 
verse,  is  of  a  religious  character.  His 
principal  pieces  are,  The  Sabbath ;  The 
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Bards  of  Scotland;  and  British Gacnrgics. 
He  died  in  1811. 

G  R A 1 N.    See  Lboeaiii . 

GRAINDORGE,  (Andrew,)  a  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Caen  in  1616,  and  educated 
at  Montpellier.  A  few  months  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1676,  he 
was  seised  with  a  singular  spedes  of 
delirium,  which  maniferted  itself  only  at 
night.  Huet  dedicated  to  hun  his  book, 
De  Interpretatione.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  treatises,  Dissertatio  de  Natiir&  Igni>f 
Lucis,  at  Colorum. 

GRAINDORGE,  (Andrew,)  related 
to  the  preceding,  and,  like  him,  a  native 
of  Caen,  bora  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  making 
figured  diaper;  he  did  not,  however, 
bring  it  to  perfection,  for  he  only  wove 
squares  ana  flowers;  his  son  Richard 
Graindorge  completed  what  his  fiitther  had 
begun,  and  found  a  way  to  represent  afl 
sorts  of  animals,  and  other  fiffiures.  This 
work  hecalled  Haute-lice,  perhi^  because 
the  threads  were  twisted  in  the  woof. 
They  are  now  called  damasked  doths, 
from  their  resemblance  to  white  damask. 
This  inffenious  workman  also  invented 
Uie  meuiod  of  weaving  table  napkins; 
and  his  son,  Michael,  established  several  i 
manu&ctures  in  difierent  parts  of  France. 

GRAINGER,  (James,)  a  poet  and 
medicd  writer,  lx>ra  at  Dmise,  about  the 
year  1723.  He  was  educated  for  a 
surgeon,  and  served  in  the  army  in  that 
capadty,  first  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  afterwards  in  Germany.  He 
next  practised  for  a  short  time  in  London, 
and  then  accepted  a  situation  at  St. 
Christopher's,  wnere  he  resided  until  his 
death,  which  took  placo  in  1767.  His 
best  poem  is  bis  Ode  on  Solitude,  the  fine  ,^ 
exorciium  of  which  Mr.  Boswell  tells  ua 
that  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  with  neat 
energy,  adding  liberal  praise  to  the  whole. 
Another  short  piece,  entitled,  Brjran  and 
Pereene,  printed  in  Pennr's  Rehques,  is 
a  pathetic  ballad.  His  Sugar  Cane  has 
few  claims  to  notice.  His  translation  of 
the  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  printed  with  the 
original  Latin,  and  with  copious  and 
learned  explanatory  notes,  was  sharply 
animadverted  upon  by  Smollett  in  the  i 
Critical  Review.  , 

GRAMAYE,  (John  Baptist,)  a  writer 
of  history,  bom  at  Antwerp,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  stuped 
at  Louvain,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  that 
university.  He  was  afterwards  nuule 
hbtoriograpber,  and  travelled  through 
Germany  and  Italy;  and  proceeding 
from  the  latter  country  to  Spain,  he  was 
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made  captiTe  by  an  Algerine  eorsair,  and 
carried  into  Anrica.  After  returning  to 
lilt  native  country,  he  travelled  into 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  latter 
province  was  placed  by  cardinal  Die- 
tricbstein  at  the  head  of  a  college.  He 
died,  npon  a  journey,  at  Lubeck,  m  1635. 
He  wrote,  Africae  illustratae  Lib.  X. ; 
Diarhim  Algeriense;  Peregrinatio  Bel- 
gica;  Antiquitatet  Flandris;  and  Hii« 
toria  Namurcensifl. 

GRAMM,  (John,)  a  learned  philolo- 

fist  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Aalburg,  in 
ntland,  in  1685,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  very 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  classicu 
scholar  and  critic.  In  1707  he  published 
ArchytsB  Tarentini  Fragmentum  wtpi  nis 
HaStifua-ucmf  cum  Disquisitione  chrono- 
logica  de  .£tate  Archytse.  He  was  soon 
after  made  professor  of  Greek  at  Copen- 
hagen, counsellor  of  justice,  archivist, 
historiographer,  and  librarian,  to  the  king. 
In  1745  he  was  made  counsdlor  of  state, 
and  died  in  1748,  leaving  an  elaborate 
work.  Corpus  diplomatumad  Res  Danicas 
fiicientinm.  Gramm  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  Academy  at  Copenhagen, 
and  contributed  to  the  hterary  joumab  of 
his  time. 

GRAMMATICA,  (Antiveduto,)  a 
painter,  bom  near  Rome  in  1571.  He 
studied  under  Perugino,  and  executed 
several  works  of  great  merit  for  the  public 
buildines  at  Rome,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Academj  of  St.  Luke.  Of 
this  honourable  distmction  be  was  de- 
prived on  being  detected  in  the  disgrace- 
ral  act  of  attempting  to  dispose  of  a 
painting  by  Raphael,  the  property  of  the 
Academy ;  having  placed  in  its  stead  a 
copy  made  by  himself.  He  died  soon 
after,  in  1626. 

GRAMMONT,  or  GRAMOND,  (Ga- 
briel de  Barthtiemi,  seigpeur  de,)  Lat 
Chrmwnmdut,  a  French  historian,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Rouergue.  He  wrote 
in  Latin  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Louii 
XIIL  fhmi  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  to 
1629,  which  he  designed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  that  of  De  Thou,  although  much 
inferior  boih  as  to  style  and  fideDty.  In 
1623  be  published  his  Historia  prostratae 
a  Lodovieo  XI II.  Sectariorum  m  GalliA 
RebeOioDis,  4to,  which  contains  some  in- 
teresting facts,  mixed  with  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  Protestants,  wmch  led 
him  to  vindicate  the  hoirible  massacre  of 
St  Bsstholomew's  Day.  His  Historiarum 
Gaflssi  sl»  Ezcetsn  Henrici  IV.  Lib. 
XVIII.  1643,  foL,  was  reprinted  at  Am- 
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sterdam  by  Elsevir,  1653,  8vo.  He 
died  in  1654. 

GRAMONT,  (Anthony,  duke  of,)  mar- 
shal of  France,  bom  in  1604,  is  known 
as  a  warrior  and  as  a  writer.  He  was  of 
the  family  of  Gramont  in  Navarre,  and 
by  marriage  was  allied  to  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. He  wrote  two  volumes  of  M6- 
moires,  and  was  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  court  of  Louis  ZIV.  He  died 
in  1678. 

GRAMONT,  (Philibert,  count  de,) 
son  of  Anthony,  duke  of  Gramont,  was 
bom  in  1623,  and  served  as  a  voluntser 
under  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  Turenne, 
and  came  mto  England  about  two  years 
after  the  Restoration.  He  possessed 
every  qualification  tluit  could  render  him 
agreeable  to  the  licentious  court  of  Charles 
II. ;  he  was  gay,  gallant,  and  well-bred, 
and  had  an  ineidiaustible  fund  of  ready 
wit  and  inofiensive  vivacity.  During 
his  residence  in  England  he  had  engaged 
to  marry  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  fourth  son 
of  James  first  earl  of  Abercom.  For- 
getting or  neglecting  his  promise,  he  set 
out  to  return  to  France,  but  being  joined 
by  two  of  the  lady's  brothers  at  Dover, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  not  forgotten 
something,  ''Yes,  indeed,  I  have  for- 
gotten to  marry  your  sister,"  answered 
Gramont,  and  immediately  returned  to 
complete  his  engagement  He  died  in 
1 707.  His  clever  and  sprightly  Memoirs 
were  written  from  his  own  information, 
and  probably  in  much  the  same  language 
in  which  they  are  related,  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Anthony,  who  following  the  for- 
tunes of  James  II.  entered  the  French 
senrice,  and  died  at  St.  Germain's,  April 
21,  1720.  He  was  generally  called 
count  Hamilton.  There  have  been  seve- 
ral editions  of  the  Memoirs  printed  here, 
both  in  French  and  Enjg^lish,  and  in  a 

Silendid  form,  illustratea  with  portraits, 
f  the  English  editions  the  best  is  that 
of  1811,  in  2  vols,  with  63  portraits,  and 
many  notes  and  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  ascribed  to  Sir  W.  Scott 
GRAN3Y.  See  Mamnbrs. 
GRANCOLAS,  (John,)  a  learned 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  was  chap- 
lain to  Monsieur,  brother  of  Loub  XIV. 
He  was  author  of  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastical rites,  ceremonies,  and  general 
history,  the  principal  of  which  are,  De 
I'Antiquit^  des  Ceremonies  des  Sacre- 
ments ;  Trait6  des  Liturgies ;  L'Ancien 
Sacramentaire  de  I'Eglise ;  Commentaire 
historique  sur  le  Breviaire  Remain; 
Critique  des  Auteurs  Eccl^siastiques ;  La 
a2. 
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Science  de«  Confesseun;  and  Hist  abr^ 
g^e  de  I'Eglise  de  Paris.  He  puUished 
a  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  wiUi  a  Dissertation  prefixed,  in 
which  he  ascribes  the  authorship  of  that 
work  to  Hubertin  de  Casal,  a  Francis- 
can.    He  died  in  1732. 

GRAND.    See  Legrand. 

GRANDET,  (Joseph,)  a  pious  and 
learned  curate  of  St  Croix,  at  Angers, 
bom  in  that  city  in  1646,  and  educated 
at  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  He  died  in  1 724. 
He  wrote,  La  Vie  de  M.  Cretey,  Cur6  de 
Normandie ;  La  Vie  de  Mademoiselle  de 
Meleun,  Princesse  d'Espinoy,  Institutrice 
des  Hospitali^res  de  Baug6,  Paris,  1687, 
8vo;  La  Vie  du  Comte  de  Moret,  Fils 
naturel  de  Henri  IV. ;  and  the  lives  of 
some  other  persons  held  in  esteem  in  the 
Romish  church. 

GRANDl,  (Ouido,)  Lat  Qrandhu^  a 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in 
1671  at  Cremona,  where  hb  father,  a 
branch  of  a  decayed  family,  carried  on 
the  business  of  an  embroiderer.  His 
mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  talents, 
taught  him  Latin,  and  gave  him  some 
taste  for  poetry.  Being  disposed  to  a 
studious  life,  he  chose  uie  profession  of 
theology,  and  in  1687  entered  into  the 
religious  order  of  Camaldolites,  at  Rar 
venna,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  then  domi- 
nant in  the  schools,  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce a  new  system  of  education,  and 
with  that  view  he  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  Florence,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  a  treatise  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  Viviani  on  the  construction  of  arcs,  en- 
titled, Geometrica  Demonstratio  Vivian- 
eoram  problematum,  Florence,  1699, 4to. 
He  dedicated  this  work  to  the  grand 
duke  Cosmo  III.  who  appointed  him 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Pisa.  From  this  time  Grandi  pur- 
sued the  higher  branches  of  mathematics 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  had  the 
honour  of  ranking  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians among  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents. Of  these  may  be  named 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  BeroouUL  His 
next  publications  were,  Geometrica  De- 
monstratio Theorematum  Hueeniano- 
rum  circa  logisticam,  sen  Lo^aritnmicam 
Lineam ;  Quadratura  Circuli  et  Hiqper- 
bolse  per  infinitas  Hyperbolas  et  rara< 
bolas  geometrice  exnibita;  Seiani  et 
Rufini  Dialogus  de  Laderchiana  Historia 
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S.  Petri  Damiani;  and  DissertatioiMs 
Camaldulenses.  The  grand  duke  next 
appointed  him  his  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university,  and  he  soon  after 
published,  Disauisitio  ^metrica  in  Sys- 
tema  Sonoram  D.  Narcissi  (Marsh)  Archi- 
episcopi  Armachani,  in  1709,  when  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^r* 
This  was  followed  by  his  principal  work, 
De  infinitis  infinitorum,  et  infinite  par- 
vorum  Ordinibus  Disquisitio  geometries, 
Pisa,  1710,  4to.  He  was  also  deeply 
▼ersed  in  political  economy,  and  was  a 
theologian,  a  biographer,  an  antiquary, 
and  a  poet     He  died  in  1742. 

GRANDIER,  (Urban,)  curate  and 
canon  of  Loudun,  who  was  condemned, 
and  burnt  alive,  on  a  charge  of  magic, 
bom  at  Rovere,  near  Sabl6,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
educated  under  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux. 
He  became  an  eloquent  preacher,  for 
which  the  monks  of  Loudun  soon  hated 
him,  especially  after  he  had  urged  the 
necessity  of  confessing  sins  to  the  paro- 
chial priests  at  Easter.  In  1629  he  was 
accused  of  having  had  criminal  conver- 
sation with  some  women  in  the  church 
of  which  he  was  curate ;  on  which  the 
official  condemned  him  to  resign  all  his 
benefices,  and  to  live  in  penance.  He 
brought  an  appeal,  this  sentence  being 
an  encroachment  upon  the  civil  power ; 
and,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  he  was  referred  to  the  presidial  of 
Poitiers,  in  which  he  was  acquitted. 
Three  years  after,  some  Ursuline  nuns 
of  Loudun  were  thought  by  the  vulgar 
to  be  possessed  with  the  devil;  and 
Grandier's  enemies,  the  Capuchins  of 
Loudun,  charged  him  with  being  the 
author  of  the  possession.  To  make  sure 
of  their  victim,  they  resolved  to  enrage 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  favour  their  designs. 
With  this  view  they  found  means  to 
inform  the  cardinal  that  Grandier  was  the 
author  of  the  piece  entitled.  La  Cordon- 
nierre  de  Loudun,  a  severe  satire  upon  the 
cardinal's  person  and  family.  Theministery 
who  harboured  the  most  bitter  resent- 
ment against  the  authors  of  libels  againat 
him,  wrote  immediately  to  De  Laubarde- 
mont,  counsellor  of  state,  and  his  creature, 
to  make  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  afiair 
of  the  nuns.  After  a  temous  procesa,  in 
which  the  forms  of  justice  were  gr<^y 
outraged,  Grandier  was  declared  guHl^ 
of  magic  and  sorcery,  on  the  18th  it 
August,  1634,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive  with  the  magical  covenants 
and  characters  which  were  in  the  register-' 
office,  as  also  with  the  MS.  written  hf 
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him  agiunst  the  celibacy  of  priests ;  and 
his  asDet  to  be  thrown  into  the  air. 
He  heard  this  dreadful  sentence  without 
any  emotion ;  and  when  he  went  to  the 
place  of  execution,  suffered  his  punish- 
ment with  firmness  and  courage.  In 
1693  was  published  at  Amsterdun,  His- 
toire  des  Diables  de  Loudun ;  from  which 
▼ery  curious  account  it  spears  that  the 
pretended  possession  of  the  Ursulines 
was  a  horrible  conspiracy  against  Gran- 
dier's  life.  As  an  author  he  is  known 
only  for  a  funeral  oration  for  Scsevola  de 
St.  Martha,  which  is  said  to  be  an  elo- 
quent performance. 

GRANDIN,  (Martin,)  a  learned  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  bom  at  St.  Quentin 
in  1604,  and  educated  at  Noyon  and 
Amiens.  In  1 638  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  the  Soroonne,  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1691. 
His  course  of  theological  lectures  was 
published  by  M.  du  Plessis  d'Argentr6, 
1710 — 1712,  in  6  vols,  4to,  under  the 
title  of  Opera  Theologica. 

GRANELLI,  (Giovanni,)  a  Jesuit, 
diitincuished  as  a  divine,  orator,  and 
poet,  bom  at  Genoa  in  1703,  and  edu- 
cated at  Venice.  He  became  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  the  university  of  Padua, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  for 
eloquence.  He  afterwards  went  to  Bo- 
logna to  study  theology,  which,  however, 
he  soon  abandoned  for  literature  and 
poetry.  He  wrote,  for  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  Jesuits'  colleges,  Latin 
tragedies,  which  were  much  admired. 
Having  finished  hb  theological  stadies, 
he  became  a  preacher,  and  was,  in  1761, 
invited  to  Vienna  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  to  become  Italian  preacher  in 
that  capital.  The  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  were  divided  between  his  clerical 
duties  and  those  of  his  professorship  of 
theology  at  Modena.    He  died  in  1770. 

GRANET,  (Francis,)  a  French  man 
of  letters,  bom  in  1692,  at  Brignoles,  in 
IVovence,  of  a  mercantile  family,  and 
educated  in  his  own  country.  He  went 
while  young  to  Paris,  where  he  entered 
opoo  a  course  of  literary  labours.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Biblioth^ue 
Francaise,  a  well-known  journal  printed 
in  Holland,  and  to  Desfontaines  Nou- 
▼eOiste  dn  Pamasse,  and  to  his  Obser- 
▼atiofu  sur  les  Ecrits  moderaes.  He 
undertook  in  1738  the  continuation  of  a 
joomal  entided.  Reflexions  sur  les  Ou- 
▼ragea  de  Litt^ture,  which  he  extended 
to  12  vdumes.  He  also  translated 
Newton's  Chronology,  Paris,  1728,  4to, 
to  whkh  he  prefixed  an  excellent  pre- 
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face ;  and  published.  Remarks  on  several 
Tragedies  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  Paris, 
1740,  2  vols,  12mo.  He  likewise  edited 
several  works,  particularly  those  of  De 
Launo^,  published  at  Geneva,  in  10  vols, 
fol.,  widi  a  valuable  pre&ce,  a  Ufe,  and  a 
Launoiana,  consisting  of  very  curious 
articles.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1741. 

GRANGE.    See  Lageamgb. 

GRANGER,  (James,)  a  biographer 
and  divine,  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Shiplake,  in  Oxfordshbre.  In  1773  or 
1774,  he  accompanied  lord  Mountstuart, 
afterwards  the  earl  of  Bute,  on  a  tour  to 
Holland,  where  his  lordship  made  an 
extensive  collection  of  portraits.  In 
1772  he  published  a  sermon,  entitled.  An 
Apology  for  the  Brate  Creation,  or.  Abuse 
of  Animals  censured.  This  was  followed 
in  1773  by  another,  entitled.  The  Nature 
and  Extent  of  Industry,  preached  before 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbu^,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Shiplake.  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is, 
his  Biographical  History  of  England, 
from  Eebert  the  Great  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, published  in  4  vols,  4to,  in  1769, 
and  afterwards  in  8vo.  •  It  is  a  mere 
catalogue  of  portraits,  enlivened  with 
short  sketehes  of  character.  He  was 
cut  off  by  apoplexy  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1776. 

GRANT,  or  GRAUNT,  (Edward,)  an 
eminent  schoolmaster  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  or  Broadgate's 
hall,  Oxford.  About  1572  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  Westminster  School, 
and  in  1575  he  published,  Grsecse  Linguse 
Spicile^um,  4to,  which  was  afterwards 
epitomized  by  his  learned  usher,  William 
Cfamden,  and  printed  in  London,  1597, 
in  8vo,  under  the  title  of,  Institutio 
Grsecse  Grammatices  compendiaria  in 
usum  Regies  Scholse  Westmonasteriensis. 
In  1577  he  was  made  nrebendary  of  tlie 
twelfth  stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster.  He  resigned  his  master- 
ship of  Westminster  School  about  the 
month  of  Febmary,  1591,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  March  following  by  Camden : 
he  was  then  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bamet,  in  Miadlesex ;  and  to  the  rectory 
of  Toppersfield,  in  Essex,  in  1598.  He 
died  m  1601,  and  was  interred  in  St 
Peter's  church  at  Westminster.  He 
collected  and  published  the  Letters  and 
Poems  of  Roger  Ascham,  to  which  he 
subjoined  a  piece  of  his  own,  entitled, 
Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschami, 
ac  Dictionis    elegantiA,   cum    Adhorta* 
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tione  ad  Adoleicentiilos,  London,  1577, 
8m 

GRANT,  (Francis,)  lord  Cullen,  an 
eminent  Scotch  lawyer  and  judge,  born 
about  1660,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Lejden.  On  bla  return  to  Scotland 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  George 
Mackenne,  and,  though  then  a  young 
man,  distinguished  himself  by  the  extent 
and  soundness  of  his  knowled^  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution  at 
the  Revolution  in  1688.  When  the  con- 
vention of  estates  met  to  debate  concern- 
ing ^e  vacancy  of  the  throne,  upon  the 
departure  of  James  II.  to  France,  some 
of  the  old  lawyers,  in  pursuance  of  the 
princioles  in  which  they  had  been  bred, 
aigued  warmly  against  those  upon  which 
the  Revolution,  wluch  had  taken  place 
in  England,  was  founded,  and  narticu- 
larly  insisted  on  the  inability  of  the  con- 
vention of  estates  to  make  any  dinKMition 
of  the  crown.  Grant  opposea  these 
notions  with  great  strength  and  spirit, 
and  publbhed  a  treatise,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  that  a  king  mieht 
forfeit  his  crown  for  himself  and  his 
descendants;  and  that  in  such  a  case  the 
states  had  a  power  to  dispose  of  it,  and 
to  establish  and  limit  a  legal  succession, 
concluding  with  the  wannest  recom- 
mendations of  Uie  prince  of  Orange  to 
the  regal  dignity.  This  brought  him 
into  great  business,  and  procured  him, 
by  special  commissions,  frequent  employ- 
ment from  the  crown;  and  as  soon  as 
the  union  of  the  two  kinedoms  came  to 
be  seriously  considered  m  the  English 
court,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  and 
without  his  solicitation,  created  him  a 
baronet  in  1705,  in  the  view  of  securing 
his  interest  towards  completing  that 
desigp;  and  about  a  year  after  she 
appointed  him  one  of  the  judges ;  where- 
upon, according  to  the  custom  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  styled,  firom  the  name  of  his 
estate,  lord  Cullen.  After  twenty  years 
of  honourable  labour  devoted  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  to  the  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws,  he  died,  after 
an  illness  of  three  days,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1726.  Notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  professional  business^  he 
found  time  to  write  various  treatises  on 
different  subjects,  besides  essays  on  law, 
religion,  and  education,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  George  II.  when  prince  of 
Wales. 

GRANT,    (Patrick,)    lord    Preston- 
Grange,  a  Scotch  judge,  bom  at  Edin- 
bur|;h  in  1698,  and  educated  at  Glasgow, 
Paris,  and  Leyden.    He  was  member  of 
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the  House  of  Conmums,  and  in  1746  was 
made  lord  advocate,  and  in  1754  he  was 
advanced  to  the  bench.  He  wrote  some 
ingenious  pieces  against  the  rebellion  of 
1745.    He  died  in  1762. 

GRANT,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  East 
India  proprietor  and  director,  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1746.  He  was  sent  early  in 
life  to  India  in  a  militaxy  canacity.  On 
his  arrival,  however,  he  founa  patronage 
in  the  civil  service,  and  in  1770  returned 
to  Scotland.  In  1772  he  was  sent  out  to 
Bengal  as  a  writer,  and  was  shortly  after 
appointed  secrets^  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  While  in  the  East  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  patronage  of  the  Christian 
missions,  and  on  his  retum  to  England, 
in  1790,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  East  India 
direction.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  his  opinions 
on  Indian  affiurs  were  listened  to  with 
g^t  attention.  He  wrote  a  tract,  en- 
titled, Observations  on  the  State  of  Society 
among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  which  in  1813  the  House  of 
Cqmmons  caused  to  be  printed  for  the 
usie  of  its  members.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment in  India,  and  the  appropriation 
of  a  sum  for  the  education  of^the  natives. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  superintend  the 
building  of  new  churches,  a  member  of 
the  S^ety  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  a  vice-president  <^  the 
Bible  Society.    He  died  in  1823. 

GRANT,  (Anne,)  an  ingenious  lady, 
distinguished  for  her  writings,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow  in  1755.  Her  father,  Mr. 
M* Vicar,  was  an  oflBcer  in  the  British 
armj,  who,  shortly  after  her  birth,  accom- 
pamed  his  raiment  to  America,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there.  His  wife 
and  infant  daughter  soon  after  joined 
him.  With  this  view  he  received  a  laree 
grant  of  land,  to  which,  by  purchase,  he 
made  several  valuable  additions;  but, 
falling  into  bad  health,  he  returned  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  Scotland  about 
1768,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  barrack-master  of  Fort 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  and  before  his 
landed  property  in  America  could  be 
disposed  of,  it  was  confiscated,  and  thus 
the  chief  means  to  which  the  famOy  had 
to  look  for  their  support  were  cut  off.  In 
1 779  Miss  M*Vicar  married  the  Rev.  James 
Grant,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Laggan,  in 
Invemesshire,  who,  in  1801,  lefTher  a 
widow  with  eight  children.    Being  now 
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oVliged  to  exert  henelf  for  support,  the 
took  the  chaise  of  a  imall  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laggan;  bat  after- 
wards she  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
to  the  vicinity  of  Stirling;,  where  she 
was  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
friends,  to  provide  for  her  family.  In 
1803,  with  tne  patronage  of  the  duchess 
of  Gordon,  she  published  by  subscription 
a  volume  of  poems,  which  were  well 
received.  In  1806  she  publbhed  her 
well-known  Letters  from  the  Mountains, 
which  went  through  several  editions,  and 
soon  raised  the  wnter  into  much  deserved 
populaxity,  and  procured  for  her  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  bish^  Por- 
tens,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Sir  William 
Grant,  and  many  other  eminent  persons. 
In  the  year  1810  she  removed  to  Edin- 
boTjgb,  where  she  resided  .till  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  1838.  She  wrote, 
besides  the  works  alreadjr  mentioned. 
Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  1808, 
2  vols,  12mo;  and  Essavs  on  the  Super- 
stitions of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
1811,  2  vols,  12mo. 

GRANT,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent 
equity  judge,  bom  in  1754,  at  Elchies,  in 
the  county  of  Moray,  and  CNlucated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Elgin,  and  at  the  old 
college  of  Aberdeen,  whence  he  removed 
to  LincolnVinn.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
Canada,  at  that  time  (1779)  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  the  rebellious  armies 
of  America,  and  was  present  at  the  sie^e 
of  Quebec,  being  himself  engaged  m 
active  miUtary  duty.  He  remained  in 
Canada  for  a  considerable  period.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln  Vinn,  in 
1787.  He  then  took  his  stand  in  the 
common  law  courts,  and  joined  the  home 
circuit;  in  consequence,  however,  of 
an  invitation  from  lord  Thurlow,  who 
waa  struck  with  his  abilities,  he  left 
the  common  law  bar,  and  practised 
wbMj  in  equity.  At  the  fi;eneral  elec- 
tion in  1790  he  was  returned  for  Shaftes- 
bory,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 

Eowerful  coa^utor  of  Mr.  Pitt  In  1792 
e  made  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the 
mimstry,  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
armament.  After  this  his  preferment 
waa  rapid ;  he  was  called  within  the  bar, 
with  a  patent  of  precedence,  in  1793,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  Welsh 
judge,  and  was  elected  tor  Windsor.  He 
waa  at  that  time  solicitor-general  to  the 
queen.  In  1796  he  was  returned  for 
Uie  county  of  Banff;  in  1798  he  was 
nmointed  ddef-justice  of  Chester;  in 
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1799  he  succeeded  brd  Redesdale  as 
solicitor-general,  and  was  knighted;  and 
in  May  1801  he  was  nominated  master 
of  the  Rolls,  from  which  office  he  retired 
in  1817.    He  died  in  1832. 

GRANT,  (Sir  Colquhoun,)  a  brave 
British  officer.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1793,  and  served  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
the  Mysore  campaign,  and  was  present  at 
the  ciq>ture  of  Seringapatam.  After  this 
he  was  at  the  taking  ci  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  in  1806. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Prince-Regent,  and  in  1813  he 
embarked  for  Spain,  and  commanded  the 
hussar  brigade  at  the  action  of  Morales ; 
he  was  present  also  at  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  and,  as  migor-general,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Waterloo.  He 
died  in  1835. 

GRANVELLE,  (Anthonv  Perrenot, 
cardinal  de,)  a  distinguished  statesman, 
bom  in  1517  at  Omans,  a  small  town  in 
Burgundy,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Louvain  and  Padua.  He  was 
employed  by  Charles  V.  in  various  em- 
bassies, in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  he  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
master.  He  was  made  bbhop  of  Arras 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and,  upon  the 
abdication  of  Charles,  was  recommended 
so  strongly  by  that  sovereign  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  that  he  became  his  most  con- 
fidential minister.  From  the  see  of  Arras 
he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Mechlin,  and  in  1561  was  created  a 
cardinal  by  Pius  IV.  He  possessed  neat 
talents  for  business,  and  is  said  to  have 
occupied  five  secretaries  at  once,  dictating 
to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which 
he  thoroughly  understood  seven.  He  was 
a  master  of  crafty  politics ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  luU  the 
Protestants  into  a  state  of  security,  with 
respect  to  the  preparations  that  were 
making  against  them.  When  Margaret 
of  Austria  was  placed  by  Philip  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  the  Low 
Countries,  GranveUe  was  her  principal 
counsellor.  His  character  is  b^  Grotnis 
represented  as  a  compound  of  industry, 
vigilance,  ambition,  luxury,  and  avarice, 
and  as  equallv  surpassing  the  common 
measure  both  in  good  and  bad  qualities. 
He  at  length  b^Mune  so  odious  to  the 
nobles  and  people,  that  in  1566  Philip 
thought  it  prudent  to  recall  him.  After 
having  retired  for  some  time  to  Besan9on, 
of  which  city  he  was  made  archbishop, 
Philip  again  employed  him  in  public 
affairs.  After  he  had  resided  for  some  time 
at  Nicies  in  quality  of  viceroy,  the  king 
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called  him  into  Spain,  and  nominated 
him  ambassador  to  condade  the  marri^ 
of  the  Infanta  Catharine  with  the  due 
of  Savoy.  The  fat^e  of  this  journey 
threw  him  into  an  mness  on  his  retorn, 
which  carried  him  off  at  Madrid  in 
Seotember  1586.  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  learning,  and  bore  part  of  the  expense 
of  printing  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  and 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  Planting  the  printer, 
from  whose  press  it  issued. 

GRANVILLE,  GRBENVILE,  or 
GRENVILLE,  (George,)  viscount  Lans- 
downe,  an  Endish  poeC  was  bom  in  1667, 
and  in  his  clmdhood  was  sent  to  France, 
under  the  tuition  of  Sir  William  EUjrs,  a 
pupil  of  Busby,  from  whom  he  imbibed 
a  taste  for  classical  learning.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge;  and  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinfoy  merit  he  was  created  M.A. 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  left  the  uni- 
▼ersitv  soon  after.  He  had  a  strong  pas- 
sion ior  a  military  life,  which  discovered 
itself  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, and  he  requested  his  father  to  let 
him  arm  in  defence  of  his  sovereign; 
but  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  thought  too  young  for  such 
an  enteiprize.  It  was  not  without  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  he  submitted  to  the 
tenderness  of  paternal  restraint  He  took 
up  his  pen  after  the  rebellion  was  crushed, 
and  addressed  some  congratulatory  lines 
to  the  kin^.  When  the  prince  of  Orange 
declared  his  intended  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, he  made  a  fresh  application,  in  the 
most  importunate  terms,  to  be  permitted  to 
prove  his  loyalty.  His  letter  to  his  father 
on  this  occasion,  which  is  printed  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  an  elegant  composition ;  but 
this  was  likewise  unavailing,  as  the  danger 
was  increased  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  his  age.  He  now  sat  down  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  revolution,  in  which  most 
of  his  family  acquiesced ;  and  resolving 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  pushing  his 
fortune  either  in  the  court  or  the  camp, 
he  endeavoured  to  divert  his  melancholy 
in  the  company  and  conversation  of  the 
softer  sex.  His  adopted  favourite  was 
the  countess  of  Newburgh,  and  he  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  verse  in  singing  the 
charms  of  this  inexorable  encliantress, 
and  the  sweets  of  his  own  captivity.  In 
this  temper  he  passed  the  course  of  king 
William  s  reign  in  private  life,  employing 
his  muse  in  celebrating  the  reigning 
beauties  of  that  ase,  as  Waller,  whom  he 
strove  to  imitate,  had  celebrated  those  of 
the  preceding.  He  wrote  also  several 
dramatic  pieced,  and  his  British  £u- 
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chanters  was  introduced  b^  Betterton 
upon  the  stage,  where  it  obtamed  general 
a^mlause  for  at  least  forty  successive 
nights.  Addison  joined  with  Dryden  in 
sounding  his  praises ;  tiie  former  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  British  Enchanters,  and 
the  latter,  m  some  verses  addressed  to 
him  upon  his  tragedy  of  Heroic  Love. 
Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he 
made  his  court  to  her  in  the  politest 
manner  in  Ur^^da's  prophecy,  spoken 
by  way  of  epdogue  at  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  Enchanters.  He 
entered  heartily  into  ^e  measures  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  France; 
and,  with  a  view  to  excite  a  proper  spirit 
in  the  nation,  he  translated  the  second 
Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,  in  1702. 
And  when  the  design  upon  Cadiz  was 
projected  the  same  year,  he  presented 
to  Hariey,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  an 
authentic  ioumal  of  Wimbledon's  expe- 
dition thither  in  1625 ;  in  order  that,  by 
avoiding  the  errors  committed  in  a  former 
attempt  upon  that  place,  a  more  sue- 
cessfm  plan  might  be  formed.  But,  little 
attention  being  given  to  it,  the  same 
mistakes  were  committed,  and  the  same 
disappointment  ensued ;  though  Vigo  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
member  for  Fowev,  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
first  parliament  of  the  queen.  In  1706 
his  fortune  was  improved  farther  by  the 
decease  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  died 
that  year,  in  his  passage  firom  Barbadoes. 
Hence  he  now  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
family,  with  the  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune.  A  change  of  administration, 
however,  cut  off  his  prospects  of  advance- 
ment at  court  About  this  time  he  in- 
troduced Wycherley  and  Pope,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  lordBoHns^ 
broke.  SachevereU's  trial  (1710)  brought 
Granville's  friends  again  into  power,  and 
he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Helston ; 
but  being  returned  at  the  same  time  for 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  he  chose  to  repre- 
sent the  latter;  and  on  September  29 
he  was  declared  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
room  of  Walpole.  In  December  1711 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Lansdowne,  baron  of 
Bideford,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  In 
this  promotion  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
peers  who  were  all  created  at  the  same 
time ;  and  so  numerous  a  creation,  being 
unprecedented,  gave  much  offence  ; 
although  but  little  in  his  case,  as  already 
two  peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Bath, 
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and  that  of  lord  Grenville  of  Potheridge,^ 
had  been  extinguished  ahnost  at  tne 
Mune  time  in  his  family.  In  the  tnc- 
ceeding  year  (1712)  he  was  sworn  of 
her  nuKJ^ty's  priTy-oouncil,  made  con- 
trcdler  of  her  household,  and  about  a 
year  after  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
treasurer  in  the  same  office ;  and  **  to  his 
other  honours,"  sajrs  Dr.  Johnson,  **  was 
added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  Windsor 
Forest."  The  death  of  the  queen  removed 
him  from  his  office;  but  he  did  not 
Ibiget  his  friends,  and  therefore  vehe- 
mentiy  protested  agEunst  the  attainting 
of  Ormond  and  Boungbroke.  He  even 
entered  deeply  into  the  scheme  for  raising 
an  insurrection  in  the  West  of  £Dglan{ 
and  was  at  the  head  of  it,  if  we  may 
believe  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  represents 
him  as  possessed  now  with  the  same  poli- 
tical fire  and  frenxv  for  the  Pretender,  as 
he  had  shown  in  his  youth  for  the  father. 
In  consequence^  however,  of*  being  sus- 
pected, he  was  apprehended  September 
26,  1715,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  continued  until  February 
8,  1717,  when  he  was  released  without 
any  form  of  trial  or  acquittaL  He  con- 
tinued steady  to  his  former  principles, 
which  were  so  opposite  to  those  oi  the 
court,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  administration,  that  a 
watchful  eye  was  kept  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  in  1722,  the  flame  broke  out 
against  his  friends,  on  account  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  Atterbury's  plot,  he 
withdrew  to  France.  He  continued  at 
Paris  for  about  ten  years,  and  at  his 
return  to  England,  in  1732,  he  published 
his  poems,  t<^ther  with  a  vindication  of 
his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  Clarendon, 
£chard,  and  Burnet,  in  2  voU^  4to.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  tract  in  lord 
Somers's  collection,  entitied,  A  Letter 
from  a  Nobleman  abroad  to  his  Friend 
in  England,  1722.  Queen  Caroline 
having  honoured  him  with  her  proteo- 
lioo,  the  last  verses  he  wrote  were  to 
inscribe  two  copies  of  his  poems,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  her  majesty,  and 
the  other  to  the  princess  royal  Anne, 
afterwards  princess  of  Orange.  His  re- 
maining years  were  passed  in  retirement, 
to  the  day  of  his  d^Uh,  \rhich  happened 
January  30,  1735,  m  his  siztv-eighth 
vear.  He  had  no  male  issue  bv  his  kdy, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  ViUiers,  earl 
of  J^iv^y  ^l>o  ^^  A  fdw  days  before 
him.  lae  title  of  Lansdowne,  therefore, 
became  in  him  extinct. 
UUAFALDl,  (Francesco  Mario,)  a 
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learned  Italian,  bom  at  Parma  about 
1465.  He  accompanied,  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary,  the  embassv  which  the  Par- 
mesans sent  to  con^tuate  Julius  II.  on 
the  advantages  wmch  he  had  obtained 
over  the  French  (1512).  On  this  occa- 
sion the  pontiff  in  recompense  of  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  to  him  by 
Grapaldi,  crowned  him  with  his  own 
hano,  and  knighted  him.  His  principal 
work  is  entitied,  De  Partibus  JEdium, 
Dictionarius  longe  lepidissimus  nee  minus 
Fructuosus,  Parma,  1494,  4to,  and  often 
reprinted.    He  died  in  1515. 

GRASSI,  (Orazio,)  a  Jesuit,  lest 
known  for  his  talents  as  an  astronomer 
than  for  his  dispute  with  Galileo,  was 
bom  at  Savona,  near  Genoa,  in  1582. 
He  was  mathematical  professor  at  Genoa 
and  Rome  for  twenty  years.  In  his  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Tribus  Cometis,  Rome,  1619, 
he  explained  what  had  baffled  the  saga- 
city of  Galileo,  and  held  those  bodies  to 
be  planets  moving  in  vast  ellipses  round 
the  sun.    He  died  in  1654. 

GRASWINKEL,  (Theodore,)  a 
learned  publicist,  bora  at  Delft  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Ley  den.  In  1624  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  his 
relative  and  fellow-citizen,  GroUus,  whom 
he  assisted  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 
great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis.  He 
was  afterwards  made  fiscal  of  the  domains 
of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  secretary 
of  the  bipartite  chamber  on  the  part  of 
the  States-General.  He  died  at  Mechlin 
in  1666,  and  was  buried  in  the  great 
church  at  the  Hague.  He  published, 
Libertas  Veneta,  sen  Venetorum  in  Se 
et  Suos  imperandi  Jus;  and  in  1644  he 
defended  the  republic  of  Venice  in  a 
dispute  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  concern- 
ing precedence,  and  for  these  services  that 
republic  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark. 
In  1642  he  published  a  work,  De  Jure 
Majestatis,  against  Buchanan,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  a 
great  assertor  of  regal  privileges.  In  a 
work  entitied.  Maris  Liberi  Vmdicias,  he 
maintained  the  liberty  of  the  sea  against 
a  Genoese  named  Burgus,  who  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Selden.  He  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Catiline  of 
Sallust,  and  composed  some  Latin  poems. 
He  adopted  for  nis  motto,  **  Nemo  igna- 
vi&  factus  immortalis." 

GRATAROLI,  (Gugliebno,)  an  emi- 
nent physician,  born  at  Bergamo,  in 
1516,  and  educated  at  Padua.  It  is  said 
by  some  that  he  embraced  the  reformed 
religion.  After  sojourning  at  Basle  he 
was  invited  to  Marburg ;  but  in  a  short 
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tfane  be  retailed  to  Basle,  and  died  there 
in  1562,  or  ae  tome  think  in  1566,  or 
1568.  He  wrote  a  great  many  medical 
works. 

GRATIAN,  or  GRAZIANO,  a  cele- 
brated  canonist  of  the  twelfth  century, 
bom  at  Chiusi,  in  the  territory  of  Sienna. 
He  spent  nearly  twenty-four  years  at  the 
monastery  of  S.  Felice  and  S.  Nabor, 
at  Bologna,  in  composing  a  work  which 
has  gained  him  great  fame,  and  which 
he  published  abont  1151,  under  the  title 
of  Decret^  or  Concordantia  discordan- 
tiimi  Canonum.  Antonio  Agostino,  arch- 
bishop of  Tarragona,  has  pointed  out 
many  errors  in  it,  in  his  work  entitled, 
De-Emendatione  GratianL  Gregory  XIII. 
also  caused  a  correct  edition  of  the  De- 
cretalfl  to  be  published  in  1540.  The 
popes  are  indebted  principally  to  Gratian's 
Decretal  for  the  high  authority  they 
exercised  in  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries.  This  work  forms  one  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  canon  law.  The 
editions  of  Rome,  1582,  4  vols,  fol.,  and 
of  Lyons,  1671,  3  vols,  fol.,  are  the  best. 
There  is  a  separate  edition  of  the  De- 
cretal, Mentz,  1472,  foL  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Strasburg  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

GRATIANL    See  Gbaziani. 

GRATIANUS,  emperor  of  Rome, 
eldest  son  of  Valentinian  L,  by  his  first 
wife,  Severe,  was  bom  in  359  at  Sirmium. 
He  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  at  his 
father's  death,  in  375 ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  anny  elected  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire  valentinian  IL,  the  deceased  em- 
peror's younger  son,  by  his  second  wife, 
Justina.  A  division  of  the  Westem  em- 
pire was  nominally  made  between  them, 
but  the  superior  age  of  Gratianus  gave 
him  all  the  real  authority.  His  uncle, 
Valens,  at  this  time  possessed  the  Eastern 
empire ;  but  after  he  fell  in  battle,  while 
fighting  against  the  Goths  at  Adnanople 
in  378,  Gratianus  appointed  Theodosius 
his  colleague  in  the  empire,  at  Sirmium, 
in  January  379.  Gratianus  then  returned 
to  Italy,  and,  passing  some  time  at  Milan, 
listened  to  the  instractions  of  the  cele- 
brated bishop  Ambrose.  For  awhile  he 
seems  to  have  attended  with  vigilance 
to  the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  it 
is  universally  agreed  that  he  possessed 
many  amiable  qualities.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  soon  after  to  hasten  to  luy- 
ricum  to  the  assistance  of  Theodosius, 
and  he  repelled  the  Goths,  who  were 
threatening  Thrace.  From  thence  he 
hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to 
fight  the  Aleroanni  and  other  barbarianB. 
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Having  returned  to  Milan  in  381,  he  had 
to  defend  the  firontiers  of  Italy  firom  other 
tribes  who  were  advancing  on  the  side  of 
RhsBtia,  and  he  ordered  fresh  levies  of 
men  and  horses  for  the  purpose.  In  383, 
a  certain  Mazimus  revolted  in  Britain, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
soldiers.  He  invaded  Gaul,  where  he 
found  numerous  partisans.  Gratianus, 
who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  advanced 
to  meet  him,  but  was  forsaken  bv  most 
of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  nasten 
towards  Italy.  He  was  seized  at  Lyons, 
and  put  to  death  (August  25,  383)  by 
the  partisans  of  Maximus,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of 
his  reign. 

GRATIANUS,  a  private  soldier,  raised 
to  the  purple,  in  Britain,  by  the  Roman 
troops,  in  407,  and  put  to  death  by  them 
four  months  afterwards,  at  an  advanced 
age. 

GRATIUS,  sumamed  from  the  place 
of  his  birth  Faliscus,  a  Roman  poet, 
mentioned  along  with  Virgil  by  Ovid. 
(Trist.  1.  iv.  el.  9.)  His  work,  entitled 
Cvnegeticon,  lay  unknown  to  the  modems 
till  1534,  when  it  was  printed  by  Paul 
Manutius,  firom  a  MS.  brought  by  San- 
nasaro  from  France.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Leipsic,  1659,  4to ;  with  the 
notes  of  Janus  ulitius.  It  is  also  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Rei  Venaticse  Scrip- 
tores,  Amst.  and  Leyd.  1728,  and  m 
Mattaire's  Corpus  Poetaram. 

GRATIUS,  or  GRAEZ,  (Ortwinus,) 
an  eminent  divine,  bora  at  Holhwic,  in 
the  diocese  of  Munster.  He  taught  ethics 
and  philosophy  at  Cologne,  in  a  cdlege 
of  which  he  became  the  head,  and  died 
there  in  1541.  His  attachment  to  the 
Romish  religion  involved  him  in  disputes 
with  Reuclmn,  Hutten,  and  other  pro- 
fessors, who  are  supposed  to  have  pub- 
lished Epistolse  Obscuromm  Viroram  ad 
Dominum  Magistmm  Ortuinum  Gratium, 
1516  and  1517,  4to,  in  two  parts.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  this  book  was 
reaUy  written  bv  Van  Hutten  and  John 
Jseger,  aiku  John  Crotus,  Luther's  con- 
temporary and  friend,  and  who  after- 
wards retumed  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased 
with  it,  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter,  which  burst  an  imposthume 
in  his  face.  It  is  an  ironical  defence  of 
the  abuses  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
greater  number  of  the  letters  in  it  are 
addressed  to  Gratius,  as  the  professed 
apologist  of  the  Papal  party.  A  oeautiful 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  London  in 
1710, 12mo,  dedicated  to  the  author  of 
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Um  T«tler.  Hie  book  was  condemned 
bjr  Leo  X.  in  1517 ;  and  Gratius  wrote 
in  opposition  to  it,  Lamentationes  Ob- 
■earorum  Vironun  non  prohibits  per 
Sedem  Apoitolicam,  Cologne,  1518,  Svo, 
reprinted  in  1649.  He  also  published, 
Triiimphus  B.  Job ;  and,  Fasciculus 
Remm  expetendarum  et  fugiendanun, 
Cologne,  1535,  foL,  reprinted  under  the 
inspection  of  Edward  Brown,  London, 
1690,  2  Tols,  fd. ;  it  is  a  curious  col- 
lection of  pieces  respecting  the  council  of 


GRATTAN,  (Henry,)  was  bom  in 
Dublin  In  1750.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
rister,  and,  being  a  Protestant,  was,  hj 
the  Cornoration,  chosen  recwder  of  the 
dty,  and  its  representative  in  tiie  Irish 
HoQse  of  Commons.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, young  Grattan  entered  Trinity 
CoUe^,  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tingoisbed  himself.  He  next  went  to 
London,  whence,  after  studying  the  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  be  returned  to 
DoUin,  and  in  1772  ne  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Imt.  He  soon  after  attracted  the 
notice  oilovd  Chailemont,  who,  in  1775, 
on  the  borough  of  Charlemont  becoming 
Taomt  by  the  death  of  lus  brother,  the 
hoD.  colonel  Caulfield,  deemed  no  one 
more  fitting  to  be  returned  for  the  place 
whence  he  derived  lus  title,  than  Henry 
Gnittan,  then  an  amiaUe,  a  promising, 
but  obscure  young  man.  From  this 
period,  the  life  of  Chrattan  became  a  por- 
tion, and  a  very  conspicuous  one,  of  Uie 
historv  of  his  country.  Instantly  on 
his  taking  his  seat,  that  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion flew  from  him,  which,  in  die  course 
of  two  years,  armed  and  disciplined 
eighty  thousand  men.  The  consequence 
was,  that  England,  then  nearly  over- 
wbelmed  by  three  great  powers  in  Europe, 
and  carrring  on  a  war  against  her  Ame- 
rican colonists,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  contest  with  the  sister-kingcbm,  by 
repealing  the  statute  of  the  6th  of  George 
I.,  whidi  enacted,  that  the  crown  of 
Irebnd  was  inseps^l^  annexed  to  the 
crown  oi  Great  Britam;  that  Ireland 
was  bovnd  bv  British  acts  of  parliament, 
if  named ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  of 
Ireland  had  no  appellate  jurisdiction; 
and  that  the  last  appeal  in  all  cases  of 
law  and  equity  was  to  the  Britbh  House 
of  Peers.  Tlie  services  of  Mr.  Grattan, 
in  bringing  about  this  event,  were  so 
eminent,  that  addresses  were  presented 
to  him  from  counties,  boroughs,  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  different  corps  of  voIuih 
leers;  and  the  parliament  voted  to  him 
bOfiiioL  Meanwhile,  a  competitor  started 


un  in  the  person  of  the  right  honourable 
Mr.  Flood,  who,  jealous  of  the  risinff 
fiune  of  the  voun^  patriot,  contended 
that  but  little  had  been  effected  towards 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  by  his  rival; 
that  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  6th 
of  George  1.,  by  which  the  British  parlia- 
ment declared  its  claim  to  bind  Ireland 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  was  only  declara- 
tory of  a  previous  right ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  simple  repeal  did  not  involve  a 
renunciation  of  the  claim,  which  England 
mi^ht  resume  and  exercise  at  any  time. 
This  opinion  was  eageriy  adopted  by  the 
people,  and  was  warmly  supported  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  Grattan's 
popularity  was,  by  this  time,  actually  in 
the  wane;  but  it  speedily  regained  its 
magnitude,  when,  in  1785,  he  opposed, 
with  equal  vehemence  and  success,  Mr. 
Orde's  celebrated  propositions;  particu- 
lariy  that  one  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Irish  legislature  should,  from 
time  to  time,  adopt  and  enact  aU  such 
acts  of  the  British  parliament  as  related 
to  the  regulation  or  management  of  com- 
merce. Grattan  now  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  leader  of  the  country  party 
in  die  House  of  Commons:  he  mi^ht 
sdso  be  deemed  the  head  of  the  Irish 
VHus  club.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  Dublin, 
but  he  gave  offence  to  his  new  constitu- 
ents by  advocating  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  When  earl  Fitzwilliam 
went  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant, 
he  attached  himself  to  that  nobleman; 
but  he  retired  from  parliament  when  his 
lordship  was  recalled.  But  when  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  his  ^and  project  of  a  Union 
with  Great  Britam,  Grattan  once  more 
sought  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  measure :  notwith- 
standing this,  when  that  measure  had 
been  carried,  he  did  not  decline  to  advo- 
cate the  interests  of  both  countries  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  In  1805  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Malton,  and  in  1806 
he  was  elected  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding  his  increasing 
years  and  declining  health,  he  complied 
with  an  unam'mous  requisition  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanists  of  Ireland,  to  present 
their  petition  to  the  British  parhament 
On  this  measure  bein^  represented  bv 
some  of  his  friends  as  mcompatible  with 
his  health,  he  replied,  that  "he  would 
be  happy  to  die  m  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.*'^  This  event  did,  in  fact,  take 
place  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  i 
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he  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  1820,  and 
vas  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
speeches  were  published  by  his  son,  in 
1822,  in  4  vols,  8 vo.  **  Mr.  Grattan,"  ob- 
serres  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  **  was  the 
sole  person  in  modem  oratory,  of  whom 
it  could  be  said,  that  he  had  attained  the 
first  class  of  eloquence  in  two  parliaments, 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  tastes, 
habits,  and  prejudices,  as  much,  probably, 
as  any  two  assemblies  of  different  nations. 
The  purity  of  hie  life  was  the  brightness 
of  his  glory.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
private  men  whose  private  virtues  were 
followed  by  public  tame ;  he  was  one  of 
the  few  pubhc  men  whose  private  virtues 
were  to  oe  cited  as  examples  to  those  who 
would  follow  in  his  public  steps.  He 
was  as  eminent  in  his  observance  of  all 
the  duties  of  private  life,  as  he  was  heroic 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 
Among  all  the  men  of  genius  I  have 
known,  I  have  never  found  so  much 
native  grandeur  of  soul  accompanyin|;  all 
the  wiMom  of  age,  and  all  the  simphcity 
of  genius.  1  have  never  known  any  one 
in  whom  the  softer  qualities  of  the  soul 
combined  so  happily  with  the  mightier 
powers  of  intellect  If  I  were  to  describe 
nis  character  briefly,  I  should  say  with 
the  ancient  historian,  that  he  was  *  Vita 
innocentissimus,  ingenio  florentissimus, 
proposito  sanctissimus.' " 

(iKAUN,  (Carl  Heinrich,)  chapel- 
master  to  Frederic  the  Great,  at  Benin, 
was  bom  at  Wahrenhmck,  in  Saxony,  in 
1701,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  La 
Sainte  Croix,  at  Dresden,  where  the 
beauty  of  his  soprano  voice  soon  procured 
him  the  situation  of  state-singer.  He 
studied  composition  under  Schmidt  at 
Dresden,  and  in  1725  he  succeeded 
Hasse  as  principal  tenor  in  the  opera  at 
Bmnswick.  He  was  first  engaged  by 
the  king  when  prince  t>f  Prussia,  in  1735, 
as  a  singer  ana  composer,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  for  his  improvement  into 
Italy,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years,  during  which  time  the  king  con- 
structed one  of  the  most  coinplete  and 
most  magnificent  theatres  in  Europe,  to 
which  Graun  was  the  composer  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  outset 
of  his  musical  career  he  devoted  himself 
to  church  music  He,  however,  after- 
wards composed  a  great  nnmber  of 
operas,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Ger- 
man, but  the  greater  part  are  in  the 
Italian  language.  He  wrote  also  the 
overture  and  recitatives  to  the  pastord 
opera  of  Galatea,  of  which  the  king  him- 
self, set  part  of  the  songs.  His  sacred 
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music  consists  of  a  Te  Demn,  masses, 
and  spiritual  cantatas  or  oratorios,  amonc 
which  is  a  very  celebrated  one,  entitlec^ 
«<DerTodJeso."  HisTeDeum  was  many 
years  ago  performed  at  the  concert  of 
ancient  music,  and  it  has  continued  a 
stock  piece  ever  since.  Graun,  who  was 
as  much  revered  in  Prassia  as  Handel 
was  in  Eng^d,  died  at  Berlin  in  1759, 
universally  lamented,  and  by  no  one 
more  than  by  his  royal  patron. 

GRAUNT,  (John,)  the  author  of  the 
Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1620.  After  an 
ordinary  education  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  haberdasher  in  the  city,  wnich  trade 
he  afterwards  followed,  bat  became  a 
freeman  of  the  Drapers'  company.  His 
Observations  were  first  published  m  1661, 
4to,  and  met  with  such  success,  that 
another  edition  was  called  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1662  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Charles  II.;  and  soon 
after  retired  from  business.  He  died  in 
April  1674,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Dun- 
stan*s.  Fleet-street  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  numerous  friends,  and  among 
them  was  Sir  William  Petty,  to  whom 
he  left  his  papers,  and  who,  in  1676, 
published  a  mtn  edition  of  his  book. 

GRAVELOT,  (Hubert,)  a  French 
engraver,  who  made  England  his  prin- 
cifud  residence.  The  plates  for  Theo- 
bold's  Shakspeare  are  executed  by  him. 
He  was  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and 
displayed  great  taste  in  his  omamental 
designs  for  monuments.  He  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1699,  and  died  tliere  in  1773. 

GRAVEROL,  (Francis,)  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Nismes  in 
1635.  He  was  an  advocate  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Toulouse  and  in  the  presidial 
chamber  of  Nismes,  and  director  and 
secretary  of  the  academy  in  the  latter 
place.  He  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  knowlec^e  of  medals  and 
inscriptions.  He  wrote,  Observations  on 
the  Arrets  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse ; 
Sorberiana ;  Notice  ou  Abr6g6  historique 
des  22  Villes,  Chefs  du  Diocese  de  la 
Prov.  de  Languedoc.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua. 
His  adherence  to  the  Calvinist  persuasion 
impeded  his  advancement,  and  at  length 
involved  him  in  persecution.  He  died 
at  Nismes  in  1694. 

GRAVEROL,  (John,)  a  learned  Pro- 
testant divine,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Nismes  ia  1636.  He  was  minis- 
ter at  Lyons,  but  left  that  place  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
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weDt  to  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  to 
London,  where  he  exercised  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  died  in  1718.  His 
principal  work  is,  Moses  vindicatus, 
Amsterdam,  1694,  12mo,  in  which  he 
brings  proofs  of  the  creation,  and  of  the 
account  given  by  Moses,  against  Dr. 
Thomas  Burnet's  Archseologia  Philo- 
sopbica. 

GRAVES,  (Richard,)  a  nopular  English 
writer,  was  bom  at  Mickieton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, in  1715.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  Abingdon  School,  he  removed 
to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  and  after^ 
wards,  in  1736,  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Soak.  He  studied  physic  for  some 
time,  but  abandoned  it  for  divinity,  and 
entered  into  orders  in  1740.  He  was 
presented  in  1750  to  the  rectory  of  Cla- 
verton,  near  Bath,  and  to  this  was  added 
in  1 763  the  living  of  Kilmersdom,  by  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park, 
and  the  emnty  honour  of  being  chaplain 
to  ladv  Chatham.  He  distinguished 
himself  much  as  a  popular  writer.  The 
best-known  of  his  publications  are.  The 
Festoon,  or  Collection  of  Epigrams; 
Lucubrations,  in  prose  and  rhyme,  pub- 
lished onder  the  name  of  Peter  Pomnret ; 
the  Spiritual  Quixote;  Eugenius,  or 
Anecdotes  of  the  Golden  Bull ;  Columella, 
or  the  Distressed  Anchoret;  Plexippus, 
or  the  Aspiring  Plebeian ;  political  pieces, 
under  the  name  of  Euphrosyne ;  Sermons 
OD  various  subjects.  He  always  enjoyed 
rood  health,  and  but  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  when  near  ninety  years  of  age, 
he  published,  The  Invalid,  with  the  obvious 
Means  of  enjoying  Life,  by  a  Nonage- 
narian. 

GRAVES,  (Richard,) a  learned  divine, 
born  in  1763  at  Kilfinnan,  in  the  county 

\  of  limerick,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  ricar,  and  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dnblin,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1786.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
ofdained.  In  1801  he  obtained  a  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
sod  the  living  of  St.  Michael  attached  to 
H;  and  in  1813  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Ardagh,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university.  He 
was  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of 

^  St.  Mary's,  Dublin.  He  died  in  1829. 
He  wrote.  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists;  Lectures  on 
the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  Sermons. 

s'GRAVESANDE,  (WiHiam  James,) 

an  eminent  Dutch  mathematician  and 

asdrooomer,  bom  at  Bois  le  Due  in  1688. 

He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  and  intended 
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for  the  law,  and  before  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  wrote  an  aUe  treatise  on  per- 
spective. He  settled  at  the  Hague  m 
1707,  and  practised  at  the  bar ;  but  his 
acquaintance  with  learned  men  led  him 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  who  united  in  the 
periodical  review  called  Le  Journal 
Litt6raire,  from  1713  to  1722.  In  1715 
he  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  con- 
gratulate George  I.  on  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne,  and  during  his  stay 
in  England  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Newton,  whose  philosophy 
he  afterwards  taught  when  elected  to  the 
mathematical  and  philosophical  chair  of 
Leyden.  He  died  in  1742.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  An  Introduction  to 
Newton's  Philosophy;  A  small  Treatise 
on  the  Elements  of  Algebra ;  and,  A  Course 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

GRAVINA,  (Domenicoda,)  an  Italian 
historian  in  the  fourteenth  century,  bom 
at  Gravina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
He  was  a  notary  by  profession,  but  was 
much  engaged  m  the  civil  wars  of  that 
period.  Being  attached  to  the  H  uns arian 
party,  at  the  barbarous  murder  of  king 
Andb>ew  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  driven  into  exile  with  his 
wife  and  infant  children.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  A  History  of  Naples,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  Transactions  in  that  part  of 
Italy  during  his  own  times,  from  1333  to 
1350.  Of  this  work,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  are  lost  The  remainder  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  Muratori, 
m  his  Collection. 

GRAVINA,  (Pietro,)  an  excellent 
Latin  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bom 
at  Palermo  about  1453,  of  a  family 
originally  of  Gravina,  a  city  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  He  was  canon  of  Naples, 
and  died  at  Rome  of  the  plague,  in  1528. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published 
at  Naples  in  1532,  4to;  and  a  few  of 
them  are  inserted  in  the  Carm.  illust. 
Poet.  ItaL  His  epierams  are  preferred 
by  Sannazarius  to  those  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. Paul  Jovius  and  others 
also  bestow  high  encomiums  on  his 
poetry. 

GRAVINA,  (Gian-Vincenzo,)  an 
eminent  jurist  and  man  of  letters,  bom 
in  1664,  at  Roggiano,  in  Calabria.  He 
studied  civH  and  canon  law  at  Naples, 
and  visitinff  Rome  in  1689,  he  was 
domesticated  for  some  years  with  Paolo 
Coardo,  of  Turin.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
Arcadi,  and  had  the  charge  of  drawing 
up  dieir  laws  in  the  style  of  the  Roman 
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taUet.  As  he  alio  arrb|^ted  to  himielf 
the  merit  of  having  devised  these  laws, 
the  drcumstance  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  other  members,  particu- 
larlv  with  Crescembmi,  tbe  fiiit  former 
of  the  society,  and  Oravina  and  he  were 
several  years  at  the  head  of  two  factions 
which  divided  this  literary  body.  In 
1698  he  was  nominated  professor  of  civil 
law  at  the  college  of  Sapienia;  five  jrears 
afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
canon  law,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Decretal.  He  wrote,  Origines  Juris 
Civilis,  first  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1708, 
afterwards  more  correctly  in  Naples, 
1713;  De  Imperio  Romano;  Delia  Ra- 

fione  Poetica;  Delia  Tragedia;  and  De 
nstitutionePoetarum.  (£avina revisited 
his  native  country  in  1714,  but  two  yean 
afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
preparing  to  depart  for  Turin,  whither 
the  duke  of  Savoy  had  invited  him,  when 
he  was  seised  with  an  illness  which,  in 
January  1718,  carried  him  off,  in  the 
arms  of  his  beloved  scholar  Metastasio, 
whom  he  left  heir  of  all  his  property  out 
of  Calabria.  All  Gravina's  works  have 
been  published  at  Naples,  in  3  vols,  4to^ 
1756. 

GRAVINA,  (Carlo,  duke  de,)  a  dis- 
tingmshed  Spanish  admiral,  bom  at 
Naples  in  1 747.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  Charles  III.,  whom, 
when  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
1758,  he  accompanied  thither  from  Na- 
ples. After  studying  at  the  marine 
academy  at  Carthagena,  he  served  against 
the  Algerines  under  the  command  of 
Barcelo.  He  afterwards  defended  the 
castle  of  Roses,  in  Catalonia,  against  the 
French  revolutionary  troops  in  1793,  and 
was  made  rear-admiraL  In  1805  he 
commanded  the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  in 
coniunction  with  that  of  France,  under 
Villeneuve,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
Nelson  in  Uie  memorable  action  off  Cape 
Trafalgar  (Oct  21,  1805.)  Gravina  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  in  that  en- 
gagement, and  died  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  1806. 

GRAY,  (Thomas,)  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Church-yard,  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1716,  in  Comhill,  in  the  city 
of  London,  where  his  father  followed  the 
business  of  a  money-scrivener.  Thomas 
was  the  fifth  among  twelve  children,  and 
the  onl^  one  of  the  twelve  that  survived 
the  period  of  infancy.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus, 
his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  also  a  fellow 
of  Peter-house,  Cambridge.  Here  Gray 
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contracted  an  intimacy  with  Horace  Wsl- 
pole  (afterwards  eari  of  Orford),  and  with 
Kiehard  West,  a  son  of  the  lord-chan- 
cellor <^  Ireland.  In  1 734  Gray  removed 
to  Peter-house,  and.Walpole  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge.  West  went  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  At  the  universi^  Gray 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  entirely 
fVom  the  severity  of  mathematical  studies, 
while  his  inquiries  centred  in  classical 
literature,  in  the  acquisition  of  modem 
languages,  in  history,  and  other  branches 
of  polite  literature.  During  his  residence 
at  colle^  from  1734  to  1738,  his  poetical 
productions  were,  some  Latin  verses,  en- 
titled, Luna  habitabilis;  a  poem.  On 
the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  a  Sapphic  Ode  to  West,  both  in 
Latin ;  also  a  Latin  version  of  the  Care 
solve  beate,  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  and 
fragments  of  translations  in  English  frtmi 
Statins  and  Tasso.  In  1738  Gray  re- 
moved to  London,  intending  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  his  friend  Mr. 
West  had  begun  the  same  pursuit  some 
months  before ;  but  on  an  invitation  from 
Walpole  to  be  his  companion  in  his 
travels,  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  In 
the  iprinff  of  1739  they  set  out  upon  their 
tour.  They  passed  the  following  winter 
at  Florence,  with  Mr.  (afterward.  Sir) 
Horace  Mann,  the  envoy  at  that  court ; 
and  after  visiting  Rome  anctNsples,  and 
viewine  the  remains  of  Herculaneum, 
which  had  been  discovered  only  the  year 
before,  they  returned  to  Florence,  where 
they  remamed  for  eleven  months.  In 
April  1741  they  set  out  for  Venice,  but 
on  their  way,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
waywardness  of  temper  on  the  part  of 
Walpole,  the  two  companions  quarrelled, 
and  Gray  returned  to  England.  Soon 
after  his  father  died,  and  Gray  thinking 
his  fortime  insufficient  to  enable  bun  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  law,  returned 
to  Cambridge  in  the  winter  of  1742, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
civil  law,  and  assiduously  employed 
himself  in  a  perusal  of  the  Greek  authors. 
In  his  first  year  also  he  translated  some 
parts  of  Propertius,  and  selected  for  hia 
Italian  studies  the  poetry  of  Petrarch. 
He  wrote  a  heroic  epistle  in  Latin,  m 
imitation  of  tbe  manner  of  Ovid ;  and  a 
Greek  epigram,  which  he  communicated 
to  West,  to  whom  also,  in  the  summer, 
when  he  retired  to  his  family  at  Stoke, 
he  sent  his  Ode  to  Sprine,  which  was 
written  there,  but  whicn  did  not  arrive  in 
Hertfordshire  till  after  the  death  of  hia 
gifted  and  beloved  friend,  who  died  June 
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1  y  1 742,  aged  twenty-six.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year.  Gray  composed  the  Ode  on 
a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and 
the  Hymn  to  Adversihr,  and  becan  ihe 
ElegjT  in  a  Country  C^ureb-yard.  An 
affectionate  sonnet  in  English,  and  an 
apostrophe  which  opens  the  fourth  book 
of  his  poero,  De  Principiis  Cogitandi  (his 
last  composition  in  Latin  verse),  bear 
strtmg  marks  of  the  sorrow  left  on  his 
jnind  from  the  death  of  West.  In  1744 
the  difference  between  Walpole  and  Gray 
was  actjosted  by  the  interference  of  a  lady 
who  wished  well  to  both  parties.  About 
this  time  Gray  became  acquainted  with 
Mason,  then  a  scholar  of  St  John's 
college,  whose  poetical  talents  he  had 
noticed,  and  some  of  whose  poems  he  had 
revised  at  the  request  of  a  friend.  He 
maintained  also  a  correspondence  with 
another  friend,  Dr.  Wharton  of  Durluun, 
and  seems  to  have  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Middleton.  In 
1747  he  appeared  first  as  an  author,  by 
the  publication  of  the  Ode  to  Eton  Col- 
lege, of  which  little  notice  was  taken. 
In  1749  he  finished  hb  Elegy,  which  he 
had  begun  seven  years  before :  it  imme- 
diately oecame  very  popular.  In  March 
1753  he  lost  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
affectionately  loved,  and  placed  over  her 
remains  an  inscription  which  strongly 
attests  his  filial  sorrow.  In  1754  and 
1755  he  appears  to  have  written,  An  Ode 
to  Vicissitude,  that  on  the  Progress  of 
Poetry,  the  Bard,  and  probably  some  of 
those  fi-agments  with  wnich  he  seems  to 
have  amused  himself  without  much  desisn 
of  completion.  About  this  period  he 
complains  of  listlessness  and  depression 
of  spirits,  which  prevented  his  application 
to  poetry;  ftnd  from  this  time  we  may 
trace  the  course  of  that  hereditary  disease 
in  his  constitution  which  embittered  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  remainder  of  his 
days ;  and  whoM  fatal  strength  not  even 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  a  whole 
life  could  subdue.  In  1 756  he  left  Peter- 
house,  where  he  had  resided  above  twenty 
years,  on  account  of  some  incivilities 
which  he  met  with,  and  removed  to  Pem- 
broke haU.  In  July  1757  he  took  his 
Odes  to  London  for  publication.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Cibber,  the 
office  of  poet-laureate  was  offered  to  him 
by  Uie  uuke  of  Devonshire,  then  lord 
chamberlain:  this  he  declined.  About 
this  time  the  study  of  architecture  seems 
to  have  employed  much  of  his  time,  and 
some  very  acute  observations  by  him  on 
this  subfeet  appeared  afterwards  in  Ben* 
tham*s  weU>known  History  of  Ely.  In 
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January  1759  the  British  Museum  was 
opened  to  the  public ;  and  Gray  went  to 
London  to  read  and  transcribe  the  MSS. 
of  the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  Collec- 
tions. In  1762  the  professorship  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge,  a  place 
worth  400/.  a  year,  became  vacant,  and 
Gray  applied  to  lord  Bute  for  it;  it  was 
however  given  to  Mr.  Brocket.  In  the 
summer  of  1765  he  took  a  Journey  into 
Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  to  gratify  himself  with  the  natural 
beauties  and  antiquities  of  that  wild  and 
romantic  country.  He  went  throueh 
Edinburgh  and  Perth,  to  Glaines  CasUe, 
the  seat  of  lord  Strathmore,  where  he 
resided  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  north,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  BeatUe.  Part  of 
the  summers  of  1766  and  1767  he  passed 
in  journeys  in  England,  and  had  intended 
a  second  tour  to  Scotland,  but  returned 
to  London  without  accomplishinff  his 
design.  In  1768  the  professorship  of 
modem  history  again  oecame  vacant, 
and  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  in  power, 
bestowed  it  upon  Mr.  Gray  without  solici- 
tation ;  and  m  the  following  year,  when 
his  noble  patron  was  instaUed  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  Gray  wrote  the 
Ode  that  was  set  to  music  on  that  occa- 
sbn.  When  this  ceremony  was  over, 
he  went  on  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  In  the 
autumn  of  1770  he  made  a  tour  into 
Wales,  in  consequence  of  depression  of 
spirits,  and  ill  health.  In  May  1771,  he 
complained,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton, 
of  an  incurable  cough,  of  spirits  habitually 
low,  and  of  the  uneasiness  which  the 
thought  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
gave  him,  which  he  had  now  determined 
to  resign.  He  had  held  this  office  nearly 
three  years,  and  had  not  begun  to  execute 
the  duties  of  it,  which  consist  of  two 
parts,^-one,  the  teaching  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  the  other,  the  reading  of  lectures 
on  modem  history.  The  former  he  was 
allowed  to  execute  by  deputies ;  but  the 
latter  he  was  to  commence  in  person,  by 
readmg  a  public  lecture  in  the  schools, 
once  at  least  in  every  term.  A  few  davs 
after  writing  the  letter  just  mentioned,  he 
removed  to  London,  where  his  heidth 
more  and  more  declined.  His  physician. 
Dr.  Gisbome,  advised  freer  air,  and  he 
went  to  Kensington.  There  he  in  some 
de^e  revived,  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, intending  to  go  from  that  place 
to  CHd  Park,  near  Durham,  the  residence 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Wharton.  On  the  24th 
of  July,  however,  while  at  dinner  in  the 
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college -hall,  he  was  leixecl  with  an  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  of  which  he 
died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  1771,  in 
the  fi^-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred  hy  the  side  of  his  mother,  in  the 
church-yard  of  Stoke.  In  his  private 
character  many  virtues  were  united ;  he- 
nevolence,  temperance,  integrity,  and 
economy,  patience  under  the  contempt 
of  hypercnticism,  and  a  friendly  and 
affectionate  disposition.  He  haa  also 
some  failings,  among  which  are  enume- 
rated a  want  of  personal  courage,  a  tf 
servedness  and  caprice  of  temper,  and  a 
foppish  attention  to  dress.  An  edition  of 
his  works,  containing  his  classical  notes 
and  disquisitions,  as  well  as  his  poems 
and  letters,  was  puhlished  hy  Mr.  Mathias, 
in  2  vols,  4to,  m  1814.  An  edition  of 
his  poems  and  letters  alone  was  published 
by  Mr.  Mitford,  in  1816,  in  two  vols,  4to, 
and  afterwards  in  4  vols,  12mo. 

GRAY,  (Edward  Whitaker,)  an  £n^ 
lish  physician  and  natuKiIist,  bom  m 
1748.  He  was  for  some  time  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  keeper  of  the 
departments  of  natural  history  and  an- 
tiquities at  the  British  Museum.  He 
contributed  some  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.    He  died  in  1807. 

GRAY,  (Stephen,)  a  natiural  philo- 
sopher in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  discovered  the  method  of 
communicating  electricity  to  bodies  not 
natundly  possessing  it,  bv  contact  or 
contiguiw  with  electrics,  and  thus  led  the 
way  to  Musschenbroeck's  invention  of  the 
Leyden  phial,  the  formation  of  electric 
batteries,  &c  He  also  projected  a  lu- 
minous orrery,  or  electrical  planetarium, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  Pftp^i^  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

GRAY,  (Robert,)  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  London  in  1762,  and  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  St  Mary  hall,  Oxford. 
In  1790  he  published  ms  Key  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  or  an 
Account  of  their  several  tfboks,  their 
Contents  and  Authors,  and  of  the  Times 
in  which  they  were  respectiTely  written ; 
and  in  1796  he  published  his  Hampton 
Lecture  Sermons,  in  which  he  elucidated 
and  defended  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
had  a  short  time  previously  been  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Farringdon,  in 
Berkshire;  in  1802  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Craike,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  1804  to  the  seventh  stall  in  the 
cathedral  at  Durham,  (which  he  retained 
np  to  the  day  of  his  death,)  by  Dr.  Bar- 
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rington,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  who,  upon 
the  demise  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  1805,  removed 
him  from  Craike  to  the  valuable  livings 
of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  In  1808  he  published,  The 
Theory  of  Dreams,  in  wnich  an  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  as  they  are  illustrated 
in  the  most  remarkable  d^ams  recorded 
in  sacred  and  profane  history.  In  1819 
he  published  his  work,  entitled,  The  Con- 
nexion between  the  Sacred  Writings  and 
the  Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classical 
Affes,  illustrated,  principally  with  a  View 
to  Evidence,  in  Confirmation  of  the  Truth 
of  Revealed,  Religion.  In  1827  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  He  died 
m  September  1 834.  Many  works  beudea 
those  enumerated  were  published  by 
him;  amongst  which  may  oe  mentioned 
his  Tours  through  Parts  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  the  years 
1791  and  1792;  and  a  small  work  en- 
titled, Josiah  and  Cyrus.  Upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Migendie  he  was  offmd  a  transla- 
tion to  Uie  see  of  Bangor  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  which  he  declined, 

GRAZIANI,  (Anton-Maria,)aleanied 
and  elegant  Italian  writer,  bom  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  in  Tuscany,  in  1537.  After 
he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
at  Friuli,  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  study 
the  law.  In  1560  he  visited  Rome,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  house  of  Com- 
mendone,  afterwards  cardinal,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  all  his  journeys  into  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  and  refused  to  ^uit 
him,  though  solicited  with  great  promises 
by  Henry  of  Valois,  at  that  time  king  of 
the  latter  country.  After  the  death  of 
Commendone  in  1584  he  was  made  secre- 
tary to  Sixtus  V.  He  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  election  (tf  Clement  YIIL, 
who  in  1592  created  him  bishop  of 
Amelia,  and  sent  him  as  his  nuncio  to 
the  Italian  princes  and  states,  in  order  to 
unite  them  in  a  league  against  the 
Turks.  He  wrote,  De  &llo  C^rib,  Lib. 
v.;  History  of  the  War  of  Cyprus;  De 
yit&  Joannls  Francisci  Commendoni, 
Cardinalis;  De  Casibus  adversis  Viro- 
rum  illustrium;  and  a  collection  of  Sync  • 
dal  Ordinances.    He  died  in  1611. 

GRAZIANI,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  in  1604  at  Pergola,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  educated  at  Bo- 
logna and  Padua.  His  poem,  entitled, 
Cleopatra,  composed  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  attracted  the  notice  of  Francis  I.' 
duke  of  Modena,  who  made  him  his  se- 
cretary in  1637.    He  afterwards  visited 
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Parisy  and  pn  his  return  to  Modena,  in 
1673,  he  published  his  Applicazione  pro* 
fetica  deUe  Gloria  di  Luijgi  XIV.  He 
died  in  1675. 

GRAZZINI.  SeeLAscA. 

GREATHEED,  (Bertie,)  an  amateur 
•rtbt,  of  great  abilities,  bom  at  Guy's 
Qifi^  near  Kenilworth,  in  Warwickshire. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  he  was  sent  in  his  youth  to  travel 
oo  the  continent,  and  while  in  Italy  ac- 

guired  that  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which 
e  afterwards  so  successfully  cultivated. 
On  his  return  to  Endand  he  found  Miss 
KemUe  (afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons)  filling 
the  situation  of  governess  in  his  father's 
family,  and  from  this  circumstance  that 
distinguished  lady,  and  her  no  less  dis- 
tinguished brother,  frequently  afterwards 
became  subjects  for  Mr.  Greatheed's 
masterly  productions.  This  higbly-p^fted 
gentleman  returned  to  the  continent, 
where  he  met  his  death  by  violence, 
falling  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  at 
Vicenza,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1804. 
There  are  several  apartments  at  the 
fiimily  seat  at  Guy*s  Clifi*  enriched  with 
bis  performances. 

ORE  ATOREX,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
musical  performer  and  composer,  bom  at 
North  Winfield,  near  Chesterfield,  in 
Derbyshire,  in  1758.  He  came  to  London 
in  1 772,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Cooke. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  ancient  con- 
certs in  1776  he  assisted  in  the  choruses, 
and  continued  to  perform  there  till  1780, 
when  he  acceptea  the  office  of  organist 
in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle.  After  a  few 
years  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
vocal  music  under  Santarelli  at  Rome. 

I  He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  Florence, 
Venice,  and  other  Italian  cities;  and 
having  passed  through  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
Netherlands,  he  returned  home  at  the 
end  of  1788.  He  now  established  himself 
in  London  as  a  teacher  of  music.  In  1793 
be  succeeded  Mr.  Bates  as  conductor  of 
the  king's  concerts  of  ancient  music,  in 
1801  he  ooBtributed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Tocal  concerts,  and  in  1819  he  ob- 
tained the  situation  formerly  held  by  Dr. 

I  Cooke,  as  organist  and  master  of  the 
stngiDg  boys  at  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
d^  in  1831.  He  left  papers  in  MS. 
•■  ehemistry  and  botany ;  and  during  an 
•seorsion  to  the  British  lakes  in  1817,  he 
nftde  tome  important  observations  and 
experiments  on  a  mode  of  measuring  the 
ahitode  of  Bkountains  by  means  of  the 
baronieter;  His  experiments  formed  the 
snl^t  of  a  paper  published  in  the  Philo- 
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sophical  Transactions,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Roy&l 
JSociety. 

GREATRAKES,  (ValenUne,)  an  em- 
piric, whose  wonderful  cures  have  been 
attested,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Affime,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in 
1628,  and  was  educated  a  Protestant  in 
the  free-school  of  Lismore,  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin ;  but  the  rebellion  break* 
ine  out,  his  mother  took  refuse  with  him 
in  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  his  uncle,  after  whose  death  he  spent 
some  years  in  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  divinity  in  Devonshire,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Ireland.  In  1649  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and 
continued  in  the  army  until  1656,  when 
he  retired  to  Affane,  and,  by  the  interest 
of  the  governor  there,  was  made  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  register 
for  transplantation,  and  justice  of  the 
peace.  At  ine  Restoration  all  these 
places  were  taken  from  him,  and  soon 
after  he  felt  an  impulse,  as  he  calls  it, 
that  the  gift  of  curing  the  kind's  evil  was 
bestowed  upon  him;  and  three  years 
after  he  had  another  impulse  that  he 
could  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases  merely 
by  the  touch.  In  1665  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  performed  many 
cures,  and  was  invited  by  the  king  to 
WhitehaU.  Even  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  an 
eminent  physician,  published  a  pamphlet 
in  praise  of  his  skill.  Having  failed  in 
one  instance,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet, 
entitled.  Wonders  no  Miracles,  or  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrakes'  Gift  of  Healine 
examined,  written  by  Mr.  David  Lloy^ 
reader  to  the  Charter-house,  who  treated 
Greatrakes  as  a  cheat  In  answer  to  this 
he  published,  A  brief  Account  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  and  divers  of  his 
strange  Cures.  This  was  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  right  hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  was  a  patron  of  his,  as  were 
also  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
cures  were  attested  by  Mr.  Boyle,  Sir 
William  Smith,  Dr.  Denton,  Dr.  Fair- 
doush.  Dr.  Faber,  Sir  Nathaniel  Hobart, 
Sir  John  Godolpbin,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr. 
Whichcot,  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  many  other 
persons  of  character  and  reputation.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Harris  says  he  was  living  in  Dublin  in 
1681. 

GREAVES,  (John,)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  antiquary,  bom  in  1602 
at  Colmore,  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire, 
where  his  father  was  rector.     In  1617  he 
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entered  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
9624  he  waa  elected  £rit  of  fi?e  candi- 
dates to  a  fellowship  in  Merton  collie. 
He  devoted  hia  time  to  nuithematici  and 
Oriental  learning,  and  in  1630  be  was 
choeen  geometry  lecturer  in  Ghresham 
college.  In  1635  he  went  to  Holland  to 
littend  the  lectures  of  Golius  at  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  Paris,  and  tlien  visited 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  In  June 
1637  he  embarked  at  Leghorn,  and  from 
thence  be  proceeded  to  Ckmstantinople, 
where,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  PeterW vche, 
the  Enghsh  ambassador,  he  was  introduced 
to  Cynl  Lucaris,  the  Greek  patriarch, 
who  enabled  him  to  procure  valuable 
MSS.  He  then  embarked  for  Alexandria, 
and,  after  visltine  Rhodes,  he  reached 
Egypt  in  September  1638.  After  twice 
penetrating  mto  the  desert,  measuring 
the  pyramids,  and  making  various  oo« 
servadons  on  the  climate,  monuments,  and 
manners  of  the  country,  he  left  Alexan- 
dria in  April  1639.  He  came  back  through 
Italy,  and,  after  visiting  Florence  and 
Rome,  he  embarked  at  Leghorn,  and 
reached  London  in  1640,  bringing  with 
him  many  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Greek 
MSS.,  besides  gems,  coins,  and  other 
valuable  antiquities.  His  attachment  to 
his  royal  master,  however,  exposed  him 
to  the  persecution  of  the  parliament  He 
was  removed  from  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  college,  and,  though  appointed 
to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy 
at  Oxford,  and  permitted  hj  the  king  to 
retain  his  Merton  fellowship,  he  found 
himself  disturbed  in  his  views  of  arrang- 
ing his  papers  for  the  press.  In  this  un- 
dertaking he  was  assisted  by  his  friend 
archbishop  Usher,  and  found  an  active 

Eatron  in  Selden,  who  was  burgess  in  the 
ouse  for  Oxford,  and  to  whom  he  dedi'' 
cated  his  Roman  Foot.  At  last  the  pav* 
liament  ejected  him  from  the  Savuian 
professorship,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
oy  Seth  Ward,  and  he  afterwards  went  to 
reside  in  London,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  studious  pursuits.  He  died  in 
1652.  His  coins  were  left  to  his  friend. 
Sir  John  Marsham,  and  his  astronomical 
instruments  were  presented  to  the  Savi- 
lian professorship  of  Oxford,  with  several 
of  bis  papers.  The  best  known  of  his 
works  are  his  Pvramidographia,  and  his 
Description  of  the  Roman  root  and  De- 
narius. He  had  formed  a  plan  for  adopt- 
ing the  Gregorian  calendar  by  omittmg 
the  bissextile  days  for  forty  years,  which, 
though  approved  of  by  kin?  and  council, 
was  not  adopted  through  uie  turbiUence 
of  the  times. —  He  had  three  learned 
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brothers^  Nicbobi,  Thomas,  and  Edward. 
— ^NioHOLAa  was  a  coasmoaer  of  St 
Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  wheoca,  in  1627, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  ooUege. 
In  1640  he  was  proctor  of  that  nnivcr^y. 
He  waa  dean  (u  Dromove,  in  Ireland. — 
Thomas  was  adnutted  a  scholar  of  CorpM 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  inl^T,  and  oheatn 
fellow  in  16^  and  depity  veadtrof  Am^ia 
during  the  absence  of  Pooock  in  1687. 
He  was  rector  of  Dunsby,  inLineolnskire, 
during  the  times  preceding  the  Restova- 
tion,  and  of  another  living  neiur  London. 
In  1666  be  was  made  a  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral  of  PeterborcMigh,  being  then 
rector  of  Benefield  in  Northamptonshire. 
He  died  in  1676.  He  wrote,  De  Linguss 
Arabics  utilitate  et  prsestantiA,  Oratio 
Oxonii  habita  19  Julii  1637,  Oxford; 
Observationes  qusedam  in  Persicam  Pen- 
tateuchi  Versionem,  printed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Polyglott  Bible ;  Annota- 
tiones  quaedam  in  JPersicam  interpreta- 
tionem  Evangelorum,  printed  in  the  same 
volume.  These  annotations  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
It  iq>pear8  likewise,  by  a  letter  of  his  to 
Baxter,  that  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  a  refutation  of  Mahometanism 
from  the  Alcoran,  upon  a  plan  that  was 
likely  to  have  been  useful  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  Mahometans  to  the  impostures 
of  their  founder.  He  corresponded  much 
with  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  parti- 
culariy  Selden,  and  Wheelocke,  the  Arabic 
professor  bI  Cambridge. -^Edward,  the 

Cigest  brother  of  John  Greaves,  was 
at  or  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and 
admitted  probationer  fellow  of  All  SooJa 
college,  Oxford,  in  1634;  and  studying 
physic,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  thai 
faculty  in  1641,  and  practised  at  Oxfurd. 
In  1643  he  was  elected  superior  lecturer 
of  physic  in  Merton  college,  a  chair 
founded  by  Linacre.  Upon  the  deduiii^ 
of  the  kind's  cause  he  retired  to  Lcmdoni 
and  practised  th^re.  In  1652  he  waa 
examined  for  the  flnt  time  before  the 
College  of  Phy^uans  in  London,  and  in 
1657  was  elected  ieUow.  Alter  the  Re- 
storation he  was  aj^inted  physician 
in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.,  and 
was  created  a  bavonet  He  died  in  1680. 
He  wrote.  Morbus  Epidemieus,  ann*'164d, 
or  the  New  Disease,  with  Signs,  Cauaea, 
and  Remedies;  and  Oratio  habita  im 
.£dibus  Collegii  Medicorum  Ltmdinen'^ 
sium,  25  Julii,  166]«  die  Harveii  M»< 
moris?  dicato. 

GRECOURT,  (John  Baptist  Jomi^ 
Willart  de,)  a  French  poet,  bom,  of  a  r^ 
spectable  Scoteh  family,  at  Tours,  in  1684» 
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He  waslmNu^ht  op  to  the  ecelemiutical  pro- 
icMioB,  and  had  a  canonry  in  the  cfaurcn  of 
St.  Marthi,  in  his  native  city,  when  he  was 
only  ahout  feorteem  He  first  made  him- 
len  known  as  a  preacher ;  hut  he  after- 
wards led  a  disorderly  life,  quitted  the 
Chnroby  and  in  consequence  of  nis  faculty 
of  writing  horlesque  and  licentious  verses, 
was  patronised  oy  the  marshal  duke 
d'Estrees.  His  conversation  abounded 
with  pleasant  sallies  and  malignant  sar- 
casms, which  he  supported  against  re* 
torts  and  detecdons  by  careless  effirontery. 
He  died  in  1743.  His  works  consist  of 
tales,  epimms,  scrngs,  fables,  and  light 
pieces.  His  poem,  entitled,  Philotanus, 
printed  in  1720,  had  apreat  success,  and 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  abb6 
Bisot.  It  is  a  satirical  history  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  in  burlesque  verses,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  humorous. 

OREEN,  (John,)  an  English  prelate, 
bom  aboat  1706,  at  Beverley,  in  Ydrk^ 
shire,  and  admitted  a  sizer  of  St.  John's 
M^ege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1730.  He  soon  after 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Hingeston,  and 
Bi  1744  Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  university,  appointed  him 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  in  January 
1747  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Borouch-green,  near  Newmarket,  which 
he  hera  with  his  fellowship.  He  then 
letamed  to  college,  and  was  ajmointed 
bursar.  In  1748  he  was  elected  regius 
professor  of  divinib^,  with  which  office  he 
held  the  living  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
cbsplaina.  In  1750  he  was  elected  mas^ 
ler  o£  Bene't  college;  in  1750  he  was 
preferred  to  the  deanerv  of  Lincoln,  and 
resigned  his  professorsnio,  and  was  soon 
after  ehoaen  vice-chancellor.  In  1761 
be  exerted  his  polemical  talents  in  two 
ktten^  pabKshed  without  his  name.  On 
Ike  Piifliciples  and  Practices  of  the  Me- 
Ihoaeta,  the  ferst  addressed  to  Mr.  Ber- 
lidge,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Whitefield. 
On  ^e  translation  of  bishop  Thomas  to 
dM  bMiepric  of  Salisbury,  Oreen  was 
■rosaeted  to  the  see  of  Lmcoln,  and  in 
1754  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  Bene't 
eoOegB.  In  1771  he  was  presented  to 
the  lesidentiaryship  of  St.  raid's.  In 
Mmf  1772,  when  the  bill  for  relief  of 
ftcieetant  Dissenters,  &c.,  after  having 
■assfd  the  House  of  Commons,  was  re- 
jUMfeed,  on  the  second  reading,  b]^  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  the  only  bishop 
who  voted  in  its  favour.  He  died  sud- 
dedly  at  Bath,  April  25,  1779.  He  was 
mm  of  the  writers  of  the  Athenian  Letters, 
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pnbHshed  by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  in 
1798,  2  vol^  4to;  and  m  1750  he  pub- 
lished, without  his  name,  the  Academic, 
or  a  Disputadon  on  the  State  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  also  publidied 
some  Sermons. 

OREEN,  (Matthew,)  an  English  poe^ 
descended  from  a  family  in  good  repute 
among  the  Dissenters.  He  mid  a  post  in 
the  Custom-House,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  in  Oracechurch-street,  in  1737. 
He  had  not  much  learning,  but  knew  a 
little  Latin.  He  had  some  free  notions  on 
religious  subjects,  and  though  bred  among 
the  Dissenters,  took  ofibnce  at  their  pre- 
ciseness  and  formality.  His  poem,  entiUed, 
The  Spleen,  was  written  by  piece-meal, 
and  would  never  have  been  completed, 
had  he  not  been  urged  to  it  by  his  friend 
Olover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  who 
sent  it  to  the  press  soon  after  Oreen's 
death*  The  Spleen  had  not  been  long 
published  before  it  was  admired  by  those 
whose  opinion  was  at  that  time  decisive. 
Pope  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ori- 
ginality in  it;  and  Oray,  in  his  corre- 
rndencewith  Horace  Walpole,  observes 
Oreen's  poems,  then  published  in 
Dodsley's  CoUection,  "  There  is  a  profu- 
sion of  wit  everywhere;  reading  would 
have  formed  his  judgment,  and  harmo- 
nized his  verse,  for  even  his  wood-notes 
often  break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry 
and  music" 

GREEN,  (William,)  an  English  divine 
of  the  last  centuiy,  educated  at  Clare 
iiall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  living  of  Hardingham,  in  Norfolk. 
He  published,  The  Song  of  Deborah,  re- 
duced to  metre,  with  a  Translation  and 
Commentary ;  A  Translation  of  the  Ptayer 
of  Habakkuk :  the  Prayer  of  Moses;  and 
die  139th  Tstim,  with  aCommentanr ;  A 
new  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Notes ; 
a  new  Translation  of  Isaiah,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifty-third  chapter,  ivith 
Notes ;  and.  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Notes.     He  died  in  1794. 

GREEN,  (Valentine,)  a  celebrated 
English  engraver,  born  in  Warwickshire 
in  1739.  His  prints  after  the  pictures  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  well  known, 
and  his  plates  of  some  of  the  finest  works 
in  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery  rank  him 
amonff  the  first  engravers  in  England. 
He  med  in  1813,  being  at  the  time 
keeper  of  the  British  Institution.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  six  associate  engravers 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

GREEN,  (Edward  Bumaby,)  author 
n  2 
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of  Bome  poetical  ivorks,  was  educated  at 
Bene't  college,  Cambridge.  He  trans- 
lated Anacreon,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and 
some  parts  of  Pindar,  and  paraphrased 
Persius.     He  died  in  1788. 

GREEN,  or  GREENE,  (Nathaniel,)  a 
general  American  officer,  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  bom  at  Warwick,  in 
Rhode  Island,  about  1741.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
and,  when  hostilities  commenced,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  five  regiments, 
levied  in  Rhode  Island,  to  the  relief  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1776  the  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  major-general,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  many  occasions. 
In  December  1780  he  succeeded  Gates 
in  the  command  of  the  southern  army  in 
Carolina,  and  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1781,  he  was  defeated  by  lord  Comwallis, 
in  an  engagement  near  Guilford  Court- 
house ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April  by  lord 
Rawdon,  near  Camden.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  his  superiority,  and  esta- 
blished his  fame  as  a  nulitarv  commander, 
by  the  victory  which  he  gained  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  in  Georgia,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1786. 

GREEN,  (Thomas,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1770.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  chose  the 
study  of  gen  eral  literature.  H  e  published. 
The  Miclhodian,  a  Poetical  Olio ;  An 
Examination  into  the  leading  Principles 
of  Godwin's  Inquiry  concerning  Political 
Justice ;  and.  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
a  Lover  of  Literature.     He  died  in  1825. 

GREENE,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  bom  at  Norwich  about  1560, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. After  travelling  for  some  time 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
took  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  in  1584. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  long  reside,  or  was  perhaps  driven 
from  Tollesbury,  on  account  of  his  irre- 
gular life,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
spent  in  London.  It  was  his  fate  to 
fall  among  dissolute  companions,  who, 
though  men  of  genius  like  himself,  pro- 
bably encouraged  each  other  in  every 
sensual  enjoyment  Among  these  were 
Christopher  Afarlow,  George  Peele,  and 
Thomas  Nash,  His  career,  however, 
was  short.  He  died  September  5,  1592, 
at  an  obscure  lodging  near  Dowgate,  not 
without  signs  of  contrition.  As  a  poet 
he  has  considerable  merit.  His  writings 
attained  great  popularity  in  his  day,  but 
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until  very  lately  have  been  seldom  con^ 
suited  unless  by  poetical  antiquaries. 
Among  them  are.  The  Myrrour  of  Mo- 
destie;  Greene's  Moiummg  Garment^ 
given  him  by  Repentance  at  the  Fune- 
rals of  Love ;  Never  too  late ;  Greene's 
Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million 
of  Repentance,  1592,  1600,  1616,  1617, 
1621,  1629,  1637.  Of  this  last  a  beauti- 
ful edition  was  printed  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  at  the  private  press  at  Lee  Priory, 
with  a  biographical  preface. 

GREENE,  (Thomas,)  an  English  pre- 
late, born  at  Norwich  in  1658,  and 
educated  in  the  free-school  of  that  city, 
and  at  Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  in 
1680  a  fellowship,  and  became  tutor.  In 
1695  he  was  presented  by  archbishop 
Tenison  to  the  vicarage  of  Minster,  in 
ihe  Isle  of  Thanet,  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  to  the  rectory  of 
Adisham-cum-StapIe  in  Rent,  and  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  into  which 
he  was  installed  in  November  1708, 
having  been  chosen  before  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  in  convocation  for 
that  diocese.  Upon  these  preferments 
he  quitted  the  vicarage  of  Minster,  as  he 
did  the  rectory  of  Adisham  upon  his 
institution  (in  Febmary  1716)  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
Westmuister.  This  he  held  in  commen- 
dam  with  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  October  8, 
1721,  but  was  thence  translated  to  Ely, 
September  24,  1723.  He  had  been 
elected,  May  26,  1698,  master  of  Bene't 
college,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
archbishop  Tenison.  In  1699,  and  in 
1713,  he  served  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor. George  I.,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, appointed  him  one  of  his  domestic 
chaplains.  He  resigned  the  mastership 
of  his  college  in  1716.  He  died  in 
1 738.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  explained  to  the  mesnest 
Capacities,  London,  1710,  12mo,  in  a 
familiar  dialogue  between  a  minister  and 

{larishioner.  2.  The  Prindplet  of  Re- 
igion  explained  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Weak,  ibid,  1726,  12mo.  3.. Four 
Discourses  on  the  four  last  Things,  viz. 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell, 
ibid.  1734,  12mo;  and  several  Occasional 
Sermons. 

GREENE,  (Maurice,)  an  eminent 
composer  of  English  cathedral  music, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greene, 
vicar  of  St.  Olave  Jewry,  in  London,  and 
was  born  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.      He  was  brought  up  in  the 
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choir  of  St  Paul's,  and  was  afierwards  a 
pupQ  bf  Blind,  the  organist  of  that  cathe- 
dral. He  obtained  the  place  of  organist 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  1717,  on  the 
death  of  Daniel  Purcell,  he  was  likewise 
electedorganist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Brind,  Greene  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. In  1726,  on  the  deatli  of  Dr. 
Crofts,  he  was  appointed  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  Eccles,  in 
1735,  hewasmade  master  of  his  majesty's 
band.  In  1730  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge,  on 
which  occasion  his  exercise  was  Pope's 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  He  was  next 
appointed  music  professor  in  the  uni- 
Terdty,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Tudway. 
Owing  probably  to  H  andel's  contemptuous 
treatment  of  mm,  Greene  became  a  par- 
tisan of  Bononciui.  In  1750  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  good  estate  in  Essex, 
left  him  by  his  paternal  uncle.  He  then 
resolved  to  digest  and  publish  a  collection 
of  the  best  English  cathedral  music,  but 
his  health  beginning  to  fail,  he  delivered 
his  materials  to  the  care  of  his  friend  and 
disciple.  Dr.  Boyce,  who  completed  and 

Siblished  the  admirable  work.  Greene 
ed  in  1755.  He  was  in  figure  much 
below  the  common  size,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  deformed ;  but  his  ad- 
dress and  exterior  manners  were  those  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  mild,  attentive,  and 
well-bred.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  of  bishop 
Uoadly. 

GREENHAM,  (Richard,)  a  learned 
Puritan  divine,  bom  about  1631,  and 
educated  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was 
^pointed  to  the  living  of  Dry  Drayton, 
near  Cambridge,  where  he  continued 
about  twen^-one  years,  after  which  he 
removed  to  London,  and  died  two  years 
after,  in  1 59 1 ,  of  the  plague.  His  works, 
consisting  of  sermons,  treatises,  and  a 
coounentary  on  Psalm  cxix.  were  pub- 
lished in  1601,  and  again  in  1612,  foL 

GREENHILL,  (John,)  an  English 
pciiiter,  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  1649. 
He  was  instructed  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  to 
whom  he  was  not  much  inferior.  His 
eopiet  firom  the  works  of  Vandyck  have 
been  mistaken  by  connoisseurs  for  the 
originals.     He  died  in  1676. 

GREENVILLE,   (Sir  Richard,)  a 

gallant  naval  officer,  descended  from  an 

ancient  family  in  the  west  of  England, 

was  bora  about   1540.    At  the  age  of 
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sixteen,  by  the  permission  of  queen  Elirji- 
beth,  he  served  in  the  imperial  army  in 
Hungai-y,  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his 
return,  he  joined  the  troops  employed 
for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and 
in  1571  he  represented  the  co\mty  of 
Cornwall  in  parliament.  He  was  after- 
wards high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  but 
the  bias  of  his  mind  was  chiefly  fixed 
upon  plans  of  forei^  discovery  and  set- 
tlement, proposed  by  his  relation.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;  and  when  the  patents 
were  made  out,  he  obtained  the  command 
of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose, 
consisting  of  seven  small  vessels.  With 
these  he  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1585,  and 
reaching  the  coast  of  Florida  in  June, 
he  left  there  a  colony  of  one  hundred 
men,  and  then  sailed  home.  He  made 
other  voyages,  and,  on  occasion  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  was  appointed  one  of  a 
council  of  war.  In  1591  ne  was  appointed 
vice-admiral  of  a  squadron  fittea  out  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  a  rich  Spanish 
fleet  from  the  West  Indies.  This  fleet 
was  convoyed  by  a  very  superior  force, 
and  Greenville  was  urged  to  tack  about ; 
but  he  preferred  taking  the  chance  of 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
almost  immediately  surrounded  him.  The 
Spanish  admiral,  with  four  other  ships, 
began  a  close  attack  at  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  the  engagement  lasted  till 
break  of  day,  during  which  the  Spaniards, 
notwithstanding  their  vast  superiority, 
were  driven  off  fifteen  times.  At  length 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  crew 
being  either  xiUed  or  wounded,  and  the 
ship  reduced  to  a  wreck,  no  hope  of 
escape  remained.  The  brave  commander 
had  been  wounded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  but  he  caused  his  wounds  to 
be  dressed  on  deck,  and  refused  to  eo 
down  into  the  hold,  and  in  that  state  he 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  was  now 
taken  to  the  cabin,  and  the  sureeon,  while 
in  the  act  of  dressing  his  wound,  was  killed 
by  his  side.  The  admural  still  determined 
to  hold  out,  wishing  rather  to  sink  the 
ship  than  surrender;  but  the  offers  of 
quarter  from  the  Spaniards  induced  the 
men  to  yield.  ■  Sir  Richard  was  taken  on 
board  a  Spanish  ship,  and  honourably 
treated,  but  died  of  his  wounds  in  about 
three  days.  His  last  words,  spoken  in 
the  Spanish  language,  are  his  best  funeral 
euloj^:— "Here  die  I,  Richard  Green- 
ville, with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for 
that  1  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,   fighUng  for  his  country, 
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queen,  religion,  ^d  honour;  my  loiil 
willingly  departing  from  thia  body,  le«T- 
inR  bebmd  th«  lasting  fame  of  having 
behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do."  The  fleet  which  he  en- 
countered consisted  of  fifty-three  sail,  with 
ten  thousand  men  on  boud.  Two  riitps 
were  sunk  by  the  side  of  Greenville  s* 
and  two  more  were  lost  on  proceeding  to 
the  road  of  St  Michael ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Spaniards  lost  %  thousand  men 
in  the  action. 

GREENVILLE,  (Sir  Bevil,)  a  brave 
officer,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1596,  and  educated  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Prideaux, 
After  taking  possession  of  his  estate  he  sat 
in  parliament;  and  in  1638  he  attended 
the  king  with  a  ttoop  of  horse,  raised  at 
his  own  expense,  in  an  expedition  to 
Sootland,  on  which  occasion  ne  received 
tiie  honour  of  knighthood.  Abhorring 
the  principles  which  then  broke  out  in 
open  rebellion,  he  jcnned  the  royal  army, 
and  had  a  command  at  the  battle  of 
Stratum,  in  1643,  when  the  parliamentary 
forces  were  defeated;  ana  he  greatly 
distinguiihed  himself  in  other  engage- 
ments, particttlarlyin  that  at  Lansdowne, 
near  Bath,  fought  snocessfully  agatnst  Sir 
William  Waller,  Julv5, 1643;  buthethert 
reeeived  a  fSeital  blow  with  a  pole-axe. 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  **  That  which  would 
have  clouded  any  victory,  was  the  death 
of  Sir  BevO  Greenville.  He  was,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  person,  whose  activity, 
interest,  and  reputation,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall ; 
and  his  temper  and  affection  so  public, 
that  no  accioent  which  happened  could 
make  any  impression  on  hmi ;  and  his 
example  kept  others  from  taking  anything 
iU,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so;  in  a 
word,  a  brighter  courage  and  gentler  dis- 
position were  never  married  together,  to 
make  the  most  cheerful  and  innocent 
conversation."  His  descendant,  lord 
Lansdowne,  erected  a  monument  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  killed. 

GREENVILLE,  (Denis,)  a  younger 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  to  Sir 
John  Greenville,  first  earl  of  Bath  of  his 
name,  was  bom  in  Comwall,  and  educated 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  His  father- 
in-law,  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham,  con- 
ferred upon  bun  the  rectories  of  Easington 
and  Elwick,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  and  a  pre* 
bend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  On 
December  20,  1670,  he  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity,  being  then  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II. ; 
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and  on  the  14th  of  DeeeaAKie,  1684,  he 
was  installed  dean  of  Durham.  On  the 
1st  of  February,  1690,  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  upon  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
then  in  possession  of  the  throne.  SM>n 
after  the  prince  landed,  he  retired  to 
France,  and  sometimes  lived  at  Corbeil, 
but  more  freouently  at  Paris  and  St 
Germain's.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1703. 
In  earnestness  of  seal  fbr  the  restcvatioB 
of  James  II.  he  probably  excelled  all  hii 
contemporaries;  and  th»e  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  in  his  latter  days  his  inteir 
lects  were  sound.  He  published  serend 
single  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters. 

GREGOIRE,  (Henry  count,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  constitutional  bish<m  of  Blois^ 
bom  in  1750  at  V6ho,  near  LuneviUe. 
In  1772  his  Eloge  de  la  Po^e  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Nand ;  and 
in  1778  he  published,  Essai  sur  TAm^io- 
ration  politique,  physique,  et  morale  dee 
Juift,  which  was  equally  honoured  by 
the  Academy  of  Mets,  and  whic^  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  1789 
he  was  nominated  by  i&  clergy  of  his 
province  a  member  cf  the  States-general; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  five  ecclesiastics 
present  at  the  fiunoui  session  in  the 
tennis-court  at  Versailles.  He  appeared 
as  one  of  the  first  of  the  deigy  who  swore 
fideli^  to  the  constitution,  in  the  con- 
vention he  was  in  fiivour  of  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  regal  office;  but  ha 
endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  the  king 
by  a  general  proposition  for  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  death.  During  the 
reifln  of  terror,  when  the  bishop  of  Paris 
abdicated  his  office,  and  several  of  the 
deray  abjured  Christianity,  Gr^goire 
bololy  stood  forward  as  the  supporter  of 
the  religiim  of  his  country.  In  the 
Senate  he  formed  one  of  a  minority  of 
five  opposed  to  the  accession  of  the  first 
consul  to  the  throne  of  France.  In  1 814 
he  signed  the  act  for  deposing  the 
emperor ;  and  in  1815,  as  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
Additional  Act  Ou  the  restoration  of 
ihe  Bourlxms  he  was  exduded  from  the 
Institute,  and  deprived  of  lus  bishopria 
He  was  ohosen  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1819,  but  was  prevented 
from  retaining  his  seat  by  the  royalists. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment And  died  at  Paris  in  1831. 

GREGORY  I.,  sumamed  the  Great, 
and  a  saint  in  the  Romish  calendar,  waa 
bom  aJt  Rome,  about  550,  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  w^thy  patrician 
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lamiKes  in  that  city.  He  was  early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  pietv,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty  was  appomted  by  tfat 
emperor  Jtistin  the  younger  to  the  post 
of  prefect  of  Rome.  This  office  he 
qmtted  soon  after  the  death  of  his  fatherv 
when  he  eame  into  the  possession  of  im*. 
mense  wealth,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  monas- 
tmes,  six  of  which  he  founded  in  Sicily^ 
md  one  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew^ 
into  which  he  retired  himself,  and  Wat 
soon  after  ordained  a  deacon.  It  was 
about  this  time  that,  seeing  one  day  in  the 
•lave-niarket  some  Anglo-Saxon  children 
exposed  for  sale,  and  struck  with  their 
comely  appearance,  he  is  said  to  hare 
exdaimeot  '*  They  would  be  indeed  not 
An^  but  Angeu  (angels),  if  they  were 
CbnstiaDS."  And  from  that  moment  he 
resolyed  to  use  his  Influence  in  causing 
missiofiaries  to  be  sent  to  England*  Oil 
the  ^evation  of  Pelagius  II.  to  the  papal 
throne,  Gregory  was  sent  in  679  by  that 

rti^  on  a  missioii  to  Constantinople* 
583  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
•mplojed  for  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  pope  Pelagius,  until  at 
len^  he  obtained  permission  to  retire 
a^am  into  his  monastery.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  was  choseA  abbot,  and, 
while  he  was  employed  in  ffoveming  his 
mooaatery,  Pelagius  died  (590),  and 
Gregory,  contrary  to  his  e¥m  earnest 
wis&  and  remonstrances,  was  choseii 
Us  successor  by  the  joint  suflSrages  of 
the  senate,  clergy,  and  people  of  RoHie. 
His  first  step  on  entering  upon  the  duties 
«f  his  pontificate,  was  to  satisfy  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  sees  as  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  faith*  For  this  purpose  he 
wrote  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
declaring  that  he  receired  the  first  four 
councils,  as  the  four  books  of  the  holy 
Gospels;  that  he  reverenced  the  fifth; 
and  that  he  condemned  the  three  chap- 
ters. On  his  accession  to  the  papal 
chair,  a  general  relaxation  of  discipline, 
as  well  as  of  piety  and  morals,  prevailed 
in  the  clerical  orders.  He  therefore  set 
about  the  correction  of  these  evils  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  perseverance. 
He  showed  like  xeal  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  He  was  humble,  mild, 
compassionate,  hospitable,  and  disinter- 
ested; an  utter  enemy  to  all  pomp, 
grandeur,  and  show;  and  was  indefSati- 
gabls  in  instructing  his  flock,  both  b^ 
iireaching  and  writing.  But  with  all  his 
nnmiMty,  be  was  a  most  xealous  assertor 
of  the  power  and  prerogatives  which  his 


predecessors  had  exercised,  or  at  any 
time  claimed.  He  often  declared  that 
he  had  rather  lose  his  life,  than  suflbr  the 
see  of  St  Peter  to  fi)rfeit  any  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  it  had  ever  enjoyed,  or  the 
prime  apostld  to  be  in  any  way  injured  or 
robbed  of  his  rights.  Thus  he  maintained 
and  asserted,  with  fts  much  resolution 
and  vigour  as  any  of  his  predecessors, 
the  pretended  rieht  of  receiving  appeals 
ftom  all  parts  of  the  Christian  woiia;  ot 
re-examining  the  causes  which  had  been 
Judp^ed  and  determined  by  the  metro- 
politans, or  the  provincial  synods;  and 
of  reversing  their  sentence  or  judgment 
bv  the  authority  of  St  Peter.  He  was 
also  a  strict  advocate  for  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  In  694  he  assisted  Theude- 
linda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  in  con-* 
verting  that  people  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
About  this  time  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople assumed  the  titie  of  (Ecumenical, 
or  Universal  Patriarch.  This  measure 
alarmed  Ghregorv,  who  endeavoured, 
through  the  memum  of  his  nuncio,  as 
well  as  in  a  long  letter  to  the  patriarch 
himself,  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish 
that  invidious  titie.  When  he  found 
himself  unsuccessftd  in  these  applica- 
tions, he  wrote  to  the  emperor  and  em-^ 
press,  inveiffhing  against  the  patriarch, 
as  one  who  by  that  ambitious  assumption 
attempted  to  enthral  the  whole  Church, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  forerunner 
of  Antichrist;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and  to  persuade  them  to  join  in 
a  common  cause  against  a  man  who,  by 
this  new  appellation,  disclosed  his  design 
of  engrossing  to  himself  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  authority.  All  the  pope's 
efibrtS)  however,  to  oiprive  the  patriarch 
of  his  new  titie  were  mefiectual,  and,  to 
his  great  mortification,  as  well  as  jealousy, 
he  was  informed  of  its  being  entailed  on 
his  rival  and  his  successors.  Upon  this 
hia  nuncio,  in  compliance  with  the  ex- 
press orders  of  the  pope,  renounced  the 
patriarch's  commimion.  In  596  he  em- 
barked in  an  imdertaking  on  which  he 
had  for  some  time  been  intent,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  Saxons  in 
Britain  to  the  Christian  faith.  Several 
circumstances  concurred  at  the  time  to 
favour  his  design.  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent)  and  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  in  Britain,  had 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert, 
king  of  Paris,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
and  was  allowed  the  free  exeriHse  of  her 
religion.  This  princess,  partly  by  her 
own  influence,  and  parUy  by  the  efforts 
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of  the  clergy  who  had  folbwed  her  into 
Britain,  gradually  formed  in  the  mind  of 
Ethelbert  an  inclination  to  the  Christian 
religion.  While  the  kin^  wai  in  this 
dlfposition,  Gregory  sent  Angustin,  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Andrew,  accom- 
panied hy  for^  monks,  into  this  island, 
in  order  to  hring  to  perfection  what  the 
queen  had  beffun.  in  the  mean  time 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
first  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Patri- 
arch, had  died,  and  was  succeeded  b^ 
Cyriacus,  who  soon  after  discovered  his 
determination  to  defend  his  right  to 
the  same  title  which  had  produced  the 
variance  between  his  preaecessor  and 
Gregory.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  which  now  (595)  took 
place  between  them,  that  the  latter,  by 
way  of  a  contrast  to  the  patriarch's  as- 
sumption, adopted  the  appellation  of 
*'  Servant  of  the  Servants  ot  God,"  which 
his  successors  have  retained  to  this  day, 
and  have  affected  to  use  it  even  when  ex- 
hibiting the  most  despotic  arrogance.  In 
601,  at  the  request  of  Augustin,  he  sent 
a  fresh  colony  of  monks  into  Britain,  and 
with  them  cbrections  to  that  apostle  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he  has  been  called, 
which  proved  the  means  of  introducing 
the  grossest  corruptions  and  superstitions 
into  the  species  of  Christianity  esta- 
blished through  his  mission ;  for  he  in- 
structed Augustin  to  permit  the  Saxons 
to  retain  many  of  theur  pagan  customs, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  pro- 
vided that  they  applied  them  to  Chris- 
tian objects ;  a  permission  which,  though 
calculated  to  answer  political  purposes, 
was  directiy  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  and  apposed  in  its  very 
nature  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  was  this  the  onlv  instance 
of  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Gregory.  He  flattered  the  most  infa- 
mous characters,  to  secure  their  protec- 
tion and  munificence  to  the  Church. 
From  the  testimonies  collected  by  Bayle, 
it  appears  that  he  showed  extreme  com- 
plaisance towards  Brunehaut,  queen  of 
France,  who,  according  to  many  histo- 
rians, was  the  most  abandoned  woman 
upon  earth.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  in 
flatterine  terms  to  the  usurper  Phocas, 
who  had  murdered  the  emperor  Mauri- 
tius, and  had  seized  on  his  cro^  n.  in  the 
beginning  of  604,  Gregory  was  attacked 
with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  which 
daily  rained  strength,  and  at  length  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  that  year,  after  he  had  presided  over 
the  Roman  church  rather  more  than 
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thirteen  years  and  a  half,  and  when  it  is 
supposed  he  was  not  above  sixty  years  of 
affe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sabinianus 
of  Volaterra.  Gregory  certainly  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  abilities,  and  many 
commendable  qualities.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strange  mixture  of  inconsistency 
in  his  character.  In  some  respects  he 
discovered  a  sound  and  penetrating  judg- 
ment, but  in  others  the  most  shameful 
and  superstitious  weakness.  He  invented 
new  offices  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  the  sacraments,  in  which  he  pre* 
scribed  a  vast  number  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies that  were  unknown  before  his 
time ;  and  he  took  great  pains  in  reform- 
ing tiie  psalmody  of  the  Church,  insti- 
tuting an  academy  of  choristers,  whom 
he  himself  taught  to  chant,  and  for  whose 
use  he  composed  that  music  which  goes 
by  his  name.  It  is  to  him,  likewise, 
that  we  owe  the  invention  of  expressmg 
musical  sounds  by  the  seven  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1705,  in 
4  vols,  foL,  by  Denis  de  St.  Martha,  and 
William  Bessin,  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur. 

GREGORY  II.,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
educated  in  the  Lateran  palace,  under 
pope  Sergius.  He  was  afterwards  or- 
aained  deacon,  and  selected  by  pope  Con- 
stantine,  as  the  most  learned  man  of  liis 
church,  to  accompany  him  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  710.  Upon  the  death 
of  Constautiue  in  715,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  papal  dignity;  soon  after  which  event 
the  Lombards  made  an  irruption  into  the 
imperial  territories,  and  took  by  surprise 
the  city  of  Cums.  Gregory  had  re- 
course to  the  governor  of  Naples,  who 
for  a  stipulated  reward  undertook  to 
recover  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise.  In  717  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  having  resigned  the  imperial  dig- 
nity and  retired  to  a  monastery,  Leo, 
surnamed  the  Isaurian,  was  by  the  senate 
and  army  raised  to  the  throne.  Gregory 
congratulated  him  upon  his  accession, 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  receive 
him  to  his  communion,  and  acknowledge 
him  for  his  sovereign.  In  721  he  held  a 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  several  canons 
were  enacted  on  the  subject  of  unlawful 
marriages,  and  other  points  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  estates  of  the  Churcn.  In 
725  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  visited 
Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
the  aposties,  after  having  resolved  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  embrace  the 
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monftstic  life.  During  bis  stay  at  Rome 
1m  imposed  a  tax  on  every  house  or 
family  in  his  dominions  of  a  silver  penny, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rome-scot,  or 
Peterpence.  This  tax,  which  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  was  laid  on 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Englimd,  was  origi- 
nally destined  solely  to  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  was  afterwards  converted  by 
the  popes  to  their  own  use,  and  levied 
under  the  denomination  of  a  tribute  to  St. 
Peter,  till  Henry  VIII.  eased  the  country 
of  that  burden.  In  726  the  emperor  Leo, 
scandalized  at  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  imaffes,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
With  Sub  design,  he  issued  bis  famous 
edict,  forbidding  any  kind  of  worship  to 
be  given  to  images,  and  caused  it  to  be 
immediately  promulgated  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  As  soon  as  Leo  had  pub- 
lished his  edict,  he  wrote  to  the  pope  to 
exhort  bis  holiness  to  concur  with  nim. 
In  his  answer,  the  pope  declared  with 
great  warmth  for  the  worship  of  imajros ; 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  emperor  n^om 
persevering  in  his  design;  threatened 
him  with  the  indignation  of  St.  Peter; 
and  openly  declared  that  he  would  oppose 
to  the  utmost  of  bis  power  what,  by  a 
most  gross  [>erver8ion  of  language,  he 
called  so  impious  an  undertaking.  The 
emperor,  however,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
ordered  his  edict  to  be  published  in  Italy. 
Gregory  afterwards  held  two  councils, 
one  against  the  Iconoclasts,  and  another 
to  forbid  marriage  to  those  who  had  once 
entered  the  monastic  rule.  It  was  under 
his  pontificate  that  Boniface  went  as  a 
missionary  into  Gemianv.  Gregory  died 
in  February  731,  after  he  had  governed 
the  Romish  church  between  fifteen  and 
dxteen  years.  His  Liturgy,  with  a  Greek 
version  by  Gregory  Codinus,  was  printed 
by  Morel  at  Paris,  in  1595,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Fronton 
du  Dnc's  Auctuarium. 

GREGORY  III.,  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
was  upon  the  death  of  Gregory  II. 
mianimously  chosen  his  successor  by  the 
Roman  people  and  clergy,  and  was  the 
last  pontiff  whose  decree  of  election  was 
eooumed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna. 
He  declared  himself  a  determined  sup- 
porter of  the  worship  of  images,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo,  and 
hi*  son  Constantine,  exhorting  them  to 
rcnoonce  thehr  error,  and  to  return  into 
the  boeom  of  their  mother  the  Catholic 
chnrcb.  In  732  he  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  he  procured  a  decree  to 
be  pained,  establishing  the  worship  of 
imagtti  and  denouncing  a  sentence  of 
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excommunication  agamst  all  who  should 
presume  to  pull  down,  destroy,  profane, 
or  blaspheme  them ;  and,  to  signalize  his 
zeal  against  the  imperial  edict,  be  ex- 
pended lare;e  sums  on  the  purchase  of 
pictures  and  statues,  with  which  he  filled 
the  churches  at  Rome,  and  encouraged 
the  people  in  the  daily  worship  of  them ; 
he  also  caused  relics  to  be  brought  from 
all  parts  to  Rome,  where  he  buih  a  mag- 
nificent oratory  for  their  reception  and 
worship.  In  740  he  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, owing  to  the  unwarrantable  conduct 
of  Gregory  in  receiving  some  rebels 
against  that  prince  into  his  protection. 
In  this  extremity  Gregory  had  recourse 
to  the  celebrated  Chanes  Martel,  who  at 
that  time  ruled  France  with  an  absolute 
sway,  under  the  title  of  mayor  of  the 
palace.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  between 
Charles  and  the  pope  was  concluded,  and 
publicly  notified,  the  Lombards  found  it 
prudent  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  and 
to  retire  within  their  own  dominions. 
Gregory  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  policy,  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  separation  of  the  Italian 
Srovinces  from  the  Grecian  empire,  as  he 
ied  in- the  latter  end  of  741,  after  a  pon- 
tificate of  ten  years  and  nine  months. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Zacharias. 

GREGORY  IV.,  a  native  of  Rome, 
was  raised  to  the  tiara  on  the  death  of 
Valentinus,  in  827.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  instituting  the  festival  of  All 
Souls'  day.  When  the  quarrel  took  place 
between  the  emperor  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  and  his  sons,  Lotharius  persuaded 
the  pope  to  accompany  him  into  France,  in 
order  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  his  father :  but  Gregory  drew 
upon  himself  Uie  dissatisfaction  of  both 
parties,  and  even  of  the  French  bishops.. 
He  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  the 
city  of  Ostia,  as  a  protection  against  the 
descent  of  the  Saracens ;  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Gregoriopolis,  but  it  soon 
resumed  its  ancient  appellation,  by  which 
it  is  known  to  this  day.  He  died  in  844, 
after  presiding  over  the  Roman  church 
for  sixteen  years ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sergius  II.  • 

GREGORY  v.,  whose  original  name 
was  Bruno,  was  a  German  by  birth,  and 
nephew  or  cousin  of  Otho  III.  That 
pnnce  was  encamped  with  his  army  at 
kavenna,  when  pope  John  XV.  died  in 
996,  on  which  event  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome  were  induced,  at  his 
powerful  recommendation,  to  choo«*e 
Bruno  for  their  bishop.     At  his  ordiua- 
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tion  he  aaramed  the  nmine  of  Orrery; 
and  soon  afterwards  solemnly  crowned 
Otho  em^ror,  who  had  hefore  heen  only 
styled  king  of  Germany.  Upon  the 
breaking  up  of  this  council,  Otho  re- 
turned with  his  army  to  Germany. 
Scarcely  had  he  repassed  the  Alps,  when 
Crescentius,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  power,  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  revolt^ 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  choose  himself  for  their  nead, 
under  the  titles  of  consul  and  prince  of 
the  republic.  These  events  obliged 
Gregory  to  fly  from  Rome,  on  which 
occasion  Crescentius  declared  the  see 
vacant,  and  raised  to  it  one  Philagathua, 
who  took  the  name  of  John  XVI.  Gre- 
fforjr  had  taken  un  his  residence  at 
Pavia,  where  he  held  a  council  in  997, 
in  which  he  excommunicated  Crescen- 
tius, as  well  as  the  usurper  of  his  see,  and 
all  their  accomplices.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  Otho,  prevailed  upon 
by  the  entreaties  of  Gregory,  returned  to 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  advanced,  toge- 
ther with  the  pope,  towards  Rome.  At 
their  approach,  John  betook  himself  to 
flight,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  pope's  friends,  was  deprived  of  his 
siffht,  and  otherwise  cruelly  mutilated* 
When  the  city,  on  account  of  a  want  of 
prevision,  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
Crescentius,  with  the  garrison,  withdrew 
to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  that  ambitious  man 
and  his  accomplices  were  ignominiously 
executed.  Gregory  died  in  tne  beginning 
of  999,  after  a  short  pontificate  of  two 
years  and  nine  months,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sylvester  II. 

GREGORY  VI.,  whose  name  was 
John  Gratian,  became  pope  in  1044,  after 
the  abdication  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  had 
rendered  himself  the  object  of  universal 
contempt  and  abhorrence  by  his  wicked- 
ness and  debaucheries.  The  Romans, 
when  Benedict  was  driven  out  of  the 
city,  placed  John,  bishop  of  Sablna,  in 
the  papal  chair  in  his  stead,  under  the 
name  of  Sylvester  III.;  but  Benedict's 

Sarty  prevailing  again,  Sylvester  was 
riven  out,  in  his  turn,  after  he  had 
worn  the  tiara  for  three  months,  and 
Benedict  was  restored.  Upon  Gregory's 
accession,  therefore,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  three  persons  who  were  pretenders 
to  the  honour  of  being  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  In  this  state  of  things,  Henry  III., 
king  of  Germany,  assembled  a  council  at 
Sutri  in  1046,  which  deposed  the  three 
popes,  and  elected  Gement  II.  There- 
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upon  Gregory  retired  to  a  moaasteiy, 
wnere  he  ended  his  days. 

GREGORY  VII.  (HUdebtand,)  was 
son  of  a  carpenter  ei  Soano,  ia  Twcany. 
He  entered  among  the  monks  of  Cluni, 
and  obtained  preferment  at  Rome,  and 
in  1073  waa  elected  successor  to  Alex- 
ander II.  In  his  new  dignity  he  soon 
assumed  extraordinary  powers,  and,daini- 
ing  superiority  not  onlv  in  all  spiritual, 
but  temporal  afiairs,  ne  reffaroed  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  as  vassals  whom  he 
could  appomt  and  depose  at  his  pleasure. 
His  presumption  soon  embroiled  him  with 
his  ancient  friend,  Henrr  IV.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  had  the  weaklieM  to 
submit  to  his  power  by  the  most  morti- 
f^ng  penance.  A  reconciliation  waa 
followed  by  fresh  disputes,  and  at  laat 
Henry  elected  another  ponti^  in  oppo- 
sition to  Gregory,  while  the  ofibnded 
Italian  prevailed  upon  the  German  princes 
to  appomt  another  emperor.  At  len^ 
Gr^ry,  tired  with  the  dissensions  whieh 
his  mordinate  ambition  had  raised  around 
him,  and  disgiuted  with  the  murmurs  of 
the  Romans,  retfared  to  Salerno,  where 
he  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1085.  Hit 
last  wor^  mart,  **  I  have  loved  justioe^ 
and  hated  iniquitr ;  and  therefiire  I  di« 
in  exile."  Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
of  his  Letters  have  reached  our  time,  and 
are  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Collect  ConciL  He  is  also  generallr 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of,  A 
Commentary  upon  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  which  some  writers  have  im- 
properiy  ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  of,  A  Commentary  upon  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  MS.  in  the  arohiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth. 

GREGORY  VIIL  (Albert  de  Mora,) 
of  Benevento,  succeeded  Urban  III.  in 
1187,  and  died  two  months  after,  on  the 
1 7th  of  December,  exhorting  the  Christian 
princes  to  undertake  a  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  The  anti-pope  Bourdin  aa* 
sumed  also  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII* 
Gregory  was  succeeded  by  Clement  III. 
GREGORY  IX.  (Ugolino,)  of  the 
family  of  the  count  of  Segni,  and  nephew 
to  Innocent  III.,  succeeded  Honorius  III. 
in  1 227.  He  excited  the  Christian  prinoea 
to  undertake  a  crusade,  and  Frederic  II., 
emperor  of  Germany,  though  twice  ex* 
communicated  for  his  disputes  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  joined  the  expedition.  Gre« 
gory  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  ]24I| 
and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  IV. 

GREGORY  X.  (Tebaldo,)  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Visconti,  born  at 
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Piacenia,  was  elected  pope  in  1271,  while 
]ie  was  in  the  Holy  Land  with  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales.  He  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Lyons,  and  laboured  earnestly 
to  heal  all  schisms  in  religion,  and  to  re- 
ooDcile  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 
He  died  in  January  1276,  at  Arezza 

GREGORY  Xl.(Pietro  Roger,)  nephew 
to  Qement  VI.,  and  son  of  the  count  of 
Beaofort,  of  Limousin,  succeeded  Urban 
V.  in  1370.  He  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  concord  and  reconcHiatiim  amonr 
the  Christian  princes,  and  distinguished 
binifelf  by  his  benevolence,  his  cbari^, 
and  his  liberal  patronage  of  letters.  He 
Qoitted  Avignon,  where  the  pcmes  had 
nzed  their  residence  for  several  years, 
and  transferred  the  see  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1378,  affed  for^r-seven,  and 
vas  succeeded  by  Urban  V  I.  Gregory 
vas  the  first  that  condemned  the  doctrmes 
cfWickltC 

GREGORY  XIL,  (Angelo  Connrio.) 
a  native  of  Venice,  made  a  cardinal  by 
laiocent  VII.,  was  elected  pope  in  1406, 
daring  the  schism  in  the  West.  He  was 
opposed  by  Benedict  XIII.,  the  other 
pope,  and  at  last  a  general  council,  held 
at  Piss,  deposed  both  the  competitors, 
ioddected  Alexander  V.  in  1409.  Gre- 
gory, who  wished  to  oppose  the  po- 
ceedings  of  the  council,  at  last  fled  to 
Oaetaand  Rimini,  and  sent  in  hisabdica- 
titm  to  the  council  of  Constance.  He 
died  at  Recanati,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1417,  aged  ninety-two. 

OR^K)RY  XIII.  (Carlo,  or  Uffo, 
Booncompagno,)  a  Bolognese,  succeeded 
Ros  V.  in  1572.  He  was  an  able  civilian, 
and  warmly  opposed  the  Protestants.  He 
embellishea  Rome  with  churches,  palaces, 
and  porticoes,  and  inunortalized  himself 

ithe  reformation  of  the  Kalendar,  and 
ad(^on  of  the  style  which  bears  his 
Bame.  He  was  assisted  by  Lilio,  an  able 
Mtronomer  of  Rome;  but  though  the 
plan  was  acknowledged  to  be  universally 
ttiefal,  it  was  pertinaciously  rejected  by 
the  IVotestant  princes  of  Europe.  Gregjory 
also  nublished  the  Decretals  of  Gratian, 
tmiched  with  learned  notes.  He  died 
in  1585,  aged  eighty-three,  and  was  buried 
in  his  magnificent  Gregorian  chapel  in  St. 
Peter's.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  V. 
GREGORY  XIV.  (Nicolo  Sfondrate,) 
son  of  a  senator  of  Milan,  succeeded 
Urban  VII.  in  1590.  He  declared  him- 
self, at  the  suggestion  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spa^  against  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
levied  an  army  to  enforce  his  threats: 
but  his  troops  were  defeated.  He  died 
of  the  stone,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
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1591,  aged  fifty-«even,  aad  waasooeeeded 
by  Innocent  IX. 

GREGORY  XV.  (Akwmdro  Lndo- 
yisio,)  of  an  andrat  £amiljr  of  Bek^na, 
was  archbishop  of  his  native  town,  and 
made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  V.  He  was 
elected  pope  in  1621,  and  died  on  the 
Sth  of  July,  1623,  aeed  sixty-nine.  He 
founded  the  Coliege  de  Pn^iagandft  Fide, 
erected  the  see  of  Paris  mto  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  assisted  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Poland  in  their  wars.  He 
wrote,  EvkUAm  ad  Regem  Persarum 
Schah  Abbas,  cum  Notis  Hegalsoni,  8vo ; 
Decisions  de  la  Rote.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  VIII. 

GREGORY  NAZI ANZEN,  was  bom 
in  328  at  AriansuoA,  an  obscmre  village 
near  Nazianzum,  in  Cappadooia.  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  or  rank  and  pro- 
nerty,  originally  belonged  to  a  sect  ciuled 
Hypsistanans,  whose  religion  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  and  Fiiganism;  bul 
having  married  a  Christian,  he  was  by 
his  wife's  persuasion,  and  tiiat  of  some 
pious  clergy  to  whom  she  introduced 
nim,  converted  to  the  Christian  £uth,  and 
was  al  length  elected  bishop  of  Nazian* 
zum,  where  he  had  (^dated  as  pastor  for 
forty-five  vears.  Hu  son  Gregory  was 
first  placed  at  Caesarea  in  CapMdocia, 
idience  he  afterwards  removed  to  Csesarea 
in  Palestine,  and  thence  to  Alexandria. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Basil,  afterwards 
so  famous  m  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
and  with  Julian,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  With  the  former  he  entered 
into  the  strictest  intimacy  of  friendship. 
They  lived  together  in  the  same  house, 
pursued  the  same  studies,  and  adopted  a 
similar  mode  of  thinking  in  religious 
matters.  Basil  quitted  Athens  before  his 
friend,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  undei^ 
take  the  office  of  rhetorical  professor,  the 
duties  of  which  he  ably  discharged  for  a 
short  time.  Feeling,  however,  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  his  parents,  he  set  out  for 
Constantinople,  on  his  jouniey  home- 
wards. Not  long  after  his  return  he  was 
baptized,  being  then  about  thirty  years 
of  age;  from  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  study. 
Having  been  repeatedlv  pressed  by  his 
friend  Basil,  wno  had  embraced  the 
monastic  life  amon^  the  mountains  of 
Pontus,  to  visit  him  m  his  retirement,  he 
joined  him  about  359,  and  subjected  him- 
self to  the  same  severe  discipline.  He 
soon  after  returned  to  Nazianzum,  at  the 
request  of  .his  father,  who  prevailed  upon 
him  to  enter  into  orders,  and  ordained 
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him  a  presbyter.  Soon  afterwards  he 
withdrew  again  into  retirement  with  his 
friend  Basil,  from  which  he  occasionally 
returned,  and  preached  to  the  people  at 
Nazianzum.  But  the  growing  infirmities 
of  his  father  rendered  it  necessary  that 
Gregory  should  take  up  his  residence  at 
Nazianzum,  where  for  some  years  he 
officiated  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
pastoral  office.  He  was  instrumental, 
about  this  time  (370),  in  promoting  the 
election  of  Basil  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Cffisarea ;  and  was  himself  soon  after 
appointed  by  the  latter  to  the  see  of 
Z&^me,  a  dreary  place,  whence  Gregory 
soon  returned  to  his  father  at  Nazianzum, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  hortatory  eloquence.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  took  place  about  374, 
he  retired  to  Seleucia,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  in  a  monastery. 
At  this  period  the  Arian  party  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  empire,  and,  as  they 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Valena,  they 
harassed  the  Orthodox  with  incessant 
persecutions,  and  drove  them  from  their 
churches.  Gregory  was  now  invited  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  found  the  Ortho- 
dox-cause reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  He 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion, and  preached  in  his  lodgings  to 
those  who  were  disposed  to  attend.  In 
a  short  time  the  fame  of  his  eloquence 
drew  after  him  a  considerable  con^ega- 
tion,  when  being  presented  with  the  nouse 
in  which  he  resided,  he  converted  it  into 
a  church,  which  he  entitled  the  church 
of  Anastasia,  or  the  Resurrection,  be- 
cause the  Orthodox  faith,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  suppressed  in  this  city, 
seemed  to  have  its  resurrection  on  tins 
spot  His  great  success  in  gaining  con- 
verts excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Arians, 
who  threatened  him  with  violence.  His 
learning  and  eloquence  also  attracted 
disciples  from  distant  parts,  and  among 
others  St  Jerome,  who  upon  every  occa- 
sion glories  in  having  had  the  honour  of 
studying  under  so  great  a  master.  Theo- 
dosius  had  now  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  H  e  favoured  the  Orthodox, 
and  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Arians  in 
turn  ;  issued  severe  edicts  against  them ; 
and  drove  them  with  violence  from  the 
thurch  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  then  con- 
voked a  council  of  ail  the  bishops  of  the 
East,  to  regulate  matters  concerning  the 
vacant  or  disputed  sees  which  had  been 
for  many  years  in  possession  of  the 
Arians.  The  council  condemned  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  been  irregularly  elected  to 
the  bishopric  of  Constantinople,  and 
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placed  Gregory  in  the  episcopal  seat 
But  this  calm  was  of  short  duration :  to 
a  cessation  of  persecution  from  without, 
succeeded  internal  dissension.  Gregory 
had  forborne  to  persecute  the  Ariau 
party  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  and  the  Orthodox  misinterpreted  his 
abstinence  from  intolerance  into  luke- 
warmness  in  the  faith.  He  now  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  a  scene  of  turbulence, 
which  was  little  suited  to  the  pacific 
eentleness  of  his  spirit ;  and  in  June  381 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  people  and 
fathers  of  the  council  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia.  His  farewell  address, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  pathetic  eloquence,  and  abounds  in 
passages  of  singular  beauty.  A  few  days 
after,  Gregory  was  on  his  return  to  Cap- 

Sadocia.  On  his  arrival  at  Ca^sarea  he 
elivered  an  impressive  funeral  oration 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Basil,  who 
had  died  there  some  time  before,  in  which 
he  recalls  to  mind  their  juvenile  studies 
at  Athens,  their  long  intimacy,  and  the 
events  of  their  chequered  lives.  After 
paying  this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  he  withdrew  to  his  native 
Arianzum,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  far  from  the  turmoil  of 
courts  and  councils,  busy  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden,  and  in  writing  poetry, 
a  favourite  occupation  with  him  from  his 
youth.  *  After  his  return  he  was  earnestly 
importuned  to  imdertake  the  charge  of 
the  see  of  Nazianzum,  which  had  con- 
tinued vacant  from  the  time  of  his  father's 
death;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  quit  his  retirement,  where 
he  died  in  389,  when  probably  about 
sixty- five  years  of  age.  He  was  in  many 
respects  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  piety  was  ardent  and  sincere,  though 
not  untmctured  with  superstition;  and 
his  morals  were  strict  and  regular,  but 
partook  too  much  of  the  unnatural  severity 
enjoined  by  monastic  discipline.  His 
benevolence  and  charity  were  boundless, 
and  led  him  to  devote  almost  the  whole 
of  his  income,  whether  arising  from  his 
public  situations  or  his  paternal  estate, 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  He 
was  a  zealous  and  able  champion  in  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, whence  he  obtained  the  title  of  'O 
OtdkoyoSf  or  The  Divine,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. His  learning  was  profound,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  character  of  beins^  the 
best  scholar  of  his  age.  The  prize  of  elo- 
quence he  certainly  won  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries, excellmg  them,  to  use  tf^e 
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laogmige  of  Dupin,  in' "  the  purity  of  his 
words,  the  nobleness  of  his  expressions, 
the  ornaments  of  his  discourse,  the  variety 
of  his  fiffures,  the  justness  of  his  compa- 
ritons,  uie  beauty  of  his  reasonings,  and 
the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  St  Jerome 
and  Suidas  say,  that  he  was  an  imitator 
of  Polemon,  but  we  may  say,  that  his 
style  approached  very  near  to  that  of 
liocrates.  How  lofty  soever  it  be,  it  is 
natural,  flowing  gently  and  pleasantly; 
hb  periods  are  full,  and  well  sustained 
to  their  close;  he  has  a  wonderful  co- 
piousness of  words,  an  unparalleled  ease 
of  expression,  and  a  most  agreeable  turn 
of  wit.  His  orations  are  composed  with 
much  art  and  method,  for  in  them  he 
always  adopts  the  style  best  suited  to  his 
lubject  and  his  auditory,  so  that  we  may 
renture  to  class  him  with  the  most  per- 
fect orators  of  Greece;  yet  he  affected 
too  many  antitheses,  allusions,  similitudes, 
comparisons,  and  other  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments, which  sometimes  render  his 
oratmry  effeminate."  Erasmus  confesses 
that  he  was  altogether  discouraged  from 
attempting  the  translation  of  Nazianzen, 
oo  account  of  the  acumen  and  smartness 
of  his  style,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  his  matter,  and  those  somewhat  ob- 
scure allusions  which  are  frequently  in- 
terspersed among  his  writings.  Gregory 
h  said  to  have  written  no  fewer  than 
30,000  lines  of  poetry.  Part  of  his 
poems  were  published  in  the  edition  of 
nis  works  b^  the  abb^  de  Billy,  Paris, 
1009-1 1,  which  contains  also  his  orations 
and  epistles ;  twenty  more  poems,  under 
the  tine  of  Carmina  Cygnea,  were  after^ 
wards  published  by  J.  ToUius,  in  his 
Insignia  Itinerarii  Italici,  4to,  Utreoht, 
1696;  and  Muratori  discovered,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  Anecdota  Grseca,  Padua, 
1709,  a  number  of  Gregory's  epigrams. 
He  is  a  soberer  writer  than  his  successor 
Cfarysostom,  and  has  more  of  tlie  calm 
impressive  eloquence  of  conviction.  He 
and  bis  friend  Basil  brought  the  oratorical 
arts  of  ancient  Greece  into  the  service  of 
the  Christian  cause,  and  one  of  Gregory's 
pvatest  complaints  against  Julian  is,  that 
that  emperor  had  forbidden  Christian's 
the  stody  of  Greek  literature.  In  his 
two  orations  against  Julian,  he  somewhat 
departs  from  ms  usual  style,  and  assumes 
that  of  a  powerful  invective  in  reply  to 
the  paneg3rrics  of  Libanius,  Eunapius, 
and  oCh^r  admirers  of  that  emperor. 

GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  one  of  the 

fathers  of  the  Church,  was  bom  in  Cap- 

padoda  about  332.    He  was  a  younger 

Moth^  of  St  Basil,  and  enjoyed  the 
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advantages  of  a  liberal  education  under 
able  masters,  and  distinguished  himsekf 
bj^  his  proficiency  in  literature  and 
science.  He  excelled  in  rhetoric,  and 
'preached  as  a  professor  and  pleader  with 
great  success.  He  married  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  piety,,  named  Theosebia,  of 
whom  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  spoken  in 
the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  He 
appears  to  have  officiated' as  reader  in  a 
church,  and  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended for  the  ecclesiastical  life.  Through 
the  persuasion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  he 
was  induced  to  relinqmsh  his  secular 
pursuits,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  of  the  Scriptures^ 
Having  taken  orders,  he  became  as 
eminent  in  the  pulpit  as  he  had  been 
formerly  at  the  bar.  About  the  year 
372  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in 
Cappadocia,  by  his  brother  BasU,  when 
he  was  about  forty  years  of  agei  In  this 
see  he  si^alized  his  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  CaUiolic  faith,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Arians ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
that  party,  and  was  banished  from  his 
see  by  the  emperor  Valens  about  374. 
On  the  death  of  Valens  in  378,  he  was 
recalled  by  Gratian,  and  restored  to  the 
possession  of  his  episcopal  see.  He  was 
present  at  the  synod  held  at  Antioch  in 
378,  and  was  deputed  to  visit  the  churches 
in  Arabia,  which  had  suffered,  in  common 
with  the  other  eastern  churches,  during 
the  Arian  persecution  under  Valens.  On 
his  journey  home  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  at  once  to  gratify  his  wishes 
to  view  the  scenes  of  Christ's  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection,  and  to  endeavour 
to  allay  the  factions  and  quarrels  which 
existed  among  the  Christians  in  that  city. 
Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  had  at  this  time 
become  very  common  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  were  strongly  recommended 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  particularly  the 
monks,  as  an  essential  part  of  rebgion. 
It  is  therefore  deserving  of  being  recorded 
to  Gregory's  honour,  that,  convinced  as 
he  was  not  only  of  their  inutility,^  but  of 
their  baneful  tendency,  he  ventured  to 
expose  himself  to  the  odium  of  the  supers 
stilious,  by  dissuading  his  friends  from 
undertaking  such  pilgrimages.  Not  long 
after  his  return  from  his  Arfd)ian  progress, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  council  that  met 
at  Constantinople  in  381 :  and  to  him  was 
confided  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  Creed 
explanatory  of  the  Nicene ;  which  was 
adopted.  He  is  said  to  have  been  present 
at  the  council  held  in  the  same  city  in 
383.     His  name  also  appears  in  the  lists 
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of  tbe  prgUtiM  wbo  wen  pretint  at  &• 
sjrnod  Wd  at  ConitanCmeple  in  90^ 
for  tibo  inarpMe  of  a^nittbe  ike  ooo" 
troireny  oetwecn  Agapim  and  Bigadina. 
He  m  hi^y  eztoUed  for  tha  extent  of 
hit  Uarainy,  ^  qmckneet  d  hie  part% 
the  penuaanreneiB  of  hit  elDqaence,  and 
the  piety  and  tanetity  of  hit  life.  That 
he  was  not  exempt  from  crednlity,  haw** 
ever,  ii  ahundantly  manifest  from  the 
marvellous  relations  which  he  has  inftro** 
duoed  into  his  eulosies  of  eminent  chacae*- 
ters,  jparticiilariy  his  Life  of  Gr^;ory  of 
Neo-Cassarea,  sumamed  Thanmatniyis. 
From  several  expressions  in  his  wm% 
he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  same 
erroneous  opinion  with  Origen  concerning 
ftiture  punishments, — that  they  will  be 
temporary,  and  terminate  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  sufferers.  Dupin  remarks 
that  **  his  way  of  writing  is  aflfected,  and 
his  style  by  no  means  natnraL  He  qieaks 
more  like  a  declsimer  than  an  orator.  He 
is  always  rendered  abstruse  either  b^  alle- 
gories, or  abstract  reasoning.  He  mingles 
philosophy  with  divinity,  and  makes  use  of 
the  principles  of  the  pmlosophers,  both  in 
his  explication  of  mysteries,  and  in  his 
discourses  of  mocality ;  upon  which  ac- 
count his  works  are  more  like  the  trea- 
tises of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  than  those  of 
anv  other  Christians."  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Paris^  1615,  2  vols^ 
fol.,  which  was  followed  by  an  Appendix 
in  1618,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the 
version  and  notes  of  Fronton  du  Duc^ 
and  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Claude 
Mord.  This  edition  was  repnnted^  but 
with  less  neatness  and  eorssotnassy  in 
1638,  3  vols,  foL 

GREGORY,  (Theodonw,)  sumamed 
Thaumaturgus,  was  born,  in  the  third 
century,  of  rich  and  noble  parents,  at 
Neo-Ctesarea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  edo- 
cated  very  careftilly  in  the  learning  and 
religion  of  Paganism  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  warm  xealot;  but  losing  this 
parent  at  fourteen  T^m  of  age,  his  inclir 
nations  led  him  to  Christianity.  Having 
studied  the  law  for  some  time»  he  w^t 
first  to  Alexandria,  then  become  famous 
by  the  Platonic  school  lately  erected 
there.  Returning  home^  he  staid  for  a 
short  time  at  Athens,  and  then  applied 
himself  once  more  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  growing  weary  of  it,  he  turned  to  philo- 
sophy. The  fame  of  Orieen,  who  at  that 
time  had  opened  a  schooT  at  Ceesarea  in 
Palestine,  soon  reached  his  ears*  To 
that  city  therefore  he  betook  himself,  and 
placed  himself  under  that  celebrated 
master,  who  endeavoured  to  settle  him  in 
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the  fbU  belief  of  Christiaaity.  Ahool 
239  he  took  leave  of  Or^n,  after  de- 
Kvering  before  a  nmnerous  audienoa  a 
m^Ie  oration  in  his  praise,  and  retamed 
to  Keo-CKsarea,  and  was  ordained.  Here 
he  continned  till  about  250,  when  be  fled 
from  the  Decmn  persecution;  but,  as 
soon  as  tba  storm  was  over,  he  returned 
to  his  charge,  and  in  a  general  visitation 
of  his  diocese  established  in  everv  plaos 
anniveraaiy  festivals  and  solemnities  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered 
in  the  late  persecution.  Not  long  after- 
wards (264)  he  attended  at  the  synod  at 
Antioch,  where  Paul  of  Sonosata,  bishop 
of  ^  placc^  made  a  feigned  recantation 
of  his  heretical  opinions.  He  died  most 
probably  in  the  following  year.  With 
respect  to  the  miracles  ascnbed  to  him, 
they  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  are  more  no- 
merons  and  extraordinaiy  than  will  now 
be  readily  credited.  His  works  were 
printed  in  Greek  and  Ladn,  1626,  foL, 
and  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers*  Gerard 
Vostius  also  printed  an  edition  at  Ments  * 
in  1604,  4to. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  (St)  fre- 
quently called  Gboboius  Flosemtius 
GaEooRius,  was  bom,  of  a  noble  family, 
at  Auvergne,  in  559.  He  was  educated 
by  his  uncle  Gallus,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Tours  in 
573.  He  assisted  at  the  council  held  at 
Paris  in  577,  req[»ecting  Pretextat,  bishop 
of  Rouen,  and  strongly  opposed  the  vio- 
lence of  some  of  the  members  of  that 
assembly,  particularly  Chilperio  and  Fra* 
degonde.  He  went  afterwards  to  Roma, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gre- 
gory the  Great  He  died  in  596.  Ha 
wrote  a  History  of  France,  in  ten  books; 
eight  bodes  of  The  Bliracle%  or  Lives  of 
the  Saints;  and  other  works^  in  the 
Library  of  the  Fathers.  The  best  edition 
ia  that  by  Dom  Ruinart,  1699,  foL 

GREGORY,  king  of  ScoOand,  8Im>. 
ceeded  Ethus  in  875.  After  routing  Iha 
Danei^  he  made  a  treaty  with  aSm, 
by  which  that  prince  formally  made  ovar 
to  him  all  that  the  Scots  had  acquired  hj 
conquest  He  then  passed  over  to  Ire« 
lan{  subdued  that  kingdom,  and  took  an 
oath  of  the  people  that  they  would  never 
admit  the  English  or  Danes  into  the 
island  without  his  leave.  He  biult  the 
city  of  Aberdeen.  He  died  in  8^  after 
a  glorious  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

GREGORY,  of  Rimini,  general  of  the 
Aiigustines,  a  celebrated  sclMlastic  diTine, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  called  the 
Authentic  Doctor,  wrote  a  Commentary 
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OB  the  Matter  of  the  Sentences;  Com- 
BMDtaij  uk  the  Epittlet  of  St  Paul ;  a 
IVeattse  on  Usury,  and  other  works, 
fiimaiJ,  1522,  foL     He  died  in  1358. 

GREGORT,  of  St.  Vineont,  a  Flemish 
fftanstriaan,  bom  at  Bruges  in  1584. 
li  1604  he  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome, 
ad  afterwards  studied  mathematics  un«^ 
ier  Oavins.  He  became  a  reputable 
wofesioi'  of  those  sciences  himself  and 
Mt  iastruction  was  solicited  by  sereral 
frinces ;  he  was  called  to  Prague  by  tho 
emperor  Ferdinand  II. ;  and  Philip  IV., 
kiog  of  ^Mtn,  was  desirous  of  having  him 
to  teach  the  mathematics  to  his  son,  the 
young  prince  John  of  Austria.  He  died 
in  1667.  He  published,  Opua  Geometric 
cm)  Quadratures  Circuli,  et  Sectionum 
Coni,  Antwerp,  1647,  2  vols,  fi>L 

GREGORY,  (James,)  the  first  of  Bik 
eiunent  family  of  learned  men  in  Scofr^ 
iiiid,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gre^ 
gory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  aod  was  bom  at  Aberdeen 
is  1638.  He  was  educated  at  first  under 
the  care  of  hi»  mother,  who  instructed 
bim  in  the  mathematics^  a  taste  for  which 
•oeace  seems  to  have  been  hereditarv  in 
his  fanuly,  and  afterwards  in  the  lan- 
gsttes  at  the  grammap-school  and  Mari* 
ichd  eoU<m  at  Aberdeen.  He  made  the 
vofks  of  Gsl2^,  Kepler,  and  Des  Cartes, 
bii  pnncipal  sta^,  and  be^  early  to 
Bske  improvements  upon  their  discoveries 
in  optics,  the  first  of  which  was  the  in^ 
Tcation  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  which 
itiU  bears  his  name,  and  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  which  he  puUished  in 
bii  Optica  promota  (166S),  at  the  age  of 
tven^lMur.  About  1664,  or  1665,  he 
csas  to  Iiondon,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
ptttiBg  hia  tdeaoope  made;  but  failing 
m  fins,  throuch  tbs  inezp^tness  of  the 
vtirts  he  employed,  he  dropped  the  pur- 
ant,  and  reoolved  to  make  the  toiv  of 
U^y,  &en  tlie  mart  of  mathematical 
kanung^  with  iho  view  of  prosecuting 
hisCsTourile  stvdy.  He  spoU  some  time 
al  Fadoa,  wbero,  in  1667,  ho  published 
his  Vera  C^cnU  et  UyperbdsB  Quadra- 
tva,  whidi  waa  reimnnnicated  to  the 
Bo^  Society,  where  it  met  with  the 
ceomendaticm  of  Lord  Biounker  and  Dr. 
Wdltt.  Ha  reprinted  it  at  Venice,  and 
poUii^  it  the  fallowing  year,  1668, 
together  with  another  niece,  entitled,  Geo- 
■strwPan  omversalls,  insttrviens  quan- 
tilalun  CmvMcwBa  transmutationi  et  men- 
ans,  in  which  ha  is  allowed  to  have 
shown,  for  the  firat  time,  a  method  Ibr  the 
trsaswtatioa  of  eurvea.  These  works 
cntagad  the  notice,  and  procured  the 
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aathor  the  eonreqpondence,  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  ihe  age,  Newton,  Huy- 
ffens,  Walha,  and  others.  On  his  return 
from  his  travds  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  communicated 
several  pikers  to  the  Philosophical 
IVansactions.  In  1668  he  puUished 
another  work,  entitled,  Exereitationea 
Geometricse,  and  about  ihe  same  time  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
universitv  of  St  Andrew's,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  six  years.  In  1672  he  pub- 
lished. The  great  and  new  Art  of  weigh- 
ing Vanity,  or  a  Discovery  of  the  Ignor- 
ance- and  Arrogance  of  the  great  and 
new  Artist,  in  his  pseudo-philosophical 
Writings,  by  M.  Patrick  Mathers,  arch- 
bedel  to  the  university  of  St  Andbrew's : 
to  which  are  annexed  some  Tentamina 
de  Motu  ]>enduli  et  projectorum ;  this  is  a 
satirical  piece,  written  to  expose  the  igno- 
rance of  Sittdare,  professor  at  Glasgow, 
in  his  hydrostatical  writings.  In  the 
same  year  Sir  Isaac  Newton  having  con^^ 
trived  a  new  reflecting  telescope,  and 
made  several  olijectioas  to  Gregory's, 
an  amicable  dilute  arose  between  tm>8e 
two  philosophers.  In  the  course  of  this 
dispute  Gregory  described  a  burning 
concave  mirror,  which  was  approved  by 
Newton,  and  afterwards  came  into  com- 
mon use.  In  1674  he  was  called  to 
Edinbureh,  to  fill  the  chair  of  madiema- 
tics  in  Uiat  university.  This  place  he 
luid  held  but  little  more  than  a  year, 
when,  in  October  1675,  being  Employed 
in  ahowing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
through  a  teleso<^e  to  some  of  his  pupils, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  total  bhnd- 
ness,  and  &ked  a  few  daya  after,  in  the 
thirty-eeventh  year  of  his  age. 

GREGORY,  (David,)  elder  brother  of 
the  precedinff,  was  bom  in  1627  or  1628, 
and,  although  he  possessed  all  the  geniua 
of  Uie  other  branches  of  his  fimiily,  waa 
educated  by  lus  fiuher  for  trade,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  mercantilo 
house  in  Holland.  He  was  skilled  in 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  mechanics, 
suggested  several  improvements  in  artil- 
lery, and  ia  said  to  nave  been  the  first' 
who  possessed  a  barometer  in  Scotland, 
which  at  one  thne  enosed  him  to  the 
danger  of  being  tried  oy  the  presbjrtary 
for  witchcraft    He  died  about  1720. 

GREGORY,  (David,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  born  in  1661  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  also  received  his  earlier  educa- 
tion, but  was  afWrwards  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  that  university.  The  great  advantage 
of  his  unde's  papers  induced  his  friends 
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to  var^e  him  to  itady  the  mathematics,- 
to  which  he  applied  with  such  success,  that 
he  was  advanced  to  the  mathematical 
chair  at  Edinhurgh  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  The  same  year  he  published  a 
treatise,  entitled^  Ezercitatio  Geometrica 
de  Dimendone  Figunurufn,  Edinb.  1684, 
4to:  this  is  accounted  his  masterpiece. 
He  soon  perceived  the  excellence  of 
Newton's  philosophy,  and  was  the  first 
who  had  the  merit  of  introducing  it  into 
the  schools,  by  his  lectures  atEdmburgh. 
In  1691,  hearing  of  Dr.  Bernard's  inten- 
tion to  resign  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  introduced  to  Newton, 
who  recommended  him  to  Flamsteed, 
through  whose  interest  he  was  elected 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
same  year,  having  been  first  admitted  of 
Balliol  college,  and  incorporated  M.A. 
February  8,  and  created  Al.D.  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  same  month.  He  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  design  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Bernard,  to  print  all  the  works 
of  the  ancient  mathematicians;  and  he 
published  an  edition  of  Euclid  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  fol.,  in  1703.  He  afterwards 
joined  with  his  colleague.  Dr.  Halley, 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  Apollonius's 
Conies.  Dr.  Bernard  had  left  materials 
for  the  first  four  books,  which  Gregory 
undertook  to  complete,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  death,  whicn  happened  October  10, 
1708.  l^ere  are  several  papers  of  his 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vols, 
xviii.  xix.  xxi.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  He 
left  also  in  MS.  A  short  Treatise  of  the 
Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Logarttbms, 
which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Keill's 
translation  of  Commandine's  Euclid ;  and, 
A  Treatise  of  Practical  Geometry,  pub- 
lished by  Maclaurin.  He  was  an  inti^ 
mate  friend  of  Newton,  and  was  entrusted 
with  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Principia,  for  the 
purpose  of  -making  observations  on  it 
Of  these  Newton  availed  himself  in  the 
second  edition. — His  eldest  son,  David^ 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ 
Chtirch,  Oxford,  booame  rector  of  Semly, 
In  Wiltshire ;  was  installed  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  June  8,  1736,  and  dean. 
May  18,  1756.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  professor  of  modem  history  and  lan- 
guages on  the  foundation  of  that  pro- 
fessorship by  George  I.,  prolocutor  of  the 
lower  house  of  Convocation,  and  master  of 
Sherbum  hospital,  near  Durham.  He 
died  in  1767,  and  was  interred  in  Christ 
Church  cathedraL — ^His  brother,  Jambs, 
succeeded  him  in  the  mathematical  pvo- 
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fessotship  at  Edinburgh,  and  held  Uiat 
office  for  thirty-three  years,  and  retiring 
in  1725,  was  succeeded  by  Madaurin. 
A  daughter  of  his,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomptishments,  was  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  that 
furnished. the  subiect  of  Mallet's  well- 
known  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret 
— Another  brother,  Chaxlis,  was  created 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew's 
by  queen  Anne  in  1707.  Tliis  office  he 
held  for  thirty-two  years ;  and  resigning 
in  1739,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David, 
who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of 
his  family,  and  died  in  1763. 

GREGORY,  (John,)  professor  of  me- 
dicine in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1724.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  James  Gregory,  M.D., 
professor  of  medicine  in  Kill's  college, 
Aberdeen;  grandson  of  David  Gregory, 
of  Kinardie,  and  grand-nephew  of  James 
Gregory,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
telescope.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, Leyden,  and  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  Ring's  college,  Aberdeen,  and 
took  the  defiree  of  M.D.  In  1754  he 
went  to  London,  but  was  reoalled  in  1756 
by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  professor  of  physic  in  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  to  &1  that  chair. 
During  his  stey  in  London  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1766, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Whytt,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  as  his 
majesty  s  first  physician  in  Scotland ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  chair  of  professor  of  the  practice  of 
physic,  wliioh  was'  just  resigned  by  Dr. 
Rutherford.  '  Dr.  Gregory  gave  three 
successive  courses  of  practiced  lectures. 
Afterwards  he  lecturea,  alternately  with 
Cullen,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic.  These  lectures  he  kept  up  till 
the  time  of  his  deiath,  which  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1773,  when  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  To  this  me- 
lancholy event  Beattie  refers  in  the  closing 
stanzas  of  his  MinstreL.  He  wrote.  Com- 
parative View  of  the  Stote  and  Faculties 
of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World ; 
Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of 
a  Physician,  and  on  the  Method  of  pro- 
secuting Inquiries  in  Philosophy;  £le-^ 
ments  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  for  the 
use  of  Students.  This  work  he  left  im- 
perfect. His  death  happened  while  he 
was  lecturing  on  pleurisy. — His  son. 
Jambs,  finished  that  course  of  lectures, 
and  published,  in  1774,  a  small  tract  of 
his  father's,  entitled,  A  Father's  Legacy 
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to  hit  Dangbten,  a  very  popular  publi- 
cab'on.  In  1788  all  his  works  were  pub- 
lished toe«ther  in  4  toIb,  8vo,  with  a  life 
of  the  anUior  by  Mr.  Tytler  (Lord  Wood- 

DODSelfi^) 

GREGORT,  (John,)  a  learned  Engrlish 
divbe,  bom  at  Amersham,  in  Bucking- 
hamtfajre,  in  1607.  He  earlpr  discoYer^ 
•  itrong  inclination  for  learning ;  but  the 
eircmnstances  of  bia  parents  were  too  nar- 
row to  enable  them  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education.  They  were  so  mucb  respected, 
however,  for  their  piety  and  honesty,  that 
Mine  of  their  wealthier  neighbours  were 
induced  to  interest  themselves  in  bis  be- 
half, and  to  send  bim  in  tbe  capacity  of 
•erritor  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1624,  where  be  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Oeorge  Morley,  afterwards 
bidiop  of  Winchester.  Having  been  ad- 
nutted  into  orders,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  cha^ains  of  his  college  by  tbe 
dein,  Dr.  Brian  Duppa.  In  1634  be 
poblished  a  second  edition,  in  quarto,  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ridley's  View  of  tbe  Civil 
and  Ecdesiastica]  Law,  witb  notes;  by 
whidi  he  acquired  mucb  reputation,  on 
aoeoottt  ci  ihe  civil,  bistoricfU,  ecdesias- 
tieal,  snd  ritual  learning,  and  the  skiU  in 
indent  and  modem  bmsuages.  Oriental 
M  well  as  European,  displayed  in  it. 
When,  in  the  year  1638,  Dr.  Duppa  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  tie  ap- 
pomted  Gregory  his  domestic  chaplain, 
collsted  him  to  a  prebend  in  that  church, 
•odfUpon  his  translation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Sahihury,  in  1641,  appointed  him  a 
prebendary  of  bis  new  see;  but  being 
letlomly  attacbed  to  the  royal  cause, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
wtween  the  king  and  parliament,  he  was 
deprived  of  both  his  prebends,  by  which 
lieaK  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 
In  diis  condition  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
*B  obscure  ale-house  on  K  idlington  Green, 
*tfr  Oxford,  where  he  lived  in  great 
prifaey.  In  1646  he  published.  Notes 
^  Observations  on  some  Passages  of 
Scripture,  4to,  which  were  reprinted  at  dif- 
fBimt  periods,  and  afterwards  translated 
iato  Latin^  and  inserted  in  tbe  Critici 
Sfcn.  For  many  years  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  hereditary  gout,  which,  in 
^  year  last  mentioned,  attacked  him  in 
the  stomach,  and  proved  fatal  to  him, 
in  the  thirty- ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
posthumous  woriLS  (Gr^orii  Posthuma) 
vers  published  in  1650,  1664,  1671,  and 
1683,  4to.  This  volume  contains,  A 
Diteoune  of  the  LXX.  Interpreters;  the 
Race  and  Manner  of  their  Interpretation ; 
A  Discourse  declaring  what   time  the 
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Nicene  Creed  began  to  be  sung  ii^  the 
Church ;  a  Sermon  upon  the  Resurrection, 
from  1  Cor.  XV.  verse  20 ;  Kcuwaw  8cvr<pof , 
or,  a  Disproof  of  him  in  the  third  or  St 
Luke,  verse  36 ;  Episcopus  Puerorum  in 
die  Innocentium ;  De  .£ris  et  Epochisy 
showing  the  several  accounts  of  time 
among  all  nations,  from  the  creation  to 
the  present  age;  The  Assyrian  Monarchy, 
being  a  description  of  its  rise  and  fall ; 
The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Terrestrial 
Globe.  Besides  these  be  wrote  a  tract 
entitled,  Alkibla,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  antiquify  of  worshipping 
towards  the  east.  There  is  a  MS.  (^  his 
entitled,  ObservationeB  in  Loca  qusedam 
excerpta  ex  Johannis  MalelsB  Chrono* 
grajpma,  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford ; 
and  he  intended  to  publish  a  Latin 
translation  of  that  author,  with  annota* 
tions.  He  translated  likewise  from  Greek 
into  Latin,  1.  Palladius  de  Gentibus  Indie 
et  Brachmanibus;  2.  S.  Ambrosius  de 
Moribus  Brachmanorum ;  3.  Anoujrmua 
de  Brachmanibus ;  which  translations 
came  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of 
Edmund  Cbilmead,  chaplain  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  then  into  those  of 
Edward  Byshe,  who  published  them  in 
bis  own  name,  London,  1665,  4to. 

GREGORY,  (George,)  a  divine  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  and  was  bom  there 
in  1754.  He  was  educated  at  Liverpool 
for  the  counting-house,  in  which  he  spent 
some  years;  but  feeling  a  distaste  for 
commercial  pursuits,  he  studied  at  the 
university  or  Edinburgh,  and  at  length 
took  orders  in  the  Established  Church. 
In  1782  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
became  evening  preacher  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  and  afterwards  vicar  of 
West  Ham,  in  Essex,  for  which  prefer- 
ment he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Addington, 
afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  employed 
him  to  defend  his  administration.  He 
died  in  1808.  He  published,  Essays, 
historical  and  moral;  A  translation  of 
Lowth's  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrews;  Church  Histoiy;  The 
Life  d  Chatterton,  inserted  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica;  The  Economy  of 
Nature ;  and  Sermons.    He  left  for  the 

fress.  Letters  on  Philosophy,  2  vols,  and 
tetters  to  his  Son,  2  vols.  He  was  also 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  New  Annual 
Register. 

GREGORY,  (James,)  professor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  born 
at  Aberdeen  in  1753.  He  wrote,  De 
Morbis  coeli  mutations  medendis ;  Con- 
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specins  Medtctnft  theoMtktt;  F1i{k»o- 
phical  and  Literary  Essays;  MMAorial 
presented  to  the  Managers  rf  ttie  Royal 
Infirmary  Of  Edinburgh,  4to,  1800 » 
Cullen*s  first  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  with  Notes  j  this  went  through 
seven  editions.  He  also  published  A 
^per  ki  the  Transactions  (h  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  theory  of 
the  moods  of  verbs.    He  died  in  1821. 

OREIG,  (Samuel  Carlowitc,)  a  naral 
officer,  bom  in  Scotland.  Ht  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  admiral  Hawke, 
at  the  defeat  of  ConBans,  and  at  the 
^king  of  the  Havannah.  After  the 
peace  of  1763  he  entered  th«  Russian 
"Service,  and  was  promoted  by  the  empresfc 
for  his  skill  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Chio  (where  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  was 
"destroyed)  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Russian  navy.  Besides  other  signal  marks 
of  imperial  favour,  he  received  an  estate 
In  Livonia.     He  died  in  1788. 

GRENADA,  (Louis  de,)  a  Dominican, 
bom  at  Granada  in  1504.  Devoted  to 
the  duties  and  austerities  of  a  monastic 
life,  he  had  the  firmness  to  refuse  the 
bishopric  of  Braganza  when  offered  to 
him  oy  queen  Catharine  of  Portugal, 
sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He 
died  in  1688.  He  wrote,  The  Sinner's 
Guide ;  Memorial  of  a  Christian  Liffe  | 
A  Catechism;  A  Treatise  on  Prayer; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Bishops ;  lu^ 
structions  for  Preachers;  and  Sermons. 
The  greater  teart  of  them  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  and  Latin  into 
French  by  IS&ther  Girard,  and  published 
in  2  vols,  fbl.,  and  8  vols,  8vo. 

GRENAN,  (Benfgnus,)  a  Latin  poet, 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Harcourt.  He 
was  bom  at  Noyers,  in  Burgundy,  in 
1681,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1723.  He 
was  the  friend  and  poetical  rival  of  pro^ 
feasor  Coffin,  and  maintained  against  nim 
the  superiority  of  the  wine  of  Burgundy 
over  tnat  of  Champagne.  His  verses 
contain  many  noble  and  delicate  senti- 
ments. 

GRENVILLB,  (George,)  an  English 
statesman,  bom  in  1 702.  H e  was  younger 
brother  of  Richard  Grenville,  earl  Temple, 
and  was  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Buckingham.  He  is  known  in 
parliamentary  history  for  his  two  bills, 
one,  passed  in  1757,  for  the  iTiore  regular 
payment  of  the  navy;  and  the  other, 
passed  in  1770,  for  the  trial  of  contested 
elections.  In  1754  he  was  made  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  soon  after  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  in  1763  chancellor  of  the 
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fixch^quer.  la  1765  be  resigned  hoi 
post  to  lord  Rockincham,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  published  a  vindication 
of  his  ministry,  entitled,  Conslderationa 
on  the  Commerce  and  Finances  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  on  th«  Measures  taken  by  the 
Ministry  fVom  the  Conohision  of  tho 
Peace)  relative  to  the  great  Objecta  of 
National  Interest:  a  pumphlet  called^ 
The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  1768^ 
has  idso  been  ucribed  to  him»  He  died 
in  1770,  leaving  bv  his  lady,  the  datighter 
of  Sir  William  WyndhanH)  the  t&arquis 
of  Buckingham,  lord  Grenville,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville,  all  of  whom  grsatly 
distinguished  themselves. 

GRENVILLE,  (WiUiani  W^dham, 
lord,)  third  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1759,  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  in 
177d,'he  gained  the  Chancellor*s  prin 
for  a  composition  in  Latin  Terse,  the 
subject  bemg  Vis  Electrica.  He  took 
the  degree  St  B.A. ;  and  then  entered 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  for  the  bar ;  but  his  attention 
was  soon  diverted  to  the  more  exciting 
field  of  politics.  In  Febraary  1782  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Bucking* 
ham :  and  in  September  following,  when 
his  orother,  earl  Temple,  (aftlrwards 
marquis  of  Buckingham,)  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  Mr.  Grenvilla 
accompanied  him  as  private  secretary. 
In  December  following  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Burke  as  paymaster  of 
the  army,  and  in  tlie  House  of  Commone 
he  became  the  able  Coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
his  cousin-german.  In  1784  he  wat 
eletted  for  Buckinghamshire.  He  had 
not  Completed  his  thirtieth  year  when  Ire 
Was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Common*  (January  6,  1789),  on  tlM 
death  of  the  richt  honourable  Charleft 
Wolfhin  ComwiOl;  and  in  less  than  foot 
tnonths  he  was  made  secretary  of  ttati 
of  the  home  department  He  was  then 
(1790)  re-elected  for  Bucklnghamshinft ) 
but  before  the  elos«  of  the  yetct  he  Waft 
removed  to  the  House  of  liOrds  by  4 
patent  of  peerage,  dated  November  2Sk 
In  the  followmg  May  he  exchanged  lh« 
fteals  of  home  secretary  for  those  of  th6 
foreign  depattttient,  which  he  retained 
until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  hi 
February  1801.  While  he  held  the  port  of 
foreign  secretary  ho  maintained  a  port 
and  bearing  of  stern  defiance  towaids  tha 
Freneh  Directory,  and  in  termsof  bauclity 
and  indignant  scorti  MgbMc^  to  M.Chau^ 
velin,  who  had  been  ambassador  Sr 
London  previously  %o  ^e  deadi  of  Louis 
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XVI^  and  claimed  to  be  itill  recognised 
in  that  capacity,  an  order  for  that  gentle- 
man's immemate  departure  firpm  the 
kingdom.  The  Frencti  government  de- 
spatched M.  Maret  (afterwards,  under  the 
empire,  due  de  Bassauo)  to  negotiate  the 
neutrality  of  this  countrv ;  but  so  deter- 
mined was  lord  GrenviUe  not  to  allow 
the  least  opening  to  their  influence,  that 
he  persisted  in  refusing  that  emissary  even 
to  visit  him,  contrary,  as  was  thought,  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1795,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  the  king  (George  III.)  during 
his  passage  to  open  parliament,  lord 
Grenviile  brought  in  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  royal 
person ;  and  on  the  success  of  this  mea- 
sure, he  followed  it  up  by  another  bill  to 
suppress  the  foimatiou  or  continuance  of 
seditious  societies.  He  took  an  active 
nart  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  nromotine  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  and  snared  with  him 
in  giving  the  intimations,  on  which  the 
Roman  Caholics  of  that  country  founded 
their  claims  to  emancipation.  When,  in 
Mav  18049  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Addineton  administration,  Mr.  Pitt  be- 
came first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  without 
having  stipulated  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, lord  GrenviUe  and  Mr.  Windham 
reluised  to  join  him ;  and  from  that  tune 
ontil  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his  lordship 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  In  the  beginning  of  1806 
lora  Grenviile  became  prime  minister, 
and  Mr.  Fox  took  the  foreign  secretarv- 
thip.  But  after  being  in  office  for  the 
short  period  of  thirteen  months,  this  ad- 
ministration was  dismissed.  Lord  Gren- 
viUe suffered,  at  this  time,  not  a  Uttle  in 
his  popularity,  b;^  obtaining  an  act  of 
parliainent,  enabling  him  to  hold,  toge- 
ther with  the  premiership,  the  office  of 
snditor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  in  1 795,  in  Ueu 
of  the  ranf  ership  of  St  James's  and  Hyde 
Parks,  and  which  he  retained  untU  his 
death.  In  December  1809  he  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Portland  as  chanceUor  of  the 
nmversitj  of  Oxford.  His  instaUation 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  July,  1810.  He 
cootinoed  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppoeiiion 
during  the  war ;  but  on  the  final  defeat 
of  the  French  in  1814  he  congratulated 
the  country  on  the  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate peace,  and  in  the  following  year 
sopported  ministen  in  their  resolution  to 
depose  Napoleon.  He  edited  tiie  Letters 
which  had  been  written  by  the  first  earl 
of  Chathan  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt 
(aftorwardf  lordCamefford^  whowas  killed 
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in  a  duel  with  Mr,  Best  in  1804),  whep 
at  Cambridge.  He  also  published,  A  Mew 
Plan  of  Finance,  as  presented  to  ParUa- 
ment,  with  the  Tables,  1806 ;  and,  A 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  1810.  He 
enriched  an  edition  of  Homer,  privately 
printed,  with  valuable  annotations ;  and 
translated  into  Latin  several  pieces  from 
the  Greek,  EngUsh,  and  Italian,  which 
were  circulated  among  his  friends  under 
the  title  of  Nugse  Metncss.  As  a  speaker 
lord  GrenviUe  was,  perh^s,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  debaters  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  spent  the 
close  of  a  long  and  active  life  in  literary 
retirement  at  his  seat  oi  Dropmore,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1834.  Lord  GrenvUle 
married,  in  1792,  the  Hon.  Anne  Pitt, 
only  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  lord 
Camelford,  and  sister  and  sole  heiress  of 
the  second  lord,  above  mentioned.  As 
he  led  no  issue,  the  barony  of  GrenviUe 
has  become  extinct 

GRESHAM,  (Sir  Thomas,)  descended 
from  an  ancient  famUy  in  Norfolk,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1519.  His  father, 
Sir  Richard,  was  lord  mayor  in  1517, 
and  was  so  distinguished  for  opulence, 
abiUties,  and  integrity,  that  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  CromweU,  and 
suggested  to  that  minister  the  advantage 
of  a  place  of  pubUc  accommodation  for 
the  London  merchants,  which  the  muni- 
ficence of  his  son  afterwards  provided. 
Sir  John  Gresham  served  the  office  of 
sherifi*  in  the  mayoralty  of  his  brother 
Richard,  and, not  only  founded  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  but  also  endowed  the 
free-school  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and 
bestowed  the  government  of  it  upon  the 
Fishmongers'  Company.  Thomas  Gre- 
sham, who  exhibited  at  an  early  age 
talents  of  no  common  order,  was  sent  to 
GonviU  hall,  now  commonly  caUed  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  where  his  proficiency 
attracted  the  notice  of  Caius,  the  founder, 
who  gave  him  the  designation  of  Doctissi- 
mus  Mercator.  He  was  afterwards  ap* 
prenticed  to  his  undo  for  eight  vears, 
and  was  in  1543  admitted  a  member  of 
Uie  Mercers'  Company,  to  which  also  \m 
father  and  uncle  belonged.  Having  com- 
pleted his  clerkship,  he  entered  actively 
on  the  life  of  a  merchant,  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
siege  of  Boulogne.  His  reputation  for 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  integrity,  were 
even  then  universal,  and  he  was  m  con- 
stant correspondence  and  intercourse  with 
Sir  W.  Cecil  He  placed  the  financial 
I  2 
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a£hin  of  England  upon  a  new  basis,  and 
released  his  country  urom  a  state  of  entire 
dependence  upon  foreigners.  In  those 
days  supplies  were  exacted  by  a  rather 
royal  process  at  home,  or  at  an  immense 
disadvantage  from  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  the  continent.  As  necessity  alone 
could  justify  recourse  to  the  former 
method,  the  sovereign  ^nerally  preferred 
the  latter,  and  for  this  purpose  a  royal 
agent  constantly  resided  in  some  chief 
seaport  town  abroad  to  negotiate  loans  as 
required.  To  this  office  Gresham  was 
appointed  in  1551,  and  oassing  over  to 
the  Low  Countries,  fixed  nis  residence  at 
Antwerp,  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  Europe.  The  deranged  state  of  our 
previous  system  of  negotiating,  and  our 
new  agent's  activity,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  single  fact,  that  in  the  space  of 
only  two  years  he  was  called  over  to 
London  no  less  than  forty  times.  He 
so  ably  managed  affairs,  that  in  about 
two  years  he  paid  off  the  whole  of  a  loan 
bearing  enormous  interest,  and  greatly 
raised  the  king's  credit  He  was  retained 
by  Mary  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 
At  tbe  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  for 
a  time  deprived  of  his  office,  but  it  was 
restored  to  him,  and  he  held  it,  together 
with  that  of  queen's-merchant,  as  lonff  as 
he  lived.  In  1570,  Elizabeth  endea- 
voured to  raise  a  subsidy  by  an  arbitrary 
edict,  but  could  only  obtain  about  30,000/.; 
upon  which  the  royal  merchant  was 
authorized  to  treat  with  his  wealthy 
brethren  for  a  loan.  At  first  the  pro- 
position met  with  a  refusal,  but  Gresham, 
appearing  surprised  and  indignant  at 
their  want  of  confidence  in  so  great  a 
queen,  obtained  a  first  loan,  paid  the 
interest,  procured  a  renewal,  established 
confidence  between  the  throne  and  the 
people,  and  extinguished  for  ever  the 
mischievous  practice  of  foreign  loans. 
Another  task  was  now  undertaken  by 
Gresham :  this  was  the  employment  and 
direction  of  corps  of  spies,  wno  should  pro- 
cure secret  information  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  and  carry  it  to  London.  In 
this  science  he  was  as  skilful  as  in  that  of 
finance.  He  was  next  sent  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Parma; 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  lived  sump- 
tuously, and  had  several  noble  seats,  such 
as  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  and  Osterley, 
near  Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  besides  his 
city  residence  in  Lombard-Street  His 
royal  mistress  honoured  Gresham  by 
visiting  him  at  his  country  seats,  and  the 
^ueen^  chamber  at  Mayfield  is  still  in 
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tolerable  preservation.  It  was  at  Osterley 
that  the  first  paper-mill  in  England  was 
erected,  by  Gresham's  direction.  The 
death  of  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
in  1564,  left  him  no  immediate  heir,  and, 
adopting  the  citizens  as  his  inheritors,  he 
resolved  on  erecting  such  a  civic  monu- 
ment as  would  confer  an  immortality  on 
his  name.  His  father,  as  has  been  already 
noticed^  had  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
Exchange  like  that  of  Antwerp  ;  the  son 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  proposition,  and 
the  city  having  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground,  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  first  Exchange  in  London  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1566.  In  three  yean 
the  whole  was  completed;  and  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1570,  Elizabeth  went 
in  state  from  Somerset  House  to  Sir 
Thomas's  residence  in  Bishbpsgate-street, 
where  she  dined,  and,  proceeding  thencfe 
to  the  New  Bourse,  entered  the  soutb- 
gate.  Proclamation  was  then  ordered 
to  be  made,  by  herald  and  trumpet, 
that  the  Bourse  should  henceforth  be 
called  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  1575 
he  founded  Gresham  College,  leaving  the 
half  of  his  property  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change to  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  other  to  the  Mercers'  Company, 
for  the  endowment  of  seven  lectures  in 
divinity,  law,  physic,  astronomy,  rheto- 
ric, geometry,  and  music,  at  50L  each. 
These  lectures  were  delivered  first  in  the 
mansion  of  the  founder  (sitiuited  where 
the  Excise  Office  now  stands),  but  afker^ 
wards  in  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  now 
they  are  delivered  in  a  noble  hall  in 
Gresham-street  On  the  21  st  of  Novem*- 
ber,  1579,  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
Exchanee  to  his  Iitmse  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  hfs 
kitchen  and  expired.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Great  St  Helen's,  where  a 
costly  monument,  erected  during  his 
lifetime,  marks  the  spot  where  he  was 
entombed.  By  Anne,  his  wife,  who  was 
the  sister  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  the  lord-keeper,  and  who  survived 
him  seventeen  years,  he  left  no  issue. 

GRESSET,  (John  Baptist  Louis,)  a 
celebrated  French  poet,  bom  at  Amiens 
in  1709,  and  educated  under  the  Jesuits, 
and  at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  at 
Paris.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
wrote  his  Ver-Vert,  a  cnarming  tale,  and 
his  pleasing  epistles  of  La  Chartreuse,  Lea 
Ombres,  Epitre  au  P^e  Bougeant  and 
others.  The  reputation  they  oMained  waa 
the  cause  of  his  quitting  the  society  in  hia 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  settling  in  Paria, 
where  he  attempted  dramatic  compositiovi^ 
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and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Edouard,  wbich 
bad  little  success.  His  Sidney,  a  comedy 
of  the  grave  and  romantic  kincf,  was  better 
received.  But  it  was  bis  M^cbant,  repre- 
sented in  1747,  that  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  of  writers  in  this  class :  its  suc- 
cess was  prodigious,  and  it  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  in  that  species 
of  comedy  which  paints  manners  with 
truth  and  force,  without  bekie  highly 
comic  In  1 748  he  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy,  andsoon  after  renounced 
the  stage,  returned  to  Amiens,  where  be 
had  a  post  in  the  finances,  and  married  a 
lady  with  a  eood  fortune.  In  1775  he  re- 
visited Pans,  and  bad  the  honour,  as 
director  of  the  French  Academy,  tocompli- 
■lont  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  on  their 
acceanon  to  the  throne.  He  received  from 
the  court  letters  of  nobility  and  the  order 
of  Sl  Michael,  and  was  appointed  histo- 
riographer of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus. 
He  died  in  1777.  Among  his  works, 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  are  his 
Adieus  aux  J^suites,  bis  beautiAil  Epitre 
k  ma  Soeur  sur  ma  Convalescence,  some 
comic  pieces,  odes,  and  a  transUudon  of 
Virgil's  eclogues.  **  Gresset,"  says  M. 
Bailly,  ''placed  between  Cbaulieu  and 
Voltaire  for  the  graces  of  light  poetry, 
and  perhaps  the  first  at  the  theatre  for 
elegance  of  versification  in  comedy,  is 
also  entitled  to  the  glory,  that  his  morals 
were  pure  as  bis  style."  His  Ver-Vert 
has  been  twice  translated  into  English; 
1st,  bv  T.  G.  Cooper,  London,  1759; 
and  2dly,  by  Aleiander  Geddes,  LL.D. 
London,  1793.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Renouard,  Paris,  1811, 
Z  vols,  8vo. 

GRETRY,  (Andr€  Ernest  Modeste,)  a 
aelebrated  composer  of  French  operas, 
bom  at  Lieffe  in  1741.  He  received  his 
first  musicu  instruction  in  the  choir  of 
thecoUegiatecburcbof  St  Denis;  and  in 
bis  eighteenth  year  he  set  out  for  Rome, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Casali. 
Here  he  was  invited  by  the  manager  of 
the  Alberta  theatre  to  set  a  short  opera, 
La  Vendemiatrice ;  which  met  with  such 
anoccaa  that  bis  airs  were  sans  in  all  the 
streets.  He  then  went  to  Bologna,  and 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society 
FHhannonica.  After  this  be  proceeded 
to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Voltaire,  and  produced  his  first 
French  opera,  Isabelle  et  Gertrude.  In 
1767  be  went  to  Paris,  where  he  finally 
aettled.  He  joined  the  society  of  the 
literati  of  that  city,  and  contracted  a 
lasting  iHendship  with  Marmontel.  At 
ik^  Herotadoa  he  became  a  tealous 
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republican,  and  set  some  of  the  reVolii- 
tionary  songs.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  National  Institute,  and 
inspector  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  was 
a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  died  in  1813,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp.  He  published,  Essais  sur  la 
Musique,  3  vols,  8vo,  1780,  reprinted  by 
the  republican  government  in  1793. 

GRETSER,  (James,)  a  learned  Ger- 
man Jesuit,  bom  at  Marckdorf,  in  Suabia, 
in  1561.  He  entered  into  the  order 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
filled  successively  the  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy, morals,  and  divinity,  during 
twenty-five  years,  in  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  where  he  died  in  1625.  He 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in 
writing  against  Protestant  authors,  espe- 
cially Whitaker,  Junius,  and  Daneau. 
These  controversial  works  form  a  collec- 
tion in  2  vols,  fol.,  printed  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  1607  and  1609.  He  also  wrote,  De 
Cruce,  3  vols,  4to,  which  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Dupin.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  language.  All  bis  works 
were  printed  at  Ratisbon  in  1739,  in  17 
vols,  fol. 

GREUZE,  (John  Baptist,)  a  celebrated 
French  painter,  born  at  Toumus  in  1726. 
He  excelled  in  the  representation  of  moral 
and  domestic  scenes,  and  though  faulty  in 
some  particulars,  his  works  are  generally 
pleasing.  Some  of  his  best  pictures  are 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxemoourg,  and 
are  well  known  from  repeated  engravings. 
He  died  in  1805. 

GREVILLE,  (Fulk,  or  Foulk,)  lord 
Brooke,  was  bom  in  1554,  at  Beauchamp 
Court,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  his 
father.  Sir  Fulk  Greville.  He  was  edu- 
cated, as  is  supposed,  at  Shrewsbury 
school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  entered  at  Oxford.  After 
travelling  abroad  he  was  introduced  to 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  he  became 
a  great  favourite,  and  obtained  an  annual 
income  of  above  2000/.  as  clerk  of  the 
signet  to  the  council  of  Wales.  Though 
prevented  by  the  commands  of  the  aueen 
from  indulging  his  passion  for  a  military 
life,  he  distinguished  himself  with  his 
friend.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  tilts  and 
tournaments  which  engaged  the  public 
attention  on  the  expected  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581. 
In  1597  be  was  knighted,  and  continued 
to  represent  his  county  in  parliament  till 
the  end  of  the  queen's  reign.  Though 
under  James  I.  he  obtained  the  grant  of 
Warwick  castle,  on  the  reparation  of  wbich 
he  spent  20,000A,  yet  he  found  Cecil 
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jeldcmi  of  hu  power,  and  therefore  retired 
to  ttodious  piumiiti.  After  Ceoil's  death 
he  again  became,  m  1615,  a  farourite  at 
couil,  and  was  made  imder-treaaurer  and 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  1620 
he  was  raited  to  the  dij^ty  of  the  peer- 
age. He  continued  in  tne  favour  of 
Charlet  I.,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reiffn  founded  a  history  lecture  in  the 
uniYersity  of  Cambridge,  with  an  annual 
saliury  of  1002.  Ralph  Heywood,  one  of 
his  domestics,  considering  ms  services  too 
long  unrewarded,  upbraided  him  in  Ins 
chamber  with  unusual  freedom,  and  upon 
finding  his  i^lication  disregarded,  stab- 
bed him  mortallv  in  ike  back.  This 
happened  at  Brook-house,  Holbom,  30th 
September,  1628.  The  corpse  was  con^ 
vejed  to  Warwick,  and  buried  in  St. 
Mary's  church  there.  Lord  Brooke  de- 
eerres  to  be  recorded  not  merely  as  a 
courtier,  but  as  the  friend  and  patron  of 
learned  men,  and  among  his  associates 
may  be  numbered,  (besides  Sidney,)  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Egerton, 
Ovend,  Camden,  Speed,  and  Davenant 
As  he  was  never  married,  his  estates 
descended  to  his  relation,  Robert  Greville. 
Lord  Brooke  appears  to  have  cherished 
a  taste  for  all  kinds  of  polite  learning, 
though  his  inclination  led  him  more  par- 
ticuiturly  to  poetry  and  history.  His 
principal  works  are.  The  Life  of  the 
Renowned  Sir  Phib'p  Sidney,  London, 
1652,  12mo;  Certaine  learned  and  ele- 

fant  Workes  of  the  Right  Hon.  Fulke 
lOrd  Brooke,  written  in  his  youth,  and 
familiar  exercise  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
London,  1633  ;  The  Remains  of  Sir  Fvdk 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  being  Poems  of 
Monarchy  and  Religion,  never  before 
printed,  London,  1670,  8vo.  The  envy 
of  Cecil,  who  denied  him  access  to  the 
necessary  records,  prevented  his  carrying 
into  execution  an  intention  he  had  foimed 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses. — RoBBRT  Gbbviixb,  who  is  men- 
tioned above  as  the  adopted  heir  of  lord 
Brooke,  was  educated  by  him  as  became 
the  estate  and  dignify  to  which  he  was 
to  succeed ;  but  when  the  civil  war  com- 
menced, he  joined  the  parliament  army, 
in  whose  cause  he  had  written  some 
treatises,  and  was  killed  in  batde  at  Lich- 
field, in  1643,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  He  wrote.  The  Nature  of  Truth; 
Its  Union  and  Unity  with  the  Sonle,  which 
is  one  in  its  essence,  faculties,  acts ;  one 
wi&  truth;  A  Discourse,  opening  tiie 
Nature  of  that  Episcopacie  which  is  exer- 
cised in  England ;  Two  Speeches,  spoken 
in  the  Guildhall,  London,  concerning  his 
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Migesty's  Refhsal  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace; 
Answer  to  the  Speech  of  Philip  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  concerning  Accommodation, 
in  the  House  of  Lo^,  December  19, 
1642,  printed  by  order  of  the  house,  and 
rrarinted  in  lord  Somers*s  tracts;  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
lord  Clarendon,  as  containing  the  scdi- 
stance  of  lord  Brooke's  sentiments ;  and, 
Speech  at  the  Election  of  his  Captains 
and  Commanders  at  Warwick  caatle. 

GREVIN,  (James,)  a  French  poet 
and  physician,  bom  at  Clermont  in 
1540.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Margaret 
of  France,  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  died  at 
Turin  in  1573.  His  poems  were  printed 
at  Paris  in  1561,  8vo.  As  he  was  a 
Calvinist,  he  joined  Roohchandieu  and 
Christian  to  write  the  well-known  poem, 
The  Temple,  aeainst  Ronsard,  who,  in 
his  Miseries  ci  me  Time,  had  abused  the 
Protestants. 

GREW,  (Obadiah,)  an  English  divine, 
bom  at  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  in 
1607,  and  educated  at  Baliiol  college, 
Oxford.  Aftw  taking  orders,  and  favour- 
ing die  views  of  the  parliament,  he  settled 
at  Coventry,  as  minister  of  St.  Michael's 
there.  He  was  an  indefatigable  parish 
priest;  and,  though  he  sided  with  the  Pres- 
byterians affainst  the  Hierarchy,  he  op- 
nosed  them  m  their  views  of  cutting  off  the 
xing;  and  even  drew  a  promise  from 
Cromwell,  as  he  passed  through  Covenury, 
in  1647,  that  no  violence  should  be 
offered  to  his  royal  master.  At  the 
Restoration  he  renised  to  conform,  for 
which  he  was  ejected  from  his  parish. 
He  died  in  1698.  He  published.  Medi- 
tations on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Sdn,  and  other  theological  tracts. 

GREW,  (Nehemiah,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, eminent  for  bis  writings  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  vegetablesi, 
was  born  at  Coventry  about  1628.  He 
was  brot^ht  up  as  a  Pre^yterian,  his 
father  having  taken  the  Covenant ;  and 
at  the  Restoration  he  was  sent  to  study  in 
a  foreign  university,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  df  physic  He  settled 
first  at  Coventry;  but  in  1672  he  re^ 
moved  to  London,  and  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which,  in 
1677,  appointed  him  their  secretary^ 
The  College  of  Physicians  admitted  him 
an  honoraiv  fellow  in  1680.  He  obtained 
considerable  practice,  and  was  much 
esteemed  for  ms  piety  and  learning.  He 
died  in  1711.  Besides,  The  PhUosophioal 
Transactions  from  January  1678  to 
February  1679,  he  published.  The  Ana- 
tomy of  Vegetables ;  An  Idea  of  a  Phy- 
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tolflfieal  Histonr  ef  Roots ;  The  Anatomy 
of  Tmnki;  The  4natoroy  of  Plaats,  vith 
an  Idea  of  a  Philoeopmeaji  HUtory  pf 
Phmta,  1683,  fol.,  with  m9^y  plate*. 
This  is  an  excellent  perfonpance,  replete 
with  curious  observations  concerning  tl^ 
intimate  structure  of  vegetables  and  their 
parts,  in  the  exnmln^tion  of  whiph  he 
diligently  eBi^oye4  Bucroseopes  and 
other  hdpe.  There  are  few  Uiings  yet 
aiecrtained  upon  thi?  euhjeet  with  which 
he  was  not  acquainted.  He  i^so  wrote, 
A  Catalogue  and  Description  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Rarities  belonging 
to  the  Koyal  Society ;  to  which  b  fulde^ 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs 
sad  Outs  begun;  and  Cosmographia 
Saera,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe,  ae 
it  is  the  Creature  and  Kingdom  of  jCrod, 
1701.  ioL 

GREY,  (indy  Jane,)  ce]ebr«tedfor  her 
tslmts,  her  virtues,  and  her  misfortunes, 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  marqi^ls 
of  Dorset,  fay  Frances  Brandon,  daughter 
of  Chariee  Brmndon,  duke  of  Sufolk,  and 
Mary,  qneen  dowagej  of  France,  and 
«iter  of  Hemy  VUT.  She  was  bom  in 
1^7,  at  ft«d«ite4uiU,  her  father's  seat, 
hk  Lacestersh&e.  From  her  early  years 
ihe  exhibited  a  quickness  and  conipre- 
hension  of  mind,  that  have  rendered  her 
one  of  the  prodigies  of  her  sex  and  affe. 
Betides  the  accomplishments  of  needier 
worlc,  fair  hand-writing,  and  music,  she 
poisessed  such  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  as  would  be  surprising  in  the 
viost  promising  soh<to  of  tne  other  sei^. 
Roger  Ascham  has  recorded,  that,  on 
piying  her  a  visit  in  ker  fourteenth  year, 
St  her  laiher*s  se^  in  l«eicesterBhire,  he 
^Muid  her  reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato, 
while  the  rest  of  we  family  were  hunting. 
Ihe  was  then  under  the  tuition  of  Aylmer 
^•ftcrwards  bishop  of  London),  to  whose 
^isd  and  gentle  dreatmeot,  which  was  a 
^outlast  to  the  severity  of  her  piwenta, 
«he  attributed  the  delight  she  took  in 
*tidy.  She  was  able  at  this  time  even 
to  write  Greek  with  facility,  and  she  is 
*ud  also  to  have  aemiired  not  only  the 
FrtBdi  and  ItaUan  Unguageay  but  die 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  With  all 
^Ms  endowments  of  the  nndeistanding, 
m  possessed  the  modesty  and  gentlenese 

rer  to  her  sex.  She  inched  from 
tBtor  the  principles  of  tbe  Reform 
— *iMit  to  which  flfae  always  remained 
Virmly  altaohed.  The  allianee  of  her 
mHy,  however,  and  their  %mbitionj 
were  too  powerful  to  sulfer  her  to  live  in 
jv^asion.  No  sooner  was  the  declining 
'^^hk  of  Edward  VI.  perceived  by  his 
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eourtleie,  Uiim  Dudley,  duke  of  Nort]»- 
umberland,  prevailed  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting monarch  to  settle  the  crown  upon 
nb  relation,  lady  Jane,  whose  attachment 
to  the  principies  of  the  Reformation  was 
indubitable ;  and  to  pass  over  his  sisters, 
Alary  and  £li»|betn.  When  this  was 
efiected,  the  artfyl  favourite  married  his 
aon,  Guildford  Dudley,  to  the  future 
queen,  and  thus  paved  the  way  tp  the  ele- 
vation of  his  own  fiunilv  to  the  throne. 
But  while  others  rejoiced  in  these  pl#ns  of 
approaching  greatness,  Jane  alone  seemed 
unconcerned,  and  when,  at  last,  on  Ed- 
ward's death)  ^0  was  hailed  as  queen  by 
her  ambitious  fatherriu'law,  Norn)umbe»- 
land,  she  refused  the  proffered  dignity, 
till  the  authority  of  her  father,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  entreaties  of  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  wrung  from 
her  an  unwilling  consent.  She  was,  as 
usual,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  preparatory 
to  her  coronation,  and  was  proclaimed 

aneen  in  the  city,  and  honoured  with  all 
iie  marks  of  royalty.  But  this  elevation 
lasted  not  long ;  at  the  end  of  nine  days 
her  father  announced  to  her  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  a  private  station.  She 
received  the  intelligence  with  perfect 
serenity,  and  expressed  herself  much 
better  pleased  with  the  act  of  relinquish- 
ing, than  she  had  been  with  that  of 
assmnjng,  the  crown.  Soon  after,  North- 
umberland suffered  the  just  punishment  of 
his  treason.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was 
imprisoned,  but  was  soon  restored  to  his 
liberty.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
were  anraigned,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  them.  They  were 
committed  to  custody,  but  treated  with 
indulgence ;  end  hopes  were  entertained 
that  justice  would  be  satisfied  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  victim  so  involuntarily 
criminal.  This  might  probably  have 
taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill- 
advised  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
and  others,  which  was  very  imprudently 
and  ungratefully  joined  by  the  dnke  o( 
Suffolk  and  his  brothers.  AfWr  its  swfr 
pression,  it  was  resolved  in  Mary's  counc^, 
that,  for  the  fiiture  security  of  the  crown, 
lady  Jane  and  her  husband  should  be  put 
to  death.  She  received  the  notification 
of  this  purpose  with  her  accustomed 
^rmness  ana  trancMiillity,  and  prepared 
herself  for  the  final  hour.  Mary's  relir 
ffious  zeal  induced  her  to  send  divines 
K>r  the  eonversion  of  Jane  to  the  Romish 
faith ;  and  the  tin>e  i^ni  fiixed  upon  for 
4he  execution  was  prolonged  three  days, 
in  order  to  aid  their  efforts.  But  they 
were  encountered  with  equal  9e^  and 
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with  readinett  and  •olidiCy  of  argumeo- 
tatioD,  OQ  her  part;  and  ber  constancy 
remained  unshaken.  On  the  evening 
before  her  death  she  wrote  to  her  sister, 
lady  Catharine  Grey,  a  letter,  said  to 
have  been  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
she  sent  to  her  with  the  present  of  a 
Greek  Testament  On  the  fatal  morning, 
her  husband,  who  was  confined  separately, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  offi- 
cers, sent  a  tender  request  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  her.  This,  however,  through 
the  apprehension  that  their  resolution 
might  be  shaken  by  such  a  meeting,  she 
thought  it  best  to  decline ;  and  she  con^ 
tented  herself  with  ffiving  him  a  parting 
token  out  of  her  window  as  he  was  led  to 
execution;  She  saw  his  remains  brought 
back,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  three 
sentences,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English, 
in  her  table-book,  which  she  presented 
as  a  memorial  to  the  constable  of  the 
Tower.  Her  turn  soon  followed.  With 
a  composed  countenance  she  proceeded 
to  the  scaffold,  where  she  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  bystanders,  acknowledg^ing 
her  fault  in  not  rejecting  with  sufficient 
steadiness  the  crown  which  was  forced 
upon  her,  and  ezpressins  her  willingness 
to  expiate  her  crime  by  death.  She 
assisted  her  woman  in  adjusting  her 
dress,  took  leave  of  the  attendants,  and 
saying,  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend mv  spirit'  she  laid  her  head  upon 
the  block,  and  received  the  fatal  stroke, 
February  12th,  1554,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  her  age. 

GREY,  or  GRAY,  (Nicholas,)  an  emi- 
nent schoolmaster,  bom  in  London  in 
1590,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1614  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Charter^house  School,  which  he  relin- 
quished on  marrying ;  in  1624  was  chosen 
master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School ;  and 
in  1631  he  was  elected  head-master  of 
Eton,  from  which  place  he  was  ejected 
in  the  Rebellion,  and  then  went  to  Tun- 
bridge,  where  he  remained  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  was  restored.  He  died 
in  1660.  He  published,  A  Dictionary  in 
Latin  and  English;  Luculenta  e  Sacrft 
Scriptur&  Testimonia,  ad  Hugonis  Grotii 
Baptizatorum  Puerorum  Institutionem ; 
Parabolse  Evangelicee,  Lat  Redditae  Car- 
mine Paraphrastico  varii  Generis  in  usum 
ScholsB  Tunbrigiensis. 

GREY,  (Zachary,)  an  En^ish  divine, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  of  a  York- 
shire famfly  in  1687,  and  educated  at  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Trinity  hall,  where  he  took  the 
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degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  rector  •f 
Houghton  Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  and 
vicar  of  St  Giles's  and  St  Peter's  in 
Cambridjge,  and  died  in  1766.  He  was 
author  of  nearly  30  publications,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  nis  edition  of  Hudi- 
bras,  with  annotations,  and  a  preface, 
1744,  2  vols,  8vo;  to  this  he  published 
a  supplement  in  1752,  8vo.  He  was  a 
violent  antas^onist  of  Warburton;  and 
his  Examination  of  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans  is  very  valuable.  He  contributed 
likewise  to  Peck's  Desiderata,  and  ably 
assisted  Whalley  in  his  edition  of  Shak»» 
peare.  His  abilities  are  highly  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

GREY,  (Richard,)  a  learned  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  bora  at  New- 
castle in  1694,  and  educated  at  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  rectoty 
of  Kuncote,  in  Leicestershire,  and  after- 
wfurds  he  was  apnointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Hinton,  in  Nortnamptonshire,  and  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
PauL  In  1 730  he  published  his  Memoria 
Technica;  and,  A  System  of  English 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  extracted  from  the 
Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani  of 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  Use  of  young  Students  in  the 
Universities  who  are  designed  for  Holy 
Orders,  8vo.  For  this  work  the  university 
of  Oxford  presented  him,  in  1731,  with 
the  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma.  He  also 
published.  The  miserable  and  distracted 
State  of  Religion  in  England,  upon  the 
Downfall  of  the  Church  established ;  A 
new  and  easy  Method  of  learning  Hebrew 
without  Points ;  Liber  Jobi  in  Versiculos 
Metrice  divisus,  cum  Versione  Latin& 
Alberti  Schultens,  Notisque  ex  ejus  Com- 
mentario  excerptis,  accedit  Canticum 
Moysis,  Deut  xxxii.  cum  Notis  vari- 
orum ;  The  Last  Words  of  David,  divided 
according  to  the  Metre,  with  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory ;  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Hawkins  Browne's  poem,  De 
Animee  Immortalitate ;  and  Sennons.  He 
died  in  1771. 

GRIBALDI,  (Matdiew,)  suraamed 
Mofa,  a  learned  jurist,  bom  at  Chieri,  in 
Piedmont  He  opened  a  school  of  law 
at  Padua  in  1548 ;  but  having  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Ihe  Reformers,  he  was 
obliged,  in  1553,  to  withdraw  secretly 
from  that  city.  He  wandered  about  for 
some  time,  and  in  1555  was  introduced 
to  Calvin  at  Geneva;  but  as  he  had 
incurred  suspicion  of  being  addicted  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Unitarians,  that 
reformer  refused  to  give  him  the  hand  of 
fellowship  till  he  had  cleared  himself  in 
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tkat  particular.  Gnbaldi  refused  to  giv6 
likn  this  satiafoction,  wherefore  he  was 
ordered  to  depart  from  the  city.  Gribaldi 
was  receired  at  Tiibingen  through  the 
Beans  of  Vereerius,  and  for  some  time 
occupied  the  imair  of  law  in  that  uniyer- 
litj,  till  persecution  obliged  him  to  quit 
it  He  tnen  repaired  to  Benie,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  purchased  an 
•state,  with  the  intention  of  spending  his 
days  there;  but  being  cited  before  the 
ttsgistrates  to  answer  for  the  heresies 
inpoted  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  retract, 
in  order  to  gain  his  liberty.  The  sin- 
ecritjof  this  retractation  was  doubted, 
since  he  afibrded  a  retreat  in  his  house 
to  the  persecuted  Valentine  Gentilis ;  and 
he  would  again  bare  been  molested,  bad 
he  not  been  carried  off  by  the  plague  in 
1564.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Pandects  and  other  parts  of  the  civil  law. 
With  respect  to  his  religious  opinions,  he 
is  represented  aa  supposing  the  Divine 
Nstore  divided  iato  three  eternal  spirits, 
diitiaguished  from  each  other,  not  only 
by  number,  but  also  by  subordination. 

GRIBNER,  (Michael  Hfnry,)  pro- 
fettm  of  the  law  at  Wittemberg,  bom  at 
Le^psic  in  1 682.  He  wrote  several  works 
m  Latin  on  jurisprudence,  &c.  and  his 
abilities  are  mentioned  with  respect  by 
Ssiius  in  his  Onomasticon.  He  died  in 
1784. 

GRIERSON,  (Constantia,)  a  lady 
distmgubhed  for  her  skill  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  was  bom  in  Kilkenny, 
of  poor  parents.  She  proved  her  title  to 
celebrity  by  her  edition  of  Tacitus,  dedi- 
cated to  lord  Carteret,  and  by  that  of 
Terence,  inscribed  to  his  son,  and  also  by 
her  poems,  and  a  Greek  epigram  of  great 
nent  In  acknowledgment  of  her  literary 
tbilities  lord  Carteret  inserted  her  name 
in  the  patent  which  granted  the  office  of 
king's  printer  to  her  husband  for  life. 
8be  died  in  1733,  aged  twenty-seven. 
She  received,  as  she  informed  Mrs. 
fSOdngton,  some  instroction  from  the 
deigyman  of  her  parish,  but  for  the  best 
part  of  her  learning  she  was  indebted  to 
ner  own  industry.  To  her  classical  and 
philosopluail  attainments  she  united  great 
■Mdesty  and  genuine  piety. 

GRIESB  ACH,  (John  James,)  aleamed 
Moiogist  and  critic,  bom  in  1745,  at 
Batibach,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  He  com- 
Bieneed  his  grammatical  studies  in  the 
GvmnasiQm  at  Frankfortron-the-Maine, 
where  his  fiuher  performed  the  duties  of 
n  Lutheran  minister  and  consistorial 
^ouisdlor.  From  Frankfort  he  went,  in 
1762,  to  the  university  of  Tiibingen,  and 
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aifterwards  passed  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  whence  he  removed  to 
that  of  Leinsic  In  1767  he  returned  to 
Halle,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
During  his  academical  career  he  applied 
himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the 
critical  study  of  philoloey,  moral  philo* 
sophy,  and  especially  to  Uieological,  bibli- 
cal, and  ecclesiastical  literature,  in  which 
he  received,  as  a  pupil,  the  most  valuable 
assistance  fi-om  Semler  and  Eraesti.  He 
now  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament;  juid  accordingly 
he  commenced,  in  1769,  a  literary  tour,  in 
which,  after  inspecting  the  treasures  of 
the  learned  institutions  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  he  visited  England,  where  he 
assiduoiuly  prosecuted  his  critical  re- 
searches in  toe  libraries  of  the  universi- 
ties and  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
next  visited  the  libraries  of  Paris,  and  of 
other  parts  of  France,  and  having  at 
length  collected  a  larse  mass  of  valuable 
materials,  he  returned  in  1770  to  Frank- 
fort, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  them, 
and  appljring  them  to  his  purpose  of 
effecting  an  emendation  of  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament  In  the  following  year 
he  delivered  at  the  university  of  Halle  a 
critical  dissertation,  De  Codicibus  quatuor 
Evangelioram  Origenianis ;  and  in  1773 
be  was  appointed  professor  extraordi- 
nary of  theology  at  tnat  universi^.  He 
was  next  chosen  one  of  the  divinity  pro- 
fessors at  the  university  of  Jena ;  and  in 
1777  he  took  the  degt-ee  of  D.D.  He 
also  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Gazette  of  Jena;  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  learned  periodicals;  and  in 
1780  he  was  elected  rector  of  that  uni- 
versity, and  inspector  of  the  students 
from  Weimar  and  Eisenach.  In  1781  he 
was  appointed  ecclesiastical,  counsellor  to 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  chosen 
prelate  and  deputy  of  the  district  of  Jena, 
and  was  made  a  member ^of  the  states  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  The  first  edition  of  his 
critical  emendation  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  at  Halle 
in  1774-5,  8vo,  in  thi^e  successive  parts, 
as  manuals  for  the  students  then  attend- 
ing hb  course  of  divinity  lectures  at 
Jena.  Of  the  second  edition,  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1796,  and  the  second 
in  1807.  This  was  printed  under  the 
inspection  of  Griesbacn  himself;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  cost  of  the  paper 
having  been  munificently  defrayed  by 
the  cbmceUor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  volumes 
bear  Uie  imprint  of  Halas  et  Londini. 
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Thejr  #ere  reprinted  m  London  in  1809» 
and  in  1818.  In  the  Latin  prolegomena 
are  exhibited  a  critical  history  of  the 
printed  text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  MSS. 
from  which  Taiious  readings  are  cited,  an 
account  of  the  author's  method  of  pro- 
eeeding,  and  rules  for  determining  the 
comparatiTe  value  of  various  readings. 
He  wrote,  Diasertatio  de  Fide  Historica, 
ex  ipsa  Rerum  qvue  narrantur  naturajudi* 
€anda,4to,1764;  DissertaUo  Hist  llieol 
Locos  Theologicos  ex  Leone  M.  Pontifice 
Romano  siatena,  4to,  1768;  Dissertatio 
de  Codieibns  quatuor  ETangeliomm  Ori« 
cenianis,  4to,  f771 ;  De  rera  Kotione 
vocabuU  nvfv/Aa,  in  cap.  8,  £pi0tolflB  ad 
Romanoe,  1  et  2,  4to,1777;  Curse  in 
Historiam  Text6A  Grseci  J^istolarum 
Paulinarum,  4to,  1777;  Programma  de 
Fontibus  unde  ETsngelistse  suas  de  Re< 
surrectione  Domini  Narrationes  hsuserint, 
1784;  Programma  de  Imaginibus  Ju^ 
daicis  quibus  Auctor  Epistolse  ad  Hebrseos 
in  describenda  Mesiia  prorincia  usus 
est,  4to,  1792;  Anleitunc  sum  Stndieren 
der  FopulsA'en  Dogmatix,  1789;  Com* 
mentanus  Crittcus  in  Textmn  Grsecum 
Novi  Testament],  1798  and  1811 ;  Com^ 
mentatio  ouA  Marci  ETangelium  totom 
e  Matthsei  et  Lucse  Commentariis  de* 
cerptum  esse  monstratur,  4to,  1789; 
Recognita  multisque  augmentis  locu- 
pletata  in  Commentationibus  Theolog. 
1794;  Symbolse  CritiesB,  ad  supplendas 
et  corrigendas  variarum  Novi  Testament! 
Lectionum  Collectiones :  accedit  multo* 
rum  Novi  Testamenti  Codicum  Graecorura 
descriptie  et  examen,  2  torn.  8vo,  1786-^ 
1798;  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthaei, 
Marci,  et  Lucse,  una  eum  in  Joannis 
Pericopis,  quse  Historiam  Passionis  et 
Resurrectionis  Historiam  complectuntur, 
8vo,  1797.  Griesbach  died  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1812.  In  1775  he  married 
Frederioa  Juliana,  a  sister  of  professor 
Schiltz.  His  Opuscxila  Academica  were 
edited  by  Gabler,  Jena,  1824,  8vo.  His 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Pro* 
feseor  K^tbe  of  Jena.  The  bold  and  com* 
plicated  hypothesis  upon  which  Griesbach 
has  based  his  system  of  recensions  called 
forth  many  able  assailants.  Of  these,  the 
most  accomplished  were  archbishop  Law- 
rence, and  Dr.  Frederic  Nolan.  The  arch* 
bishop's  work  was  published  in  1814,  and 
is  entitled,  Remarks  upon  the  Systemati- 
cal Classification  of  MSS.  adopted  hj  Dr. 
Griesbach,  8to.  Dr.  Nolan's  work  u  en- 
titled, An  Enquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Greek  Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of 
the  New  Testament,  1815,  8vo. 
ORIFFET,  (Henry,)an  eminent  writer 
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among  the  Jesuits,  bom  at  MouUns  in 
1698,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  accus*- 
tomed  to  assist  the  celebrated  Por^  in 
lecturing  the  students  in  the  belles-lettres. 
He  became  preacher  to  the  kin^;  and 
after  the  abolition  of  his  order  retired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1771.  He 
nublished  a  new  edition  of  Father  Daniel's 
History  of  France }  a  Treatise  on  the  dif* 
lerent  jCinds  of  Proof  employed  in  estar 
Uishinff  Historical  Facts;  Sermons,  and 
other  Works  of  Piety ;  Latin  Poems ;  and 
an  edition  of  D'Avrigny's  Memolra  of 
Profhne  History. 

GRIFFIEH,  (John,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1645.  He  studied 
under  Roland  Rogman,  and  adopting  the 
style  of  RujTsdael  excelled  in  Umdscape. 
Shortlv  after  the  fire  of  London  he 
yiaited  England,  and  met  with  neat 
success,  his  chidT  patron  beiuff  the  duke 
of  Beaufort.  So  close  an  wserver  of 
nature  was  Griffier,  that  his  views  on  the 
Thames  were  painted  entirely  in  a  boat 
which  he  hired  for  the  purpose.  He 
died  in  London  in  1718,  leaving  a  son, 
RoBuir,  who  equalled  him  in  painting 
river  scenery. 

GRIFFITH,  (Michael)  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1587,  and  educated  at  SeviUe,  and 
in  the  Low  Countries.  He  became  a 
Jesuit,  and  was  sent  as  missionary  of  his 
order  to  England.  He  died  at  St.  Omer 
in  1652.  He  wrote,  Annales  Ecdesis 
BritannidR,  4  vols,  fbl,  and  Britannia 
iUustrata,  4to. 

GRIFFITH,  (Elizabeth,)  an  ingenioua 
lady,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  once  of  some 
note  as  a  writer  of  novels  and  plan's. 
Early  in  life  she  married  Richard  Grifith, 
a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  but  reduced 
fortune,  in  Ireland.  The  fijrst  perform- 
ance bv  which  she  became  known,  was 
entitled.  The  Letters  of  Henry  and  Fran- 
ees,  which  are  said  to  contain  the  genuine 
oorrespondence  between  her  and  her  hue- 
band  oefore  their  marriage,  and  for  some 
years  aAer.  llieir  next  publication, 
which  was  also  written  in  ooijunction, 
was,  Two  Novels,  in  Letters,  4  vols,  tlhe 
first  and  second  entitled.  Delicate  Dis- 
tress, bv  Frances ;  the  third  and  fourth, 
entided  the  Gordian  Knot,  by  Henry, 
1769,  12BBO.  Mrs.  Grittth  ahK>  wrote, 
Lady  Barton,  and  Juliana  Hariey,  and 
some  dramas.  One  of  her  most  agree- 
able publicatiens  was,  The  Morality  of 
Shakq>eare's  Drama  aiustrated,  1776, 8v«. 
She  published  also  some  trandationa, 
The  Adventures  of  Pierre  Viaud,  and 
the  Letters  of  Ninon  de  TEndos,  &e. 
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^SbiB  died  in  1793,  h«wiag  ffnrvivect  her 
Insband  fonryears. 

GRIFFITHS,  (Ralph,^  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  known  in  the  republic  of 
letten  as  ihe  first  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  begun  in  1749, 
and  by  his  assiduity  and  the  cooperation 
cf  men  of  talents  and  infbrmation  raised 
to  celebritv.  Tlie  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
linown.    He  died  in  1803. 

GRIGNAN,  (Frances  Margaret  de 
MTign6,  countess  de,)  daughter  of  the 
edeorated  madame  de  S6vign6,  and  dis- 
tingoished  no  less  for  her  accomplish- 
nents  than  for  her  personal  charms,  was 
bom  in  1648.  In  1669  she  majrried 
Frands  Adhemar  de  Monteil,  count  de 
Grignan.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  the 
duifater  from  the  mother,  during  the 
abode  of  the  former  with  her  husband  in 
Fro? ence,  where  he  held  the  appointment 
of  Heutenant-eeneral,  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  Uie  well-known  and  inimit- 
able Letters  written  by  madame  de  3^ 
▼ign^  to  her  beloved  child.  Madame  de 
Gngnan  died  in  1705,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  her  a^e.  Her  dea^  was  occa- 
«ooed  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  son, 
who  was  carried  off  by  the  small-pox  at 
ThJoDvOle,  ten  months  before.  She 
vrote,  R68um6  du  Systtoe  de  F6n^on 
■or  TAmour  de  Dieu.  Her  portrait  is 
depicted  with  truth  and  spirit  by  La  Pon- 
ttme  in  his  fable,  entitled,  Le  Lion 
Amonreux. 

GRIGNION,  (Charies,)  an  engraver, 
bom  in  1716.  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
Le  Bas,  after  which  he  settled  in  England, 
>»here  he  was  extensively  employed  for 
shore  half  a  century,  till  his  old-fashioned 
manner  was  superseded  b)r  a  more  im- 
posing style.  This  revolution  in  the  art 
threw  him  into  indigence  and  obscurity. 
He  died  in  1810. 

GRIGNON,  (James,)  a  French  en- 
ptirer,  whose  portraits  are  executed  in 
an  admirable  style.  Being  an  incorrect 
dranghtsman  be  did  not  succeed  in  the 
engraving  of  historical  subjects.  He 
mrUied  about  the  year  1680. 

GRIGNON,  (Charies,)a  pamter,  bom 
in  London  in  1754.  Havir^  obtained  a 
l«te  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the 
gold  medal  from  the  Rioyal  Academy,  he 
pmeeeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for 
three  vears.  At  Palermo  he  pdnted  the 
portrait  of  lord  Nelson,  who  preserved 
rat  htm  his  case  of  pictures,  in  which 
Were  two  splendid  landscapes  by  Claude. 
These  paintings  subsequently  produced 
Ibe  sum  of  7,000  guineas.  Grignon,  who 
was  rapiAy  rnmg  to  eminence,  was 
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attacked  with  fever  at  Leghorn,  where  he 
died  in  1804. 

GRIMALDIjthenameof  an  illustrious 
family  of  Genoa,  who  held  the  signiory 
of  Monaco  for  six  centuries,  and  together 
with  the  Fieschi  were  leaders  of  the  party 
of  the  Guelphs.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  this  family  was, — 1 .  Rahibii 
Grimaldi,  who  was  the  first  Genoese 
that  led  the  navy  of  the  republic  into  the 
Atlantic.  He  served  unaer  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  in  1304,  against  the  Low 
Countries,  and  with  an  armament  com- 
posed of  sixteen  Genoese  galleys  and 
twenty  French  ships  defeated  the  enemy's 
fieet  of  eighty  sail,  commanded  by  Guy 
of  Flanders,  who  was  pressing  the  siege 
of  Zieric  Zee,  and  whom  he  took  prisoner. 
— 2.  Amtonio  Grimaldi,  another  Genoese 
admiral  took  signal  vengeance  on  the 
Catalonians  in  1332  for  having  assailed 
the  republic  in  the  preceding  year,  at  a 
time  when  a  civil  war  made  it  impossible 
for  diem  to  defend  themselves.  Antonio, 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  galleys,  ravaged 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  took  several 
Arragonese  vessels  off  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca: but  in  August  1353  he  was  de- 
feated at  Loiera  by  Nicolo  Pisani,  who 
commanded  the  combined  fleet  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Venice,  consistinff  of  seventy- 
three  sail.  The  alarm  which  this  disaster 
caused  at  Genoa  led  the  republic  to  resign 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  into  the  hands 
of  Giovanni  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. — 3. 
GiovANi9i  Grimaldi  is  renowned  for  his 
victory  over  Nicolo  Trevisani,  the  Vene- 
tian admiral,  on  the  Po,  in  May  1431, 
when  he  succeeded  in  taking  twenty- 
eight  Venetian  galleys  and  forty-two 
transports,  with  a  vast  booty,  although 
the  enemy's  fleet  was  supported  by  an 
army  commanded  by  Carmagnola,  the 
ablest  general  of  his  age. — 4.  DoMtNico 
Grimaldi,  a  cardinal,  archbishop,  and 
vice-le^te  of  Avignon,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  naval  commander  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  in  1 57 1 .  He  zealously 
opposed  the  eflbrts  of  the  reformers  in  his 
diocese,  and  died  in  1592. 

GRIMALDI,  (Francesco,)  an  archi- 
tect, bom  at  Oppido,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  erected  in  1590  the  house 
of  the  Teatini,  called  Santi  Anostoli,  in 
that  city.  He  also  made  the  oesign  for 
the  church  Sant*  Andrea  della  Valle  at 
Rome,  and  fbr  the  churches  Apostoli  and 
Santa  Maria  degli  AngioK,  at  Pizzo  Fal- 
cone, in  Naples. 

GRIMALDI,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a 
distinguished  painter,  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna m  1606,  from  which  circumstance 
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lie  was  called  II  Bolop^nese.  He  was  re- 
lated to  the  Caracci,  m  whote  achool  lie 
■tudied«  Though  an  ahle  draughtsman 
and  skilful  designer  of  figures,  he  excelled 
in  landscape,  to  which  ne  imparted  the 
nohle  style  of  his  instructors*  On  visit- 
ing Rome  he  was  employed  hy  Pope 
Innocent  X.  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  re- 
putation reaching  Paris,  he  went  to  that 
city  on  Uie  invitation  of  cardinal  Maaarin, 
for  whose  palace  and  for  the  Louvre  he 
painted  several  works.  Several  anecdotes 
are  related  of  this  painter,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
position was  as  notorious  as  his  skill  in 
art  He  died  in  1680,  leaving  a  son, 
Albssaitdbo,  who  adoi>ted  his  style,  but 
did  not  reach  the  eminence  his  father 
had  attained. 

GRIMANI,  (Domenico,)  a  learned 
cardinal,  son  of  Anthony  Grimani,  procu- 
rator of  St  Mark,  and  afterwards  doge  of 
Venice,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1460.  He 
was  early  employed  hy  the  republic,  and 
in  1493  was  raised  to  the  purple  by 
Alexander  VI,  He  was  an  eminent 
patron  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
collected  a  choice  library,  consisting  of 
eight  thousand  volumes  in  all  lanffuages, 
which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  the 
canons  regular  of  St  Salvadore  in  Venice. 
He  also  made  a  fine  collection  of  statues 
and  other  remains  of  antiauity,  which, 
augmented  by  his  nephew  John,  patriarch 
of  Amiileia,  was  presented  by  both  to  the 
republic  of  Venice.  He  was  a  patron 
and  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  and  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Latin  some  homi- 
lies of  Chrysostom.     He  died  in  1523. 

GRIMANI,  (Hubert,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Delft  in  1599,  and  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Jacobs.  He  went  to  Venice 
early  in  life,  and  by  a  constant  study  of 
the  works  of  Titian  became  a  fine  co- 
lourist,  and  an  admirable  painter  of 
portrait    He  died  in  1629. 

GRIMAUD,  (John  Charles  William 
de,)  an  eminent  medical  professor,  bom 
at  Nantes  in  1750.  He  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier  and  Paris,  but  returned  to  the 
former  place,  and  became  distinguished 
for  his  lectures  on  physiology,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  on  the  irritability  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves.  He  wrote.  Traits  de  Physiologic, 
andCoursdes  Fi^vres.  He  died  in  1789. 

GRIMBALD,  (St.)  a  learned  Flemish 
ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  century,  invited 
over  to  England  by  Alfred.  He  brought 
with  him  several  learned  companions, 
with  whom  he  settled  at  Oxforct  but  in 
consequence  of  some  disputes  he  retired 
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to  a  monastery  founded  by  Alfred  at 
Winchester,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is 
supposed  by  seme  to  have  had  skill  in 
architecture,  and  to  have  constructed  the 
crypt  of  St  Peter's  church  at  Oxford. 

GRIMBOLD,  GRIMBALD,  or  GRI- 
MOALD.^  (Nicholas,)  an  English  poet 
and  tran^ator,  a  native  of  Huntingdon- 
shire, educated  first  at  Christ's  college^ 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford in  1542,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
Merton  college ;  but  about  1547,  having 
opened  a  rhetorical  lecture  in  the  re- 
fectory of  Christ  Church,  then  newly 
founded^  he  was  transplanted  to  that 
societv.  The  same  year  he  wrote  a  Latin 
tragedy,  entitled,  Archipropheta,  sive  Jo- 
annes Baptista.  In  1548  he  explained 
all  the  four  books  of  Virgil's  Georgics  in 
a  regular  prose  Latin  paraphrase,  in  the 
public  hall  of  his  college,  which  was  printed 
at  London  in  1591,  8vo.  He  wrote  also 
explanatory  commentaries,  or  lectures,  on 
the  Andria  of  Terence,  the  Epistles  of 
Horace,  and  manv  pieces  of  Cicero.  He 
translated  Cicero  s  Offices  into  English, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  learned Thirlby, 
bishop  of  Ely,  printed  at  London,  1553, 
8vo,  and  repnnted  in  1574  and  1596. 
He  was  the  second  English  poet,  after 
Lord  Surrev,  who  wrote  in  blank  verse. 

GRIMM,  (Frederic  Melchior,  baron 
de,)  a  man  of  letters,  whose  celebrity  has 
arisen  from  his  posthumous  publica- 
tions, was  bora  at  Ratisbon  in  1 723,  of 
Sarents  in  narrow  circumstances,  which 
id  not,  however,  prevent  them  firom 
giving  him  a  good  education.  Soon  after 
he  had  finished  his  studies  he  went  to 
Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  goveraor,  with  the 
children  of  the  count  de  Schombenr,  and 
next  became  reader  to  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Rousseau,  who  introduced  him  to  Diderot, 
DAlembert,  baron  Holbach,  and  oUier 
distinguished  persons.  In  1 753  he  wrote  a 
witty  pamphlet,  entitled,  Le  Petit  Pro- 
phdte,  which  he  followed  up  with  anotheri 
entitled,  Lettres  sur  la  Musique  Fran9aisey 
both  directed  against  the  partisans  of  the 
music  of  the  old  French  school,  who  at 
that  time  divided  the  fashionable  world 
at  Paris  with  the  admirers  of  the  Italian 
singers,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
buffi,  to  which  party  Grimm  had  at- 
tached himself,  lie  held  at  this  time 
the  post  of  secretary  to  count  de  Friesen, 
on  whose  death  soon  after  he  was  ap» 
oointed  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
In  conjunction  with  Diderot  he  wrote  for 
the  duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  it  is  said 
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for  ie?eral  other  personi  of  distinction, 
?ery  c1e?er  anal3rflet  of  the  popular  French 
works  of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
the  literary  cunoeity  of  his  employers* 
In  1776  the  duke  <^  Saxe  Gotha  nomi- 
nated him  his  minister  at  the  French 
court,  with  the  title  of  baron.  At  the 
Kerolution  he  retired  to  Gotha,  and  in 
1795  he  was  appointed  by  the  empress 
Catharine  of  Russia  her  minister  at  Ham- 
buigh.  He  returned  to  Gotha,  where 
he  died  in  1807.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared his  Correspondence  Litt^raire, 
Philosophique,  et  Critique,  16  vols,  Paris, 
1812;  anotner  edition  with  a  supplement, 
bj  Alexander  Barbier,  was  printed  in 
1814;  and  a  new  edition,  more  complete 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1829,  in  15  vols.  It  is 
the  joint  production  of  Grimm  and  Dide- 
rot, and  contains  the  history  of  French 
fitmture  from  1753  to  1790 ;  and,  though 
leM  elegantly  written  than  that  of  La 
Harpe,  its  views  are  more  profound  and 
ori^nal,  and  its  style  is  much  more 
animated. 

GRIMMER,  (Jacob,)  a  landscape 
piioter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1510.  His 
ipasten  were  Matthew  ^ock,  and  Chris- 
tian Queburg.  His  works  are  executed 
with  spirit  and  freedom,  and  the  buildings 
and  ruins  which  he  introduces,  are  ar^ 
nneed  with  sreat  taste.  He  died  in 
1546. 

GRIMOARD,  (count  Philip  de,)  a 
French  general,  diplomatist,  and  man  of 
tetters,  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
which  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  pro- 
duced a  pope  in  the  person  of  Urban  V. 
He  was  employed  by  Louis  XVI.  who 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Holland; 
a&d  on  his  return  he  was  charged  with 
Conning  the  plans  for  offensive  and  de^ 
fensive  operations  in  the  campaign  of 
1792.  After  the  10th  of  August  that 
fear,  his  papers  were  seized  and  deposited 
m  the  bureaus  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  After  the  fall  of  the  king  he 
retired  to  private  life.  He  died  in  1815. 
He  wrote,  Essai  th^ique  et  pratique 
nr  les  BaUilles ;  Traits  sur  la  Constitu- 
tion des  Troupes  L^gdres,  et  sur  emploi 
^  la  Guerre ;  Recherches  sur  la  Force  de 
I'Arm^  Fran9ai8e,  &c. ;  Tableaux  bisto- 
rique  de  la  Guerre  de  la  R^olution  de 
France,  1808,  in  conjunction  with  general 
Servan,  of  which  work  only  3  vols,  were 
pofalished,  when  it  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  Buonaparte.  He  also  edited, 
CQi^ointly  with  Grouvelle,  the  Letters  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^. 

GRIMOUX,  (Alexis,)  a  painter,  bom 
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at  Paris  in  1688.  He  was  self-instnictedi 
having  acquired  what  ability  he  possessed, 
from  a  study  of  the  works  of^Vandyck 
and  Rembrandt.    He  died  in  1740. 

GRIMSTON,  (Sir  HarbotUe,)  a  cele- 
brated lawyer,  lK>m  at  Bradfield-haU, 
near  Mannin^tree,  in  Essex,  about  1594. 
He  studied  law  in  Lincoln 's-inn,  and 
practised  with  considerable  success.  In 
August  1638  he  was  chosen  recorder  of 
Colchester,  and  representative  for  that 
nlace  in  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Westminster,  April  13,  1640,  and  again 
in  the  parliament  which  met  Nov.  3d 
of  the  same  year.  He  at  first  supported 
the  measures  of  the  party  which  finidly 
overthrew  the  goveniment,  and  his  vio- 
lence against  the  court,  and  particularly 

Laud,  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  too  much 
swayed  by  the  popular  clamour  of  the 
times.  In  1642  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
in  August  the  same  year  came  down  to 
Colchester,  and  proclaimed  Sir  John  Lucas 
a  traitor,  for  intending  to  assist  the  king. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  de8ifi:ns  of  the 
reformers,  he  began  to  withdraw  Us 
countenance  from  them;  and  when  in 
1647  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  Charles  I.  at 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  king 
had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  hit 
candour  and  moderation.  On  his  return 
to  parliament,  he  argued  for  accepting  the 
king's  concessions,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  commissioners  for  dis- 
banding the  armv,  he  was,  among  others, 
forcibly  excluded  from  the  house  by  a 
partv  of  soldiers.  After  the  murder  of 
the  king  he  went  abroad  for  some  time ; 
but  in  1656  he  was  elected  to  Cromwell's 
parliament  as  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives for  the  county  of  Essex,  but 
not  approved  by  the  council,  against 
whose  decision  he  signed  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance. In  February  1660  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  new  council  of  state, 
in  whom  the  executive  power  was  lodged 
by  the  remains  of  the  long  parUamettt 
that  restored  Charles  II.;  and  a  few 
months  after  he  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  what  was 
called  the  "  Healing  Parliament,"  which 
met  April  25,  1660.  In  May  following 
he  waited  on  the  king  at  Breda,  and  on 
his  majesty's  arrival,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  government,  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Rolls,  Nov.  3, 1660,  which  office  he 
filled  for  nearly  twenty-four  years  with 
great  ability  and  integrity.    He  was  als^ 
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appointed  in  the  tame  vev  chief  Bieward 
of  the  borough  of  St  Alban's,  and  reoorder 
of  Harwichf  and  from  the  Rettoration  to 
the  time  of  hb  death  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent Colchester  in  parliaineut.  For  seve- 
ral vears  he  entertained  fiumet,  afterwards 
biBhop  of  Salisbuiv,  as  his  chaplain,  or 
preacher  at  the  rolls,  and  assisted  him  in 
nis  History  of  the  Reformation.  Burnet, 
in  his  Own  Times,  has  given  an  affec- 
tionate and  probably  faitmul  character  of 
Sir  Uarbottte,  who,  in  his  latter  days, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  piety  and 
moderation.  He  died  in  1683,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Michael's 
church,  St  Alban's.  He  published  the 
Reports  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir  George 
Croke,  3  vols,  fol. 

6RINDAL,  (Edmund,)  archblshoo  of 
Canterbury,  was  bom  in  1519,  at  Hin- 
singham,  a  small  villaffe  in  Cumberland. 
He  entered  at  Magdiden  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  remov^  thence  to  Christ's, 
and  afterwards  to  Pembroke  hall,  where 
he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1538.  In 
1549  he  became  president  of  his  college^ 
and  was  chosen  lady  Margaret's  pumie 
preacher,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  that  Ridley,  bishop  of  London, 
made  him  his  chapliun  in  1550,  and  in 
the  following  year  caused  him  to  be  made 
one  of  his  mf^esty's  chaplains.  In  1552 
he  obtained  a  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
Aud  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tonstall,  it 
was  intended  to  divide  the  rich  see  of 
Durham  into  two,  Grindal  was  nomi- 
nated for  one  of  these,  and  would  have 
obtained  it,  had  not  one  of  the  courtiers 
got  the  whole  bishopric  dissolved,  and 
eettled  as  a  temporal  estate  upon  himselfl 
In  1553,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  Grin- 
dal fled  to  Strasbuxg,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  German  tongue,  in  order 
to  preach  in  the  churches  there.  In  the 
disputes  at  Frankfort  about  a  new  model 
of  government  and  form  of  worship, 
which  was  to  be  different  from  the  last 
Liturgy  of  king  Edward,  he  sided  with 
Cox  and  others  against  Knox  and  his 
followers.  Returning  to  England  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  he  was 
employed,  among  others,  in  drawing  up 
the  new  Liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the 
queen's  first  parliament;  and  was  also 
one  of  the  eieht  Protestant  divines,  chosen 
to  hold  a  piU>lic  dispute  with  the  popish 
prelates  about  that  time.  On  the  15th 
of  May,  1559,  he  preached  at  St  Paul's  at 
the  first  reading  of  the  Common  Praver, 
before  the  privy-council,  nobility,  lord 
mayor,  and  aldermen.  When  Dr.  John 
Young  was  removed,  (or  refusing  the 
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oath  of  snoremacy,  from  the  maatershio' 
of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  Grindal 
was  cbosoi  by  the  fellows  to  succeed  him 
in  1559 ;  and  in  July,  the  sanae  year,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lon- 
don, vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Bonner 
At  the  same  time  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely, 
Barlow  of  Chichester,  and  Scory  of  Here- 
ford, were  consecrated  by  archbishop 
Parker.  In  1560,  the  following  year, 
Grindal  was  made  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
parliament  to  inspect  into  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  matters  of 
the  Church.  In  1564  he  took  the  d^^ree 
of  D.D,  at  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
year  executed  the  queen's  express  com- 
mand, for  exacting  uniformity  in  the 
deny :  but  he  proceeded  so  tenderly  and 
slowly,  that  the  archbishop  thought  fit  to 
excite  and  quicken  him;  whence  the 
Puritans  supposed  him  inclined  to  their 
party.  However,  he  brought  several 
nonconformists  to  comply.  About  this 
time  he  was  also  threatened  with  a  pre- 
munire  by  some  of  his  clergy  for  raising 
a  contribution  upon  them  &e  preceding 
year  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  abroad, 
without  the  queen's  licence.  But  this 
did  not  discourage  him,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  commission  from  her  majesty  to 
visit  the  Savoy, — the  hospital  ^pointed 
for  the  relief  and  entertainment  of  poor 
travellers, — ^he  deprived  the  master,  who 
had  almost  ruined  the  charity  by  his 
mismanagement  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1570,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
York;  a  promotion  which  he  owed  to 
secretary  Cecil  and  archbishop  Parker, 
who  desired  his  removal  from  London, 
as  not  being  resolute  enough  for  the 
government  there.  In  1572  he  petitioned 
the  queen  to  renew  the  ecclesiastical 
commission;  and  in  1574  he  held  one 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  a^^ainst 
fwists,  whose  number  daily  diminished 
m  nis  diocese,  which  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers. 
He  rejected,  therefore,  such  as  came  for 
institution  to  livings,  if  they  were  found 
deficient  in  learning ;  and  m  this  poHcy 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  queen.  On 
the  death  of  archbiBhop  Parker,  in  1575^ 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. On  Ma^  6,  1576,  he  beean  his 
metropolitical  visitation,  and  took  mea- 
sures for  the  better  regulation  of  his 
courts ;  but  the  same  year  he  fell  under 
her  majesty^s  displeasure,  on  account  of 
the  favour  he  showed  to  what  was  called 
the  exercise  of  "  prophesying."  These 
"prophesyings"  had  been  us^  for  some 
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tine,  &e  rules  of  which  were,  Ihat  the 
miniftflrs  of  a  particular  division  at  a  set 
time  met  together  at  some  church,  and 

^  there  each  in  their  order  explained,  ac- 
eerding  to  their  abilities,  some  portion  of 
Scripture  allotted  to  them  hefore;  thii 
^e,  a  moderator  made  hk  ohservations 

I  OD  what  had  been  said,  and  determined 
die  true  sense  of  the  place,  a  certain 
time  being  fixed  for  aespatching  the 
vhole.  The  adrantaffe  was,  the  improve- 
ment of  die  clergy,  who  thereby  consider- 
ably profited  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scnptnre;  but  this  misdiief  ensued,  that 
at  length  confusions  and  disturbaneei 
took  place  at  those  meetmgs,  by  an 
ostentation  of  superior  parts  in  some,  by 
adfanctng  heterodox  opinions,  and  by 
the  intrusion  of  some  of  the  silenced 
Kparadsts,  who  took  this  opportunity  of 
dedsimmg  aeainst  the  Liturgy  and  mer« 
arehf.  In  short,  the  exercises  degene^ 
rated  into  fiictions.  Grindal  laboured  to 
redreit  these  irreeularities  by  setting 
down  rules  and  orders  for  the  manage* 
meat  of  these  exercises.  Bat  the  queen 
vai  firm ;  and  the  archbishop  being  at 
eonrt,  ihe  particularly  declansd  herself 
offended  at  the  number  of  preachers  as 
veil  as  the  exercises,  and  oraered  him  to 
redress  bodi ;  urging,  that  it  was  sood 
for  the  Church  to  have  few  preachers, 
that  three  or  four  might  suffice  for  a 
eoon^,  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
Homilies  to  the  people  was  sufficient; 
•he  therefore  required  him  to  abridge 
the  number  of  preachers,  and  to  put  down 
the  reiigious  exercises.  This  did  not 
a  little  afflict  him;  and  on  the  20th 
December,  1576,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  BM^esty,  declarinp^,  that  his  con«, 
■cience  would  not  mjSkr  him  to  comply 
^ith  her  commands.  The  queen  there* 
Aire  having  pven  him  sufficient  time  to 
eoQsider  well  his  resolution,  and  he  con* 
tinning  inflexiUe,  she  sent  letters  next 
ysar  to  the  bisliops,  to  forbid  all  exercises 
and  prophesyings,  and  to  nlenoe  all 
preachers  and  teachers  not  lawfully 
called,  of  which  there  were  no  smaU 
Dumber;  and  in  June  the  archbishop 
was  sequestered  from  his  office,  and  con- 
fined to  hb  house  by  an  order  of  the 
court  of  Star-chamber.  In  November, 
the  lord-treasurer  wrote  to  him  about 
Basking  his  submission,  with  which  he 
not  thmking  fit  to  comply,  hk  sequestra- 
tion was  continued;  and  in  January^ 
there  were  thoughts  of  depirivi»g  him, 
vhich,  however,  were  laid  aside.  In  June 
1579,  lus  confinement  was  either  taken 
oC  or  else  he  had  leaive  to  Mtk«  to  bk 
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house  at  Croydon.  The  precise  time  of 
his  restitution  does  not  clearly  appear ; 
but  several  of  his  proceeding  show  that 
he  was  in  full  possession  of  tne  metropo- 
litical  power  in  1582,  in  which  year  it  ia 
also  certain  he  lost  his  sight  He  was 
also  much  broken  down  by  hard  study, 
and  infirmities,  especially  the  strangury 
and  cholic,  with  wliich  he  had  long  Seen 
affiicted ;  and  losing  all  hopes  of  reoot^ 
ering  his  sight,  he  resigned  his  see 
towfurds  the  latter  end  of  1582,  and  the 
queen  mnted  him  a  pension  for  life. 
With  this  provision  he  retired  to  Croydon, 
where  he  died  July  6,  1583,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  there,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

GRINOONNEUR,  (Jacquemin,)  a 
Pbritian  painter  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, said  to  have  invented  playing  cards 
about  1392,  to  amuse  the  meluicholy 
hours  of  Charles  V I.  of  France.  Some, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  cards  were  in- 
vented at  an  earlier  period ;  the  abb6  Bullet 
thinks  that  thev  were  first  introduced 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
the  abb6  Riv4  assigns  to  them  a  still 
earlier  origin-— 1330,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  first  used  in  Spain,  and 
that  Gringonneur  only  improved  them, 
by  adding  pictorial  embellishments. 

GRINGORE,  (Peter,)  a  French  poet, 
bom  in  Lorraine  about  1480.  In  1510 
he  visited  Paris,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Louis  XII.,  who  employed  him 
in  the  composition  of  an  allegorical 
poem,  designed  to  ridicule  his  adversary 
Julius  II.,  and  entitled,  Le  Jeudu  Prince 
des  Sots  et  de  Mdre  Sotte.  This  was  one 
of  the  earliest  dramatic  attempts  in 
France,  and  was  represented  in  Paris 
in  1511.  He  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  was  made  herald-at-arms  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known ;  hut  he  was  living 
in  1554. 

GRISAUNT,  (William,)  a  physician, 
astronomer,  and  mathematician,  in  the 
fburteenth  century.  He  studied  at  Mer- 
ton  college,  Oxford;  and,  probably  to 
escape  the  disagreeable  consequences  of 
a  suspicion  of  dealing  in  magic,  went  into 
France,  wher6  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medictne,  first  at  Mon^Uier> 
and  afterwards  at  Marseilles,  where  he 
fixed  his  residence.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known ;  but  we  are  told  that 
he  was  an  old  man  in  1350,  and  that  he 
had  a  son,  who  was  first  an  abbot  of 
eanons  regidar  at  Marseilles,  and  at 
length  amved  at  the  pontificate  under 
die  name  of  Urban  V.    Bale  and  Pits 
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both  give  lists  of  his  wotks,  none  of  which 
are  known  to  be  extant. 

GRIVE.    See  Laoeiyb. 

GROCHOWSKI,  a  brare  Pole,  who, 
after  serving  in  the  Prussian  armies, 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country 
a^nst  the  Russians.  He  was  with  Kos- 
ciUBzko  at  the  batUe  of  Syezekocuiy  (on 
the  6th  of  June,  1791),  in  which  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  balL 

GROCYN,  (William,)  a  man  eminently 
learned  in  his  day,  and  one  of  the  re- 
vivers of  literature,  bom  at  Bristol  in 
1442,  and  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
at  New  colleffe,  Oxford.  In  1479  he 
was  presented  by  the  warden  and  fel- 
lows to  the  rectory  of  Newton- Loneyille, 
in  Bucking4iamshire ;  but  his  residence 
being  mos&y  at  Oxford,  the  society  of 
Macdalen  college  made  him  their  divmity 
reader,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  In  1486  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1488  he 
quitted  hit  reader's  place  at  Magdalen 
college,  in  order  to  travel  into  Italy,  and 
studied  there  some  time  under  Demetrius 
Chalcondyles  and  Politian.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he  pub- 
licly taught  Greek,  and  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  better  pronunciation  of  the 
language  than  had  been  known  here 
before.  But  the  introduction  of  this 
language  alarming  many,  as  a  most 
dangerous  innovation,  the  university  di- 
vide itself  into  two  factions,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  who  bore  each  other  a  violent 
animosi^,  and  proceeded  to  open  hosti- 
lities. In  this  situation  Gj-ocyn  was 
when  Erasmus  came  to  Oxford :  and  if 
he  was  not  this  great  man's  tutor,  yet  he 
certainly  assisted  him  in  attaining  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  was 
very  friendly  to  Erasmus,  and  did  him 
many  kind  offices,  and  also  boarded  him 
in  lus  house,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  in  idffluent  circumstances.  Eras- 
mus speaks  of  him  often  in  a  strain  which 
shows  that  he  entertained  a  sincere  regard 
for  him,  as  well  as  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  learning,  and  integrity. 
About  1590  he  resigned  his  living,  on 
beinff  made  master  of  Allhallows  coUege, 
at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  though  he  con« 
tinned  still  to  live  mostly  at  Oxford. 
Grocyn  had  no  esteem  for  Plato,  but 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  Aristotle, 
whose  works  he  had  formed  a  desini  of 
trauslatinr,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Latimer,  Linacre,  and  More.  While  his 
firiend  Colet  was  dean  of  St  Paul's,  Grocyn 
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ive  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  can* 
lour  and  ingenuousness  of  his  temper. 
He  read  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  a  puolie 
lecture  upon  the  book  of  Dionysius  Areo* 
pagita,  commonly  called  Hierarchia  £c* 
clesiastica;  it  beinff  customary  at  that 
time  for  the  public  lecturers,  both  in  the 
universities  and  in  the  cathedrals,  to 
read  u|K>n  any  book,  rather  than  upon 
the  Scriptures,  till  dean  Colet  reformed 
that  practice.  Grocyn,  in  the  pre&ce  to 
his  lecture,  declaimed  with  great  warmdi 
against  those  who  either  denied  or 
doubted  of  the  authority  of  the  book  on 
which  he  was  reading.  But  after  he 
had  continued  to  read  a  few  weeks,  and 
had  more  thoroughly  examined  ihe  mat- 
ter, he  entirely  changed  his  sentiments, 
and  onenly  and  candidly  declared  that 
he  baa  been  in  an  error;  and  that  the 
said  book,  in  his  judgment  was  spurious, 
and  never  written  by  him  who,  in  tibe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  called  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  But  when  dean  Colet 
had  introduced  the  custom  of  reading 
lectures  upon  some  part  of  the  Scriptures 
at  his  cathedral,  he  engaged  Grocyn, 
according  to  Dr.  Knif  ht,  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  ame  men  he  could 
meet  with,  in  that  useftd  emj^oyment 
Grocyn  died  at  Maidstone  in  1519,  of 
palsy,  with  which  he  had  been  seized  a  year 
before,  and  which  made  him,  says  Eras- 
mus, "sibi  ipsi  superstitem."  Linacre, 
to  whom  he  left  a  considerable  legacy, 
was  his  executor.  His  will  is  printed  m 
the  Appendix  to  Knieht's  Life  of  Eras- 
mus. A  Latin  epistle  of  Gnxnrn's  to 
Aldus  Manutius  is  prefixed  to  Linacre's 
translation  of  Proclus  de  Sphsrft,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1449,  fol.  Erasmus  says, 
that  "  there  is  nothing  extant  of  his  but 
this  epistle :  indeed  a  very  elaborate  and 
acute  one,  and  written  in  eood  Latin. 
He  was  of  so  nice  a  taste,  that  he  had 
rather  write  nothine  than  write  ill."  In 
the  new  edition  of  Wood's  Athenae  we 
find  that  he  became  prebendary  of  South 
Searle  in  the  church  of  Lincdn;  in 
1493  he  appears  to  have  resigned  the 
rectory  of  Depden;  in  1513  that  of 
Shepperton  in  Middlesex;  and  in  1517 
the  vicaraffe  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  in 
London.  He  is  also  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Cuthbert  Tonstall  in  the  church  of 
East  Peckham,  in  the  diocese  of  Shereham. 

GRODITIUS,  (Stanislaus,)  a  Jesuit  of 
Poland,  author  of  eifht  volumes  of  Latin 
sermons,  and  several  polemical  writings. 
He  died  at  Cracow  in  1613. 

GROENVELT,  (John,)  a  physician 
and  lithotomist,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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torjr,  lorn  at  Derenter,  and  educated  at 
Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam.  He  settled 
IB  Loodoo  under  the  name  of  Greenfield, 
and  wtt  a  member  of  the  Royal  College; 
Wt  he  leQ  into  some  trouble  by  the  free 
me  of  Canthirides.  He  wrote,  Disser- 
titio  lithologica,  yariis  Observationibus 
et  FSgoris  illnstrata;  Practica  qua  humani 
MorM  desciibuntur ;  Tractatus  de  tuto 
Cantharidum  in  Medicin&  usu  intemo. 
Iliese  works  were  translated  into  English. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

GROHMANN,  (John  Godfrey,)  a 
kborions  translator  and  compiler,  bom 
atGuBfwitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1763. 
He  was  professor  or  philosophy  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  died  in  1805«  Of  his  numer- 
oni  publications  the  principal  ore,  An 
•hridged  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
A  new  Historico-biographical  Dictionary, 
7fids,8To;  Fuhrmann  has  published  a 
eontmiiation  of  this  work ;  Account  of 
^  mott  remarkable  Persons  of  Ancient 
iod  Modem  Times, 

GROLLIER,   (John,)  an   eminent 
Patron  of  literature,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1479,  and  educated  at  Paris.    He  was 
inod  treasurer  to  Francis  I.,  and  am- 
wsdor  fifom  that  monarch  to  Gement 
^IL    During  his  abode  at  Rome  he  em- 
ployed the  Alduaea  to  print  for  him  an 
•won  of  Terence  in   1521,  Syo,  and 
Mother  <a  Bodamt's  work  De  Asse,  1522, 
4to.   De  Thou  speaks  very  highly  of  his 
c^vacter.  Etcit  library  and  OYery  scholar 
||M  boasted  of  a  book  from  Grollier's 
wuT  smce  it  waa  dis|>ersed,  and  during 
ni  me^iine  it  was  his  pride  to  accom- 
*(Klate  his  fnends  with  the  use  of  them. 
hA  Tohune  bore  upon  one  side,  in  gold 
Ictteis,  the  words,  J.  GroUerii  et  ami- 
cenmi;  and  on  the  other,  Portio  mea, 
I^naine,  sis  in  terri  Tiventium.     He 
Mat  Paris  in  1565. 
.  GRONOVIUS,  (John  Frederic,)  a  dit- 
fiWished  philologist,  bora  at  Hamburgh 
>i  161 1 ,  and  ednoSed  at  Bremen,  Leipsic, 
^cua,  Aitdor^  and  Groningeiu    He  aner- 
*vds  travelled  into  Germany,  England, 
'^loce,  and  Italy,  for  his  improvement. 
H«  redded  for  some  time  at  Deyenter, 
vWce  be  was  invited,  in  1658,  to  Ley- 
^  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  the 
Mes-kttres,  vacant  by  the  death   of 
PnoA  Heinshis.    He  med  in  that  city 
^  1671.    He  published  editions  of  Livy, 
SiQQst,  Seneca,  Pliny,  &c.    He  wrote, 
I)ia^  in  Statii  Poetse  Sylvas ;  De  Ses- 
JncQs,  sen  Subsedvorum  Pecuoias  veteris 
Gnecs  et  Ronuuue,  libri  iv.,  Deventer, 
1|H8,  republished  with   important   ad- 
dttoM  by  his  ton    James  Gronovius, 
irot.  nil.  129 


Leyden,  1691 ;  De  Mussdo  Alexandrino 
Exercitationes  Academicse ;  Leetiones 
Plautinse,  quibus  non  tantum  Fabuhv 
Plautinse  et  TerenUanee,  varum  etiam 
Csesar,  Cicero,  Livius,  illustrantur,  Am- 
sterdam, 1740;  Notes  on  the  treatise  of 
Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads;  and  other 
works  of  classical  eradition. 

GRONOVIUS,  (James,)  a  learned 
critic,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1645,  at  Deventer,  where  he  Teamed  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  but,  going 
with  the  familv  in  1658  to  Leyden, 
he  carried  on  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity there  with  incredible  industry 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  not  only 
read  with  mm  the  best  classic  authors, 
but  instracted  him  in  the  civil  law. 
About  1670  he  came  to  England,  and 
visited  both  the  universities,  consulting 
MSS.,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
several  eminent  scholars,  particularly 
with  Drs.  Pocock,  Pearson,  and  Mono 
Casaubon,  which  last  died  in  his  arms. 
He  then  returned  to  Leyden,  whence  he 
proceeded,  through  the  cities  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Chapelain,  D'Herbelot, 
Thevenot,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinguished  learning.  In  1672  he  at- 
tended Mr.  Paats,  ainbassador  extraordi- 
nary from  the  States-general  to  the  court  of 
Spain.  In  his  Way  back  through  Italy  he 
was  received  with  distinction  by  Cosmo, 
ffrand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  appointed 
nun  to  a  professorship  at  Pisa.  After  two 
years  he  returned  to  Deventer,  and  he  was 
appointed,  in  1679,  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  history  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 
In  1701  he  was  nominated  geographer 
to  the  umveisity.  He  died  in  1716.  He 
was  a  man  of  acknowledged  erudition, 
but  so  free  in  the  use  of  those  vitupera- 
tive expressions  in  which  professed  critics 
are  too  apt  to  deal,  that  he  made  himself 
many  enemies.  He  edited  Macrobius, 
Polybius,  Tadtus,  Seneca  the  tragedian, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Aulus  Gellius,  Cicero, 
Ainmhmus  Marcellinus,  HarpocratiDa, 
the  Greek  geographers,  Q.  Curtius,  Sue- 
tonius, Phsednu,  Arrian,  Minutius  Felix, 
Firmicus  Materaus,  and  Herodotus.  But 
his  great  work  is  hit  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Graecarum,  13  vols,  fol.  He  also 
published,  Geographi  Antiqui,  2  vols,  4to, 
and  a  Latin  version  of  Agostini  on  ancient 
gems.  He  likewise  composed  several 
controversial  pieces,  orations,  &c. 

GRONOVIUS,  (John  Frederic,)  a 
physidan,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Holland  in  1690.  In  1715  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Leyden,  where  he  be- 
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eame  a  magistrate,  and  died  in  1760.  He 
wai  a  great  naturalist,  and  formed  a  noble 
museum,  of  which  he  made  a  liberal  use, 
and  was  intimate  with  Clayton  and  Lin* 
naeus.  He  wrote,  A  Dissertation  upon 
Camphor;  Index  Suppellectilis  Lapidss, 
•7  a  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  in  hit 
Collection;  Flora  Virginica;  Flora  Orient 
talis,  8yo.  His  Herbarium  waa  purchased 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

GRONOVIUS,  (Laurence  Theodore,) 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1730.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws ;  and  became  also  a  nui^strate  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  m  1778.  He 
edited  the  Flora  Virffinica  of  Clayton ;  and 
wrote,  Museum  Ichtnyologicum,  fol.  He 
likewise  published,  Zoophylacium  Grono- 
▼ianum,  and  Bibliotheoa  Kegni  Animalis 
atque  Lapidei. 

GRONOVIUS,  (Abraham,)  eldest  son 
of  James,  a  physician,  who  practised  in 
Holland  and  England.  He  wrote,  Varia 
Geographica;  a  collection  of  dissertations 
and  notes  illustrative  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy; he  also  published  editions  of  Tacitus, 
Justin,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  adding  hb 
own  notes  to  those  of  his  grandfather, 
J.  Fred.  Qrononus,  Is.  YosskiB,  Grsevius, 
Fabri,  and  others. 

GRONOVIUS,  (Laurence  TheophihiB,) 
younger  brother  of  James,  traveled  twice 
into  Italy,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  learned  men,  mnong 
others,  of  Magliabecchi  and  C^neUL  He 
published,  Emendationes  Pandeotarom 
|uxta  Florentinum  exemplar,  and  conr- 
tributed  to  his  broker's  Thesaunn,  and 
to  the  Varia  Geographica  of  hit  nephew 
Abraham. 

GROPPER,  (John,;  an  able  Roman 
Catholic  polemic,  bom  in  the  beginning 
lof  the  sixteenth  century  at  Z^rt,  in 
Westphalia.  He  soueht  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants ;  but  he  evinced  his  zeal  for  the 
Romish  Church,  by  causing  the  deposi- 
tion of  Herman  de  Wied,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  had  embraced  the  Reformed 
fiuth.  He  accompanied  Adolphus  de 
Schawenbui«,  the  succeesor  of  that  pre- 
late, to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  his 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Paul  IV., 
who  wished  to  make  him  a  cardinal.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1559^  His  Enchhidion 
Christianee  ReKsionis,  an  able  work,  was 
inserted  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and 
his  treatise  on  the  Eucnarist  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Reman  Catholics. 

GROS,  (Peter  le,)  a  sculptor,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1666.  His  works  ore  remark- 
able for  grace  and  simplictty,  and  several 
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of  them  are  placed  in  the  gardena  of 
Versailles  and  at  the  Tuileries.  At  the 
latter  is  his  much-admired  statue  of 
Silence.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  exe- 
cuted, while  at  Rome,  aome  igvres  for 
the  Vatican  and  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1719. 

GROS,  (Nichdas  le,)  a  learned  theo- 
logian, bora  in  1675,  at  Rheims,  of  poor 
parents.  He  was  educated  in  that  city, 
and  was  admitted  D.D.  there  in  1702, 
and  became  tueceasively  chaplain  at 
Notre  Dame,  canon  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Symphorien,  and  canon  of 
the  cathedral  at  Rheima.  On  account  of 
his  oi^[iosition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  he 
was  excommunicated.  He  then  went  tm 
Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  Bat 
when  Louis  XIV.  died,  the  proceedings 
at  Rheims  were  declared  null,  and  Le 
Gros  returned  thither  in  1716.  He  was  a 
xealoos  promoter  of  the  appeal  to  a  fiitort 
council,  and  in  1721  he  was  banished  to 
St  Jean  de  Luz.  This  sentence,  how- 
ever, he  evaded,  by  living  concealed  four 
or  five  years.  In  1725  he  went  into  Italy; 
and  at  length  retired  to  Holland;  and 
became  professor  of  divinity  at  Amers- 
fort  He  died  in  1751.  His  principal 
works  are,  Le  Renversement  desLibert^s 
de  I'Eglise  Gallieane  dans  TAflbire  de  la 
Constitution  Unigenitus ;  La  Sainte  Bible 
traduite  sur  les  Textes  priginaux,  avec  les 
DifiSrences  de  la  Vuleate ;  Motifs  invin- 
cibles  d'Attaohement  a  I'Eglise  Romaine 
pour  les  Catholiques,  ou  de  Reunion 
pour  les  pr6lendu8  R6form6s;  Muta- 
tions sur  la  Concorde  des  Evangiles ;  Sur 
l^pkre  aux  Remains;  Sur  ks  Epitres 
canoniques. 

GROS,  (Anthony  John,)  a  celebrated 
French  pamter,  born  at  Paris  in  1771. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  David.  In  1 793,  when  his  master 
was  compelled  to  leave  Paris  on  account 
of  his  junction  with  the  revolutionury 
party.  Ores  went  to  Genoa,  and  aftei^ 
wards  visited  Milan,  where  he  met  with 
Buonaparte,  whowarmW  patronized  him. 
Gros  has  painted  several  works  illustrating 
the  most  stirring  events  in  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  besides  snbjectsconnected  widi 
ancient  history.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  cupola  of  St.  Genevi^e  at  Paris. 
Gros,  who  was  subject  to  repeated  its  of 
melancholy,  committed  snidae.  His  body 
was  found  in  the  Seine,  near  MeadoBy  oil 
the  26th  of  June,  1835. 

GROSE,  (Francis,)  an  eminenl  Enffw 
lish  antiquary,  bom  at  Greenford,  m 
Middlesex,  in  1731.  Having  a  taste 
for  heraldry  and  antiquities,  his  foth^ 
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arocnred  him  a  j^ace  in  thd  Heralds' 
College,  which,  howeyer,  he  resigned  in 
1763.  He  was  left  an  independent  for* 
tone,  which  he  had  little  disposition  to 
preserre.  He  entered  early  into  the 
Smrej  militia,  of  which  he  became  adju^ 
tant  and  paymaster;  but  so  much  had 
dim'patiQn  taken  possession  of  him,  that, 
in  a  situation  which  above  all  others 
reqaired  attention,  he  was  so  careless 
as  to  have  for  some  time,  as  he  used 
pleasantly  to  say,  only  two  books  of  ac- 
eounti — his  right  and  left  hand  pockets; 
in  the  one  he  receired,  and  from  the 
other  paid ;  and  this,  too,  with  a  want  of 
ctnnunspeetion  which  may  be  readily 
mpposed  from  mich  a  mode  of  book- 
k^ping.  His  losses  on  this  occasion 
routed  his  latent  talents:  with  a  good 
clastical  education  he  united  a  taste  for 
drawing,  which  be  now  began  again  to 
niltirate ;  and,  encouraeed  l^  his  mends, 
he  undertook  the  work  fSrom  which  he 
derired  both  profit  and  repntation, — his 
Views  of  Antiquities  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  be  beran  to  publish  in 
numbers  in  1773,.  and  finished  in  1776. 
The  next  year  he  added  two  more  volumes 
to  his  English  Views,  in  which  he  in- 
cluded the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  which  were  completed  in  1787. 
In  the  summer  of  1789  he  set  out  on  a 
tour  hi  Scodand ;  the  result  of  which  he 
l>egan  to  communicate  to^  the  public  in 
1790,  in  numbers.  Before  he  nad  con- 
cbded  this  work,  he  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
intendmg  to  furnish  that  kingdom  with 
news  and  descriptions  of  her  antiquities, 
ID  the  same  way  m  which  he  had  executed 
tbote  of  Great  Britain ;  but  soon  after  bis 
vrival  in  Dublin,  while  at  the  house  of 
*  Mr,  Hone,  he  was  suddenly  seised  at 
taUe  widi  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1791,  and  died  immediatdy. 
"Grose,"  says  Noble,  "might  have  been 
Apposed  not  a  surname,  but  one  selected 
••  significant  of  his  figure,  which  was 
BMre  of  the  fdrm  of  Sancho  Pan^a  than 
FalsufiT;  Ikit  he  partook  of  the  properties 
of  both.  He  was  as  low,  squat,  and 
lotond  as  the  former,  and  not  less  a 
i^veo ;  equalled  him  too  in  his  lore  of 
ileepi  and  neariy  so  in  his  proverbs.  In 
lua  wit  he  was  a  FalstafF.  He  was  the 
^  for  other  men  to  shoot  at,  but  it 
ilways  rebounded  with  a  double  force. 
He  oould  eat  with  Sancho,  and  drink 
with  the  knight.  In  simplicity,  probitr, 
and  a  compassionate  heart,  he  was  wholly 
of  the  Pan^  breed."  His  other  pulh* 
lieations  are,  A  Treatise  on  ancient 
Armoor  and  Weapons;  A  Classicid  Dic- 
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tieoaiy  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue ;  Military 
Antiquities,  being  a  History  of  the  Eng" 
lish  Army  from  the  Conquest  to  the  pre- 
sent Time ;  The  History  of  Dover  Castle, 
l^  the  Rev.  William  Darell ;  A  Provm- 
cial  Glossary,  with  a  Collection  of  local 
Proverbsand  popular  Superstitions;  Rules 
fbr  drawing  Caricatures ;  Supplement  ta 
the  Treatise  on  anoient  Armour  and 
Weapons;  A  Guide  to  Hefdth,  Beautv» 
Honour,  and  Riches.  The  Olio,  a  eoi- 
lection  of  Essays,  has  been  ascribed  t0 
Mr.  Grose;  but,  though  highly  charaeter* 
istic  of  him,  it  is  certainly  not  wholly  hia« 
It  was  published  in  1793,  8vo. 

GROSIER,  (John  Bi^st  Gabriel 
Alexander,)  a  Freneh  ex- Jesuit,  bom  at 
St.  Omer  in  1 743.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  by  soaie  articles  in  the  Ann^ 
Litt4raire,  and  he  continued  that  journal 
after  the  death  of  Freron.  In  1779  bw 
eommeneed  his  Journal  de  Litt^ratture, 
it9  Science  et  des  Arts;  and  from  1777 
to  1784  he  published  his  Histoirc  de 
Chme,  timnslated  at  Pekin  by  Maill% 
firom  Chinese  documents.  He  likewise 
edited  M^moires  d*une  Soci6t6  c^^brd 
(les  J^suites)  consid6r^e  comme  Corptf 
Litt^raire  et  Acad^mique,  depuis  le  Com- 
mencement de  ce  Sidcle,  Paris,  1792^ 
3  vols,  8vo,  extracted  from  the  Journal 
de  Tr^voux ;  and  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Biographic  Universelle,  for  whichy 
besides  other  articles,  he  wrote  that  of 
Confucius.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1823. 

GROSLEY,  (Peter  John,)  a  French 
antiquary  and  writer,  bom  at  Troves  in 
1718,  and  was  educated  in  the  profesnon 
of  the  law ;  but  a  decided  turn  for  litcrarv 
pursuits  induced  him  to  travel,  in  search 
of  knowledge,  twice  into  Italy,  twice 
into  England,  and  once  into  Holland^ 
besides  passing  a  considerable  part  of 
every  year  at  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  best  company,  but  would  never 
settle.  He  embellished  the  saloon  of  the 
town-house  of  Troyes  with  marble  busts 
of  the  eminent  natives  of  that  city,  exe- 
cuted by  Vasse,  the  king's  sculptor ;  and 
the  first  put  up  were  those  <x  Ptthou, 
Le  Cointe,  Passerat,  Girardon,  and  Mig- 
nard.  He  died  there  in  1785,  being  then 
an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip* 
tions  and  Bellee-Lettres,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
had  a  part  in  the  M^moires  de  TAca^ 
d^ie  de  Troyes,  and  in  the  last  transl»- 
tion  of  Davila,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Journal  £ncyclop6dique,  from  1771 
to  1785,  and  to  the  Dictionnaire  Hislo- 
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Hqae.  Hit  Obsenrations  nir  TAngle* 
lerre,  2  yoU,  Svo,  have  been  tranili^ 
into  English  by  N^ent. 

OROSSETESTlC  GROSTETE,  or 
GROSTHEAD,  (Robert,)  a  learned  Eng- 
Esh  prelate,  bom  of  poor  parents,  at 
Stradbrook,  in  Suffolk,  most  probably  in 
the  year  1175,  and  educated  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
entered  into  the  serrice  of  the  bishop  of 
Hereford ;  but  upon  his  death  he  resumed 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  acquired 
much  reputation  by  reading  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  theolosy.  His  learning 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  £tugh 
de  Wdles,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  pre- 
•ented  him  to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral. 
In  1210  he  was  nominated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Chester,  which  he  exchanged 
In  1220  for  that  of  Wilts.  In  1224  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor; 
toon  after  which  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Ashley,  in  Northamptonshire. 
He  was  archdeacon  of  Leicester  in  1232, 
at  which  time  he  also  held  the  prebend 
of  Empingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Upon  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Welles,  in 
1234,  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  unanimoualy 
elected  Grosseteste  as  bis  successor.  At 
this  time  the  court  of  Rome,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  ignominious  submission  of 
king  John,  and  the  terms  to  which 
Henrjr  III.  was  compelled  to  subscribe, 
exercised  the  most  unbounded  power 
over  the  English  Church.  This  tyran- 
nical domination  Grosseteste  resolutely 
withstood  on  the  following  occasion.  In 
1253  Innocent  IV.  ordered  his  nephew, 
an  Italian  youth,  to  be  promoted  to  the 
first  canonry  that  should  be  Yacaht  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  declared 
that  anv  other  disposal  of  the  canonry 
should  be  null  and  void;  and  that  he 
would  excommunicate  every  one  who 
should  dare  to  disobey  his  injunction. 
The  pope  also  wrote  to  the  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  one  Innocent, 
both  Italians,  to  see  this  business  com- 
pleted, with  a  dause  of  non  obsiante; 
and  to  cite  all  contraveners  to  appear  be- 
fore him  without  any  manner  of^  plea  or 
excuse ;  and  under  another  clause  of  n<m 
ob$tante,  in  two  months'  time.  Grosse- 
teste wrote  immediately  to  the  pope, 
or  to  his  agents,  almost  retorting,  as 
Brown,  in  his  Fasciculus  Rerum  expe- 
tendarnm,  observes,  "excommunication 
for  excommunication."  This  episUe,  of 
which  many  conies  are  still  extant,  is  a 
most  celebratea  performance,  and  has 
immortalized  the  bishop's  memory,  and 
-endeared  it  to  all  generations.  He  insists 
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that  the  panal  mandates  cannot  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tenor  of 
his  holiness's  epistles  was  not  consonant 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  see,  on  account 
of  the  accumulated  clauses  of  mm  o6- 
tUmU,  Then,  that  no  sin  can  be  more 
adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
more  abominable  to  Jesus  Christ,  or- more 
hurtful  to  mankind,  than  to  defraud  and 
rob  those  souls,  which  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  the  pastoral  care,  of  that  instruc- 
tion which  by  the  Scriptures  they  have  a 
right  to,  &c.  Hence  he  infers  that  the 
holy  see,  destined  to  edify  and  not  to 
destroy,  cannot  possibly  incur  a  sin  of 
this  kind;  and  that  no  one,  that  is 
not  excommunicated,  ought  to  obey 
any  such  mandate,  though  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  command  him,  but 
rather  to  reject  and  oppose  it,  &c. 
When  this  letter  was  first  read  by  the 
pope,  it  exasperated  him  in  the  highest 
ae^ree,  and  he  threatened  that  the  daring 
writer  should  feel  his  severe  venseance ; 
but  upon  taking  counsel  with  the  car- 
dinals, it  was  thought  advisable  to  suffer 
the  letter  to  pass  unnoticed,  on  account  of 
Grosseteste's  great  character  and  credit. 
However,  no  opportunity  was  overlooked 
of  harassing  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  but  his  spirit  and  intrepidity 
never  forsook  him,  and  he  generallj^  proved 
successful  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
his  see  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  of  Kome.  Once  he  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  pofM  to  be  a 
heretic,  and  Antichrist.  This  censure^ 
however,  was  levelled  by  him  against  the 
individual  who  then  presided  over  the 
Church,  and  the  measures  of  his  adnuni- 
stration,  not  against  the  office,  or  sin>- 
posed  legitimate  prerogatives,  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff;  for  he  was  attached, 
even  to  bigotry,  to  the  constitution  of  the 
holy  see  according  to  the  decretals,  and 
the  papal  claims  as  supported  by  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers.  And  Peggie 
observes,  that  "  he  soars  so  high  in  hia 
ideas  concerning  the  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  clerical  oraer,  that  he 
even  leaves  archbishop  Becket  fiur  behind 
him."  He  died  at  Buckden  in  1253. 
His  acquirements  were  extraordinary  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Besioea  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  languages,  and  that  acquaint^ 
ance  with  theolo^  and  philosophy  to 
which  he  was  1^  by  his  professional 
studies,  he  was  no  mean  proficient  in 
civil  and  canon  law,  criticism,  history, 
chronology,  astronomy,  and  Uie  otli^ 
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of  literature  and  science  then 
kflown.  He  left  behind  him  nnmerona 
treatises  on  theological,  philosophical^  and 
■iwellaneous  subjects.  Among  these  are, 
Oposcula  Varia;  Compendium  Sphsersp 
Mundi;  Commentarius  in  Lib.  poster. 
Aristotelis;  Discourses,  in  which  he  freely 
eiposed  the  vices  and  disorders  of  the 
doffr ;  and  numerous  Letters. 

GROSSMANN,  (Gustavus  Frederic 
William,)  a  celebrated  actor,  and  writer 
ht  the  stage,  bom  in  1746,  at  Berlin, 
vbere  his  fither  was  a  poor  schoolmaster. 
He  was  at  first  employed  as  secretary  to 
the  Pmssian  envoy  at  Dantsic,  and  aner- 
vnds,  ra  the  same  capacity,  at  Kdnigs* 
Wrg,  and  at  Warsaw ;  and  he  had  some 
Asre  ia  the  measures  connected  with  the 
ivtition  of  Pdand.  He  soon  lost  his 
aiplomade  appointments,  and,  becoming 
acqiuuDted  witn  Lessing  and  other  writers 
•f  the  day  at  Berlin,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  composition,  and  wrote 
•erersl  soccessfiil  pieces  for  the  theatre. 
He  next  became  successively  manager  of 
the  theatres  of  Bonn,  Mayence,  ^nk- 
ibrt,  Hanover,  and  Bremen,  and  the 
German  stage  ia  indebted  to  him  for 
■umy  important  improvements.  After 
nfiering  six  months'  imprisonment  at 
Hanover  for  a  political  offence^  he  died 
ia  1796.  Among  his  thirteen  dramatic 
piecei,  there  are  three  comic  operas  imi- 
tited  from  the  Italian.  He  was  also  a 
eoQtribntor  to  the  Theatrical  Journals  of 
Hslle,  Gotha,  and  Leipsic 

GROSVENOR,  (Beniamm,)  a  dis- 
lentniF  minister,  bom  in  London  in  1675, 
Md  edncated  at  the  academy  at  Atter- 
ciift,in  Torksliire ;  after  which  he  joined 
the  Baptists,  but  forsook  that  sect,  and 
ia  1704  became  pastor  of  an  Independent 
congregation  in  Crosby-square ;  and  lie 
WIS  sIm  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Salters'- 
WD.  In  1730  he  received  the  degree  of 
B.D.  ftom  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1 758. 
Beades  some  sermons,  he  published.  An 
Sissy  on  Health,  and  The  Mourner. 

GROTESTE,  (Claude,  sieur  de  la 
Motbe,)  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
Irnn  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  was  for  some 
tiaie  an  advocate,  but  relin<iuished  that 
profession  for  divinity ;  and  in  1675  he 
heeame  minister  of  the  church  of  Li^, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Rouen  m 
1<M}2;  and  in  1665,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  came  to  Eua^ 
Itnd,  and  oflkiated  at  the  Savoy.  He 
published,  Traits  da  Tlnspiration  des 
Uvres  sacr^  Svo ;  and  several  sermons. 
He  £ed  m  1718. 

OROTIUS,    (Hugo^   or   Huig   de 
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Oroot,)  was  descended  from  a  dlstlii* 
guished  family  in  the  Low  Countriea. 
His  father,  John  de  Groot,  was  four 
times  burgomaster  of  Delft,  and  one  of 
the  three  curators  of  theUien  newly-esta^ 
blished  university  of  Leyden,  and  in 
1582  married  Alida  van  Overschie,  a 
lady  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
country,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Hugo,  the  eldest  son,  was 
bom  at  Delft  on  Easteivda;^,  April  10^ 
1583.  He  was  scarce  past  ms  childhood 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  and 
boarded  with  Mr.  Uytengobard,  a  cele- 
brated clergyman  among  the  Arminians; 
and,  before  he  had  completed  his  twetfth 
year,  he  was  removed  to  the  imiversity 
of  Leyden,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
Francis  Junius,  with  whom  he  continued 
three  years.  Here  Joseph  Scaliger,  at 
that  time  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
university,  was  so  strack  with  his  pro« 
digious  capacity,  that  he  deigned  to  direct 
his  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  great 
diligence,  in  dirinity,  law,  and  the  mathe- 
ma^cs.  At  this  period  he  published  two 
Latin  poems,  and  a  Pinoaric  Ode  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
In  1597  he  publicly  maintained  two 
theses  in  philosophy,  and  complimented 
Henry  IV.  in  a  poem  entitieo,  Trium* 
phus  Gallicus,  parodia  CatuUiana.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Paris  in 
the  suite  of  count  Justin  of  Nassau,  and 
the  grand-pensionary  Bamevelt,  whom 
the  States-general  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  king  of  France,  Henry  IV.,  who, 
when  Grotius  was  introduced  to  him  by 
M.  de  Bucanval,  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador in  Holland,  presented  the  youne 
philosopher  with  his  picture  and  a  gold 
chain.  After  almost  a  year's  stay  in 
France,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Orleans, 
he  returned  home  at  the  request  of  his 
parents,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Delft,  in 
April  1599,  he  addressed  to  the  cele- 
brated De  Thou  h  letter,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  France  without  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  the  commencement 
of  a  correspondence  between  De  Thou 
and  Grotius,  which  lasted  till  the  death 
of  the  former.  In  the  same  year  Grotius, 
who  was  destined  for  the  bar,  pleaded 
his  first  cause  with  great  success  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  now  fixed  his  residence. 
Soon  titer  he  published  his  edition  of  the 
Satyricon  of  Martianus  Capella,  which 
he  had  undertaken,  before  he  went  to 
France,  at  the  desire  of  Scaliger,  and 
which  was  now  received  with  great  adf» 
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sdration  bv  the  learned*  The  volume 
is  embeUiBtied  with  a  portrait  of  Ae 
young  prince  of  Cond^,  to  whom  the 
work  is  dedicated,  and  with  aooiher  of 
Grotiui  himael^  who  is  represented  as 
wearing  the  gold  chain  which  he  had 
received  from  Henry  IV.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a  Latin  translation 
of  a  treatise  by  Stevinus,  containing 
directions  for  finding  a  ship's  place  at 
sea.  An  edition  of  the  Syntagma  Arm^ 
teorunii  which  he  published  in  1600, 
with  emendations  of  the  Greek  text,  and 
a  number  of  learned  remarks,  obtained 
the  highest  praises  from  Scaliger,  De 
Thou,  and  Lipsius.  At  this  time  also  he 
cultivated  poetry  with  such  success,  that 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  Latin 
poets  of  his  age.  The  Prosopopcsia  of 
the  city  of  Ostend,  which  had  sustained 
a  siege  of  three  years,  was  universally 
considered  a  masterpiece,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Du  Vaer,  Rapin, 
Pasquier,  and  Malherbe,  and  into  Greek 
by  Isaac  Casaubon.  He  also  wrote  three 
tragedies  on  Scriptural  subjects.  His 
Adamus  Exul,  1601,  was  a  failure;  but 
his  sacred  drama,  entitled,  Christus  Patiens 
(1608),  and  his  tragedy  of  Sophompaneas 
(which  signifies  in  £g3rptian,  Saviour 
of  the  world),  relating  the  story  of 
Joseph  (1617),  were  much  admired;  the 
former  was  translated  into  English  b^ 
George  Sandys  (1640),  and  by  Francis 
Goldsmith  (1652);  the  latter  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  by  Vondel.  In  1603 
the  glory  which  the  United  Provinces 
had  acquired  by  their  illustrious  struggle 
against  the  whole  power  of  Spain,  after 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  determined  them 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  signal  ex- 
ploits of  that  memorable  war;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  sought  out  a  proper 
historian.  Several  made  great  interest 
for  the  place,  and  among  ouiers  Baudius, 
the  professor  of  eloquence  at  Leyden. 
But  the  States,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  conferred  the  appointment 
on  Grotius.  In  the  execution  of  this 
office  he  undertook  his  Annals,  which 
were  begun  in  1614,  though  not  finished 
long  before  his  death,  and  not  published 
until  twelve  years  after.  In  1607  he 
was  made  advocate-general  for  the  trea-> 
•ury  of  Holland  and  Zealand ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  married  Maria  van 
Reygersberg,  a  ladj^  descended  from  one 
of  Uie  best  umilies  in  Zealand.  In  1609 
he  published  his  Mare  Liberum,  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  Portugnl.  It  aiso  claimed  the  general 
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liberty  of  the  seas  against  England ;  and 
this  branch  of  the  argument  was  answered 
by  Selden  in  his  Mare  Clausum.  Hit 
next  work  was  a  treatise,  De  Antiquitate 
ReipublicaB  Batavse,  1610,  intended  to 
prove  the  continued  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Batavian  nation  from 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  expose  the 
modem  usurpation  of  Spain.  The  paUio 
thanks  of  the  States,  accompanied  by  a 
present,  testified  their  satbfaction  with 
this  performance.  In  1613  he  was  ap- 
pointed pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  which 
post  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  in 
the  States-generaL  At  this  time  some 
difierences  arose  between  the  Dutch  and 
English,  on  account  of  the  elaim  made 
by  the  latter  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  in  the  Greenland  seas.  Grotiut 
was  sent  over  to  England  on  this  bum- 
ness,  and  displayed  much  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  power  of  argument  in  his 
disputes  with  the  English  ministry.  He 
was  received  with  much  res^t  by 
James  I.,  and  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  the  profoundness  of  his 
erudition,  and  in  his  ardent  desire  of 
procuring  a  union  among  Christians.  In 
the  religious  differences  which  now  b^an 
to  agitate  Holland,  Grotius,  who  had 
hitherto  marched  uuoppoeed  in  the  road 
of  honour  and  glory,  took  a  share,  and, 
in  embracing  the  tenets  of  Arminius,  he 
declared  himself  a  zealous  advocate  for 
toleration.  His  conduct,  and  that  of 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  proved  offen- 
sive to  prince  Maurice,  and  the  con- 
ference, begun  for  reconciliation,  soon 
ended  in  mistrust  and  warfare.  At  the 
national  synod  of  Dort,  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1618,  the  five  articles  of  the  Armi^ 
nians  were  condemned,  their  ministers 
were  banished,  and,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1619,  their  three  able  defenders,  Bame- 
velt,  Grotius,  and  Hoogarbetz,  were  tried 
and  convicted.  The  first  was  executed, 
and  the  two  others  were  doomed  to  per- 

yetual  imprisonment.  On  the  6th  of 
une  Grotius  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Loevestein,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas  and  the 
Waal.  Here  he  found  consolation  in 
literary  occupations;  and,  though  his 
confinement  was  rigorous,  he  derived 
every  comfort  from  Uie  attentions  of  his 
wife,  who,  after  some  difficulty,  was  per^ 
mitted  to  visit  him.  He  wrote  durmg 
his  imprisonment  his  treatise.  On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Dutch 
verse   (which  he  afterwi^  tranalated 
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io%»  Lmtiii  prcMe),  translated  the  Pbce- 
BiSMe  of  Euripides  into  Latin  verse, 
wrote  the  institutions  of  the  laws  of  Hol- 
land in  Dutch,  and  drew  up  for  his 
daughter,  Cornelia,  a  kind  of  cateehism 
B  186  questions  and  answers,  written  in 
flemish  verse.  After  eighteen  mouths' 
confinement  he  was  at  last  released  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  wife.  He  had  been 
permitted  to  borrow  books  of  his  friends, 
which,  when  he  had  done  with  them, 
were  sent  back  in  a  chest  to  Oorcum 
along  with  his  foul  linen.  His  guards 
were  at  first  rigorous  in  searchinjz;  the 
chest;  hut,  having  repeatedly  found 
nothing  suspicious,  they  began  to  relax 
in  thenr  vigilance.  On  this  negligence 
the  wife  of  Grotius  founded  a  project  of 
getting  him  conveyed  away  concealed  in 
a  cheat.  She  persuaded  him  to  agree  to 
the  attempt;  and  caused  him  to  make 
trial  how  ne  could  bear  the  posture  and 
confinement,  after  holes  were  bored  in 
the  chest  for  the  admission  of  air.  She 
had  mentioned  to  the  commandant's  wife, 
whose  husband  was  absent,  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  send  away  a  large  load 
of  books,  in  order  to  prevent  her  husband 
fimn  ii^juring  himself  by  study.  At  the 
time  appointed,  Grotius  entered  the  chesty 
and  in  this  manner  escaped  from  the 
Ibrtress  on  the  22d  of  March,  1621. 
A  maid  who  was  in  the  secret  accom- 
panied the  chest  in  the  boat  to  Gorcum, 
and  there  got  it  conveved  to  the  house  of 
a  friend  of  her  master  s.  Grotius  quitted 
it  uninjured,  dressed  himself  like  a  mason, 
with  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded 
through  the  market-place  to  a  boat  which 
carried  him  to  a  town  in  Brabant,  whence 
he  took  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.  His 
heroic  wife  was  detained  in  close  custody 
bv  the  enraged  commandant,  till  a  peti- 
tMM  which  she  presented  to  the  States- 
general  procured  her  discharge.  From 
Aatwerp  be  wrote  to  the  States-general, 
ciculpating  himself,  and  asserting  that 
his  conduct  was  guided  by  the  purest 
love  for  his  country,  and  the  sincerest 
Rgard  for  the  interests  of  the  States.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  re^ 
ccived  a  pension  of  3000  livres  from  the 
Freacfa  court.  His  Apology  appeared  in 
1622;  hut  it  was  received  with  such 
indignation  by  the  States-general,  that 
aU  persons  were  forbidden  to  read  it  on 
pain  of  death,  and  a  decree  was  issued 
to  seixe  the  offending  author  wherever 
he  could  be  found.  •  In  1623  he  retired 
firom  the  tumults  of  Paris  to  the  seat  of 
the  president  de  Mesmes,  near  Senlis, 
aad  there  began  his  great  work,  De 
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Jure  Bdli  et  Pacis,  which  was  finished 
in  1625.  The  death  of  Maurice' in  Hol- 
land made  no  change  in  the  politics  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  next  stadthdder,  Fre- 
deric Henry,  professed  the  same  enmity 
against  the  exded  sufferer.  .  But,  at  last^ 
tEurou^h  the  solicitations  of  his  friends^ 
and  the  earnest  applications  of  his  wife, 
the  confiscation  was  removed  firom  his 
property,  and  in  October  1631  he  ven*- 
tured  to  revisit  Holland.  Though  honour- 
ably received  at  Rotterdam,  at  Amster* 
dam,  and  at  Delft,  he  found  still  the 
spirit  of  rancour  in  the  magistrates,  and 
when  threatened  again  with  persecution^ 
he  determined  to  retire  to  Hamburgh,  in 
March  1632,  and  there  he  remamed  for 
two  years.  He  was  now  flattered  with 
the  most  j^ressing  and  liberal  invitations 
fi^m  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Hol* 
stein,  and  other  courts ;  but  he  preferred 
the  friendship  of  Oxenstiem,  and  a 
residence  in  Sweden,  to  all  other  offers 
and  situations.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
new  patron  he  was,  in  1634,  appointed 
counsellor  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
and  her  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  March 
1635,  and  for  eight  years  he  supported 
the  character  of  his  station,  and  the 
interests  of  his  adopted  country,  with 
firmness  and  dignity.  When,  at  bis  own 
solicitation,  he  retired  from  the  Swedish 
embassy,  he  removed  through  Holland 
to  Sweden,  and  was  honourably  received 
by  the  queen.  But  seeing  the  cabals  of 
his  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  hb  fame 
and  consequence,  he  siched.  again  for 
retirement,  aitd  requested  permission  to 
go  to  Lubec.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1645,  he  embarked ;  but  the  vessel  was 
driven  by  a  dreadful  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Pomerania,  and  Grotius,  intent  on 
reaching  Lubec,  arrived  at  Bostock,  after 
a  tedious  journey  of  sixty  miles,  exposed 
to  the  wind  and  rain.  The  difficulties  of 
his  journey  were  increased  by  the  attacks 
of  a  fever,  and,  sinking  under  fatigue  and 
disease,  he  expired  at  midnight,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1645.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Delft,  and  deposited  in  the 
grave  of  his  family,  where  this  modest 
epitaph,  written  by  himself,  marks  the 
spot  :— 

"  Orotius  hie  Hugo  est,  Bataviim  capttvui  tt  exu^ 
Legatui  regai,  Suecia  magna,  tui." 

Grotius  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
strong  and  well  made,  and  had  an  agree- 
able person,  a  good  complexion,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  eyes  of  uncommon  lustre,  and 
a  serene  and  cheerful  countenance.  Two 
medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  him. 
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Betidet  ihe  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  3  toIs,  fol.;  the  greater 
part  of  this  was  written  daring  ms  em- 
bassy at  the  court  of  France ;  a  treatise 
in  Latin,  On  the  Atonement,  written 
aeainst  Socinus ;  this  was  translated  into 
Enelish,  London,  1692,  under  the  title. 
Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  concerning 
the  Satisfoction  of  Christ ;  Via  ad  Pacem 
Ecclesiasticam;  PhilosophorumSententise 
de  Fato  et  de  eo  quod  in  nostri  est 
Potestate ;  Florum  Sparsio  ad  Jus  Justi- 
nianeum;  Introduction  to  the  Juris- 
vmdence  of  Holland  (in  Dutch);  De 
imperio  Summarum  Potestatum  circa 
Sacra;  Parallela  Rerumpublicarum ;  De 
Origine  Gentium  Amencanamm;  His- 
toria  Gothorum,  Vandalorum,  et  Longo- 
bardorum,  published  after  his  deiSh, 
Amsterdam,  1655.  His  notes  on  Lucan 
were  pnblii^ed  in  1614,  and  those  on 
Tacitus  appeared  in  Lipsius's  edition, 
1640.  Hu  Latin  poems  were  collected 
and  published  for  the  first  time  by  his 
brother,  William  Grotius,  at  Leyden,  in 
12  yds.— Two  of  hb  sons,  Coenblivs 
and  DiEDBRic,  embraced  the  military 
profession,  and  another,  Peter,  became 
eminent  in  the  law  and  as  a  philologist, 
and  was  known  as  a  pensionary  of  Am- 
sterdam.   He  died  in  1678. 

GROTTO,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  orator 
and  poet,  commonly  called  II  Cieco 
d'Adria,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1541. 
He  lost  his  sight  eight  days  afler  his 
birth,  and  neyer  recovered  it.  Though 
he  had  na  other  yisual  perception  than 
that  of  a  yery  strong  light,  he  applied 
himself  to  study  fVom  his  chUdhooa,  and 
he  made  such  astonishing  progress  that 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  chosen  on 
two  solemn  occasions,  the  one  when 
Buona,  queen  of  Poland,  visited  Venice, 
and  the  other  on  the  election  of  the  doge, 
Lorenzo  Priuli,  to  give  a  public  harangue 
in  that  city,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
with  the  greatest  credit.  At  Ferrara, 
Bologna,  and  Rovigo,  he  was  also  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  several  princesses  of  the  houses  of 
Este  and  Ferrara  frequently  visited  him, 
and  made  him  rich  presents.  In  the 
carnival  of  1585  he  acouired  much  repu- 
tation at  Vicenza  by  playing  the  part  of 
CEdipus  when  Orsato  Giustiniani's  trans- 
lation of  that  traffedy  of  Sophocles  was 
brought  out  in  the  famous  Olympic  dieatre 
of  Palladio.  He  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear on  this  occasion  imtil  the  last  act, 
when  GSdipus  appears  blind.  He  was 
at  this  time  in  full  health,  but  was  sud- 
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denly  attacked  with  a  disorder  at  Venice^ 
which  proved  fatal  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember of  that  year.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Illustrati  at  Adria. 
His  works  consist  of  orations,  published 
at  Venice,  1598,  4to,  and  tragedies,  two 
pastorals,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
printed  separately. 

GROUCHY,  (Sophia,)  sister  of 
mar^^hal  Grouchy,  and  widow  of  Con- 
dorcet,  translated  into  French  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Oriffin  of  Lan- 
guages. To  her  version  of  the  latter 
work  she  annexed  Lettres  sur  la  Sym- 
pathie,  which  attest  the  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  of  the  writer.  She  died  in 
1822. 

GROVE,  (Henry,)  a  learned  divine 
among  the  dissenters,  bom  in  1683  at 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  edu- 
cated there,  and  in  London,  where  he 
studied  for  some  time  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Watts.  After  two  years  he  re- 
turned into  the  country  and  began  to 
E reach,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
e  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  former 
tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  where 
he  gave  lectures  in  ethics  and  pneumato- 
logy.  He  was  also  pastor  for  eighteen 
years  to  two  small  congregations  m  the 
neighbourhood.  In  1708  lie  published, 
The  Regulation  of  Diversions,  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  He  afterwards 
contributed  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Spectetor,  Nos.  588,  601,  626,  635.  In 
1718  he  published,  An  Essay  towards  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immortality; 
and  in  the  followmg  year  his  Essay  on 
the  Terms  of  Christian  Communion.  In 
1725,  on  the  death  of  his  partner  in  the 
academy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  he  took 
the  students  in  divinity  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  likewise  succeeded  him  in  his 
pastoral  charge  at  Full  wood,  near  Taunton, 
m  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1738.  His  other  works 
are,  Tne  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Resur- 
rection ;  The  Fear  of  Death,  as  a  natural 
Passion,  considered,  both  with  respect  to 
the  Grounds  of  it  and  the  Remedies 
against  it;  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State,  from  Reason ; 
A  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper; 
Wisdom  the  first  Spring  of  Action  in  the 
Deity;  A  Discourse  on  Saving  Faith; 
A  Discourse  on  Secret  Prayer;  Single 
Sermons;  The  Friendly  Monitor;  Mis- 
cellanies in  Prose  and  Verse.  After  his 
death  came  out  his  Posthumous  Works, 
4  vols,  8vo. 
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GROVE,  (Joseph,)  an  English  writer, 
RspeetiDg  whom  few  particulars  are 
known.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Wolsey, 
lad  died  in  1764. 

6RUBER,  (Chibriel,)  a  learned  and 
in^enioas  Jesuit,  bom  at  Vienna  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hebecttne  successively  professor  of  rhe- 
toric, history,  mathemaUcs,  chemistry, 
ind  architecture,  aud  took  the  degree  of 
MJ).,  in  which  faculty  he  delivered  lee- 
tares.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order 
be  wss  taken  into  the  service  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  employed  him  in  the  supers 
intendence  of  the  dockyard  at  Trieste, 
as  wdl  as  in  draining  the  Hungarian 
and  Sclavonian  marshes.  He  afterwards 
lettled  at  Polotzk,  in  Russia,  where  the 
Society  was  protected  by  the  government, 
and  iu  1802  he  was  elected  general  of  it. 
He  died  in  1805. 

GRUCHIUS,  (Nicholas,)  bom  at 
Ronen,  was  distinguished,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  his  eradition.  At  an 
cariy  sge  he  was  appointed  Greek  pro- 
testor at  the  college  of  Bourdeauz,  and 
was  die  first  who  explained  the  writings 
ofAristode.  He  followed  Andrew  Govea 
to  Portngsl,  and,  sfter  teaching  Greek  at 
the  university  c^  Coimbra,  he  returned 
to  Fnmce,  and  was  made  director  of  the 
New  College  at  Bochelle,  but  died  a  few 
^ajs  after  his  arrival  in  that  town  in 
1572.  He  wrote,  De  Comitiis  Roma- 
Bsnun  libri  tresy  and  translated,  from 
Portognese  into  French,  Castanheda's 
History  of  the  Indies.  The  leamed 
S^onins  and  Gruchius  interchanged  some 
thnsts  on  the  subject  of  Roman  anti- 
cities,  but  with  more  urbanity  and 
Bittusl  respect  than  were  common  in 

6RUDIUS,  (Nicholas,)  bora  at  Lou- 
^lin,  filled  several  offices  of  dignity  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  in  Spain  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  was 
t^vasorer  of  Brabant*  His  sacred  Latin 
poons,  Neeotia,  Nssnii^  and  Funera, 
>how  considerable  skill  in  versification. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1571. 

6RUDIUS.    SeeEvEEAED. 

GRUET,  (N.)  a  French  poet  of  great 
Fpnisa,  who  died  young,  bora  in  1753. 
His  Farewell  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
•BdhisAddreai  of  Hannibal  to  theCarthaF- 
{iniaii  Senate,  are  poems  of  considerable 
"MriL  He  was  killed  by  the  accidental 
^Wiarge  of  a  fbiriing-piece,  in  his  twenty 
ifthyear. 

GRUNER,  (John  Frederick,)  an  emi- 
Mttt  divine  and  critical  scholar,  born  at 
Mwg  m  1723,  and  educated  at  Weisen- 
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bora,  and  at  the  university  of  Casimlf, 
whence  he  removed  to  Jena,  where  he 
took  his  de^ees  in  philosophy.  In  1764 
he  was  invited  to  be  proressor  of  theo- 
logy at  Leipsic,  and  died  there  in  1778« 
He  edited  Eutropius,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
and  Cselius  SeduHus,  and  wrote,  An  In- 
troduction to  Roman  Antic^uities;  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra ;  and  Various  critical 
Remarks  on  the  Classics.  He  succeeded 
Baumgarten,  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  had  a  sharp  contest  with  Gdtz,  called 
the  Protestant  rope  of  Hamburgh. 

GRUTER,  (John,)  Lat.  Grutenu,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Gr3rtere,  a  dis- 
tinguished philologer,  bora  in  1560,  at 
Antwerp,  whence  his  father,  who  was  bur- 
gomaster, having,  among  others,  signed 
tne  famous  petition  to  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  word  gueux  (beg- 
gars), was  obliged  to  flee  to  Norwich,  tak- 
mg  his  wife  (wno  was  an  English  woman) 
and  familv  along  with  him.  Young  Gra- 
ter was  then  an  infant  *,  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  receiving  the  elements  of 
learning  from  his  mother,  Catharine 
Tishem,  who  was  mistress  of  several 
languages,  ancient  and  modern.  He  was 
sent  early  to  Cambridge,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  went  to  Leyden,  studied 
the  civil  law,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree 
there  in  that  faculty.  He  next  went  to 
Antwerp,  to  his  father,  who  had  retiiraed 
to  that  city  when  the  States  had  possessed 
themselvesof  it;  but  when  it  was  threatened 
with  a  si^e  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  1584, 
he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  resided 
for  some  years,  and  then  visited  other 
countries.  He  read  lectures  upon  the 
classics  at  Rostock,  and  obtained  tne  chair 
of  history-professor  in  the  university  cS. 
Wittemberg ;  but,  being  required  to  sub- 
scribe the  Act  of  Concord,  he  chose  rather 
to  resien  than  subscribe  a  confession  of 
faith  which  he  did  not  approve.  Being  at 
Padua  at  the  time  of  Iliocoboni's  death, 
that  professor's  place  was  offered  to  him, 
together  with  liberty  of  conscience ;  but 
he  refused  all  these  advantages,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  filled  the  professor's  chair  with  great 
reputation  for  many  years ;  and  in  1602 
he  had  the  direction  of  that  famous  li- 
brary, which  was  afterwards  carried  to 
Rome.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  own  valuable  library,  which  cost  him 
twelve  thousand  crowns  in  gold;  the 
whole  was  destroyed  or  plundered,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  by 
illy,  in  1622.    He  had  left  the  place 
before  it  was  taken,  and  retired  to  hie 
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•OD-iii-lair'f  at  Bretten,  whence  he  went 
to  Tubioraiy  where  he  remained  aome 
time.  He  died  at  Bemhelden,  near 
Heidelber^g,  in  Septemher  1627.  He 
wrote  notes  apon  tne  Roman  hiBtoriana 
and  teveral  of  the  poets ;  and  published 
all  the  works  of  Cicero,  with  notes,  2  yol% 
£6L  He  wrote  also,  Florilegium  magnum, 
■eu  Polyanthea,  and  Chronicon  Chroni- 
corum;  but  his  great  work  is  his  G>1- 
lection  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  1601,  and 
afterwards  published  in  a  more  perfect 
form  bv  Gnevhis,  Amsterdam,  1707,  4 
▼ols^  fol.  He  published  also  a  collection 
of  scarce  critical  treatises,  under  the  title 
of  Lampas,  sive  Fax  Artium  liberalium, 
or  Thesaurus  Criticus,  6  yols,  8vo ;  De- 
licise  Poetarum  Gallprum,  Italorum,  Bel- 
earum,  1608 — 1614, 9  rols,  8vo.  In  this 
last  publication  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Ranutius  Gems.  As  a  student,  few  men 
have  been  more  indefatigable  than  Gruter, 
who  spent  not  only  the  whole  of  the  day, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  on 
his  literary  researches,  in  which  he  always 
preferred  a  standing  posture.  It  is  said 
that  scarcely  a  month  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  miblish  a  book. 

GRUTER,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  phy- 
aician,  who  published,  in  1609,  at  Ley  den, 
a  Century  of  Latin  Letters,  in  which  he 
affects  a  style  full  of  old  words  and  obso- 
lete phrases;  and  another,  in  1629,  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1634. 

GRYLLUS,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who 
killed  £paminondas,  and  was  himself 
alain,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  a.o.  363. 
His  father  was  offering  a  sacrifice  when 
he  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  he 
threw  down  the  garland  which  was  on 
his  head;  but  he  replaced  it  when  he 
heard  that  the  enemy's  general  had  fallen 
b^  his  son's  hands;  and  he  observed,  that 
his  death  ought  to  be  celebrated  with 
every  demonstration  ofjoy,  rather  than 
of  lamentation. 

GRYNiBUS,  (Simon,)  a  learned  Geiv 
man  Protestant  divine,  the  son  of  a 
Suabian  former,  was  bom  at  Veringen, 
in  the  countv  of  Hohenzollera,  in  1493. 
He  was  at  first  placed  in  a  school  at  his 
native  town,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Pfort- 
sheim,  where  Melancthon  was  his  fellow- 
student,  with  whom  he  contracted  ad 
intimacy  and  friendship  which  laated 
during  his  life.  From  Pfortsheim  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  oT  master  in  philosophy,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  Uie  profes- 
sorship of  Greek.  He  next  returned  to 
Buda,  where  he  filled  the  poet  of  rector 
of  the  seminary  in  that  city.  But  having 
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embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was 
exposed  to  persecution,  and«  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  monks,  was  committed  to 
prison.  He  soon  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  retired  to  Wittemberg,  where  he 
found  LuUier  and  Melancthon,  and  held 
repeated  conferences  with  them.  In 
1523  he  was  made  Greek  professor  in 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 
continued  till  1529,  when,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  (Ecolampadius,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  professor  in  the  university  of 
Basle.  Here  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  entered  into-  a  particular 
explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  same  year  he  attended 
the  diet  of  Spires,  where  he  gave  offence 
in  consequence  of  some  severe  remarks 
of  his  upon  a  sermon  of  John  Faber, 
canon  of  (^stance.  In  1531  he  came 
over  to  England,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  public  libraries ;  and  as 
he  brought  with  him  recommendatory 
letters  from  Erasmus,  he  was  received 
in  the  kindest  manner  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  by  William  Monti oy.  In  1534 
he  undertook,  together  with  others,  the 
reformation  of  tbe  church  and  semi- 
nary at  Tiibingen ;  but  in  1536  he  re- 
turned to  Basle,  where  he  attended  the 
deathbed  of  his  friend  Erasmus.  Xn 
1540  he  was  appointed  to  go  with  Me- 
lancthon, Capito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and 
others,  to  the  conferences  at  Worms; 
and  in  1541  he  died  of  the  plague  at 
Basle,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  He  was 
the  first  who  published  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  in  Creek.  He  likewisepub- 
lished  Euclid,  in  Greek ;  and  The  Works 
of  Plato,  with  some  Commentaries  of 
Proclus.  He  retouched  the  Latin  version 
of  Plato,  bv  Marsilius  Ficinus;  wrote 
the  Life  of  (Ecolampadius ;  and  Comment- 
aries on  the  Eight  Books  of  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  on  Aistin,  Julius  Pollux,  &c« 
He  also  translated  firom  Greek  into  Latin 
I^utarch's  Life  of  Agesilaus,  several  trea- 
tises of  Aristotle,  and  some  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  homilies  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  To  him  the  learned  world  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  last  five 
books  of  Livy,  that  are  extant,  (xli. — ^xlv.) 
which  he  found  in  1531,  in  ihe  monaa* 
tery  of  Lorsch,  or  Laurisheim,  and  he  sent 
them  to  Erasmus,  who  published  them 
at  Froben's  press,  at  Basle,  in  the  same 
year,  foL — lie  had  a  son,  Samuel,  bom 
at  Basle  in  1539,  who  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  there  at  the  ^e  of 
twenty-five. — He  had  ako  a  nepnew, 
Thomas,  bora  in  1512,  and  educated 
imder  the  care  of  his  uncle,  and  vrhp 
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traght  Latin  and  Greek  at  Berne.  He 
abo  read  pul>lic  lectures  at  Basle,  and 
wai  a  great  supporter  of  the  reformed 
religion.  He  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  eminent  for  their  learning.  One  of 
tiiem  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

GRTN^US,  (John  James,)  grand 
nephew  of  Simon,  was  bom  at  Beme  in 
1640,  and  was  educated  at  Basle.  In  1659 
be  was  ordained  deacon,  and  began  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  In 
1563  he  went  to  Tubingen,  and  the  year 
Mowing  he  was  created  doctor  in  oivi- 
nily,  and  soon  after  succeeded  his  father 
as  pastor  of  Rotelen,  where  he  lectured 
twice  a  week  to  the  deacons,  and  super- 
intended sereitd  editions  of  the  fathers, 
which  were  printed  at  Basle,  1569, 3  yoIs, 
foL  About  this  time  the  Form  of  Con- 
eord  between  the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian 
parties,  respecting  the  corporal  presence 
of  Christ's  oody  m  the  Lord's  Sum>er, 
was  a  matter  of  deep  controvervjr.  Gry- 
Dcoi,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  Lutheran, 
now  studied  the  controversy  more  closely, 
the  result  of  which  was  his  declaring  hit 
opinion  in  favour  of  Zuinglius,  and  this 
lost  him  many  friends  of  the  contrary 
party.  In  ,1575  he  was  invited  to  Basle, 
to  lecture  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in 
^  course  of  which  employment,  which 
be  held  for  nine  years,  he  was  instm- 
neotalin  healing  the  differences  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  churches ; 
•nd  his  instructions  were  so  much  ap- 
proved, that  many  came  from  other 
countries,  and  boarded  with  him  for  the 
take  of  his  instruction.  After  the  death 
of  Louis,  the  elector  palatine,  prince 
Casimir  invited  him  to  Heidelberg,  where 
be  read  divinity  and  history  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  was  then  recalled  to  Basle» 
to  succeed  Sulcer  in  his  pastoral  office 
ind  professorship,  both  which  offices  ha 
dischaiwed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  the  latter  part  of  it  he  became  very 
iniirm,  and  totally  blind.  He  died  of  the 
itone  in  1618.  He  was  the  author  of 
nomerous  illustrative  notes  to  the  works 
of  £ttsebiu8,  Origen,  and  Irenasus ;  An 
Kpitome  of  the  Bible ;  Outlines  of  Theo- 

&;  Expositions  of  some  of  the  Psalms, 
of  the  Prophecies  of  Haggai,  Jonah, 
Habakkuk,  Obadiab,  and  the  first  five 
cbaptcrs  of  Daniel ;  A  Commentary  on 
tbe  first  Ten  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew ;  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Epi- 
jH^to  the  Romans,  Coloesians,  and  He- 
^ifff^h  and  on  the  first  and  second  Epistles 
^  St  John ;  an  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
*Cbronolo|^  of  the  Evangelic  History ; 
'Mological  Problems,  Thetcs,  and  Dispu- 
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tations.  Hk  letters  to  his  friende  an 
highly  praised  by  Melchior  Adam. 

GRYPHIUS,  (Sebastian,)  a  celebrated 
printer,  bom  at  Reutlingen,  in  Suabia, 
m  1493.  He  settled  at  Lyons,  and  ob- 
tained great  reputation  for  tiie  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  his  impressions.  He  was 
himsdf  well  acquainted  with  the  learned 
languagea,  and  employed  men  of  enb- 
dition  aa  his  correctors.  Conrad  Gesner 
and  JuUua  Scaliger  have  both  addressed 
him  in  terms  of  great  conunendation. 
One  of  his  finest  books  is  a  Latin  Bible, 
in  2  vols,  foL,  1550,  printed  in  the  largest 
types  then  known.  He  also  printed  Gnek 
and  Hebrew  excellently.  He  died  ia 
1556.  He  adopted  for  his  device  a  griffin 
upon  a  cube,  with  a  winged  elobe  above 
it  suspended  by  a  chain ;  and  this  motto 
firom  Cicero,  '^Virtute  duce,  comitefor- 
tun6."— His  son  Anthomt,  who  succeeded 
him,  supported  the  reputation  of  his  press. 

GRYPHIUS,  (Andrew,)  a  poet,  bom 
at  Glogaw,  in  Silesia,  in  1616,  and  called 
the  Coraeille  of  Germany.  He  made 
the  Greek  drama  his  model,  and  his 
tragedies  W6re  very  successftd.  He  also 
wrote,  in  a  fine  vem  of  irony,  a  Critiou^ 
on  the  ancient  Comedies  of  the  Greeu* 
He  died  in  1664. 

GRYPHIUS,  (Christian,)  son  of  the 

S receding,  bom  m  1649,  at  Fraustadt,  in 
ilesia.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  Greek  and  rhetono  at  Breslau, 
afterwards  principal  of  Magdalen  college 
in  that  city,  and,  at  length,  librarian^ 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning.  He 
died  March  6,  1706,  having  just  before 
his  death  heard  a  beautiful  poem  of  his 
own  writing,  which  had  been  set  to  music, 
performed  in  hb  chamber.  The  piece 
IS  said  to  have  been  admirably  expressive 
of  the  consolations  derived  from  our 
Saviour's  death  to  a  dyiiu^  man.  His 
works  are,  A  History  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  in  German ;  Poems,  in  Ger- 
man ;  The  German  Language  formed  by 
degrees,  or,  a  treatise  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  it,  in  German;  and  a  valuable 
posthumous  work,  entitled  Apparatus, 
sive  Diaaertatio  Isagogica  de  Scnptoribus 
Historiam  Seculi  XV II.  illustrantibus. 

GUA  DE  MALVES,  (John  Paul  de,) 
a  learned  French  abb6,  bom  at  Carcas- 
sonne, in  Languedoc,  in  1712.  He  was 
educated  fbr  the  Church,  but  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
science.  When  admitted  into  the  Acar 
demy  in  1741,  he  published,  Usages  de 
TAnalyse  de  Descartes,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  other  papers  on  mathematical 
subjects  in  the  M6moires  of  the  Academy* 
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He  was,  ItoweTer,  chiefly  dlitiiieiiithed 
iu  France  for  having  firtt  given  the  plan 
of  the  Encydop^die,  although  he  wrote 
-very  little  in  it  He  translated  Berkeley's 
Hylas  and  Philonous,  Locke's  Essay,  An- 
son's Voyages,  and  Decker  on  Trade.  He 
died  in  pover^  in  1786. 

GUADAGNOLO,  (Filippo,)  an  emi- 
nent Italian  Orientalist,  horn  about  1596, 
at  Magliano,  in  the  further  Abruxzo.  He 
entered  among  the  regular  minor  clerks, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  languages,  but  he 
excelled  in  the  last,  which  he  taught  for 
many  years  in  the  college  della  Sapiensa 
at  Rome ;  and  was  so  perfect  a  master 
of  it,  that  he  spoke  an  oration  in  it  before 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  on  the  14ih 
of  Januarv,  1656.  The  prelates  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  presented  a  petition  to 
Urban  YIII.  to  have  the  Bible  translated 
into  Arabic;  and  the  congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide  compl^ng  with  their 
desires,  Guadagnolo  was  nnmediately  se- 
lected as  the  person  best  qualified  to 
undertake  the  task,  which  he  began  in 
1625,  and  finished  in  1650;  being  found 
on  examination  not  to  correspond  suffi'^ 
ciendy  with  the  Vulgate,  it  was  suppressed 
tmtil  it  should  be  revised  and  corrected 
by  Abr.  Ecchellensis  and  L.  Maracdus, 
who  finished  it  in  1668,  and  it  was 
published  at  Rome,  1671,  in  3  vols,  foL, 
with  this  title,  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica  SacraB 
Congregationis  De  Propagand&  Fide  jussu 
edita  ad  usum  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium. 
Additisd  Regione  Bibliis  Vulgatis  Latinis. 
In  1631  he  published  Apologia  pro 
Christiana  Reheione,  qua  respondetur 
ad  Objectiones  Ahmed  Filii  Zin  Alabedin 
Persae  Asphaensis  contentas  in  libro  in- 
scripto,  Politor  Speculi,  4to.  The  History 
of  this  work  was  as  follows :  A  Spaniard 
had  published  a  religious  book,  entitled, 
The  true  Looking-glass;  which  fidling 
into  the  hands  of  a  learned  Persian,  he 
wrote  an  answer  to  it  in  his  native  ton^e, 
entitled,  The  Polisher  of  the  Lookmg- 
glass ;  and  added  these  words  at  the  end 
of  it :  "  Let  the  pope  answer  it"  This 
book  beinff  brought  to  Rome  in  1625, 
Urban  VIII.  ordered  Guadagnolo  to  re- 
fute it ;  which  he  did  so  efiectually,  that 
the  Persian,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  re- 
nounced the  Mahometan  faith,  and  be- 
came a  xealous  defender  of  Christianity. 
Guadagnolo  published  his  Apology  m 
Arabic,  in  1637,  4to.  He  wrote  another 
work  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  entitled  Con- 
ftiderations  a^nst  the  Mahometen  Re- 
ligion I  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Koran 
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is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  falsehood  and  inf- 
posture.  He  published  also  at  Rome,  in 
1642,  Breves  Institutiones  Linguae  Ara- 
bicsB,  foL ;  a  very  methodical  f^rammkr. 
He  had  also  compiled  a  dictionary  in 
that  language,  but  the  publication  of  it 
was  prevented  by  hie  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1656.  The  MS.  is  preserved 
in  the  convent  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
GUADET,  (Mar^rite  Elie,)  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
party  of  the  Girondists  during  the  French 
revolution,  horn  at  St.  Emilion.  He  was 
an  advocate  at  Bourdeaux,  and  in  1791 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  die  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  Conven- 
tion, where  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
oratorical  powers.  After  having  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  strug^ 

fled  unsuccessfiilly  with  the  party  of  the 
fountain,  and,  being  proscribed  along 
with  the  Girondists,  fl^  to  Bourdeaux.  He 
was  discovered,  and  executed  the  17th  of 
July,  1794,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  hb 
i^e.  His  father,  aunt,  and  brother,  and 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  had,  un- 
wittingly, conveyed  hun  from  Brest  to 
Bourdeaux,  underwent  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

GUAGNINO,  (Alessandro.)  bom  at 
Verona  in  1538,  was  naturalised  in 
Poland,  and  made  himself  famous  both 
by  his  sword  and  pen.  He  had  consi- 
derable emplojrmento  in  the  Polish  armies, 
and  was  made  governor  of  the  fortress  of 
Witebsk,  where  he  commanded  for  four- 
teen years.  He  at  last  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  wrote,  Rerum  Polonica- 
rum  Libri  Tres ;  and,  Sarmatise  Europeas 
Descriptio.     He  died  in  1614. 

GUALBERTO,  (St.  Giovanni,)  a  Flo- 
rentine, who,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
founded  the  order  and  monastery  of  Val« 
lambrosa,  in  the  Apennines,  in  the 
diocese  of  Fiesole,  not  far  from  Florence. 
The  spot  is  immortalised  by  the  pen  of 
Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost  Gualberto 
died  in  1073. 

GUALDO  PRIORATO,  (Galeaxxo,) 
an  Italian  historian,  bom  in  1606  at 
Vicenca.  He  was  hiitoriographer  to 
the  emperor,  and  dbtinffuished  himself 
by  his  historical  works,  Uie  principal  of 
which  are.  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  and  Ferdinand  III.  from  1630 
to  1640 ;  History  of  Leopold,  fix>m  1656 
to  1670;  History  of  the  Troubles  in 
France,  from  1648  to  1654;  Histofy  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin*s  Administration;  The 
Life  and  Qualities  of  the  same  cardinal ; 
An  account  of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees* 
He  died  in  1678. 
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GUALTERUS,  or  GWALTHER, 
(Rodolphus,)  an  eminent  Swiss  divine, 
bora  at  Zurich  in  1519,  and  educated 
diere,  and  at  Lausanne  and  Marburg. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Zuinglius, 
mkd  beinff  admitted  into  orders,  preached 
at  Zurich  from  1542  to  1575,  when  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Bullinger,  as  first 
minister  of  the  Protestant  church  there. 
His  writings  also  procured  him  great 
liune  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
were  long  regarded  as  standard  books 
among  Uie  Protestant  churches.  He  died 
in  1586.  In  the  early  part  of  Eliia* 
beth*s  reiffn  he  corresponded  with  the 
En^hsh  £rines  who  nad  been  exiles 
danng  the  Marian  persecution,  and  who 
bad  brought  back  with  them  an  attach- 
ment to  the  forms  of  the  Genevan  church, 
which  Elisabeth  wished  to  discourage. 
His  works  consist  of  Latin  Poems,  Ser- 
mons on  Antichrist,  Commentaries  on  the 
Ptalms,  Isaiah,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets, 
Uie  Go(^ls  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
the  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epbtle 
to  the  Romans ;  besides  works  on  ^am- 
mar  and  history,  and  some  translations. 

GUARD  I,  (Francesco^)  a  painter, 
bora  at  Venice  in  1712.  He  studied 
siader  Canidetti,  and  adopting  his  style, 
he  beoune  emiaUy  successnil  in  the 
arrangement  os  light  and  shadow,  and 
the  perfect  management  of  perspjective. 
His  works  are  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  those  of  his  mastejr.  He  died  in 
1793. 

GUARIN,  (Peter,)  a  learned  Bene* 
^ietme,  of  the  consr^atbn  of  St.  Maor, 
hon  in  1678,  in  Uie  diocese  of  Rouen, 
Mar  the  forest  of  Lions.  He  taught 
Grtek  and  Hebrew  with  great  credit  in 
bis  congregation,  and  died  librarian  of 
St  Germain-de-Pr^  at  Paris,  in  1729. 
He  left  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  a 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  Guarin  continued  this 
York  only  to  the  letter  o,  inclusive ;  but 
it  was  finished  by  Nicholas  le  Tournais. 
He  had  objected  to  M.  MascUrs  method 
m  his  grammar,  and  was  answered  by 
M.de  la  Bletterie,  in  the  edition  of  Mas- 
ckf't  grammar,  1730,  2  vols,  12mo. 

OuARINI,  whose  real  name  was 
^^Mrino,  one  c^  the  revivers  of  litera- 
^  was  bora  at  Verona  in  1370.  After 
^(>Bg  taoght  Latin  by  John  of  Ravenna, 
■f  went  to  Constantinople,  with  the 
^*v  of  learning  Greek  in  the  school  of 
^MBoel  Cbrysoloras.  After  his  return 
■*  int  kept  school  at  Florence,  and 
^■vvards  snccessively  at  Verona,  Padua, 
Jjj*pa,  Venice,  and  Ferrara,  in  the 
wwrilj  of  which  last  oi^  he  was  «p- 
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pointed  professor  oi  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  there  he  died  in  1460.  His  principal 
works  consist  of  Latin  translations  from 
Greek  authors ;  particularly  of  many  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  part  of  Plutarch's  Morals, 
and  Strabo.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  compiled  a  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar.  He  recovered  the 
poems  of  Catullus,  a  manuscript  which 
was  mouldering  in  a  garret,  and  almost 
destroyed.  He  deriv^  no  small  share 
of  fame  from  the  number  of  scholars 
whom  he  formed,  with  a  Uke  taste  for 
classical  literature,  which  they  dispersed 
throughout  Europe.  Guarini  was  one  of 
the  roost  indefati^aUe  students  of  his 
time.  Even  in  old  age  his  memory  was 
extraordinary,  and  his  application  mces- 
sant  He  took  little  nourishment  and 
little  sleep,  and  rarely  went  abroad,  yet 
he  preserved  his  strength  and  faculties 
to  tne  last.  Guarini  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  followed  his  steps.— 
Jbeomb  became  secretary  to  Alphonso, 
king  of  Naples;  and  Battista,  rather 
better  known,  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Ferrara,  like  his  father,  and 
like  him  educated  some  eminent  scliolart, 
among  whom  were  Giraldi  and  Aldus 
Manutius.  He  left  a  collection  of  Latin 
poetry,  Ba]^tistae  Guarini  Veronensis 
poemata  Latina,  Modena,  1496 ;  a  trea- 
tise on  study,  De  Ordine  docendi  ac 
stndendL  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  first 
edition  of  the  Commentaries  of  Servius 
on  Virgil ;  and  he  assisted  his  father  in 
recovering  and  making  legible  the  manu- 
script of  Catullus  above  mentioned. 

GUARINI,  (Giambattista,)  an  emi- 
nent pastoral  poet,  descended  from  the 
preeeding,  was  bora  at  Ferrara  in  1537, 
and  was  educated  at  Pisa,  and*  at  Padua, 
whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his 
retura  to  Ferrara  he  lectured  for  about  a 
year,  with  great  reputation,  on  Aristotle's 
Morals,  in  Uie  university.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Tasso,  who  was  his 
junior  by  seven  years.  In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Al- 
phonso II.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  sent  him 
to  Venice  to  congratulate  the  new  dose 
Pier  Loredano;  and  the  address  which  he 
spoke  on  this  occasion  being  printed, 
gave  the  Italian  literati  a  very  uivourable 
idea  of  his  talents.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Emanuel  Philebert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  after  continuing  there  some 
years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1571,  to 
compliment  Gregory  XIII.  as  successor 
to  Pius  V.  In  1573  he  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian ;  and  next  to  Henry 
of  Valms,  to  congratulate  him  on  hit 
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aec«6«ioli  to  the  throne  oi  P^aiid.  In 
1575  be  was  employed  in  an  unsnccesafnl 
nefotiation  in  roland^  to  obtain  for  bit 
master  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  which 
Henry  of  Valoia  had  resigned.  Disgust 
with  the  intruues  and  ingratitude  of  the 
court  drove  him,  in  1582,  into  retire- 
ment ;  but  be  was  prevailed  upon  again 
to  become  secretary  of  state,  and  ambas- 
sador, and  again  he  abandoned,  with 
dissatisfaction,  the  offices  of  elevated  life 
for  privacy  in  his  villa  near  Rovigo.  As 
the  dnke  of  Perrara  had  fiivoured  his  son 
in  a  law-suit  against  him,  he  offered  his 
serviees  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  but  the 
loss  of  hb  wife,  in  1589,  produced  a 
revolution  in  his  sentiments,  and  for 
a  while  determined  him  to  become  aa 
ecclesiastic.  After,  however,  being  in 
the  service  of  the  dnke  of  Mantua,  he 
was  reconciled  to  Alphonso  of  Ferrara  f 
but  fresh  quarrels  arose,   and  Guarini 

auitted  his  country  for  the  protection  of 
be  ^nd-duke  of  Tuscany.  He  died  at 
Yemce  in  1612,  after  exhibiting  the 
peevishness  and  dissatisfaction  of  an  am* 
bitious,  but  inconsistent  character.  His 
Pastor  Fido,  the  production  which  has 
given  celebrity  to  hb  name,  was  per- 
formed with  great  splendour  at  Turin,  in 
1585,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
the  infanta  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  It  was  pumbhed  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice  in  1590.  The  greatest 
oharm  of  the  poem  is  the  softness  and 
fluency  of  its  versification.  It  b  said 
that  the  author  spent  many  yean  in 
touching^  and  retouching  hb  work.  It 
roost  abo  be  observed  that  the  Paator 
Fido  contains  many  reprehensible  senti- 
ments. The  benuuee  and  the  faults  of 
this  production  have  been  commented 
upon  by  a  host  of  critics.  It  has  gone 
through  more  than  thirty  editions  in 
Italy  alone,  was  performed  with  aj^lanse 
in  the  dilferent  Italian  cities,  and  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  lan- 
guage of  Eurone.  **  The  snccess  of 
Tasso's  Aminta,  observes  Mr.  Hallam, 
«  produced  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini. 
It  was  received  with  general  applause; 
but  the  obvious  resemblance  to  Tasso's 
past<Mral  drama  could  not  foil  to  excite  a 
contention  between  their  respective  advo- 
cates, which  long  survived  t^e  mortal 
life  of  the  two  poets.  Tasso,  it  has  been 
said,  on  reading  ^  Pastor  Fido,  was 
content  to  observe  that,  if  his  rival  had 
net  read  the  Aminta,  he  would  not  have 
excelled  it.  If  hb  modesty  induced  him 
to  say  no  more  than  thb,  very  few  would 
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be  induced  to  dispute  hb  claim;  the 
characters,  the  sentiments,  are  evidently 
imitated ;  and  in  one  celebrated  instance 
a  whole  chorus  (*0  bella  etk  dell'  oro'^  b 
parodied  with  the  preservation  of  eveiy 
rhyme.  But  it  is  for  more  questionable 
whether  the  palm  of  superior  merit,  inde- 
pendent of  originality,  ^MMild  be  awarded 
to  the  later  poet.  More  elegance  and 
purity  of  taste  belong  to  the  Aminta; 
more  animation  and  variety  to  the  Pastor 
Fido.  The  advanti^e  in  point  of  morality, 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  Tasso,  b 
not  very  perceptible;  Guarini  may  trans- 
gress rather  more  in  some  passages,  but 
3ie  tone  of  the  Aminta,  in  strange  oppo- 
sition to  the  pure  and  pious  life  of  its 
author,  breathes  nothing  but  the  avowed 
laxity  of  an  Italian  court.  The  Pastor 
Fido  may  be  considered, «  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  Aminta,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Italian  opera."  Guarini 
wrote  also  a  number  of  madrigals,  and 
other  pieces  of  lyric  poetrv.  Hb  works 
were  collected  and  publbbed  in  4  vob, 
4to,  Venice,  1787. 

GUARINI,  (Camillo  Guarino,)  an 
eminent  architect,  bom  at  Modena  in 
1624.  In  1668  the  duke  of  Savoy  ap- 
pointed him  hb  architect,  and,  as  Guarini 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  made  him  hb  reader 
in  theol<^  and  in  the  mathematies.  The 
buildings  which  he  designed  are  very 
nmBerous,  but  are  dbfigured  by  the  bad 
taste  which  Borromini  had  introduced. 
Among  them  are,  the  Chapel-royal,  and 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Turin ;  the  con- 
vent dei  Teatini  at  Modena ;  tlie  church 
of  S.  Gaetano  at  Vicenza;  and  the  church 
of  S.  Anne,  and  the  Maison  des  Th^atins, 
at  Paris.    He  died  in  1683. 

OUARNA,  (Andrea,)  a  roan  of 
letteri,  bom,  towards  the  dose  of  tlie 
fifteenth  century,  at  Salerno,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  He  owes  his  celebrity 
solely  to  his  GrammaticsB  O^us  novum 
miri  qu^am  Arte  et  Compendiosd,  seu 
fiellnm  graramaticale,  an  attempt  to 
teach  grammar  by  the  roles  of  war. 
After  having  described  the  kingdom  of 
Grammar,  governed  by  two  kings,  the 
Noun  and  the  Verb,  he  gives  an  account 
of  their  respective  arguments  for  pre- 
cedence. This  singular  work  has  gone 
through  a  hundred  editions,  the  moel 
curious  of  which  b  that  of  Cremona, 
1511,  4te. 

GUASCO,  (Ottaviano  di,)  an  ft^ian 
ecclesiastic  and  antiquarian,  bom  in  1712, 
at  Pignerol.  He  studied  at  Paris,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Montea-^ 
quieu;  and  he  obtained  three  priies  fooM 
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tke  Academy  of  Inscriptions  for  treatises 
on  sobjecta  proposed  by  that  learned 
society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  member. 
He  wrote,  among  other  things,  Disserta- 
tion sor  les  Asyies,  tant  saCT^  que  poli* 
ti<{ue8;  and,  De  I'Usage  des  Statues  ches 
ks  Anciens,  Essai  Historique.  He  died 
at  Verona  in  1781. 

GUATIMOZIN,  or  QUAUTBMOT- 
ZIN,  the  last  kmg  of  Mexico,  was 
nephew  of  Montezuma,  on  the  death  of 
whose  brother,  Quetlevaca,  in  1520,  he 
was  mianimously  raised  to  the  throne. 
He  exerted  himself  with  vigour  in  the 
defence  of  his  capital,  and  repulsed  an 
attempt  by  Cortes  to  take  it  by  storm. 
At  lengtii,  when  only  one  quarter  of  the 
city  remained  in  his  possession,  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  nobles  to  attempt  a 
retreat  across  the  lake,  but  he  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  brigantines  posted  for  that 
porpose,  and  nuule  prisoner.  When 
■ro^ht  belbre  Cortes,  he  conducted  him- 
sdf  with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  prince 
who  was  conseiotis  of  haring  done  all  in 
his  power  to  save  his  country,  and  was 
wiUu^  to  fidl  akmg  with  it.  Irritated 
by  the  smallncss  of  the  treasures  found 
in  the  captured  city,  Cortes  inhumanly 
ordered  Guatimozin  to  be  put  to  the 
tortnre,  in  order  to  force  a  discoTevy  of 
more.  The  unfortunate  prince,  together 
with  his  chief  favourite,  was  stretched 
vapoa  burning  coals.  He  endured  the 
pain  in  silence ;  and  observing  his  com- 
panion to  cast  a  piteous  look,  as  if  desirous 
to  rdieve  himself  by  a  disclosure,  he 
darted  an  in^gnant  glance  upon  him, 
exclaiming,  **  Do  I  then  lie  upon  a  bed 
of  roses?  The  favourite  expired  under 
the  torture;  but  Cortes,  ashamed  of  his 
cmdty,  rescued  the  king,  and  remanded 
htm  to  prison.  Some  time  afterwards, 
wpoo  an  insurrection  of  the  Mexicans, 
the  Spaaish  commander,  upon  a  bare 
anspieioci  that  Gnatimonn  was  concerned 
in  the  plot,  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
without  triaL  This  execrable  deed  was 
Mrpetrattdin  1522. 

GUAY-TROUIN.  See  Diwuat- 
Taavi*. 

GCCHT»  (Miehael  Yander,)  an  en- 
grarer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660.  He 
visitad  Ensland,  and,  meeting  with  em* 
plejmcint  from  the  bookseUen,  settled  in 
this  coontry.  He  executed  the  plates  foe 
Clwendooa  History. — His  sons,  Gxxard 
and  JoBVy  also  followed  the  art,  and  wete 
icpotable  engmvers  of  portrait. 

GUDIN,  (De  la  Brendlerie,  Paul 
nflipy)  a  French  writer,  who  attained 
aMM  HMva  «f  reputation  among  the  ency* 
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clopedists,  wm  bom  at  Paris  in  173S. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academies 
of  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  an  associate  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  a  member  of 
that  of  Auxerre.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Beaumarchais,  and,  in 
his  poUtical  sentiments,  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  and  eagerly  promoted  those 
opinions  which  led  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  published*  Graves  Observa- 
tions BUT  les  bonnes  Moeurs;  Diseours, 
likewise  in  verse,  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  Esiai  sur  le  Progrds  des  Arts  ei 
de  TEsprit  sous  le  Rdgns  de  Louis  XV.; 
Supplement  k  la  mani^e  d'6erire  I'His- 
toire,  against  the  abbd  Mably's  method 
of  writing  history;  Essai  sur  THistoire 
dee  Cornices  de  Rome,  des  Etats  g^n^raux 
de  France,  et  du  Parlement  d'Angle- 
terre ;  this  gained  the  prise  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1790 ;  Supplement  au  Con- 
trat  Socud ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
recommend  Rousseau's  principles;  La 
Conqudte  de  Naples;  L Astronomic,  a 
poem.     He  died  m  1812. 

GUDIUS,  (Marquard,)  an  able  critie 
of  Holstein,  educated  at  Rensburg  and 
Jena.  He  early  displayed  a  strong  in- 
clination for  Uterature,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  J.  F.  Gronovius  to  N.  Hein- 
sius,  as  a  person  of  great  and  promising 
talents ;  but  bis  parents  were  anxious  t» 
advance  him  at  court,  and,  therefore, 
eamestiy  desired  to  see  him  lay  aside  all 
studious  pursuits.  By  the  interest,  how- 
ever, of  his  friends,  Grsevius  and  Grono- 
vius, he  obtained  the  office  of  tutor  to  a 
young  man  of  fomily  and  fortune,  named 
Samuel  Schas,  and  with  him  he  began  to 
travel,  in  1659,  into  France.  His  abili- 
ties,  and  the  recommendation  of  his 
friends  in  Holland,  introduced  him  to 
the  learned  of  Paris  and  of  Toulouse,  and 
after  visiting  the  libraries  of  France  and 
Italy  he  returned,  in  1664,  to  Germany. 
He  afterwards  visited  England,  and  m 
tile  company  and  friendship  of  his  pupil, 
who  possessed  great  erudition,  and  em- 
^oyed  nnich  of  his  ample  fortune  in  the 
collection  of  rare  and  ndnable  MSS.,  he 
spent  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  declined 
accepting  a  prolsssorship  which  was 
offered  him  at  the  Hague.  So  great 
and  sincere  was  the  friendslup  between 
Gudius  and  Sehas,  that  the  piq^il  left  his 
prm>erty  to  his  preceptor  in  1675 ;  but 
such  was  the  ungrateftd  conduct  of 
Gu^us,  that  on  tne  acquisition  of  his 
riches  he  forgot  and  disregarded  the 
friends  in  H<^and,  to  whose  mterferenee 
he  owed  his  elevation.  He  was  after- 
wards counseUcnr  to  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
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and  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  died 
iinmaturelyy  as  fiurman  observei,  in  1689. 
Thoueh  very  learned,  he  never  published 
any  thing  of  great  importance;  the  notes 
and  MSS.,  however,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  his  firiends  were  valuable,  and  hia 
assistance  and  abilities  have  been  honour- 
ably recorded  by  Grsevius,  Burman,  and 
others.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel  pur- 
chased Gudius's  MSS.,  and  employed 
Leibnitz  in  making  the  bargain,  as  well 
as  in  transporting  them  to  his  library. 
They  consisted  of  a  vast  number  of  early 
MSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  many 
of  which  had  never  been  used. 

GUDIUS,  (Gotdob  Frederic,)  a 
Lutheran  minister,  bom  in  1701.  He 
wrote.  On  the  Difficulty  of  learning  He- 
brew ;  Remarks  on  the  Emperor  Julian ; 
and  a  Life  of  Hoffman.  He  died  in  1 756. 
GUEDRIER  DE  ST.  AUBIN,  (Henry 
Michael,)  a  doctor  and  librarian  of  the 
bouse  and  facul^  of  the  Sorbonne,  bom 
at  Goumai-en-Bray,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rouen,  in  1695,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  He  was  nominated 
iU>bot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Vulmer,  in 
the  diocese  of  Ba^onne,  and  was  inti- 
mately conversant  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
English,  and  Italian  languajres,  as  well 
as  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
requisite  for  a  divine  and  moralist  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted, and  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
resolver  of  difficult  cases  of  conscience. 
He  died  in  1742.  He  wrote,  The  Sacred 
History  of  the  Two  Covenants,  1741, 
7  vols,  12mo,  exhibiting  a  harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories, 
interspersed  with  leamed  dissertations, 
judicious  criticisms,  and  useful  reflections. 
GUENEE,  (Ahthonjr,)  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  born  at  Etampes  in  1717,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
succeeded  RoUin,  in  1741,  in  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  the  college  du  Plessis, 
which  he  filled  with  reputation  for  twenty 
years.  He  visited  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Eneland,  and  translated  some  works  of 
lord  Lyttleton,  Seed,  Sherlock,  and  West, 
on  the  Christian  evidences,  into  French. 
His  ablest  production  is  entitled,  Lettres 
de  quelques  Juifs  Portuffaia^  Allemands, 
et  Polonais,  k  M.  de  Voltaire,  1769,  8vo, 
the  merit  of  which  Voltaire  himself  has 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  D'Alembert. 
He  also  wrote  against  the  philosopher  of 
Femey  a  treatise  in  proof  of  the  fertility 
of  Judea,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  volume  of  an  edition  of  his  Lettres 
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above  mentioned,  published  at  Paris,  in 
4  vols,  12mo,  1815.  The  abb6  Gu^n^ 
died  in  1803. 

GUERARD,  (Robert,)  a  leamed  Benft- 
dictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Manr, 
bora  at  Rouen  in  1641.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  to  father  Delfau, 
m  preparing  for  the  press  the  edition  of 
the  Works  of  St  Augustine ;  but  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  he 
was  suspected  of  having  aided  that  father 
in  the  composition  of  the  book  entitled 
L'Abb^Commanditaire.  Inconsequence 
of  this  suspicion  Gu^rard  was  banished 
to  Ambouraay,  near  Bouig,  in  the  country 
of  Bresse.  He  employed  himself  during 
his  exile  in  searching  for  ancient  MSS. 
among  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent religious  houses  in  that  province ; 
of  which  he  found  a  considerable  number, 
and  among  others  the  treatise  of  Augus- 
tine against  Julian,  entitled,  Imperfectiim 
Gpus,  which  was  the  third  copy  of  that 
work  then  known  to  exist  in  Europe. 
Of  this  MS.  he  sent  an  accurate  tran- 
script to  his  brethren  at  Paris,  who  were 
engaged  in  editing  St.  Augustine's  works. 
From  Amboumay  his  pli^e  of  exile  was 
changed  to  F^amp,  and  afterwards  to 
Rouen,  where  he  died  in  1715.  He  was 
the  author  of  An  Abridgment  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  Form  of  fiEtmUiar  Questions 
and  Answers,  with  Illustrations  collected 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  best  Inter- 
preters, 1707,  2  vols,  12mo,  which  has 
neen  often  reprinted. 

GUERCHEVILLE,  (Antoinette  de 
Pons,  marchioness  de,)  a  French  lady  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue, 
as  well  as  for  her  dignified  answer  to 
Henry  IV.,  who  made  proposals  to  her 
inconsistent  with  her  honour.  **  I  am 
not,  perhaps,"  said  she,  *'of  a  birth  8ufl[i- 
cienuy  elevated  to  be  your  wife;  but  I 
bear  a  heart  too  noble  to  be  vour  mistress." 
The  king,  finding  all  his  propositions 
rejected  with  respectful  but  inflexible 
firmness,  said  to  her  at  last,  **  Since  you 
are  really  dame  dlionneur,  you  shall  be 
one  to  the  queen  ;"  and  he  accordingly 
gave  her  that  appointment  at  the  court 
of  his  wife,  Marie  de  Medicis.  She  in- 
troduced to  that  princess  the  abb^  after- 
wards cardinal,  de  Richelieu,  whose 
sermons  she  had  heard  with  admiration. 
She  died  in  1632. 

GUERCHY,  (Claudius  Francis  Louis 
Regnier,  count  de,)  a  brave  soldier  and 
able  diplomatist,  born  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  Burgundy,  in  1 715.  He  served 
under  marshal  Saxe  in  Flanders,  and 
signalized  his  skill  and  valour  at  the 
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btttle  of  Fonteooy,  where  he  fought  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  called  Ko^al- 
Vaiaseauz,  assigned  to  him  hy  the  kmg. 
He  also  sustained  his  reputation  at  the 
battle  of  Minden.  In  1763  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  London,  where  his 
lenrices  were  thwarted  hy  the  celebrated 
chevalier  d'Eon,  in  whom  Louis  XV. 
implicitly  confided.  He  died  soon  aAer 
his  return  to  Paris,  in  1767. 

GUERCINO,  (Giovanni  Francesco 
Baibieri,)  a  distinguished  painter,  bom 
m  1590  at  Cento,  a  small  village  near 
Fenwa.  It  is  doubtful  wheUier  he 
belonged  (as  some  assert)  to  the  school 
of  the  Caracci.  He  has,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  general  style  of  that  painter. 
In  the  early  works  of  Guercino  we  find 
the  tame  power  and  depth  of  shadow  as 
are  displayed  in  the  productions  of  Guide ; 
while  at  a  later  period,  like  that  master, 
•dopting  a  softer  style,  he  has  produced 
an  effect  at  once  fascinating  and  graceful. 
Of  the  former  class  there  are  two  admir- 
^e  specimens  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna, 
St  William  of  Aquitain  assuming  the 
pH)  of  a  Monk,  and  the  Virgin  appear- 
ing to  St  Bruno.  Of  the  latter  class, 
die  best  are  the  Dismissal  of  Hagar,  in 
the  gsQery  at  Milan,  and  a  Sibyl  in  the 
l^nlnme  at  Florence.  However,  in  some 
of  the  later  woriis  of  Guercino,  the  same 
insipidity  that  is  observable  in  Guido 
frecjiienUy  occurs.  He  practised  land- 
■cape  painting,  and  the  tew  etchings  he 
has  executed  display  great  spirit  andfi-ee- 
dom.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
hii  exertions,  but  was  liberal  in  acts  of 
cbaiity.    He  died  in  1666. 

GUERET,  (Gabriel,)  a  lawyer  and 
■an  of  letters,  bom  at  Paris  in  1641,  and 
idmitted  advocate  of  parliament  in  1660. 
Ht  wrote.  Lea  Sept  Sages  de  la  Grdce ; 
Eotretiens  sur  TEIoquence  de  la  Chaire 
ctdoBarreau ;  Le  Pamasse R^orm6 ;  La 
Guerre  des  Auteurs,  auciens  et  modemes; 
La  Carte  de  la  Cour,  an  ingenious  alle- 
fivy;  and  La,  Promenade  de  St.  Cloud, 
n  which  BoHeau  was  satirized.  He  was 
Maociatcd  with  Blondeau  in  the  compila- 
tioD  of  Le  Journal  du  Palais,  consisting 
of  a  well-digested  collection  of  the  arrets 
of  the  French  parliaments ;  and  he  pub- 
HAed  an  edition  of  Le  Prestre's  Arrets 
Notables  du  Parliament  He  died  in 
1688. 

GUERICKE,  (Otto,  or  Otho,)  an  emi- 
Boit  German  experimental  philosopher, 
born  in  1602.  He  was  counsellor  to  the 
ciedorof  Brandenburg,  and  burgomaster 
or  ooosiil  of  Magdeburg.  To  him  is  to 
bo  attributed  the  invention  of  the  air- 
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pump,  and  of  the  two  brass  hemisphere^ 
to  illustrate  the  pressure  of  the  air,  wliicb, 
being  applied  to  each  other,  and  the  air 
exhausted,  resisted  the  force  of  sixteen 
horses  to  draw  them  asunder.  He  like- 
wise invented  an  instrument  to  show  the 
variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
consisting  of  a  tube,  in  which  Was  a  little 
image  of  glass,  which  descended  in  rainy 
or  stormy  weather,  and  rose  again  when 
the  weather  became  fine  and  serene. 
His  conjectures  respecting  the  nature, 
orbits,  and  revolutions  of  comets,  have 
been  confirmed  by  observation.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  treatises  in  natural 
philosophy,  the  principal  of  which  is  en- 
titled, Experimenta  Magdeburgica,  1672, 
foL,  and  contains  his  experiments  on  a 
vacuum.     He  died  in  1686. 

GUERIN,  (Francis,)  professor  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  born  at  Loches,  in 
Touraine,  in  1681,  and  educated  at  the 
college  of  Beauvais,  where  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  rhetoric.  He  translated  Livy 
and  Tacitus  into  French.  He  died  in 
1761. 

GUERIN,  (Peter  Narcissus,)  a  French 
painter,  bom  at  Paris  iu  1774.  He 
studied  under  David,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  painters  of  the  modem  school  of 
his  country.  His  best  works  are  in  the 
Louvre;  among  them  may  be  noticed, 
Marcus  Sextus,  Phaedra  ani  Hippolytus, 
and  Clytemnestra.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1833 

GUEROULT,  (Peter  Claude  Bernard,) 
a  learned  French  translator  and  professor, 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1744.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Har- 
court  for  many  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  director  of  the 
lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the 
normal  school,  and  counsellor  of  the 
university.  He  died  in  1821.  He  trans- 
lated Pliny's  Natural  Histonr,  and  some 
of  Cicero's  treatises,  into  French;  and 
wrote  an  excellent  Latin  Grammar,  and 
a  French  Grammar. 

GUESCLIN,  (Bertrand  du,)  constable 
of  France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of 
his  time,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Motte 
Broon,  near  Rennes,  in  1314.  His  edu- 
cation was  so  much  neglected,  that  he 
was  never  able  to  read  or  write.  He 
grew  up  stout  and  vigorous,  but  h^rd- 
featurea.  "  I  am  very  ugly,"  said  he, 
"and  shall  never  be  agreeable  to  the 
ladies;  but  1  can  at  least  make  myself 
feared  by  the  enemies  of  my  king."  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  carried  the  prize 
at  a  tournament  at  Rennes,  to  which  be 
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went  contrary  to  hit  father's  orders,  upon 
a  horse  borrowed  of  a  miller.  He  fol- 
lowed the  orofession  of  arms  with  great 
success,  and  obtained  seyeral  advantages 
oyer  the  English  in  Brittany.  After  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  king  John 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince, 
Du  Guesclm  flew  to  the  succour  of  the 
teeent  Charles,  heir  of  the  throne,  and 
aided  him  in  recovering  Melun  and 
several  other  places.  On  the  accession 
of  Charles  V.  in  1364,  the  command  of 
the  royal  army  was  entrusted  to  Du 
Gueschn;  and  he  defeated  at  Cocherel 
the  troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  com- 
manded by  the  captal  de  Buch.  For  this 
service  he  was  created  count  de  Longue- 
▼ille.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Charles  de  Blois,  competitor 
for  the  duchy  of  Brittany  against  Mont- 
fort;  when  Charles,  rashly  engaging 
against  his  advice,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Auray,  and  Du  Guesclin,  covered  with 
wounds,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Endbh 
commander,  Sir  John  Chandos  (29Ui  of 
September,  1364).  It  being  resolved  to 
free  France  fh>m  the  mercenary  troops 
called  the  companies,  by  sending  them  to 
the  assistance  of  Henry  de  Transtamare 
against  Peter  the  Cruet  king  of  Castile, 
Du  Guesclin  was  ransomed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  100,000  francs,  and  placed  at 
their  head.  He  took  Avignon  in  hb  way, 
where  he  exacted  200,000  francs,  and  an 
absolution  from  Urban  V.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  Black  Prince,  who  defeated 
and  made  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Navarette,  in  1367.  The  prince,  discon- 
tented with  his  ally  Peter,  gave  Du 
Guesclin  his  liberty  on  ransom,  who  again 
entered  into  the  service  of  Henry,  and 

Seatly  contributed  to  seat  him  on  the 
rone.  For  his  reward  he  was  made 
constable  of  Castile,  duke  of  Molina,  and 
count  of  Burgos.  On  the  subsequent 
rupture  between  the  French  and  English, 
be  returned  to  the  assistance  of  his  sove- 
reign, who,  in  1370,  entrusted  him  with 
the  sword  of  constable.  He  was  success- 
ftd  in  almost  every  engagement,  defeated 
the  English  in  detail,  and  recovered  all 
Poitou,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge.  He  next 
attacked  Montfort,  duke  of  Brittany,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  England. 
That  prince  being  afterw^>ds  restored  to 
his  dominions,  suspicions  were  thrown 
upon  the  constable  of  having  favoured 
him,  and  he  i^as  for  a  time  in  dii^ace. 
The  king,  however,  became  sensible  of 
the  injustice  done  him,  and  the  dukes  of 
Bonrlx>n  and  Anjou  were  sent  to  bring 
bim  to  court  He  was  placed  again  at  the 
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head  of  an  expedition  into  the  southern 
provinces,  where  the  En^^lish  had  rallied 
their  forces,  and,  laying  siege  to  Chateau- 
neuf  Rendon,  in  Auvergne,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  mortal  disease ;  he  soon 
afterwards  expired,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1 380,  at  the  age  of  sixt]^-six.  The  English 
garrison,  which  had  stipulated  with  San- 
cerre  to  surrender  at  a  certain  time,  if 
not  relieved,  marched  out  the  day  after 
his  death,  and  the  commander  respect- 
fully laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  his 
bier.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  St  Denis 
with  all  the  ceremonies  used  to  sove- 
reigns, and  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  next 
to  Uiat  of  the  king.  His  greatest  captains 
refused  to  take  the  sword  of  constable 
after  it  had  been  borne  by  such  a  hero : 
it  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Oliver 
Clisson. 

GUETTARD,  (John  Stephen),  a  French 
physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Etampet 
m  1715.  He  was  admitted  a  doctor  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris  in  1742, . 
and  liis  reputation  procured  for  him  ad- 
mission into  the  Academies  of  Science  of 
Paris,  Stockholm,  Florence,  and  Rochelle, 
as  well  as  the  situations  of  censor  royal, 
and  of  keeper  of  the  duke  of  Orleans's 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  He  published, 
M^moires  on  Natural  History;  and,  Ob- 
servations on  Plants.  He  died  in  1786. 
The  Guettarda  was  so  named  by  Lin- 
naeus in  honour  of  him.  Guettard  as- 
sisted De  la  Borde  in  his  celebrated 
Voyage  Pittoresque,  ou  Description  g^n6- 
rale  et  particulidre  de  la  France,  1781 — 
1796,  12  vols,  fol. 

GUEULETTE,  (Thomas  Simon,)  an 
ingenious  and  agreeable  writer,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1683.  He  became  advocate  to 
the  parliament,  and  deputy  to  the  pro- 
cureur  du  roi.  He  wrote,  Les  Millie  et 
Un  Quart  d'Heures,  Contes  Tartares ; 
Contes  Chinois;  and,  Les  Sultanes  de 
Guzarate.  He  also  edited  several  popular 
French  works.     He  died  in  1766. 

GUEVARA,  (Antonio,)  a  Spanish  pre- 
late, was  born  in  the  province  of  Alava, 
and  was  brought  up  at  court  After  the 
death  of  queen  Isabella  of  Castile  (1504) 
he  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  his 
eloquence  led  to  his  being  appointed 
preacher,  and  afterwards  historiographer, 
to  Charles  V. .  He  wrote,  The  Dial  of 
Princes,  or  Marcus  Aurelius;  Golden 
Epistles,  and  several  other  works,  now 
forgotten.  He  was  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Guadix,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Mon- 
donedo,inGalicia.  Hediedinl544.  His 
shameless  disregard  for  truth  was  exposed 
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■fter  his  death  by  Mataroore,  Schott, 
Htunumn,  and  Bayle.  One  of  Ouevara's 
ttymgs,  "That  heaven  is  fiUed  with 
Aitte  that  have  done  good  works,  and 
hdl  with  those  that  have  resolved  to  do 
them,"  has  been,  under  a  different  form 
of  expression,  ascribed  to  other  writers. 

GUEVARA,  (Antonio,)  nephew  of 
die  pireeeding,  was  also  an  ecclesiastic 
by  DTofession,  and  was  made  prior  of 
St  tficbael  d'Escalada,  and  almoner  to 
FUlip  II.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
He  afterwards  withdrew  into  retirement, 
where  he  devoted  his  time  to  literary 
panuitB.  He  left.  Commentaries  on  the 
ndms,  and  on  the  Prophet  Habakkuk ; 
lod  t  treatise  in  defence  of  the  authenti- 
citjr  of  the  Vulgate,  a  anestion  which  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  occasioned 
to  be  much  discussed,  both  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

GUEVARA,  (Juan  Ninno  de,)  a 
flpiuth  painter,  born  at  Malaga  in  1631. 
nil  instructor  was  Miguel  Manrique,  an 
vlist  who  had  studied  under  Rubens. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  and 
boeame  a  pupil  of  Alonio  Cano,  and 
•dopted  the  style  of  that  master,  uniting 
the  lofty  and  correct  manner  of  Cano 
vith  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Rubens. 
His  best  works  are  at  Malaga,  Granada, 
nd  Cordova.  At  the  last-mentioned 
pUee  are  several  portraits  which  apnroach 
the  style  of  Vandyck.  Guevara  died  at 
Mahn  in  1698. 

GUEVARA.     See  Velbz. 

GUGLIBLMINI,  (Domenico,)anemi- 
BCQt  mathematician  and  civil  engineer, 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1655.  In  1678  he 
vu  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  by 
the  oniversity  of  Bologna.  In  1686  the 
KBate  appointed  him  principal  professor 
<if  mathematics  in  the  university  of  that 
^t  and  created  him  intendant-general 
«f  the  rivers  of  the  Bolo^ese.  The  office 
lait  mentioaed  engaged  him  to  pay  more 
pvticolar  attention  to  the  study  of  hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics;  in  consequence 
of  which,  in  1690,  he  published  the  first 
put,  and  in  the  foUowineyear  the  second 
put,  of  his  Aquarum  Fluentium  Men- 
"va.  In  1695  he  assisted  Cassini  in 
|*pairiDg  the  &mous  meridian  line  which 
bt  had  traced  forty  years  before  in  the 
^vdi  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna.  In 
IW  he  published  his  grand  physico- 
^ithematical  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
nrer^  entitled,  Delia  Natura  de  FiumL 
^  reputation  which  Guglielmini  ao- 
f^red'by  ihk  performance  occasioned 
ni  bein£  employed  by  the  dukes  of 
^^tttoa,  Tknna,  and  Modena,  the  grand 
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duke  of  Tuscany,  Clement  XI.,  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Lucca,  frc,  ia 
the  invention  and  construction  of  the 
necessai^  hydraulic  works  in  their  respec- 
tive territories.  In  1698  he  accepted  the 
mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  which,  in  1702,  he  exchanged 
for  the  more  lucrative  one  of  medicine. 
He  died  in  1710.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
associate,  or  conresponding  member,  of 
the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  London.  His 
works  were  printed  in  a  collective  form 
at  Geneva  in  1719,  2  vols,  4to. 

GUI  DE  CREME.  See  Paschal  IIL, 
pope,  or  antipope. 

GUIBERT,  elected  pontiff  in  the  room 
4)f  Gregory  VII.,  by  the  council  of 
&ixen,  in  1080,  was  a  native  of  Parma, 
and  became  chancellor  to  Henry  IV. 
king  of  Germany,  and  through  his  favour 
was  advanced  to  the  archbishc^ric  of 
Ravenna.  He  accompanied  the  king*s 
army  to  Rome,  and  upon  the  capture  of 
that  city  in  1084,  was  enthroned  in  the 
Lateran  palace,  and  consecrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  took  the 
name  of  Clement  HI.  In  1087,  upon 
the  election  of  Victor  III.,  Guibert  was 
driven  from  Rome,  but  before  the  eud  of 
the  year  he  was  acain  re-established  in 
the  possession  of  that  city.  Soon  after- 
wams  he  was  excommunicated  by  Victor, 
who  presided  at  the  council  of  Benevento. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II.  he 
was  alternately  master  of  Rome,  or  a 
fugitive  firom  that  cit^,  as  the  imperial  or 
opposite  party  prevailed.  Being  at  length 
finally  expelled,  and  afterwards  driven 
from  his  bishopric  of  Ravenna  by  Pas- 
chal II.,  he  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Abruszo,  where  he  died  suddenly,  in 
1110,  having  maintained  his  claim  to 
the  papal  chair  for  twenty  years.  He  is 
allowed  even  by  his  enemies  to  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  abilities, 
great  address,  eloquence,  and  learning. 

GUIBERT,  abbot,  an  historian,  born 
in  1053  in  the  diocese  of  Beauyais.  .  At 
Uie  age  of  twelve  he  entered  into  the 
monastery  of  St  Germer,  and  in  1104 
he  was  elected  abbot  of  Nogent-sous- 
Couci,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  where  he 
died  in  1 124.  His  works  were  published 
bv  Dom  d'Acher^,  Paris,  1651,  foL 
They  consist  of  his  Life,  a  treatise  on 
preaching,  another  on  relicks,  and  several 
other  curious  pieces,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  is  his  history  of  the  first  crusade, 
commonly  entitled Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 

GUIBERT,  (James  Anthony  Hippo- 
h  2 
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Ijtai,)  a  French  writer  on  tadiei,  bom 
mt  Montauban  in  1743.  At  the  age  of 
^rteen  he  followed  hit  fiither  to  the 
field,  and  served  lix  campaigns  in  the 
German  war.  After  the  peace  in  1763, 
he  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  his  profession  till 
the  expedition  to  Corsica  took  place, 
^hen  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  Ibr 
his  services  in  the  action  of  Ponte  Nuovo, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  St 
Louis.  In  1770  he  published  his  cele- 
brated Essai  g^n^ral  de  Tactique,  a  work 
which  was  severely  criticised.  In  1773 
he  travelled  in  Germany  and  Huneary ; 
and  on  his  return  to  France  he  produced 
Le  Conn6table  de  Bourbon,  a  tragedy ; 
and  afterwards  the  Gracchi,  and  Anne 
de  Boulen.  He  was  next  called  to  assist 
the  celebrated  M.  de  St  Germain  in  his 
reform  of  the  French  army.  He  then 
returned  to  his  studies,  and  wrote  the 
famous  paneg3nrics  on  marshal  Catinat, 
the  chancellor  de  THopital,  and  Frederic 
the  Great  He  afterwards  assisted  at  the 
camp  in  Normandy,  and  published  his 
R^ftitation  complete  du  Sytt^me  deM.de 
Mesnil^Durand.  He  soon  after  began  a 
work  entitled,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Fran- 
^se,  which  might  be  called  the  history 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  of  the  military 
system  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  firom 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  had  brought 
ift  down  4o  the  eleventh  century,  when  he 
was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  haying 
<>btained  for  his  father  the  iqipointment 
of  governor  of  the  Invalids.  While  he 
was  assisting  in  reformine  the  abuses  of 
that  institution,  he  was  admitted  a  memb^ 
of  the  French  Academy,  in  the  room  of 
Thomas.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  of  war,  formed 
io  estal^lish  a  regular  system  in  the  French 
army.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reydution  he  wrote  several  interesting 
papers;  but,  aware  of  the  prejudices 
M^ainst  him,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
G.  T.  EaynaL  The  chief  of  his  works 
written  under  this  name  is  entitled,  De 
la  Force  publique  consid^^  sous  toiis 
ses  Rapports.  He  died  in  1790,  at  the 
^e  of  forty«seven.  His  widow  published 
his  German  Tour  in  1803. 

GUICCIAaDINI,(Francesco,)an  emi- 
nent Italian  historian,  bom  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  1482. 
After  studyinff  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other 
universities,  ne  was  eneaged  at  the  a^e 
of  twenty-three  to  read  lectures  upon  the 
institutes  in  his  native  city.  His  inclina- 
tion, however,  leading  him  to  public 
wStdn,  he  quitted  his  chair,  and  in  1512 
AS 


went  as  ambassador  from  the  Floroitine 
republic  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon, 
then  at  Bruges,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  In  1518  he  was  deputed  to 
meet  pope  Leo  X.  at  Cortona,  and  diat 
pontiff  created  him  consistorial  advocate, 
and  committed  to  him  the  government 
of  Modena  and  Reggio,  cities  then  under 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion.  In  1521  he 
was  made  governor  of  Parma;  and  in 
1523  Clement  VII.  conferred  upon  him 
the  presidency  of  all  Romafna,  and 
afterwards  (1526)  made  him  heutenant- 
general  of  his  army.  After  the  surrender 
of  Fbrence  to  the  imperial  and  papal 
arms,  in  1530,  Guicciardini,  as  the  agent 
of  the  pope  and  the  Medici,  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  government  of  the  republic ; 
and  he  is  reproached  with  having  advised 
the  proscription  of  the  popular  leaders. 
From  1531  to  1534  he  was  governor  of 
Bologna,  and  in  that  time  exerted  himself 
to  restore  the  Medici  family  in  Florence. 
After  the  death  of  Gement,  he  refused 
the  offers  of  Paul  III.  to  engage  him  in 
his  service ;  or,  as  some  assert,  was  de- 

E rived  of  his  government  by  that  pontiff; 
e  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
was  made  counsellor  of  state  to  duke 
Alessandro,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Naples,  and  there  defended  him  before 
Charles  V.  against  the  accusations  of  the 
Florentine  refugees.  When  Alessandro 
was  murdered  by  his  cousin  and  com- 
panion in  debauch,  Lorensino  de'  Medici 
(January  1537),  Guicciardini,  by  his  in- 
fluence in  the  council,  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  as 
governor  of  the  Florentine  republic,  under 
le  express  condition  that  he  should  do 
nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  council. 
But  Cosmo,  aspirins;  and  clever,  with 
more  self-command  Uian  his  predecessor, 
Alessandro,  soon  exchanged  his  tide  of 
eovemor  for  that  of  duke,  and  established 
himself  as  absolute  lord,  not  only  of 
Florence,  but  of  all  Tuscany.  Guicciar- 
dini remained  for  some  time  attached  to 
him ;  but  finding  his  advice  disregarded, 
he  resigned  his  office,  and  withdrew  to 
his  country-house  at  Arcetri,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  writine  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Italy.  He  died  in  his 
retirement,  in  1540,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  His  History  of  Italy  during  his 
own  time,  did  not  appear  till  twenty 
years  after  his  death.  The  delay  is  im- 
puted by  Giovio  to  the  freedom  of  its 
strictures  upon  several  persons  then  living, 
and  the  danger  of  offending  many  power- 
ful families.     It  was  not  till  1561  that 
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tke  first  sizteen  books  were  published  by 
his  nephew  Agnolo;  and  three  years 
afterwards  the  four  remaining  ones  ap- 
peared at  Venice.  But  in  this  and  all 
the  sabsequent  Italian  editions  various 
passages  were  omitted,  especially  such  as 
were  thought  injurious  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  An  edition  dated  at  Fribourg, 
1755,  3  Tols,  4to,  from  the  author's  own 
MS.  in  the  Maggliabecchi  library  at 
Florence,  supplies  ful  the  omissions.  The 
History  of  Guicciardini  is  generally 
aUowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  kind  in  that  iwe. 
£k)lingbroke  calls  him  <*The  admirable 
historian;"  and  says,  he  *< should  not 
semple  to  prefer  him  to  Thucydides  in 
every  respect"  Of  his  History,  Sir 
WiUiam  Jones  says,  "It  is  the  most 
authentic  I  believe  (may  I  add,  I  fear) 
that  ever  was  composed  I  believe  i^ 
because  the  historian  was  an  actor  in  his 
terrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the 
wincipal  performers  in  it ;  and  I  fear  it, 
because  it  exhibits  the  woful  picture  of 
society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
•entories."  He  is  charged  with  a  certain 
malignity  in  the  interpretation  of  men's 
actions ;  but  the  most  candid  examiner 
will  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  favour- 
able idea  of  the  leading  pohtical  characters 
of  that  period.  His  style  is  pure  and 
doquent,  but  somewhat  diffiise.  Boo- 
calini  has  humorously  feigned,  that  a 
Spartan,  for  the  crime  of  using  three 
words  where  two  would  have  served,  was 
condemned  to  read  the  Pisan  war  of 
Guicciardini,  and  that  after  some  attempts 
he  begged  to  commute  the  punishment 
lor  the  galleys.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
the  minuteness  of  the  events  which  his 
sfobject  led  him  to  describe,  that  chiefly 
renders  his  narration  tedious.  Yet, 
although  fastidious  or  indolent  readers 
may  complain  of  this,  there  is  throughout 
the  whole  work,  and  especially  in  the  first 
6re  books,  such  a  narration  of  incidents, 
aa  irresistibly  impek  the  reader  onwards, 
•o  that  he  cannot  lav  down  the  book,  from 
■n  ardent  desire  of  knowing  what  comes 
next ;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
his  speeches  is,  that  they  are  fine  poli- 
tioal  naranffues,  improperly  placed.  The 
most  complete  and  correct  edition  is  that 
by  professor  Rosini,  of  Pisa,  10  vols,  8vo, 
1819-20,  with  an  essay  concerning  Guic- 
dardini's  life  and  writings.  The  History 
haa  also  been  translated  into  various 
langnajgea,  particularly  into  English  bv 
the  c&vaher  Austin  Parke  Goddar^ 
10  vols,  8vo,  1754.  Collections  have 
of  tiie  moral  and  political 
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aphorisms  scattered  through  Guicciai^ 
dmi's  work,  by  his  nephew,  Luigi  Guic- 
ciardini (Antwerp,  1585),  by  Anghiari 
(Venice,  1625),  and  others.  Corbinelli 
published  another  collection  of  principles 
and  sentences,  which  it  appears  that 
Guicciardini  had  written  separately  for 
his  own  guidance,  Consigli  e  Awerti- 
menti  in  materia  di  Re  Pubblica  e  di 
Privata,  Paris,  1576.  Part  of  his  corre- 
spondence was  published  by  Fik  Remigio. 
in  his  Ck>nsiderazioni  civUi  sc^ra  I'lstoria 
di  Francesco  Guicciardini,  Venice,  1582. 
Other  letters  of  Guicciardini,  written 
durinff  his  Spanish  legation,  have  been 

fublished  by  Kodnii  Legazione  di  Spaena, 
isa,  1825.  Botta,  a  Piedmontese  writer, 
who  died  in  1837,  has  written  a  con- 
tinuation of  Guicciardini's  History  in 
fifty  books,  Storia  d'ltalia  continuata  da 
quella  del  Guicciardini  sino  al  1789,  10 
vols,  8vo.  Guicciardini  wrote  several 
otiier  pieces,  as,  The  Sacking  of  Rome ; 
Consiaerations  on  State  Affairs;  Councils 
and  Admonitions ;  and  there  are  extant 
several  of  his  Law  Cases,  with  his  opinion, 
preserved  in  the  famous  library  of  Siffnior 
Carlo  Tomaso  Strozzi ;  and  an  episUe  in 
verse,  which  has  given  him  a  place  among 
the  Tuscan  poets,  in  the  account  of  them 
by  Crescimbeni. 

GUICCIARDINI,  (Luigi,)  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Florence  in  1521. 
About  1550  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where,  chiefly  at 
Antwerp,  he  continued  till  his  death  in 
1589,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
tiiat  city.  He  wrote  various  works  in 
Italian,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is, 
A  Description  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Antwerp,  1567  and  1588,  fol.,  which  is 
in  great  esteem  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
relations.  His  other  works  are.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  £urope,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Low  Countries,  from  1529 
to  1560,  Antwerp,  1560;  Detti  e  Fatti 
notabile  de  Diversi  Principi;  Ore  di 
Ricreatione;  and  a  collection  of  the 
precepts  and  maxims  of  his  illustrious 
kinsman. 

GUICHARD,(aaude,)  a  learned  anti- 
quary, bom  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenUi  century  at  St.  Rambert,  in  Bugey, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Turin. 
He  was  made  historiographer  to  Charles 
Emanuel  I.  duke  of  Savoy.  He  died  in 
1607.  He  wrote,  Fun^raiules  et  diverses 
Manidres  d'ensevelir,  des  Remains,  Grecs, 
et  autres  Nations,  tant  anciennes  que 
modemes,  with  wood  engravings. 

GUICHE,  (Peter  dela,)  descended  fix>m 
an  apcient  and  illustrious  family  of  tho 
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hoQBe  of  Burgundy,  was  a  braTe  soldier 
and  ablt  diplomatist,  and  was  successively 
employvd  bv  Charles  Vlli.,  Louis  Xil., 
ana  Francis  I.,  in  important  negotia- 
tions in  England,  Italy,  Snain,  and  Swit^ 
verland.  In  1515  he  signed  the  celebrated 
treaty  with  the  Swiss  Cantons,  which  led 
to  that  of  Fribourg,  concluded  in  the 
following  year.  He  died  in  1544. — His 
grandson,  Philibbet,  bom  in  1540,  boldly 
refused  to  execute  the  sanguinary  orders 
issued  in  1572  against  the  Protestants. 
He  likewise  withstood  the  murderous 
designs  of  Henry  III.  aeaintt  the  duke 
of  Guise.  He  was  also  highly  valued  by 
Henry  IV.,  and  contributed  by  his  valour 
to  the  victories  of  Arques  ana  Ivri.  He 
died  in  1607. 

GUICUENON,  (Samuel,)  a  Frencb 
historian,  bom  in  1607  at  Mac6n.  He 
became  an  advocate  at  Bourg-en-Brasse; 
but  on  changing  his  religion,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savov. 
He  wrote.  Hist.  G^n^lugique  de  la 
RoyaleMaisonde  Savoie;  Une  Suite  Chro- 
nologique  des  Ev^ues  de  Belley ;  Hist  de 
Brasse  et  de  Bugey,  fol.   He  died  in  1 664. 

GUIDT,  (Giudo,  Latm,  FidusFidhu,) 
an  eminent  physician  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  bom  at  Florence.  He  went 
about  1542  to  France,  where  he  was 
graciottsly  received  by  Francis  I.,  who 
assigned  him  a  pension,  and  made  him 
bis  first  physician,  and  jprofessor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  College  Royal.  After  the 
death  of  Francis,  Guidi  was  recalled  into 
Italy  by  duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  nominated 
him  his  first  physician,  and  gave  him  the 
cbair,  first  of  philosophy,  and  then  of 
medicine,  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  which 
he  occupied  for  twenty  years.  In  1553  he 
was  made  consul  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy. He  died  in  1569.  The  whole 
works  of  Guidi,  or  Vidius,  were  published 
at  Frankfort,  1626,  1645,  1677,  fol. 

GUIDI,  (Carlo  Alessandro,)  an  eminent 
Italian  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Pavia  in  1650. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Ranucdo  II.  duke  of  Parma,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  afterwards 
visited  Rome,  and  there  joined  with  other 
poets  of  distinction,  his  fellow-members 
of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  in  attempting 
a  total  change  in  Italian  poetry.  Imi- 
tating the  free  and  unshackled  manner 
of  Pindar,  he  shook  off  the  burth^i  of 
equal  stanzas  and  regularly  retuming 
rhymes  in  canzoni,  and  ventured  upon 
an  irregularity  of  measures  only  governed 
by  poetical  feeling.  He  began  a  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  was  interrapted 
by  an  invitation  from  prince  Eugene, 
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^veraor  of  Lombardy,  to  assist  bim 
in  a  plan  for  diminishing  tiie  public 
burthens.  In  this  business  be  succeeded 
so  well,  that  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
number  of  Pavese  patricians.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome,  in  order  to  complete  a 
metrical  version  of  the  homilies  of  hia 
patron  Clement  XI.  As  he  was  travelling 
to  Castel-Gandolfo,  in  order  to  present 
the  pope  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  he 
discovered  an  error  of  the  press,  which 
chagrined  him  so  much,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  a  fit  (^  apoplexy, 
which  carried  him  off  at  Frescad,  Jime 
1712.  His  bod^' was  carried  back  to  Rome, 
and  interred  m  the  church  of  St  Onu- 
phrius,  near  the  renuuns  of  Tasso.  He 
was  in  bis  person  very  deformed ;  bis  head, 
which  was  uncommonly  larse,  did  not 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  his  body,  which 
was  small ;  ana  he  was  blind  of  his  right 
eye.  In  recompense,  however,  for  these 
biodily  defects,  be  possessed  very  largely 
the  Acuities  of  the  mind.  He  was  not 
learned,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  judgment.  His  skiU  lay  in  heroic 
poetry,  and  he  had  an  aversion  to  any- 
thing free  or  satirical.  His  taste  is 
original,  though  we  may  sometimes  per- 
ceive that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chia- 
brera,  were  his  models.  His  earliest 
productions  were,  Poesie  Liriche ;  and, 
L'Amalasunta,  an  opera.  In  1687  he  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  Accademia  per  Musica, 
written  by  order  of  (Christina  of  Sweden, 
for  an  entertainment  which  that  princesa 

fave  to  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  whom 
ames  II.  of  England  sent  ambassador 
to  Innocent  XI.  to  notify  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  to  implore  his  aid 
in  reconciling  his  three  kinedoms  to 
Popery.  Gmdi  also  wrote,  L'Endimione 
di  Erilo  Cleoneo,  Pastor  Arcade,  con  un 
Discorso  di  Bione  Crateo  al  Cardinale 
Albano.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  at  Verona  in  1726,  12mo. 

GUIDICCIONI,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  prelate,  bora  at  Lucca  in  1480. 
Afier  having  received  an  education  in 
various  universities  of  Italy,  he  waa 
placed  in  the  service  of  cardinal  Alex- 
ander Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III.  He 
there  cultivated  the  friendship  of  all  the 
men  of  letters  with  whom  Rome  then 
abounded,  and  especially  c^Annibal  Caro. 
He  retired  to  bis  native  place  in  1533, 
but  in  the  next  year  was  recalled  to 
Rome  by  his  patron,  now  raised  to  the 
popedom,  who  made  him  governor  of  the 
city,  and  bishop  of  Fossombrone.  In 
1535  he  was  sent  nuncio  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanicKl  in 
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faJ8  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  on  other 
journeys.  He  was  made  president  of 
Romagna  in  1539,  and  afterwards  com- 
missary-general of  the  pontifical  army, 
and  governor  of  the  marche  of  Ancona. 
He  died  in  1541.  His  works  have  heen 
oflen  published ;  an  edition  was  given  by 
F.  Berti,  with  his  Life,  in  1749,  at  Genoa, 
^e  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of 
Bergamo,  in  ]  753,  by  Giamb.  Rota. 

GUI  DO,  (d'Arezzo,)  who  may  be 
said  to  have  paved  the  way  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  modem  system  of  musical 
notation,  and  of  the  true  art  of  teaching 
tinging,  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  When 
young  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  that  city,  and  afterwards  became 
a  monk  of  the  order.  There  he  first  con- 
ceived a  new  method  of  writing  music, 
and  of  instmcting  in  the  art;  and  his 
success  having  excited  the  jealousy  of 
his  brethren,  lie  was  driven  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  another  monastery.  The  fame 
of  his  school  having  reached  the  ears  of 
pope  John  XIX.,  he  was  invited  to 
kome,  and  had  the  honour  not  only  of 
explaining  to  the  pontiff  the  nature  of 
his  new  method,  but  of  teaching  him  to 
sing  by  it.  On  his  return  from  Rome  he 
visited  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  who  persuaded  bim  to 
settle  in  that  place.  .Here  it  was  that  he 
wrote  his  Micrologus,  or  brief  Discourse 
on  Music,  in  which  most  of  his  inventions 
are  described,  as  well  as  his  method  of 
instruction.  To  him,  likewise,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  Staff, 
Le,  the  lines  and  spaces,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Scale,  as  also  of  the  mode  of 
notation,  and  for  the  art  of  Solmisation. 

GUIDO  DA  SIENA,  one  of  the 
early  pointers,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
Sie  cluipel  of  S.  Domenico  at  Siena, 
there  is  a  large  Madonna  by  him,  which 
bears  the  date  1221. 

GUIDO  RENI,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished painters  of  the  Italian  school, 
ana,  with  tne  exception  of  Domenichino, 
the  ablest  scholar  of  the  Caracci,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1575.  At  a  ver^ 
early  age  he  was  placed  with  Denis 
Calvart,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  art,  that  the  works  ne  executed 
were  sold  by  Calvart  as  his  own  produc- 
tions. In  his  twentieth  year  he  entered 
the  academy  of  the  Caracci,  and  soon 
became  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ludovico. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  Guido, 
struck  with  the  stvle  of  Michael  Angelo 
CarmwrngKio,  teised  at  once  on  this  pecu- 
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liar  manner,  but,  with  eood  taste,  avoided 
its  defects.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Caracci  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ludovico, 
no  longer  taking  an  interest  in  Guido, 
made  Uuercino  his  favourite  scholar, 
while  Annibale,  in  a  similar  spirit,  con- 
verted Domenichino  into  his  rival.  On 
the  invitation  of  Giuseppino  Cesari,  Guido 
went  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  fellow- 
student  Albano,  and  while  there  painted 
for  cardinal  Borghese  the  Craciuion  of 
St.  Peter,  now  in  the  Vatican.  He  was 
next  employed  by  pope  Paul  V.  at  the 

Salace  of^  Monte  Cavallo ;  but  finding  it 
ifficult  to  get  payment  for  his  work  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  pontiff,  he  left  Rome 
in  disffust,  and  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  painted  his  fine  picture  of  The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents  tor  the  church 
of  S.  Domenico.  The  pope  hearing  of 
his  increasing  reputation,  prevailed  on 
him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival, 
employed  him  at  the  decoration  of  the 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  He  soon 
after  returned  to  Boloena;  but  a  pas- 
sion for  gaming  caused  him  frequently 
to  neglect  his  painting :  his  losses  were 
large,  and,  to  supply  his  wants,  he  began 
to  execute  his  works  in  a  careless  manner. 
The  love  of  play  not  only  injured  his 
fame,  but,  reducing  him  to  poverty,  ciiused 
him  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dejection,  from 
which  he  could  not  be  roused;  and  a 
fever  succeeded,  which  terminated  fatally 
in  1642.  In  person  he  was  so  remark- 
ably handsome,  that  Ludovico  Caracci 
took  him  for  his  model  when  painting 
angels.  Hb  Madonnas  are  remarkable 
for  delicacy  and  grace,  and  his  draperies 
are  generally  arranged  with  peculiar  ease 
and  freedom.  Guido  had  a  mat  number 
of  scholars  both  at  Rome  and  at  Bologna, 
some  of  whom  imitated  his  later  manner. 
His  best  pupils  were  Simone  Cantarini 
and  Giovanni  Andrea  Sirani,  whose 
daughter  Elisabetta  distinguished  herself 
in  his  style.  Of  the  most  esteemed 
works  of  this  master,  in  addition  to  those 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  may  men- 
tion. The  Madonna  della  Pietk,  a  Ma- 
donna in  a  glory  of  angels,  called  II 
Pallione,  and  the  Cracinxion,  in  the 
Gallery  at  Bologna;  St  Paul  and  St 
Anthony,  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  The 
Nativity,  in  the  choir  of  St  Martin  at 
Naples;  and  the  Assumption,  in  the 
Gallery  at  Munich.  There  are  five  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  this  master's  style 
in  the  National  Gallery.  His  etchings  in 
aquafortis,  both  from  his  own  pictures 
and  those  of  other  painters,  are  numerous 
and  very  spirited. 
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GUIDOTTI,  (Paolo,)  a  painter,  born 
at  Lucca  in  1569.  He  went  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome,  and  made  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  art  by  an  attentive  study  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  was 
patronized  by  Siztus  V.,  who  emj^oved 
nim  on  several  works  at  the  palace  of  St. 
John  of  Lateran.  Guidotti,  who  also 
excelled  as  a  sculptor,  died  at  Rome  in 
1629. 

GUIENNE,  (William  count  de  Poitiers, 
duke  of,)  the  earliest  known  of  the  trou- 
badours, or  Provencal  songsters,  bom  in 
1071.  In  1101  he  joined  the  crusaders, 
and  marched,  it  is  said,  at  the  head  of 
300,000  men,  who  were  reduced  by  fatigue 
and  famine,  and  were  easily  dispersed  by 
their  opponents.  He  died  in  1126.  His 
poems  denote  a  considerable  degree  of 
previous  refinement  in  the  language. 

GUIGNARD,  (John,)  aFrench  Jesuit, 
known  for  his  regicide  principles,  was 
bom  at  Chartres,  and  was,  during  the 
League,  regent  and  librarian  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont,  afterwards  that  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  at  Paris.  During  the  affair  of 
Jean  Ch&tel,  which  so  nearly  concerned 
the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  some  papers  in  the 
handwriting  of  Guignard  were  seized,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  murder  of 
Henry  III.  and  of  Henry  IV.  was  lawfuL 
He  refused  to  make  a  retractation,  and 
was  executed  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1595. 

GUIGNES,  (Joseph  de,)  bom  at  Pon- 
toise  in  1721,  studied  the  Oriental 
languages  under  Stephen  Fourmont,  and 
became  interpreter  to  the  French  king 
in  1741,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles- Lettres  in  1753.  In  1757  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Syriac  at  the  Col- 
lege Roval.  The  Revolution,  though  it 
hurried  him  not  to  the  guillotine,  proved 
the  source  of  his  misery,  and  reduced 
him  to  poverty.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1 800.  The  principal  works  of  De  Guignes 
are,  Twen^-eight  M^moires  inserted  in 
the  Collection  of  the  M^moires  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions.  Many  of 
them  are  desic;ned  to  prove  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Chinese.  Of  these,  the 
principd  is  entitled,  M6moire  dans  lequel, 
aprds  avoir  examin6  TOrigine  des  Lettres 
Pb^niciennes  et  H^braiques,  on  essaie 
d'^tablirquele  Caractdre  ^pistolique,  hi6- 
roglyphique,  et  sjrmbolique  des  Egyptiens 
se  retrouvent  dans  les  Caractdres  Chinois, 
et  que  la  Nation  Chinoise  est  une  Colonic 
Egyptienne.  Th6  M6moire  sur  le  Com- 
merce des  Fran 9018  dans  le  Levant  avant 
les  Croisades,  is  one  of  considerable  value. 
He  also  wrote  many  able  papers  for  the 
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Journal  des  Savans,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  editors  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  likewise  edited  the  trandiation 
of  Choo-King,  1770,  bv  Gaubil,  which  he 
revised  and  corrected  according  to  the 
Chinese  text,  and  enriched  with  very 
valuable  notes ;  Eloge  de  la  ViUe  Mouk- 
den,  Poeme  Chinois,  compost  par  TEm- 

Sereur  Kienlong,  1770,  andL'ArtMiUtaire 
es  Chinois,  1771,  both  translated  by  Le 
Pdre  Amiot  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  his 
instmctor,  Stephen  Fourmont,  with  whom 
he  had  resided  for  twelve  years. 

GUILANDINUS,  (Mefchior,)  an  emi- 
nent botanist,  bom,  of  poor  parents,  at 
Konipberg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  studied  medicine  in 
his  youth,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to 
Rome.  After  a  residence  there  of  some 
years,  he  visited  Sicily,  where  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  indieence,  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  gather  herbs  for  a  liveli- 
hood. The  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome 
withdrew  him  from  this  situation,  and- 
carried  him  to  Venice,  where  he  became 
known  to  Marino  Caballo,  a  senator,  and 
director  of  the  university  of  Padua,  who 
sent  him  at  his  expense  to  travel  for 
botanical  purposes  into  the  East.  He 
visited  Palestine,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Greece,  and  meant  to  have  prolonged 
his  travels,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  by  Barbary  corsairs  near  the 
coast  of  Sardinia,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. The  celebrated  Fallopius,  then 
director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Padua, 
paid  his  ransom,  and  he  succeeded  An- 
guillara  in  the  lectureship  of  botany  at 
that  university  in  1561,  and  Fallopius  in 
the  direction  of  the  garden,  in  1564.  He 
died  at  Padua,  in  1589,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude bequeathed  his  library  to  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  He  wrote,  De  Stirpihua 
aliquot  Epistolse;  Theon  adversus  Mat- 
theolum,  an  angry  controversy  with  that 
eminent  botanist ;  De  Papyro,  Le,  Com- 
mentarius  in  tria  Plinii  de  Papyro  Capita ; 
this  is  a  performance  of  great  erudition, 
historical,  classical,  and  medical,  in  which 
the  author  is  so  immersed,  that  he  gives 
no  description  of  the  papyrus  itself,  thoujgh 
he  saw  it  growing  in  ^jrp^*  ^^  contains 
digressions  respecting  omer  plants  of  the 
ancients;  and  a  controversy  with  Mer- 
curialis  respecting  Galen  is  annexed. 
After  his  death  his  Sinonyma  Plantarum 
was  published  by  Schenckius,  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1608. 

GUILD,  (William,)  a  Scotch  divine, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1586,  and  educated  at 
Marischal  college,  then  recently  founded, 
with  a  view  to  the  Church.     Before  he 
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entered  the  ministry,  however,  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  entitled,  The  New  Sacri- 
fice of  Christian  Incense ;  and  The  only 
Way  to  Salvation.  He  was  very  soon  after 
called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish 
of  King  Edward  in  the  presbytery  of 
IWriffand  synod  of  Aberdeen.  In  1617, 
wben  James  I.  visited  Scotland,  with  a 
▼jew  to  establish  episcopacy,  and  brought 
faiihop  Andrewes  of  Ely  with  him  to 
aanst  in  the  management  of  that  affair, 
the  latter  paid  great  regard   to  Guild; 
and  the  following  year,  when  Andrewes 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
Guild  dedicated  to  him  his  Moses  Un- 
veiled, pointing  out  those  figures  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  allude  to  the  Mes- 
aah.   Not  long  after,  the  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was 
ranked,  while  yet  a  yoimg  man,  among 
the  ablest  divines  in  the  cnurch  of  Scot- 
land.   In  1625  and  1626  he  published 
the  Ignis  Fatuus,  against  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory;  and.  Popish  Gloryinff  in  Anti- 
joity  turned  to  their  Shame ;  boUi  printed 
in  London.     His  next  publication  was, 
A  CoDipend  of  the  Controversies  of  Re- 
figioD.    In  1631  he  was  made  one  of  the 
nunisterB  of  Aberdeen.    When  the  com- 
motions took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  endeavours  of  Charles  I.  to  establish 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  Perth  Articles, 
as  they  were  called,  were  opposed  by  the 
Scotch  covenant,  which  ijuild  was  per- 
nutted  to  subscribe  under  such  limitations 
as  he  thought  proper  to  specify,  which 
implied  a  loyal  adnerence  to  the  king, 
Imt  no  condemnation  of  the  Articles  of 
Perth,  or  of  episcopal  government.     He 
was  afterwards  one  of  me  commissioners 
in  the  General  Assemblv  of  Scotland  which 
met  m  1 638,  and  abolished  the  hierarchy ; 
and  after  his  return  from  Glasgow,  where 
this  assembly  met,  officiated,  as  formerly, 
at  Aberdeen   in   the  pastoral  function, 
and,  with  a  view  to  heal  the  animosities 
then  prevailing  between  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian   party,   publisned,    A 
friendly  and  faithful  Advice  to  the  No- 
bility, Gentry,  and  others.     In  1640  he 
was  elected  principal  of  King's  college, 
Aberdeen.     His  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause,  however,  soon  involved  him  in  the 
•entence  passed  on  all  who  held  his  senti- 
ments, and  in  1651  he  was  deposed  bv 
fire  commissioners  of   general   Monks 
*nny.    From  this  time  he  appears  to 
bave  resided  in  a  private  station  at  Aber- 
deen, where  he  wrote,  An  Explication  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  The  Sealed  Book 
^'pened,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Reve- 
wwn  of  St  John ;  and.  The  Novelty  of 
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Popery  discovered.  He  died  in  1657, 
leaving  his  library  to  the  universi^  of 
St.  Andrew's,  except  one  valuable  MS., 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  memo- 
rable letter  from  the  states  of  BoheaMa 
and  Moravia  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
1415,  relative  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Pra^e.  This  he  bequeathed  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  death 
Dr.  John  Owen  published  from  a  MS.  of 
Guild's,  The  Throne  of  David,  or  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Second  (Book)  of  Samuel, 
Oxford,  1659,  4to;  with  a  recommen* 
datonr  preface. 

GU  ILL  A  IN,  (Simon,)  a  French 
sculptor,  bom  at  Paris  in  1581.  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  there  are  some  plates  by 
him  engraved  in  a  bold  and  masterly 
manner.     He  died  in  1658. 

GUILLARD,  (Nicholas  Francis,)  a 
French  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Chartrei 
in  1752.  The  success  of  his  Iphiff^nie  en 
Tauride,  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  led  him 
to  devote  himself  to  Ijrric  tragedy.  His 
(Edipe  k  Colone,  for  which  Sacchmi  com- 
posed the  musical  accompaniment,  had 
great  success.     He  died  in  1814. 

GUILLELMA,  of  Bohemia,  the  foun- 
dress of  an  infamous  sect  which  started 
up  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  which,  under  the  mask  of  devotion, 
used  to  practise  all  manner  of  lewdness. 
Guillelma  imposed  so  effectually  upon 
the  world  by  a  show  of  extraordinary 
devotion  all  ner  life-time,  that  she  was 
not  only  reputed  holy  at  her  death,  but 
also  revered  as  a  saint  for  some  time  after 
it.  However,  her  frauds,  and  the  delu- 
sions she  had  employed,  were  at  last 
discovered;  upon  which  her  body  was 
dug  up,  at  Milan,  and  bumt  in  1300. 
She  died  in  1281. 

GUILLEMEAU,  (James,)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  bom  at  Orleans  in  1550. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ambrose 
Par6,  and  became  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  IX.  and  Henr}'  IV.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1613.  He  wrote.  Traits  des 
Maladies  de  TCEil ;  Tables  Anatomiques, 
avec  les  Pourtraitures ;  La  Chirurne 
Francaise,  recueillie  des  anciens  M^decms 
etChururgiens;  L'HeureuxAccouchement 
des  Femmes.  His  works  were  printed 
collectively  at  Rouen,  in  1649,  fof. 

GUILLEMINOT,  (Anne  Charles, 
count,)  bora  in  Beleium  in  1774,  took 
part  in  the  political  agitation  of  that 
country  in  1787  and  1789,  and  then  fled 
to  France.  He  attached  himself  to  Du- 
mouriez  and  Moreau,  and  was  employed 
by  Napoleon,  who  sent  him  on  an  em-- 
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bany  to  Cooatantinople.    He  aAerwards 
■erred  io   Spaiii,   where  he  was  made 

feneral  of  brigade.  He  distingtibbed 
iimelf  at  the  battle  of  Moikowa,  and 
defeated  the  Swedes  at  Dessau.  He  was 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  due  d'Angoul^me 
in  the  Spanish  campaign  in  1823,  and 
was  again  sent  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople.    He  died  in  1840. 

GUILLET  DE  SAINT  GEORGE, 
(George,)  bom  hi  1625  at  Thiers,  in 
Auvergne,  was  the  first  historiographer 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, to  which  office  he  was  elected  m 
1682.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1705.  He 
wrote,  Ath^es  Ancienne  et  Nouvelle,  and 
Lac6d6mone  Ancienne  et  Nouvelle.  The 
latter  work  was  warmly  attacked  by  Spon, 
in  his  Voyage  de  Gr^ce;  and  a  contro- 
versy ensued,  in  which  Guillet  at  least 
displayed  much  erudition,  with  a  polite 
ana  lively  style  of  writing.  His  other 
works  are,  A  History  of  the  Grand  Viziers 
Coprogli,  Ac.  1676 ;  The  Life  of  Maho- 
met II.  1681 ;  The  History  of  Castruccio 
Castracani,  translated  fh)m  the  Italian  of 
Machiavel ;  Les  Arts  de  1'  Homme  d'Ep^e, 
ou  Dictionnaire  du  Geutilhomme. 

GUILLIAUD,  (aaude,)  a  French  di- 
vine of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at 
Villa-Franca,  in  the  Beai^olois,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
doctor  of  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on 
the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  John, 
and  on  all  the  canonical  epistles,  under 
the  title  of  CoUationes  in  omnes  D.  Pauli 
Epistolas.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

GUILLIM,  (John,r  a  well-known 
heraldic  writer,  born  in  Herefordshire 
about  1565,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  called  to  London,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  by  the  name  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  was  thence  promoted  to  the 
honours  of  rouge-croix  pursuivant  of  amis 
in  ordinary  in  1617;  in  which  post  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1621.  His  work,  entitled  The  l)isplay 
of  Heraldry,  was  published  by  him  in 
1610,  fol.,  and  hasjgone  through  many 
editions.  To  the  fiuh,  which  came  out 
in  1679,  was  added,  A  Treatise  of  Honour, 
Civil  and  Military,  by  Captain  John  Log- 
Kan.  The  last  was  published,  with  very 
urge  additions,  in  1724,  and  is  generally 
esteemed  the  best  book  extant  upon  the 
subject ;  the  entire  merit  of  it  does  not, 
however,  belong  to  Guillim,  but  to  Bark- 
ham,  chaplain  to  archbishop  Bancroft, 
who  gave  the  manuscript  to  Guillim, 
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and  allowed  him  to  publish  it  in  hia  own 
name. 

GUILLOTIN,  (Joseph  Ignathu,)  a 
physician,  born  at  Saintes  in  1738,  and 
l^ss  celebrated  for  his  professional  emi- 
nence than  for  his  invention,  or  rather  for 
his  revival  of  the  use,  of  the  instrament 
of  public  execution  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Guillotine,  which  was  adopted 
in  France  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly,  (of  which  Guillotin  was  a 
member,)  on  the  20th  of  March,  1792.  He 
did  not  perish,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  by  his  own  invention  :  he  died 
a  natural  death  on  the  26th  of  May,  1 814, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

GUINTER,  or  GUINTHER.  See 
OoNTHisa. 

GUIRAN,  (Galliard,)  a  French  anti- 
quary, and  counsellor  of  the  presidial 
court  of  Nismes,  was  bom  in  that  city  in 
1600,  of  Protestant  parents.  He  died  in 
1680.  He  wrote,  Explicatio  duorum 
vetustorum  Numbmatom  Nemausensium 
ex  Mre ;  this  is  inserted  in  Sallengre^s 
Thesaurus;  Recherches  historiquea  et 
chronoloffiques,  concemant  rEteblisse- 
ment  et  U  Suite  de  S.6n6chaux  de  Beau- 
caire  et  de  Nimes.  He  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  medals  and  other  antiques,  which 
were  dispersed  after  his  death. 

GUISCARD,  (Robert,)  first  Norman 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  son  of 
Tancr^e  Hauteville,  a  gentleman  of 
Lower  Normandy,  was  bom  in  1015. 
He  crossed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim,  and 
raising  a  band  of  soldiers  from  the  ad- 
venturers of  Italy,  he  began  with  preda- 
tory exploits  against  the  Greeks  and 
natives  of  Calabria,  and  his  success  caused 
a  number  of  Norman  volunteers  to  flock 
to  his  standard.  lie  proceeded  in  the 
conquest  of  Calabria,  and  obtained  from 
Nicholas  II.,  in  1060,  the  investiture  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  which  he  could  conquer 
from  the  Greeks  or  Saracens.  Before, 
or  immediately  after,  this  act,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily.  He  employed  great  vigour  and 
activity  in  reducing  the  maritime  cities 
which  held  for  the  Greeks,  and  at  length 
made  himself  master  of  almost  the  whole 
region  that  constitutes  the  modem  king^ 
dom  of  Naples.  In  1081  he  invaded  the 
Eastem  empire.  After  neat  preparations, 
he  sailed  with  a  powerful  armament,  and 
laid  siege  to  Durazzo.  The  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  marched  against  Imn 
with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers. Robert  stood  firm,  and  in  October, 
1081,  gained  the  battle  of  Durazzo.    H« 
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BiterwardB  took  Rome,  and  delivered 
Gr^ory  VIII.  firom  the  power  of  tlic 
emperor  Henry  IV.  He  tben  returned 
to  the  East,  and  died  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  July  17,  1085. 

GUISCHARD,  (Charles  GottUeb,) 
an  able  writer  on  military  tactics,  was 
bom  at  Magdeburg  in  1724  or  1725,  and 
educated  at  Halle,  Marburg,  Herbom, 
and  Leyden.  His  parents  were  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  designed  him  for 
the  ministry ;  but  he  chose  the  military 
profession,  and  first  carried  arms  in  the 
senrice  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
while  thus  employed,  found  leisure  to 
prepare  materials  for  his  M6moires  Mill- 
taires  sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,  which 
induced  him  to  obtain  permission  to  visit 
England,  where  he  remained  a  year.  The 
work  was  at  length  published,  in  2  vols, 
4to,  1757,  and  was  well  received.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  alued  army,  acquired  the  esteem  of 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  Frederic  II.  of 
Prussia,  who  kept  him  near  his  person, 
often  conversed  with  him  on  the  art  of 
war,  and,  on  account  of  his  great  know- 
ledge of  this  sulnect,  gave  him  the  name 
of  Quintus  Icihus,  Uie  commander  of 
Cesar's  tenth  legion,  when  he  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  formed 
out  of  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  during 
the  heat  of  the  war.  At  the  general 
peace  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons 
whom  Frederic  admitted  to  his  convivial 
partiea  at  Potsdam,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
the  freest  access  to  his  library  and  coins. 
The  king,  however,  in  his  latter  days, 
treated  him  with  much  disrespect,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  mortify  him 
m  the  presence  of  others.  Guischard 
died  in  1775.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  author  of  M6moires 
critiques  et  historiques  sur  plusieurs 
Points  d'Antiquit^  Militaire,  in  4  vols, 
8vo.  Gibbon,  who  read  his  Military 
Memoirs  with  great  attention,  bestows 
high  encomiums  on  him,  and  considers 
him  as  very  superior  to  Folard. 

GUISE,  (Oaude  de  Lorrame,  duke  of,) 
fifth  son  0^  duke  Ren6  II.  of  Lorraine, 
bom  in  1496,  settled  in  France,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  fomily  of  Guise 
m  that  kingdom.  At  the  battle  of  Marig- 
nan  (1515)  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
sdf^  aod  received  more  than  twenty 
wounds.  In  1527  Francis  I.  created  him 
dake  of  Guise  in  Picardy,  and  peer  of 
France.  In  1513  he  married  Antoinette 
de  Bourbon,  aunt  of  Anthony  de  Bourbon, 
kiDff  of  Navarre,  and  father  of  Henry  IV. 
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He  died  in  1550.  One  of  his  daughter! 
married  James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  whom 
she  had  Mary  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Scots. 

GUISE,  (Francis,  duke  of,)  sumamed 
Balafrd,  or  <*  the  Scarred,"  from  the  effects 
of  a  wound  he  received  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne  in  1545,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at  the  castle 
of  Bar  in  1519,  and  early  distine^uished 
himself  in  arms.  He  acquired  great 
glory  by  his  defence  of  Metz,  in  1553, 
against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men.  He  was  after- 
wards declared  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  entrusted  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  by  Henry  II.,  who 
made  him  dukeofAumale,  or  Albemarle, 
in  Normandv,  in  1547.  In  the  winter  of 
1558  he  took  Calais,  which  had  from  the 
time  of  Ed  ward  III.  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  At  the  accession  of  Francis 
II.,  whose  wife,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
was  niece  to  the  Guises,  the  duke  and  his 
brother  Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorraine, were 

? laced  at  the  head  of  the  government 
'he  Calvinists  were  at  this  time  headed 
by  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Colignis, 
and,  being  exasperated  by  many  severi- 
ties, eng^ed  in  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise,  which  was  frustrated  chiefly  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  He  pro- 
cured the  arrest  of  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
on  account  of  his  share  in  a  new  conspi- 
racy: he  was  found  guilty,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  not  the  de- 
cease of  the  young  king  in  1560  saved 
him.  After  that  event  the  influence  of 
the  Guises  declined,  and  they  formed 
only  one  of  the  three  parties  which  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  art  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  erant  liberty  of  public 
worship  to  the  Calvinists,  a  measure  par- 
ticularly galling  to  Uie  bigotry  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  At  this  juncture,  the 
duke  passed  with  a  great  train  through 
Vassi,  a  small  town  in  Champagne,  at 
the  time  when  a  congregation  of  Protes- 
tants were  performing  divine  service  in  a 
bam.  The  insolence  of  his  followers  iu 
disturbing  the  service  occasioned  a  tu- 
mult, which  gave  a  pretext  for  falling 
upon  the  unarmed  multitude,  of  whom 
several  were  killed.  The  massacre  of  Vassi 
was  the  signal  for  a  civil  war.  The  duke 
was  a  principal  leader  on  the  side  of  the 
Romanists,  as  well  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Protestants.  The 
victory  of  Dreux  in  1562  is  principally 
ascribed  to  Guise,  though  Montmorenci 
was  the  chief  commander.      Not  long 
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after,  as  he  lay  before  Orleans,  a  Calvinist 
gentleman,  Poltrot  de  M^ey,  mortally 
wounded  him  with  a  pistol-shot  He 
died  February  15,  1563,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four. 

GUISE,  (Henry,  duke  of,)  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1550,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Henry  II., 
where  he  bore  at  first  the  title  of  prince 
de  Joinville.  He  early  displayed  the 
family  valour,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Jamac  in  1569.  A  shot 
which  he  afterwards  received  in  his  cheek 
left  a  scar,  which  eave  him  the  sur- 
name of  Balafr^.  When,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  Protestants  had  obtained 
a  very  advantageous  treaty  of  pacification, 
the  zeal  of  the  Papists  gave  rise  to  the 
Leafi;ue  formed  in  1576  for  the  defence 
of  the  Church  and  State,  and  first  pro- 
jected by  Charles,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, brother  to  the  deceased  duke 
Francis.  The  king  was  oblie ed  to  autho- 
rize this  League,  and  place  himself  at  its 
head.  G  uise  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
the  supreme  authority.  He  caused  the 
revocation  of  every  privilege  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  demanded  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  required  the  cession  of  several  cau- 
tionary towns.  When  Guise  appeared 
at  Pans,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
king,  who  caused  the  Swiss  guards  to 
enter  for  the  support  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, the  people  raised  barricades  in  all 
the  streets  leading  to  the  Louvre,  and 
disarmed  the  guards.  Immediately  after 
this  memorable  day,  called  '*  the  day  of  the 
barricades,"  (12th  of  May,  1588,)  the  king 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  escaped  to 
Blois,  where  he  convoked  the  States- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  Leaguers 
became  more  and  more  audacious,  and 
Henry  evidently  tottered  on  his  throne. 
It  was  determined  in  his  council  to  get 
rid,  by  assassination,  of  a  subject  too 
powerful  to  be  legally  dealt  with  as  hb 
treasonable  designs  merited.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  enterprise,  and 
the  king  himself  distributed  poniards  to 
nine  Gascons  of  the  new  body-guard. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  1588,  Guise 
went  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  guard 
doubled.  As  ne  entered,  the  door  was 
shut  after  him.  He  proceeded  with  a 
good  countenance  to  the  cabinet  door, 
where  he  was  suddenly  pierced  with 
several  stabs.  He  fell,  and,  exclaiming 
"  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  in- 
stantly expired.  He  was  then  in  the 
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thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  brother 
Louis,  the  cardinal  de  Guise,  was  seised 
and  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The 
duke  resembled  his  father  in  civil  and 
military  qualities,  but  was  more  crimi- 
nally ambitious.  He  was  licentious  in  hia 
conduct,  though  religion  was  always  in 
his  mouth.  Such  was  his  party-rage, 
that  at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
he  himself  broke  open  the  chamber  of 
the  admiral  Coligny,  and  trampled  upon 
his  body  when  liiiled.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,  by  whom 
he  left  several  children. 

GUISE,  (Hennr  of  Lorraine,  duke  of,) 
son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  in 
1614.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  Church, 
and  provided  with  a  number  of  abbacies, 
whicn  he  resigned  uj>on  the  death  of  hia 
elder  brother.  His  mtention  of  marrying 
the  princess  of  Mantua  was  frustrated  by 
carainal  Richelieu,  who  was  always  jea- 
lous of  the  Guise  family.  He  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  count  of  Soissons  and 
the  auke  of  Bouillon,  supported  b^  Spain, 
against  the  French  government  m  1644. 
When  it  was  defeated,  the  parliament 

Proceeded  against  Guise,  and  condemned 
im  for  contumacy  upon  his  non-appear- 
ance. He  retired  to  Rome,  and  while  in 
that  city  received  an  application  from  the 
Neapolitans,  (who,  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
saniello,  had  revolted  from  Spain,)  to 
come  and  assume  the  chief  command  over 
them.  He  accordingly  embarked,  and, 
with  difficulty  escaping  the  Spanish  flee^ 
arrived  at  Naples  in  a  single  felucca 
in  November  1647,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority.  The  popular 
opposition  he  met  with  rendered  him 
severe  and  despotic  in  his  conduct;  and 
this,  joined  with  the  conciliating  mea- 
sures of  the  new  Spanish  viceroy,  de- 
tached the  Neapolitans  from  his  interest* 
In  his  absence  the  Spaniards  were  re- 
ceived with  little  opposition  into  the 
capital ;  and  Guise,  retreating  to  Abruzso 
with  a  few  followers,  was  taxen  prisoner 
and  carried  into  Spain,  where  ne  was 
kept  prisoner  for  four  years,  when  he  was 
set  at  liberty  through  the  intercession  of 
the  prince  of  Cond6.  He  embarked  in 
1654  with  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  cardinal 
Mazarin  for  the  recovery  of  Naples ;  but 
he  had  no  success.  He  then  returned  to 
Paris,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
famous  carousal  of  1663.  He  died  in 
the  following  year  without  issue.  His 
Memoirs  on  the  Neapolitan  enterprise  in 
1647  were  published  m  1667,  4to. 

[The  line  of  the  Guises  became  extinct 
in  1675,  upon  the  decease  of  the  son  of 
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Louis  Joseph  of  Lorraine,  who  died  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age.] 

OUISE,  (WiUiam,)  a  learned  finelish 
divine,  was  horn  at  Ahload's,  or  Ahhey- 
load's-court,  near  Gloucester,  in  1653, 
and  entered  in  1669  a  commoner  of  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  which  he  changed  for 
All  Socds,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow. 
He  continued  to  reside  at  the  university, 
on  account  of  his  studies,  which  he  pro- 
secuted with  uncommon  diligence ;  and 
he  hecame  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar. 
He  died  prematurely  in  1684. 

GUITTON,  (John,)  a  native  of  Ro- 
chelle,  and  mayor  of  the  town  when  it 
was  besieged  hy  Richelieu  in  1627.  He 
alwavs  had  a  dagger  on  the  table  to  stab 
the  nrst  man  who  talked  of  surrendering; 
and  when  told  that  many  were  perishing 
by  famine,  he  said,  "  It  matters  little,  if 
one  only  is  left  to  shut  the  gates." 

GUITTONE  D'AREZZO,  called  Frk 
Gnittooe,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  bom  in  Tuscany.  He  became 
in  1267  a  brother  of  the  military  order 
called  Gaudenti,  and  founded  the  monas- 
teiT  Degli  Angioli  of  the  Camaldolese 
order  in  Florence.  He  died  in  1294. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 

Save  regularity  to  the  Italian  sonnet,  and 
is  poenu  are  to  be  met  with  in  several 
collections  of  ancient  poetry.  Forty  of 
his  letters  were  published  by  Bottari, 
Rome,  1745,  4to:  they  are  the  oldest  in 
the  Italian  language. 

GUIZOT,  (Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pau- 
line de  Meulan,)  an  ingenious  French 
UAjf  distinguished  for  her  writings  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
was  bom  in  1773  at  Paris,  where  her 
lather  held  an  office  in  the  department  oi 
finance,  which  he  lost,  together  with  the 
rest  of  his  property,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution.  Necessity  compelled 
his  resolute  and  gifted  daughter  to  em- 
ploy her  pen  as  a  means  of  support;  and, 
aiier  writing  two  successftil  novels,  she 
became  a  contributor  to  the  journal  called 
Le  Publidste,  edited  by  M.  Suard.  In 
1812  she  married  M.  Guizot,  whose 
talents  as  a  statesman  have  since  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration, and  who  at  that  time  was  editor 
of  aperiodical  miscellany,  entitled.  Annals 
of  Eaocation,  for  which  she  wrote  several 
clever  papers.  She  published  also  Les 
Eniants ;  L'Ecolier,  ou  Raoul  et  Victor ; 
Kouveatuc  Contes ;  La  Chapelle  d'Ay ton ; 
Education  Domestique,  and  other  works 
respecting  the  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of  youth.  She  died  on  the  1st 
AuffttSty  1827,  while  her  husband  was 
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reading  to  her  a  sermon  of  Bossuet  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

GULDENSTAEDT,  (John  An- 
thony,)  a  famous  traveller,  born  at  Riga 
in  1745,  and  educated  at  Berlin  and  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  visited  Aa- 
tracan,  Caucasus,  Georgia,  Tartarv,  and 
the  neighbouring  places.  His  worKs  are 
enumerated  by  Coxe.  He  was  invited  to 
Petersburs^,  where  he  became  professor 
of  natural  history,  and  where  he  died  of 
a  fever  in  1781. 

GULDINUS,  (Paul,)  an  able  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  1577,  at  St.  Gall,  of 
Protestant  parents.  In  1597  he  abjured 
his  religion,  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and 
became  a  Jesuit,  having  changed  his 
original  name  of  Habakkuc  into  that  of 
Paul.  In  1609  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  to  Vienna,  and  lastly  to  Gratz, 
where  he  died  in  1643.  He  wrote 
against  Scaliger  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  against  Calvisius  in  defence  of 
the  Gregorian  Kalendar,  and  against  Cft- 
valieri  respecting  his  theory  of  indivisi- 
bles. He  wrote,  among  otner  works,  a 
treatise,  De  Centre  Gravitatis,  Vienna, 
1635«  1640,  1641,  in  which  he  has  de- 
monstrably borrowed,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  Pappus. 

GUNDLING,  (Nicholas  Jerome,) bom 
at  Nuremberg  in  1671,  was  professor  of 
eloquence,  civil  law,  and  philosophy  at 
Halle,  on  which  subjects  he  wrote  some 
vauable  works.  His  reputation  for  sa- 
gacity and  knowledge  was  such,  that  he 
was  often  consulted  at  Berlin  by  the 
court  His  Course  of  Philosophy,  of 
Literary  History,  and  his  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  were  much  esteemed. 
He  died  rector  of  Halle  m  1729. 

GUNDULF,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic, 
who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Englana,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Rochester.  His  skill  in  architecture  led 
to  his  being  employed  by  the  king  in  that 
capacity,  and  he  built  the  White  Tower, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Rochester 
Castle;  he  also  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester.     He  died  in  1 1 08. 

GUNNERUS,  (John  Ernest,)  bom  at 
Christiania  in  1718,  and  educated  at 
Halle,  was  made  bishop  of  Drontheim  in 
1758.  He  was  well  skilled  in  botany, 
and  published  Flora  Norvegica,  &c.  He 
founded,  for  the  encouri^ement  of  na- 
tural history,  the  Royal  Norwegian  So- 
ciety at  Drontheim.  Linnaeus,  m  com- 
pliment to  his  merit,  gave  the  name  of 
trunnera  to  a  plant  ' 

GUNNING,  (Peter,)  an  English  pre- 
late, bora  at  Hoo,  in  Kent,  in  1613,  and 
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educated  at  Canterbury  School,  and  at 
Clare  hall,  Cunbridge.  He  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  preacher ;  but  he 
exposed  himself  to  persecution  from  the 
parliament,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the 
King's  service;  and,  when  ejected,  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  New  college,  and  afterwards 
he  became  tutor  to  lord  Hatton,  and  Sir 
Francis  Compton,  and  chaplain  to  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  at  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  chapel  of  Exeter-house,  Strand. 
At  the  Restoration  his  services  and  suf- 
ferings were  rewarded;  he  was  created 
D.D.  by  the  king's  mandate,  and  then 
advanced  to  a  prebend  of  Canterbury, 
and  successively  to  the  headships  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  St.  John's  college,  Cam* 
Dridge,  and  to  the  Regius  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professorships  of  divinity.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  for  the  review 
of  the  Liturgy,  and  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  dissenters  at  the  Savoy  in  1661. 
In  these  conferences  Gunning  and  Bax- 
ter were  the  principal  disputants;  but 
after  the  debate  had  continued  for  some 
days,  it  broke  off  with  much  noise  and 
confiision,  and  high  reflections  upon 
Baxter's  cloudy  imagination ;  and  bbnop 
Sanderson,  who  was  in  the  chair,  pro- 
nounced that  Gunning  had  the  better  of 
the  argument.  In  1669  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  in  1674  he  was 
translated  to  Ely,  where  he  died  in  1684. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  that  *'  he  was  a  man 
of  great  reading,  and  noted  for  a  special 
subtilty  of  arguing.  All  the  arts  of  so- 
phistry were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all 
occasions  in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  solid  reasonings.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  innocent  life,  unweariedly 
active  to  very  little  purpose.  He  was 
much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  with 
Popery  on  some  points ;  and  because  the 
charge  of  idolatry  seemed  a  bar  to  all 
thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  them,  he 
set  himself  with  great  zeal  to  clear  the 
church  of  Rome  of  idolatry.  This  made 
many  suspect  him  as  inclining  to  go  over 
to  them ;  but  he  was  very  far  from  it, 
and  was  a  ver^  honest,  sincere  man,  but 
of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no  pru- 
dence in  affairs.  He  was  for  our  con- 
forming in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the 
primitive  church,  particularly  in  praying 
for  the  dead,  in  the  use  of  oil,  witn  many 
other  rituals.  He  formed  many  in  Cam- 
bridfle  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have 
earned  them  perhaps  farther  than  he  in- 
tended." He  wrote,  A  Contention  for 
Truth,  in  two  public  disputations  upon 
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Infant  Baptism,  between  him  and  Mr. 
Henry  Denne,  in  the  church  of  St  Cle- 
ment-Danes; Schism  Unmasked,  or  a 
late  Conference  between  him  and  Mr. 
John  Pierson,  minister,  on  the  one  part, 
and  two  disputants  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion on  the  other,  in  May  1657;  A 
View  and  Correction  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  1662 ;  the  Paschal  or  Lent  Fast, 
Apostolical  and  Perpetual.  Bishop  Gun- 
ning wrote  that  excellent  prayer  in  our 
Liturgy,  called  The  General  Supplication. 
GUNTER,  (Edmund,^  an  emment 
mathematician,  descended  from  an  an- 
cient femily  in  Brecknockshire,  South 
Wales,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, in  1581,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1603,  and  to  that  of  M.A.  in 
]  606;  after  which  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  proceeded  B.D.  in  1615.  His  genius 
had  early  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  mathe- 
matical studies ;  and  about  1606  he  in- 
vented the  sector,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
description  in  Latin,  and  permitted  his 
friends  to  transcribe  it;  but  the  Eng- 
lish account  of  his  invention  was  not 
fublished  tiD  several  years  afterwards, 
n  1618  he  invented  a  small  portable 
Suadrant,  for  the  more  easy  finding  of 
le  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  useful 
astronomical  purposes.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Gresham  College,  London.  In  1620 
he  published  his  Canon  Triangulomm, 
aive  Tabulae  Sinuum  artificialium  ad  Ra- 
dium 10,0000000,  et  ad  Scrupula  prima 
Quadrantis,  8vo.  This  treatise  was  ac- 
companied with  the  first  1000  of  Briggs's 
logarithms  of  common  numbers.  A  se- 
cond edition  of  it  was  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  1624.  In  1622  he  made  his  im- 
portant discovery,  that  the  vari€Uion  of 
the  magnetic  needle  varies.  To  this  dis- 
covery he  was  led  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments which  he  had  made  on  the  varia- 
tion at  Deptford,  by  which  he  found  that 
the  declination  of  the  needle  had  changed 
almost  five  degrees  in  the  space  of  forty- 
two  years.  The  truth  of  his  discovery 
was  afterwards  confirmed  and  established 
by  Gellibrand,  his  successor  at  Gresham 
College.  Soon  after  this  he  invented  his 
famous  Rule  of  Proportion.  This  was 
called  Gunter's  Proportion,  and  Gunter's 
Line.  In  1624  this  mvention  was  carried 
into  France  by  Mr.  Wingate,  who  not 
only  communicated  it  to  most  of  the 
principal  mathematicians  then  at  Paris, 
out  also,  at  their  request,  published  an 
account  of  its  use  in  French.    Gunter 
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Hkewite  greatly  improved  the  sector  and 
other  instruments  for  the  same  uses, 
the  descri|>tion  of  all  which  he  puhlished 
in  1624,  m  a  treatise  entitled,  The  Cross 
SuSf  in  three  hooks,  &c.,  4to.  In  the 
lame  year  he  published,  by  the  king's  or- 
der(Jame8 1.)i  The  Description  and  Use  of 
his  M«esty*s  Dials  in  Whitehall  Garden, 
4to.  Ue  was  the  first  who  used  the  word 
eo-sine,  for  the  sine  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc.  He  died  at  Gresham  College, 
in  1626,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter- 
le-Poor,  Old  Broad-street  His  works 
have  b^n  collected,  and  various  editions 
of  them  have  been  published.  The  fifth 
if  by  William  Leyboum,  in  1674,  4to, 
containing  the  description  and  use  of  the 
Sector,  Cross  Stafi^,  Bow,  Quadrant,  and 
other  mstruments. 

GUNTHER,  (John  Christian,)  a  Ger- 
man poet,  bom  in  1695,  at  Striegau,  in 
Lower  Silesia.  He  evinced  an  early 
panion  for  poetry ;  but  habits  of  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation  marred  his  pro- 
spects, notwithstanding  the  liberal  en- 
couragement aiid  patronage  of  J.  B. 
Menke,  of  Leipsic,  who,  in  1719,  recora- 
mendedhim  to  Frederic  Augustus  II.,  king 
of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  for  the 
^ipointment  of  poet  to  the  court  of  Dres- 
den. This  promising,  but  unfortunate 
genius  was  cut  off,  the  victim  of  intem- 
perance, in  1723,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  affe.  His  ode  on  Eugene's 
victory  over  the  Turks  has  been  greatly 
admired. 

OURTLER,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned 
Swiss  Protestant  divine,  bom  at  Basle  in 
1654,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
that  city.  He  then  studied  divinity  under 
Peter  WerenfeU,  lather  of  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Werenfels.  In  1674  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  lecture  on  theology  during  the 
vacmtions,  and  in  1676  he  was  admitted  a 
preacher,  and  the  following  year  passed 
six  months  at  Geneva,  whence  he  went 
into  France,  and  visited  the  university  of 
Saaunur,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Henry  Philinoneau  de  Hautecour,  who 
was  alierwards  his  colleague  in  the  univer- 
sal of  Franeker.  He  then  taught  philo- 
aopby  and  theology  successively  at  Heil- 
bom,  Herdelberg,  Uanau,  and  Deventer. 
In  1 707  he  accepted  the  theological  chair  at 
the  university  of  Franeker,  where  ne  died 
in  1711.  He  wrote,  a  Latin,  German, 
Greek,  and  French  Dictionary ;  Historia 
Templarionim  Observationibus  ecclesias- 
ticia  aacta;  Institutiones  Theologicas; 
ttia  ia  an  excellent  work ;  Voces  Typico- 
mtwBhBdcm;  Dialogi  Eucharistici ;  Sys- 
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tema  Theologise  Propheticse;  Orifftnai 
Mundi,  et  in  eo  Regnoram ;  Dissertattonet 
de  Jesu  Christo  in  Gloriam  evecto ;  Forma 
Sanorum  Verbomm ;  a  short  abstract  of 
divinity,  which  he  used  as  a  text-book, 
1709,  l2mo.  He  wrote  also  a  History  of 
the  Churches  of  France,  in  German, 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  revoca* 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

GUSMAN,  (Lewis,)  a  Spanish  Jeiuit^ 
author  of  the  account  of  his  fraternity  in 
the  Indies,  and  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sions in  Japjan,  fourteen  books.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1605,  provincial  of  Seville 
and  Toledo. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  kinff  of  Sweden,  son 
of  Eric,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  bom 
at  Ockestadt,  near  Stockholm,  in  1490* 
After  the  reduction  of  Sweden  by  Chris^ 
tian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  Gustavus  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  capital  of  the  con- 
queror ;  but  after  many  years  of  captivity 
he  escaped,  and  appeared  among  the  Dale- 
carlians,  whom  he  encouraged  to  revolt; 
The  cruel  conduct  of  tlie  Danes,  who  had 
murdered  his  father  and  other  Swedish 
nobles,  roused  him  to  revenge.  He  re- 
took Upsal ;  and,  animated  to  despera- 
tion by  the  cmelties  of  Christian,  who 
put  his  mother  and  his  sister  to  death,  he 
overran  Gothland,  and  besieged  Stock- 
holm. The  states  of  the  kingdom  were 
convened,  and  Gustavus  was  dSTered  that 
kingdom  which  his  valour  had  recovered, 
and  by  his  influence  the  crown  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  his  male  issue,  June 
1527.  Gustavus,  secure  in  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  made  the  Lutheran  tenets  the  esta-. 
blished  religion  of  his  country.     Thb 

freat  and  heroic  monarch  died  at  Stock- 
olm  in  1560,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Eric. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,sumamed 
the  Great,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1594. 
In  1611  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den, and  soon  acquired  renown  in  his 
battles  against  the  Danes,  Muscovites,  and 
Poles.  He  made  an  honourable  peace 
with  the  two  former,  and  obliged  the 
last  to  evacuate  Livonia,  and  then,  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  he  overran  in  two  years  and 
a  half  all  the  countries  between  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube.  The 
imperial  general  Tilly  was  twice  defeated, 
and  the  pride  of  Austria  was  humbled ; 
but  the  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen 
proved  fatal  to  the  brave  monarch,  Ist 
November,  1632.     He  fell,  it  is  said,  by 
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been  introdtieed  into  Uie  goTemment  ^t 
the  diet  of  Gefle  in  1792,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  three  of  them  drew 
lots  to  decide  who  should  give  the  fatal 
blow.    Ankarstroem,  who  had  received 

a»- 


the  treacberons  intrigues  of  Richelieu,  or 

by  the  hand  of  Lauenburg,  one  of  his 

generals,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the 

emperor  Ferdinand  to  take  away  his  life. 

Hus  warlike  monarch  possessed  those 

Tirtues  which  in  a  reign  of  peace  might    favours  from  the  monarch,  was  the  f 

have  eaually  distinguished  him.    He  pa-    sassin,  and  during  a  masked  ball,  at  which 

tronized  literature,  he  enriched  the  uni-    the  kine  had  been  warned  of  his  danger, 

▼ersity  of  Upsal  by  his  munificent  dona-    **—    * '-"--    ^-^-^    *-" 

tions,  he  founded  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Abo,  and  the  university  of  Dorp,  in  Li- 
Tonia.  Before  his  time  the  Swedes  were 
ind^erent  soldiers,  but  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  which  lie  inspired  among  his    agony,  maintaining  to  the  fast  the  utmost 


the  mfscreant  mortally  wounded  his 
sovereign  with  a  pistoL  This  was  in 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  March,  1792, 
and  the  king  languished  till  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  and  expired  in  great 


subjects,  that  he  had  always  an  army  of 
80,000  men  well  disciplined.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  chud,  the  celebrated 
Christina,  then  only  five  years  old. 

GUSTAVUS  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  son 
of  Frederic  Adolphus,  by  Ulrica  Louisa, 
the  sister  of  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Prussia, 
was  bom  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his  father 


firmness  and  serenity  of  mind.  Gustavus 
possessed  an  enlightened  understanding, 
and  wrote  some  esteemed  dramatic  pieces, 
academical  discourses,  and  an  eulogy  on 
Torstenson,  which  was  secretly  conveyed 
to  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  and  ob- 
tained the  prize. 

GUSTAVUS  IV.,  kmgof  Sweden,  son 


in  1771.    Disgusted  with  the  influence  of    of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  on 


Russia  at  Stockholm,  and  with  the  usur- 
pation of  his  senators,  he  secretly  formed 
the  plan  of  a  revolution,  which  was  ef- 
fected without  bloodshed,  August  19th, 
1772.  The  senate,  surround^  by  the 
guards,  surrendered  its  authority.    The 


the  29th  of  March,  1792,  was  bom  at 
Stockholm  on  the  1st  of  November,  1778. 
His  anxiety  to  restore  the  exiled  house 
of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France  in- 
volved him  in  political  embarrassments, 
and  at  length  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  his 


wisest  regulations  followed  this  change  of    crown,  and  in  March  1809  duke  Charles 


S>vemment;  a  new  translation  of  the 
ible  was  made ;  torture  was  abolished ; 
commerce,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences, 
were  liberally  encouraged;  agriculture 
and  industry  were  patronized;  and  the 
laws  were  administered  with  greater  de- 
spatch, and  more  impartiality.  The  peace 
with  Russia  was  disturbed  in  1788  by  the 
emissaries  of  Catharine,  and  Gustavus 
declared  war,  and  eqtupped  a  formidable 
fleet  at  Carlscrona.  Though  he  had  to 
contend  with  Denmark  and  Russia,  he, 
encouraged  by  assurances  of  support  from 
Turkey  and  Prussia,  boldly  attacxed  Fre- 
derickshall,  where  he  destroyed  several 
yessels,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  his  at- 
tempt against  Revel,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat His  attempt  on  Wybur^  was 
equally  unsuccessftil,  but  a  splendid  vie- 


of  Sundermania,  his  uncle,  was  declared 
king  of  Sweden,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.  Gustavus  now  wandered  as  an 
exile  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
at  first  under  the  name  of  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  and  afterwards  under  that  of 
Gustavson.  He  at  length  settled  at  St 
Gall,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in 
1837. 

GUTCH,  (John,)  an  antiquary  and 
divine,  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1771  be 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kirkby 
Underwood,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1786 
to  that  of  St  Clement,  near  Oxford ;  and 
in  1795  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
All  Souls  college.  He  was  chosen  re- 
gistrar of  the  university,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1824.  He  published,  Col- 
lectanea Curiosa,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts 


tory  was  obtained  July  9th,  1790,  over  relating  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  peace  soon  after  England  and  Ireland,  the  Universities  of 
was  restored  between  the  two  countries.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a  variety  of 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo-  other  subjects,  chiefly  from  the  MSS.  of 
lution  Gustavus  zealously  engaged  in  the  Archbishop  Sancrofl,  1781,  2  vols,  8vo; 
coalition  which  Spain  formed  with  the  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Col- 
northern  powers  for  the  invasion  of  leges  and  Hidls  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
France  ;  but,  during  the  preparations  ford,  now  first  published  from  the  original 
for  this  distant  war,  the  life  of  the  mon-  Manuscripts  in    the   Bodleian  Library; 


arch  was  cruellysacrificed  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.  Tlie  Swedish  nobles,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
of  1 772,  and  with  the  changes  which  had 
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written  by  Anthony  Wood,  with  a  Con- 
tinuation to  the  present  time,  4to ;  Fasti 
Oxonienses,  or  a  Commentary  on  the 
Supreme  Magistrates  of  the  University, 
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with  a  ContinuatioD,  and  Additions  and 
Corrections  to  each  CoUege  and  Hall, 
1790;  and,  The  Antiquities  and  Annals 
of  the  University,  1792 — 1796,  3  vols, 
410.    He  died  in  1831. 

GUTHRIE,  (William,)  a  Scotch  Pres* 
bjrterian  minister,  horn  at  Pitforthy,  in 
Aagiushire,  in  1620,  and  educated  at  the 
vntversity  of  St  Andrew's,  where  he  stu- 
died divinity  under  Samuel  Rutherford. 
He  became  afterwards  private  tutor  to  the 
ddest  scm  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  in  November  1644 
was  presented  to  the  church  of  Finwick, 
where  he  continued  until  1664,  when  he 
was  ejected  by  Burnet,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  He  died  in  1665.  His  Chris- 
tian's Great  Interest  has  long  been  a 
standard  book  in  Scotland,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Dutch  and  French,  and, 
as  reported,  into  one  of  the  £astem  lan- 
goaees,  at  the  expense  of  the  hon.  Robert 

GUTHRIE,  (William,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer  and  compiler,  was  born  at  Brichen, 
is  the  county  of  Angus,  in  1708,  and 
educated  at  Ring's  college,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
achoolmaater.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  and  became  an  author. 
Among  his  first  employments  was  that 
of  compiling  the  parliamentary  debates 
ktr  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  before 
In.  Johnson  undertook  that  business. 
For  this  purpose  Guthrie  sometimes  at- 
tended the  house,  but  more  frequently 
had  to  depend  on  very  slight  information. 
Conncetiiig  himself  afterwards  with  the 
booksellers,  he  compiled  a  variety  of 
wiorks,  among  which  are,  A  History  of 
the  English  Peerage;  History  of  the 
Wotld,  12  v<^  8vo ;  A  History  of  Eng- 
laad;  Historv  of  Scotland,  10  vols,  8vo; 
and  the  well-known  Geographical  Gram- 
aar,  said  to  have  been  really  compiled 
by  Knox  the  bookseller.  Besides  these 
ht  translated,  Quintilian,  2  vols,  8vo; 
Qeero'a  Offices,  8vo;  and  Cicero's  Epi- 
stles to  Atticus,  2  vols,  12mo.  His  ori- 
ginal oompositioM  are.  The  Friends,  a 
atalHi  '"     "     "     " 


History,  1754,  2  vols,  12mo; 
and  Remarks  on  English  Tragedy,  a 
fnsaphlet.  He  was  engaged,  however, 
m  nuuiT  political  papers  and  pamphlets  to 
wliieh  his  name  was  not  affixed ;  and  in 
1746  received  a  pension  of  200/.  from 
government,  which  was  continued  during 
us  life.  Much  was  expected  from  his 
Peerage,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Bigland,  each  article  being  sub- 
■utted  to  the  inspection  of  the  repre- 
smtitirn  of  the  noble  family  treated  of ; 
vol..  VIII.  161 


yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  ih^ 
work  is  very  inaccurate.  His  History  of 
England  provoked  Horace  Walpole,  some 
of  whose  opinions  concerning  Richard 
III.  it  anticipated.  Guthrie  wrote  at 
that  time  in  the  Critical  Review,  and 
pointed  out  his  own  discoveries.  He 
died  in  1770. 

GUTTENBERG,  or  GUTENBERG, 
(John,)  called  also  Gensfleisch  de  Sulge- 
loch,  ^e  reputed  inventor  of  the  art  of 
printing,  was  bom  at  Sulgeloch,  near 
Mentz,  of  noble  and  wealthy  parents,  in 
1397.  In  1427,  in  consequence  of  his 
concern  in  an  insurrection  against  the 
nobility,  he  fled  to  Strasburg,  but  ap- 

Sears  to  have  re  torn  ed  to  Mentz  in  1430. 
tetween  1434  and  1439  he  had  conceived 
and  perhaps  made  some  trials  of  the  art 
of  printing  with  moveable  types.  The 
ablest  writers  have,  however,  differed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  materials  with 
wnich  Guttenberg  at  first  printed. 
Schoepflin  supposed  them  to  have  been 
metal ;  Foumier,  Meerman,  and  Fischer, 
were  of  opinion  that  they  were  composed 
of  wood.  However,  in  1443,  Guttenberg 
endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  Fust,  a 
rich  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Schoeffer,  to  turn  his  invention  to  account 
But  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Writers, 
together  with  the  priests,  persecuted  him ; 
his  partners  Fust  and  Schoeffer  joined 
with  his  enemies  against  him ;  and  being 
through  litigation  deprived  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, he  was  obliged  to  flee.  After  an 
mterval  of  many  years  he  returned  to 
Mentz,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1468.  In  1837  a  splendid 
monument  by  Thorwaldsen  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Mentz.  The  Gutten- 
berg Society  also  hold  a  yearly  meet- 
ing in  that  city  to  honour  his  memory. 
Some  have  thought  the  Mazarine  Bible 
to  be  a  production  of  his  press.  Gutten- 
berg's  claim  to  priority  as  the  inventor 
of  printing  has  oeen  disputed  by  some 
writers,  who  contend  that  it  of  right  be- 
longs to  Laurence  Costar,  of  Haerlem, 
(Otdejr's  History  of  Engraving,)  whose 
secret  is  said  to  nave  been  treacherously 
disclosed  to  Guttenberg. 

GUY,  (Thomas,)  the  well-known 
founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  Southwark, 
was  the  son  of  a  lignterman  and  coal- 
merchant  in  Horselydown.  In  1660  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  the 
porch  of  Mercers'  chapel,  and  set  up 
trade  with  a  stock  of  about  200L  He 
contracted  with  the  university  of  Oxford 
for  their  privflege  of  printins  Bibles,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  traoe  for  many 
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ydart.  Being  a  single  man,  and  very 
penurioui)  his  gains  rapidly  accumulated. 
The  bulk  of  his  fortune,  however,  was 
acquured  by  the  less  reputable  purchase 
of  seamen's  tickets  dunng  Queen  Ann's 
wars,  and  by  South-sea  stock  in  the  me- 
morable year  1720.  The  diversion  of 
his  property,  however,  to  purposes  of 
chanty  arose  from  a  trifling  mcident. 
Guy  had  a  maidservant  whom  he  agreed 
to  marry ;  and,  preparatory  to  his  nup- 
tials, he  liad  ordered  the  pavement  before 
his  door  to  be  mended  so  far  as  to  a  par- 
ticular stone  which  he  marked.  The 
maid,  while  her  master  was  out,  inno- 
cently looking  on  the  paviors  at  work, 
paw  a  broken  place  which  thev  had  not 
repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to  them ;  but 
they  told  her  that  Mr.  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  so  far.  *'  Well,"  said 
she,  ''  do  you  mend  it :  tell  him  I  bade 

50U9  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  angry." 
'he  poor  girl,  however,  presumed  too 
much  on  her  influence  over  her  wary 
lover.  Guy,  enraged  to  find  his  or- 
ders exceeded,  renounced  the  matrimo- 
nial scheme,  and  built  hospitals  in  his 
old  age.  In  1707  he  built  and  furnished 
three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer 
court  of  St,  Thomas's  Hospital  in  South- 
wark,  and  gave  100/.  to  it  annually  for 
eleven  years  preceding  the  erection  of  his 
own  hospital.  He  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age  when  he  formed  the  design  of 
building  the  hospital  near  St  Thomas's 
which  bears  his  name.  The  charge  of 
erecting  this  vast  pile  amounted  to 
18,7931,  besides  219,499/.  which  he  left 
to  endow  it :  and  he  just  lived  to  see  it 
roofed  in.  He  erected  an  alms-house, 
with  a  library,  at  Tam worth,  in  Stafford- 
shire, (the  piace  of  his  mother's  nativity, 
fmd  which  ne  represented  in  parliament,) 
lor  fourteen  poor  men  and  women  ;  and 
for  their  pensions,  as  well  as  for  the  put- 
ting out  of  poor  children  apprentices, 
he  Dequeathea  125/.  a-year.  To  Christ's 
Hospital  he  gave  400/.  a-year  for  ever ; 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  amounting 
to  about  80,000/.,  he  left  to  be  divided 
among  those  who  could  prove  themselves 
in  any  degree  related  to  him.  He  died 
December  17,  1724,  in  the  eiffhtv-first 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  dedicated 
to  charitable  purposes  more  money  than 
any  one  private  man  upon  record  in 
this  kingdom. 

GUYARD,  (de  Berville,)  a  French 
author,  born  at  Paris  in  1697,  and,  after 
•ufiforing  all  the  evils  of  poverty  and  ac- 
cumulated distress,  he  died  in  the  Bicdtre 
in  1770.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  Ber- 
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trand  du  Guesclin,  and  of  the  chevalier 
Bayard. 

GUYARD,  (Anthony,)  a  learned 
French  Benedictine  monk,  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  bom  at  Saulieu, 
in  uie  diocese  of  Autun,  in  1692.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works.  Political  Ob- 
servations on  the  Administration  of  Bene- 
fices, 8vo;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Fees 
for  Masses,  1748,  Svo,  which  are  said  to 
be  distinguished  by  profound  research, 
and  to  be  calculated  to  gratify  the  curio- 
sity of  students  in  ecclesiastical  anti*^ 
quilies.     He  died  in  1770. 

GUYARD,  (Laurence,)  a  French 
sculptor,  bom  in  1723,  of  poor  parents, 
at  Chaumont,  in  Bassigny.  He  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  Voltaire  and  of 
madame   Duch&telet,    and  became   the 

?upil  of  Bouchardon  the  younger,  at 
*aris,  where,  in  1750,  he  carried  off  the 
prize  in  sculpture.  He  then  went  to 
Rome,  and  afterwards  was  invited  ta 
Parma  by  the  grand  duke,  who  loaded 
him  with  honours,  and  employed  him  in 
several  important  negotiations  at  Rome. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Parma ; 
and  was  employed  by  the  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  to  execute  for  the  abbey  a  menu* 
ment  of  St.  Bernard,  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
at  Carrara  in  1788. 

GUYARD,  (Adelaide  Labille,)  a 
French  lady,  who  excelled  in  pabtinpf, 
born  at  Paris  in  1749.  Her  portraits  m 
miniature  and  crayons,  as  well  as  her  oil 

Saintings,  have  been  much  admired.  She 
ied  in  1803. 

GUYET,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  critic, 
born  at  Angers  in  1575,  and  educated  at 
Paris.  In  1608  he  visited  Rome,  and 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Italian. 
After  his  return  through  G^ermany  to 
Paris  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
duke  d'Elspemon,  afterwards  cardinal  de 
la  Valette.  He  might  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  Church,  had  he  not  pre- 
ferred the  retirement  of  the  college  of 
Burgundy  to  the  splendour  of  a  pSace. 
He  employed  himself  here  in  a  work  to 
prove  that  the  Latin  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words 
of  the  Greek  are  but  of  one  syllable. 
Though  learned,  he  publbhed  nothing; 
but  his  criticisms  afterwards  appeared 
very  valuable  in  the  hands  of  his  friends, 
especially  those  on  Hetiod,  published  by 
Grsevius,  and  those  on  Terence,  pub> 
luhed  by  Boecclerus.  As  a  critic,  how- 
ever, he  was  severe ;  and  he  scrupled  not 
to  erase  many  verses  in  Viigil,  and  to 
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njecC  tht  fint  ode  in  Horace,  and  the 
•ecret  history  of  Procopius.  He  died  in 
2655.    . 

GUYET,  (Charlei,)  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Tours  in  1 601 .  He  taught 
the  belJes-lettres  and  moral  theology  at 
the  seminary  belomnng  to  his  order,  in 
his  native  city.  Afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  the  study  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
He  was  the  author  of  Ordo  generalis  et 
perpetuus  Divini  Officii  recitandi;  and, 
Uortologia,  sire  de  Festis  propriis  Loco- 
mm,  a  learned  work,  in  fol.  He  died  in 
1664. 

GUYON,  (Johanna  Mary  Bouvier  de 
U  Motte,)  a  French  lady  of  a  noble 
&mily,  bom  at  Montargis  in  1648.  She 
wUhed  to  take  the  veil ;  but  her  friends 
made  her  marry  M.  Jacques  Guyon,  in 
1664,  when  she  was  in  her  sixteenth 
fesr,  and  by  him  she  had  five  children. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  she  became  a 
widow.  Abandoning  me  care  of  her 
ittnily,8he  devoted  herself  to  the  mysteries 
of  Quietism,  which  Michael  de  Molinos, 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  at  Rome,  had  imposed 
apcii  the  credulity  of  the  world.  Waver- 
ing  in  her  opinions,  and  inconstant  in  her 
tfmpcT,  she,  however,  endured  persecu- 
tioD  for  her  tenets,  and  when  she  declared 
herself  the  pregnant  woman  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  by  the  number  of 
ner  followers,  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 
csstle  of  Vincennes,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Bastile.  Fenelon  undertook  her  de- 
^'nce,  but  his  enemy  Bossuet  had  the  art 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  works 
^  the  aubject.  Her  verses  were  pub- 
liihed  in  5  vols,  after  her  death,  wliich 
kamoed  at  Blois  in  1717. 

GUYON,  (Claude  Marie,)  a  French 
|utftorian,bom  in  1699atLons-le-Saunier, 
IB  Praiiche*Comt^  He  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  which  he  after^ 
varas  Quitted,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  literary 
Ifhoars,  His  principal  works  are,  A  Con- 
tiMiation  of  Echard  s  Roman  History, 
from  Coostantine  to  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Mahomet  I L,  10  vols,  1 2mo; 
Histoh^  des  Empires  et  des  lUpubliques, 
1733,  &c  12  vols,  12mo;  Histoire  des 
Amaionet  anciennes  et  roodemes,  Paris, 
1740,  2  vols,  12mo;  Histoire  des  Indes, 
'▼ols,  12mo;  Oracle  des  nouveaux  Philo- 
M1>i»es;  Ba>lioth^ueEccle9iastique,1772, 
Svols,  12nio.     He  died  in  1771. 

0UY8,  (Peter  Augustine,)  a  French 
*>iter,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1720, 
*9d  bseame  a  (tistinguished  merchant. 
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Having  often  had  occasion  to  Tisit  (Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  &c.,  in  the  course  of 
business,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
paring the  ancient  <md  modem  (Greeks, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  trace  among  tha 
latter  what  was  yet  to  be  found  of  the 
grandeur,  spirit,  and  institutions,  of  their 
ancestors.  He  published  the  result  of 
his  observations  m  his  Voyage  Litt^raire 
de  la  Ordce,  1771,  2  vols,  l2mo;  and 
1783,  4  vols,  8vo.  He  was  taking  another 
voyage,  in  order  to  correct  and  enlarge  a 
new  edition  of  thb  work,  when  he  died 
at  Zante  in  1799.  His  other  pieces  are, 
a  Relation  abree^e  de  ses  Voyages  en 
Italic  et  dans  le  Nord ;  and  a  translation 
in  verse  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  an 
essay  upon  the  antiquities  of  Marseilles, 
his  native  place,  and  the  61oge  of  Duguay- 
Trouin.  A  translation  of  his  Journey 
was  published  in  English  in  1772,  3vol^ 
12mo. 

GUYSE,  (John,)  an  eminent  Cal- 
vinistic  divine,  of  the  Independent  per- 
suasion, born  in  1680  at  Hertford;  where, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haworth,  whom  he  aftei^ 
wards  succeeded.  In  1727  he  was  invited 
to  London,  and  became  minister  to  a 
congregation  in  New  Broad-street.  In 
1732  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  also  for  many  years  a  preacher  of 
the  Tuesday's  lecture  at  Pinners'  Hall^ 
and  of  that  at  St.  Helenas  on  Fridays. 
He  published  several  occasional  sermons 
and  tracts,  and  had  a  short  contxoyenv 
with  Dr.  Chandler ;  but  his  great  vrork 
was  his  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1739—1752,  3  vols,  4to,  and  re- 
printed in  6  vols,  8vo.  He  died  in  1761. 
GUYTON  DE  MORVEAU,  (Louis 
Bernard,)  an  eminent  French  chemist) 
bora  in  1737  at  Dijon,  in  the  university 
of  which  city  he  studied  the  law  for 
three  years,  and  then  repaired  to  Paris  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
the  profession.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted an  honorary  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Belles-Lettres 
of  Dijon ;  but  he  was  turned  aside  from 
the  law  by  a  taste  for  chemistry,  which 
seems  to  have  hem  excited  by  the  lectures 
of  Chardenon ;  and,  without  neslecting  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  Macquers  Chemistry, 
and  of  Beaume's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 
In  1772  he  published  a  collection  of 
scientific  essays,  entitled,  Digressions  Aca* 
d^iques ;  and  in  the  following  year  be 
made  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
destroying  infection  by  acid  vapours-*- 
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•  diaeoTeij  which  has  given  a  lasting 
celebrity  to  his  name.  &  1766  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry 
at  Dijon,  and  in  the  following  year  he 

Sublished  the  first  volume  of  his  Ellens 
e  Chimie  de  TAcad^mie  de  Dijon ;  the 
work  was  completed  in  four  volumes. 
He  afterwards  undertook  to  supply  the 
chemical  articles  for  the  Encyciop^ie 
M6thodique;  but  he  soon  discontinued 
his  connexion  with  that  work.  In  1782 
he  published  a  paper  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique  for  1782,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  new  and  scientific  nomen- 
clature, which,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lavoisier  and  others,  he  published  in 
1 787.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Assemblv,  and  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  1799 
Buonaparte  appointed  him  one  of  the 
administrators-general  of  the  Mmt,  and 
in  the  year  following  director  of  the  Poly- 
technic School.  He  was  next  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  in 
161 1  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the  French 
empire.  He  died  in  1816.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  editors  of  the  Journal  de 
Physioue  and  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 
to  botn  of  which  publications  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  other  learned  bodies. 

GUZMAN,  (Alfonso  Perez  de,)  a  cele- 
brated Spanish  captain,  called  £1  Bueno, 
was  bom  at  VaUadolid  in  1258.  After 
serving  in  the  army  of  Muley,  king  of 
Morocco,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was 
appointed  by  Sancho  IV.  governor  of 
Tariffa,  which  was  besieged  by  the  infanta 
Don  Juan,  the  king's  brother,  who  had 
got  into  his  hands  the  son  of  Gusman, 
Uien  onlv  in  his  seventh  year,  whom  he 
exhibiteJi  to  his  fisther  before  the  walls, 
and  threatened  to  put  to  death  if  the 
fortress  was  not  instantly  surrendered. 
The  brave  Gniman  replied  ihat,  sooner 
than  deliver  up  the  place  he  would  him- 
self slay  his  child,  flinging  at  the  same 
time  his  da^r  from  the  ramparts.  Don 
Juan  carrier  his  cruel  menace  into  effect, 
and  Gusman,  apprized  of  the  deed  by 
the  cries  of  the  garrison,  vainly  sought 
to  conceal  it  from  his  wife,  who  died 
soon  after  of  grief.  This  affecting  inci- 
dent has  been  ably  dramatized  by  Lopez 
deVeea.  Guzman,  from  whom  descended 
the  illustrious  house  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
died,  covered  with  laurels,  in  1320. 

GWILYM,  (David  Ap,)  a  celebrated 
Welsh  bard,  bom  in  1340  at  Brogynin, 
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in  Cardiganshire.  He  was  broi^ht  up 
in  the  fimily  of  Llewelyn  ap  Guilym 
Fychan,  styled  lord  of  Cardigan,  atEmlyn, 
untU  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age;  and 
afterwards  settled,  as  steward  and  private 
tutor,  in  the  family  of  Ivor  Had.  He 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
David  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  Nightinnde 
of  Teivi  Vale,  in  Cardiganshire.  He  died 
about  1400.  Hb  Poems  were  published 
in  1792,  8vo,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jcmes  and 
Mr.  William  Owen. 

GWINNE,  (Matthew,)  an  emment 
English  physician,  bora  in  London,  and 
educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  school* 
and  at  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  In  1582  he 
was  made  regent-master,  and  appointed 
to  read  upon  music.  When  he  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  arts,  he  studied  phvsic, 
and  practised  in  and  about  Oxford  for 
several  years.  In  1588  he  was  chosen 
junior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in 
1592  distinguished  himself  in  a  disnuta- 
tion  at  Oxford  before  queen  Elixaneth. 
In  1593  he  was  created  M.D.  He  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  college  in  1595  to 
attend  Sir  Henry  Unton,  ambassador  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  French  court,  and 
continued  with  him  during  his  absence 
abroad.  Upon  the  settlement  of  Gresham 
College  he  was  chosen  the  first  professor 
of  physic  about  the  beginning  m  March 
1596.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1604,  he 
was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1605  was  made  physician  of  the 
Tower;  and  on  December  22,  in  the 
same  year,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
College.  He  kept  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  College  till  September  1 607,  and 
continued  to  practise  in  London.  He 
died  in  1627. 

GYGES,  king  of  Lydia,  was  nunister 
and  favourite  of  king  Candatdes,  against 
whom  he  rebelled,  and,  having  slain  him 
in  battle,  ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead.  > 
(B.C.  718.)  He  is  reckoned  the  first  of 
the  race  of  Mermnadse.  He  made  war 
upon  the  people  of  Miletus  and  Sn^nna, 
and  conquerM  the  whole  district  of  Troas. 
He  died  about  b.o.  680,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years.  Gyges  is  also  made 
the  subject  of  a  fable,  which  gives  him 
the  possession  of  a  magical  ring  taken 
out  of  a  sepulchre,  that  had  the  properly 
of  making  the  wearer  invisible.  Tnis  is 
alluded  to  b^  Plato,  Anacreon,  Ciceio, 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity. 

GYLIPPUS,  a  Lacedemonian  com- 
mander, son  of  Clearchua,  was,  throua^ 
the  influence  of  Lysander,  sent  to  the 
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relief  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians  under  Nicias  (b.c.  414).  He 
obtained  Tarions  successes,  and,  on  the 
surrender  of  Nicias,  when  the  fate  of 
the  Athenian  captives  was  finally  to  be 
decided  by  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
he  (according  to  Thucydides)  pleaded 
strongly  in  favour  of  mercy.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  Lysander  to  the 
capture  of  Athens,  and  was  entrusted  by 
bim  with  the  conveyance  of  a  vast  trea- 
sure to  Sparta.  His  avarice  caused  him 
to  violate  his  trust  by  a  fraud.  The  cheat 
was  discovered ;  and  the  information  of 
a  servant  having  fixed  the  deed  upon 
GjUppas,  he  was  exiled  for  the  rest  of 

GTLLENBORG,  (Charles,  count,)  a 
Swedish  statesman  and  a  man  of  learning, 
who  resided  for  several  years  in  London 
IB  quality  of  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  StodLbolm.  When,  in  1716,  Charles 
XII.,  inoensed  against  George  I.  for 
purchasing  from  we  kinff  of  Denmark 
the  dochiea  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (con- 

redfrom  the  Swedish  monarch),  formed 
project  of  invading  Scotland  from 
GSttenburg^  with  16,000  men,  and  placing 
the  Fretender  <»  the  throne  of  Great 


Britain,  the  plan  was  oondncted  by  count 
G>!lenborg  at  London,  baron  Goetti, 
the  Swedish  envoy,  at  the  Hague,  and 
baron  Sparre  at  Paris ;  but  the  Enslish 
ministry^  being  apprized  of  it,  caused  the 
Swedish  ambassador  to  be  arrested,  and 
afterwards  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1719  Gvllenborg  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  high  chancellor  of  Sweden, 
and  in  the  li^ginning  of  the  foUowing 
year  he  was  made  counsellor  of  the 
Swedish  empire,  and  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Lund ;  and  in  1739  he  was 
appointed  president  of  chancery,  minister 
for  the  foreign  and  home  departments, 
and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Upsal. 
He  died  in  1746,  leaving  to  die  univer- 
sity of  Upsal  Ids  valuable  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  He  translated  into  the 
Swedish  laneuage  Sherlock's  Discourse 
on  Death.  '  He  uso  translated  some  Eng- 
lish comedies,  with  alterations  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  the  Swedes,  which  were 
acted  with  applause  at  Stockholm. 

GYZEN,  (Peter,)  a  painter,  of  the 
Flemish  school,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1636. 
He  was  instructed  by  John  Breughel, 
and  his  landscapes  are  worked  up  in  the 
highly-finished  style  of  that  master. 
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HAAFNER,  (M.)  a  Dutch  writer, 
sAcr  whoee  death,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1809,  was  published  a  clever  work  of 
Us^  entitleo,  Vorages  dans  le  P^ninsule 
Oeddentale  de  rlnde  et  dans  Tlsle  de 
Cerloo,  2  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1811. 

H  AAK,  (Theodore,)  a  German  divine 
and  natural  philosopher,  bom  in  1605, 
sft  Newhansen,  near  Worms,  and  educated 
sft  home,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
He  then  visited  some  of  the  universities 
akoed,  but  returned  to  Oxford  in  1629, 
and  became  a  commoner  of  Gloucester 
hall,  now  Worcester  college.  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  Hall,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Exeter.  When  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  he  appears  to  have  favoured 
the  interests  of  parliament  In  1657  he 
pwbMshfd,  in  2  vols,  foL,  the  Dutch  Anno- 
tntiona  upon  the  whole  Bible,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Dutch  Bible,  ordered 
by  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  first  published 
ia  1637.  He  had  been  employed  in 
»tff|fff»g  this  translation  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Aesembly  of  Divines.  H  e  also  trans- 
laied  into  Diitch  several  English  books 
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of  practical  divinity,  and  a  part  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  He  left  nearly  ready  for 
the  press,  a  translation  of  German  pro- 
verbs, but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  published.  He  was  in  1645  one  of 
several  ingenious  men  who  agreed  to 
meet  once  a  week  to  discourse  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  thus  originated 
The  Royal  Society.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
most  leamed  men  of  hb  time,  and  some 
of  his  observations  and  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Collections  in 
1682. 

HAANSBERGEN,  (John  Van,)  a 
painter,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1642.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Cornelius  Pcelemburg, 
whose  style  he  successfully  imitated.  lie 
afterwards  undertook  portrait  painting, 
in  which  he  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment   He  died  in  1705. 

HAAREN,  (William  van,)  a  Dutch 
nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist 
and  a  poet,  bom  in  Friesland  m  1700. 
He  wrote,  Leonidas,  a  poem ;  The  Ad- 
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Tentares  of  Priso,  King  of  the  Oanga- 
rides ;  and  the  Prasiatet,  an  epic  poem. 
He  died  in  1763. 

HAAREN,  (Onno  Zwier  van,)  of  the 
■ame  family  with  the  preceding,  and  bom 
in  1713,  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly 
of  the  States-general,  as  was  supposed, 
upon  the  groundless  accusations  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.  He  wrote,  besides 
several  poems,  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  Japan.     He  died  in  1779. 

HAAS,  (John  Matthew,)  Lat.  ffasiut, 
a  geographer  and  mathematician,  bom 
at  Augsburg  in  1684,  and  educated  at 
Helmstadt,  and  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
studied  the  mathematics  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1716  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  in  1720 
he  obtained  an  apnointment  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  Wittemberg,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  an  inge- 
nious treatise  on  gauging,  published  in 
1728,  under  the  title  of  Doliorum  Di- 
mensiones,  sive  Pithometria ;  but  he  was 
indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  his  maps, 
especially  those  of  Hungary,  China,  and 
Africa.  That  of  Russia,  entitled  Tabula 
Imperii  Russici  et  Tartariae  Universse, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Russians 
themselves;  and  Busching  says,  that,  in 
reeard  to  the  projection,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  model.  It  was  received  with 
great  approbation  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Petersburg.  He 
also  published  a  useful  work  for  students 
of  the  Sacred  history ;  Descriptio  Geogra- 
phica  et  Historica  Regni  Davidici  et 
balonionsei,  cum  Delineatione  Syrise  et 
-figypti,  &c.  Norimb.  1739  and  1745,  fol. 
He  likewise  wrote,  Prodromus  Histo- 
riaram;  sive,  Prodromus  Theatri  sum- 
morum  Imperiorum;  hoc  est,  Historise 
Politicae  universalis,  potioris,  et  princi- 
palis, &c.  Leips.  1742,  fol. ;  an  abridg- 
ment of  this  was  published,  with  the  title 
of  Historiae  Universalis  Politicae  Idea, 
plane  nova  etlegitima,  &c.  Norimb.  1743, 
4to,  with  twenty-eight  maps  and  sixteen 
chronolofi^ical  tables.  After  his  death  was 
published,  in  1750,  An  Historical  Atlas, 
containing  the  great  Kingdoms  and  Mo- 
narchies, according  to  the  ancient  Geo- 
graphy. This  was  his  last  production. 
He  died  in  1742. 

HAAS,  (William,)  a  printer  and  type- 
founder, bom  at  Ba^  in  1741,  and 
eminent  for  his  ingenious  improvements. 
He  was  in  the  first  part  of  his  life  engaged 
under  Massena,  in  the  military  afiairs  of 
his  country,  and  he  established  a  school 
in  which  a  new  system  of  artillery  was 
)>ractised  with  great  success.  He  after- 
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wards  directed  his  attention  to  printing-, 
and  was  the  first  who  formed  a  French  type 
in  the  style  of  Baskerville.  He  invented 
a  new  printing-press,  and  introduced  a 
new  method  of  printing  geographical 
charts  with  moveable  characters.  *  He 
published,  Carte  du  Canton  de  B&le, 
1776  ;  Carte  de  la  Sicile,  1777 ;  and  Deux 
Cartes  de  la  France.     He  died  in  180O. 

HABERKORN,  (Peter,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Butzbach  in  the 
Wetteraw,  in  1604,  and  educated  at  Ultn 
and  Marburfi^.  Afterwards  he  visited  the 
universities  m  Saxony,  and  at  Strasburg ; 
and,  upon  his  return  to  Marburg,  in  1632, 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  physical 
sciences.  In  1633  he  was  nominated 
preacher  to  the  court  of  Hesse.  In 
1643  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  of  Giessen  ;  and, 
when  .the  university  was  established  in 
that  city,  was  placed  in  the  theological 
chair.  Among  the  Lutherans  his  con- 
troversial works  are  held  in  much  esteem  ; 
particularly  his  Heptas  Disputationum 
Anti-Wallenburgicarum,  written  in  an- 
swer to  Adrian  and  Peter  Wallenburg. 
He  died  at  Giessen  in  1676.  He  also 
wrote,  Vindicatio  Lutheranae  Fidei  con- 
tra Helvicum  Ulricum  Hunnium;  Syn- 
tagma Dissertationum  Theologicanun ; 
Anti-Valerianus ;  Relatio  Actorum  Col- 
loquii  Rheinfelsani,  &c. 

HABERLIN,  (Francis  Dominic,)  pre 
fessor  of  history  and  public  law  in  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  born  in  1720, 
at  Grimmelfingen,  near  Ulm,  where  his 
father  was  a  minister.  He  studied  at 
Ulm  and  at  Gottingen,  where  he  was 
made  a  professor  of  public  law  in  1751, 
and  principal  professor  in  1763.  He  died 
in  1787.  His  principal  production  is. 
An  Extract  from  the  Universal  History; 
this  is  a  history  of  the  German  empire, 
down  to  1548.  It  was  continuea  in 
another  work,  entitled,  Newest  History  of 
the  German  Empire,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Smalcaldean  War  to  the  present 
Time,  Halle,  1775—1791,  21  vols,  8vo; 
which  was  also  continued  after  the  author's 
death  by  baron  von  Senkenberg  of  Giea- 
sen.  The  style  of  Haberlin*s  history  is 
difiuse;  but  it  is  esteemed  a  classical  work 
by  the  Germans.  —  His  son,  Charlbs 
Frederic,  a  celebrated  civilian,  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Helmstadt, 
and  published  several  learned  works  on 
the  public  law  of  Germany.  He  died  in 
1808. 

HABERT,  (Francis,)  an  early  French 
poet,  bom  at  Issoudun,  about  1520,  and 
educated  at  Paris.     He  became  secretajy 
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to  die  due  de  Nerers,  who  presented  him 
to  Henry  Il.y  by  whom  he  was  commie- 
flooed  to  translate  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
for  which  he  received  a  pension.  H e  died 
about  1561,  according  to  some ;  according 
to  others  in  1574. 

UABERT,  (Germain,)  a  French  poet 
•f  the  seventeenth  century,  was  abbot  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Cerisy,  and  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  died  in  1654.  His  poem,  entitled  La 
Metamorphose  des  Yeux  de  Philis  en 
Astres,  1639,  8vo,  was  greatly  admired. 
— His  brother,  Philip,  was  also  one  of 
die  first  members  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  fell  at  the  siege  of  £mmerick,  in 
Hainaolt,  in  1637.  His  poem,  entided, 
Le  Temple  de  la  Mort,  was  once  much 
admired. 

HABERT,  (Isaac,)  a  learned  doctor 
«f  the  Sorbonne,  bom  at  Paris.  Richelieu 
employed  him  to  combat  in  the  pulpit 
the  Augustinus  of  the  bishop  of  Ypres. 
Thb  task  be  undertook  in  three  Sermons, 

? reached  at  Paris  in  the  years  1642  and 
643.  These  sermons  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
troversy between  the  author  and  Amauld. 
In  1645  he  was  nominated  by  Richelieu 
to  the  bishopric  of  Vabres.  He  died  in 
1668.  He  published.  Liber  Pontificalis 
GrsMomm,  Grsec.  et  Lat  1643,  fol.,  of 
which  he  furnished  the  Latin  version; 
De  Consensu  Hierarchise  et  Monarchiae ; 
De  Cathedra,  seu  Primatu  S.  Petri ;  A 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  concerning  Grace ;  and.  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  He  com- 
posed the  Hymns  for  the  Festival  of  St. 
Loaia,  inserted  in  the  Paris  Breviary. 

HABERT,  (Louis,)  bom  at  Blois  in 
1635,  was  created  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne in  1658,  and  afterwards  officiated 
as  grand-vicar  in  the  dioceses  of  Lu^on, 
Aoxerre,  Verdun,  and  Ch&lons  sur  Marae. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  the 
Sorbonne,  where  he  chiefly  devoted  his 
time  to  the  resolution  of  cases  of  con- 
science. He  was  exiled  in  1714  for  his 
opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus.  He 
«ed  in  1718.  He  published,  The  Prac- 
tice of  Penance,  1 2mo,  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  La  Pratique  de  Verdun ; 
A  complete  Body  of  Divinity,  in  Latin, 
7  vols,  8vo;  this  was  attacked  by  Fenelon, 
as  a  vehicle  for  Jansenism  in  disc^ise. 

HABICOT,  (Nicholas,)  a  celebrated 
French  surgeon  and  anatomist,  born  in 
1550,  at  £>nny,  in  the  G&tmais,  and 
educated  for  his  profession  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  surgeon  to  the  Hdtel 
DicUi  and  had  a  sharp  contest  with  Riolan. 
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He  is  highly  commended  by  Winslow  and 
Haller.     He  died  in  1624. 

HABINGTON,  (William,)  an  English 
poet,  descended  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
family,  was  born  at  Hindlip,  in  Worces- 
tershire, in  1605,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  St  Omer,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris,  with  a  view  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  habit  of  the  order;  but 
this  he  declined.  He  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  lord 
Powis,  bv  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  eighth  earl  of  Northumberland. 
This  lady  was  the  Castara,  whom  he  has 
celebrated  in  his  poems.  In  1635  they 
were  first  collected  into  a  volume,  under 
the  title  of  C^tara.  A  more  correct 
edition  was  oublished  in  1640.  His  other 
works  are,  tne  Queen  of  Arragon,  a  tragi- 
comedy, which  was  acted  at  court,  and  at 
Black-firiars,  and  printed  in  1 640.  1 1  has 
since  been  reprinted  among  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays.  It  was  revived,  with  the 
revival  of  the  stage,  at  the  Restoration, 
about  1666,  when  a  new  prologue  and 
epilogue  were  furnished  by  Butler,  the 
author  of  Hudibras.  Habington  also 
wrote,  Observations  upon  History,  Lond. 
1641,  8vo,  consisting  of  some  particular 
pieces  of  history  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
II.  Richard  I.  &c.,  interspersed  with 
poUtical  and  moral  reflections,  similar  to 
what  he  had  introduced  in  his  History  of 
Edward  IV.  1640,  fol.     He  died  in  1645. 

HABINGTON,  (Thomas,)  a  gentleman 
of  Worcestershire,  who  employed  himself 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  topographical 
history  of  that  county,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  memo- 
randa formed  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
Worcestershire,  by  Treadway  Nash.  Mr, 
Gough  says  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
designs  of  Babington  and  the  earl  of 
Essex  against  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in 
the  gunpowder  plot,  and  convicted  ;  but 
was  reprieved,  on  condition  of  confining 
himself  to  the  county  of  Worcester,  in 
conseouence  of  his  having  been  the  god- 
son of  queen  Elizabeth.  His  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  lord  Monteagle,  is 
said  to  have  written  the  mysterious  letter 
to  that  nobleman,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  last^mentioned  conspiracy ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed 
the  lenity  exercised  towards  her  father. 
He  died  in  1647. 

HACHETTE,  (Jane,)  a  heroine  of 
Beauvais,  who  successfully  headed  a  body 
of  women  in  an  attack  upon  the  Boui^ 
guignons,  who  were  besieging  her  native 
place  in  June  1472.  In  commem6ratioQ 
of  her  intrepid  conduct,  an  annual  pro- 
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cession  takes  place  at  Beauvais,  on  the 
festival  (10th  JuM  of  St.  Agadi^me,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  in  which  the 
women  march  at  the  head  of  the  men. 

HACHETTE,  (John  Nicholas  Peter,) 
a  French  mathematician,  horn  at  M^zidres 
in  1769.  He  began  his  studies  at  his 
native  place,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Monge,  who  was  professor  at 
the  school  of  engineers,  and  who  caused 
young  Hachette  to  be  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Rbeims.  At  the  age  of  t wen ty- 
three  he  was  made  professor  of  hydro- 
graphy at  Collioure.  Some  memoirs  on 
mathematical  subjects  which  he  addressed 
to  Monge,  then  minister  of  marine,  led 
to  his  beine  called  to  Paris,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  nil  a  professorship  at  M^xidres, 
and  in  1 794  was  appointed  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  at  its  establishment.  In 
this  post  he  continued  till  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVilL,  by  whose  government 
be  was,  in  1816,  deprived  of  his  profes- 
sorship, at  the  same  time  when  Monge 
was  expelled  from  the  Institute.  The 
government  refused  to  sanction  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  nor 
was  it  till  after  the  Revoludon  of  1830 
(hat  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  Institute. 
He  died  in  1834.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  descriptive  geometry  of  Monge, 
and  its  application  in  the  arts  of  life, 
particularly  in  the  description  and  con- 
struction of  machinery.  He  wrote.  Pro- 
grammes d*un  Cours  de  Physique ;  Cor- 
respondence sur  I'Ecole  Polytechnique; 
Epures,  or  Collection  of  Drawings  exem- 
plifying the  Processes  of  Descriptive 
Geometry ;  El^mens  de  G6om6trie,  k 
trois  dimensions ;  First  and  Second  Sup- 
plements to  the  Descriptive  Geometry 
of  Monge;  Traill  El^mentaire  des  Ma- 
chines. 

HACKAERT,  or  HAKKERT,  (John,) 
a  painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  admired 
for  the  delicate  manner  of  handling  in 
his  landscapes.  To  improve  himself  by 
a  close  observation  of  nature,  he  travelled 
through  the  most  romantic  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  On  his  return 
to  Holland  he  laboured  jointly  with  Adrian 
Vandervelde,  who  generally  painted  the 
figures  for  his  laniUcapes.  He  died  in 
1699. 

HACRERT,  (James  Philip,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Prentzlau,  in  Prussia,  in  1734. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Le  Seur,  and,  after 
stud^ine  for  several  vears  at  Rome,  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  retained  him  in  his  service. 
lie  mode  a  singular  bargain  with  the 
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king;  he  engaged  to  paint  all  the  pie* 
tures  for  his  majesty,  at  the  rate  of  six 
Neapolitan  ducats  for  every  square  foot. 
In  order  to  gain  his  money  more  easily, 
he  contrived  to  make  the  skies  of  those 
pictures  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
their  proportions  required.    The  conse- 

Jiuence  is,  that  this  glaring  fault  is  to  be 
ound  in  all  the  pictures  Uiat  he  painted 
for  the  king,  wliich  remain  so  many 
monuments  of  his  avarice  and  bad  faiih. 
He  died  about  1794. 

HACKET,  (John,)  a  learned  prelate, 
bora  in  London  in  1592,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow.  •  After  commencing  M.A. 
in  1615,  he  undertook  the  office  of  tutor ; 
and  with  one  of  his  pupils,  afterwards 
lord  Byron,  he  retired  into  Nottingham- 
shire, where  he  composed  a  Latin  comedy, 
entitled  Loyola ;  which  was  twice  acted 
before  James  I.  In  1618  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  and  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  King,  bishop  of  London, 
and  Andre wes,  bishop  of  Wmchester ;  but 
his  principal  patron  was  Williams,  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who, 
in  1621,  on  being  appomted  lord-keeper, 
chose  Hacket  for  his  chaplain.  In  1623 
he  was  nominated  chaplain  to  James  I., 
and  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lincoln.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectonr  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  to  thatof  Cheam, 
in  Surrey.  The  former  of  these  prefer- 
ments tne  lord-keeper  (through  whose 
influence  he  obtained  them)  informed 
him  he  intended  **  for  wealth,"  the  latter 
<*  for  health."  In  1631  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Bedford.  In  1641  he  was  one 
of  the  sub-committee,  selected  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee of  accommodation,  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  examine  into  the 
innovations  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
introduced  into  the  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  and  to  consider  of  such 
amendments  in  the  Liturgy,  &c,  as  might 
obviate  the  principal  objections  of  the 
Puritans.  This  committee,  however,  was 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
and  opposition  of  the  bishops.  In  164:i 
he  was  presented  to  a  prebend  and  re- 
sidentiaryship  in  St  Paul's.  During  the 
civil  war  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
sovereign,  and  it  is  said  that  private  meet* 
ings  were  held  at  his  house  by  the  bishops 
and  other  eminent  clergy,  whence  letters 
were  circulated  among  the  divines  in 
difierent  parts  of  England,  to  exhort  them 
to  steadfastness  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy 
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and  monarchy.  He  next  retired  to 
Cbeain,  where  Selden  promtted  to  use 
hit  endeftyotirt  that  he  should  remain 
anmolested.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
taken  prisoner  hy  a  party  of  the  earl  of 
Essex's  army,  but  was  liberated  in  a 
short  time.  Thenceforward  he  seems  to 
have  redded  chiefly  in  retirement  at 
Cheam,  where  he  constantly  officiated, 
making  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  explain- 
ing the  Church  Catechism,  till  an  in* 
junction  was  sent  him  by  the  committee 
of  Surrey,  by  which  he  was  forbidden 
diat  practice. '  At  the  Restoration  he  re- 
covered all  his  j^eferments,  and  was 
oflered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which 
he  refused ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  ao- 
MDted  that  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
Wiien  he  took  possession  of  his  see  he 
firand  the  cathedral  in  ruins,  owing  to 
the  eflfect  of  cannon-shot  and  bombs  that 
had  been  discharged 'against  it  bv  the 
Puritan  party ;  but  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  he  entirely  restored  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  30,000l,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  contributed  by  himself.  He 
died  at  Lichfield  in  1670,  and  was  buried 
IB  die  cathedral,  under  a  handsome  tomb 
erected  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Andrew 
Haeket,  a  master  in  chancery.  He  pub- 
lished only  the  comedy  of  Loyola  above 
■Mntionea,  and  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  king,  March  22,  1660.  But,  after 
his  decease,  A  Centuiy  of  Sermons  upon 
several  remarkable  subjects  was  pub- 
Usfaed  by  Thomas  Plume,  D.D.,  in  1675, 
fdL,  with  the  bishop's  Life.  In  1693 
anpeared  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
hams,  foL,  of  which  an  abridgment  was 
p^tshed  in  1700,  8vo,  bjr  Ambrose 
rhUipa.  He  intended  to  write  the  life 
of  James  L,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
lofd-keeper  Williams  had  given  him 
Camden  s  MS.  notes  or  annals  of  that 
kiss's  reign  ;  but  these  were  lost  in  the 
cooraaion  of  the  times.  According  to  his 
bkimpher,  Dr.  Plume,  he  was  zealous 
agamst  popery,  and  all  separation  fh>m 
t£s  Church  or  Eng^land.  In  the  dispute 
between  tiie  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians 
he  was  ever  very  moderate;  but  being 
bred  under  bishop  Davenant  and  Dr. 
Sanrael  Ward  in  tambridge,  he  adhered 
lo  their  sentiments.  He  was  exemplary  in 
his  behaviour,  cheerful  in  conversation, 
hoapttaUe,  humble,  and  affable,  though 
snb|ect  to  great  enqitions  of  anger,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  placable,  and  of 
too  generous  a  nature  to  be  vindictive. 

HACKET,  (William,)  a  fiematic  m  the 
reign  of  JSlixabeth.  After  being  a  g;entle- 
■aa't  servant,  he  married  a  ricn  widow ; 


and  when  reduced  to  indigence  by  de^ 
bauchery  and  extravagance,  he  became 
a  highwayman ;  and  lastly  he  pretended 
to  M  a  prophet.  He  was  joined  in  his 
imposture  by  Coppinger  and  Arthington, 
men  of  some  leammg;  and  after  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  Uie  people  of  Y(Mrk 
and  Lincoln,  he  visited  London,  where 
the  tumults  he  caused  led  to  his  appre- 
hension. He  was  tried  and  convicted, 
and  was  executed  the  28th  of  July,  1592. 
Of  his  associates,  Coppinger  died  in 
prison,  and  Arthington,  upon  his  recan- 
tation, was  pardon^. 

HACKSPAN,  (Theodore,  or  Thierri,) 
a  learned  Lutheran  divine  and  Oriental 
scholar,  bom  at  Weimar,  in  1607,  and 
educated  at  Jena,  where  he  spent  seven 
years  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
then  removed  to  the  university  of  Altor( 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Schwenter,  an 
able  Orientalist  He  went  next  to  Helm- 
stadt,  where  he  completed  his  theological 
studies  under  Calixtus,  and  other  eminent 
professors.  Returning,  in  1636,  to  Altorf, 
he  fixed  his  abode  in  that  university,  and 
was  the  first  who  publicly  taught  there 
the  Oriental  languages.  He  is  said  to 
hav«)  been  the  most  perfectly  aeouainted 
of  any  person  in  his  day  with  Hebrew, 
both  Scriptural  and  Rabbinical,  Syriac» 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic  He  was  enabled 
to  publish  the  most  important  of  hia 
learned  labours  b^  the  liberality  of 
Jodocus  Schmidmaier,  an  advocate  of 
Nuremberg,  who  established  a  press  ii^ 
his  own  house,  supplied  with  complete 
assortments  of  letters  in  the  different 
languages  of  which  he  made  use.  In 
1654  Hackspan  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
theological  chair  at  Altorf,  without  relin- 
qtushing  his  professorship  of  Oriental 
languages.  By  his  intense  application, 
however,  to  his  studies,  and  the  duties  of 
his  appointments,  he  brought  on  a  decline, 
to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  1659,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
autnor  of  Tractatus  de  usu  Librorum 
Rabbinicorum ;  Sylloge  Disputationum 
theologicarum  et  phildogicarum ;  Inter- 
pres  Errabundus;  hoc  est,  brevis  Dis- 
quisitio  de  Causis  errand!  Interpretum  et 
Commentatorum  Sacrae  Scripturse,  om- 
niumque  adeo  qui  circa  Sacras  utriusque 
Foederis  occupantur  Litteras;  which  is 
annexed  to  a  treatise  entitled  Lucubra- 
tiones  FranktaUenses ;  sive.  Specimen 
aliquod  Interpretatiooum  et  Expositio- 
num,  quas  plurimas  in  difficillima  quaeque 
utriusque  Testamenti  Loca  meditatus  est 
Bonaventura  Cornelius  Bertramus,  Picto 
Thoarsensis,  Ac;  Miscellaneorum  Sa- 
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erorum  Libri  duo;  Note  PhUoIogieo- 
theologicse  in  varia  et  difficUiora  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti  Loca ;  Obterrationea 
Arabico-Syriacae  in  quaedam  Loca  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti;  Specimen  Theologiie 
Talmudicse ;  Fides  et  Leges  Mubamme- 
disy  ex  Alcorano. 

HACQUET,  (Balthasar,)  a  naturalist, 
born  in  1740  at  Conquet,  in  Brittany. 
He  was  professor  of  surgery  at  Laybach, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  natural  nistory 
at  the  universify  of  Lemberg,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Mines  at  Vienna, 
where  he  died  in  1815.  He  published 
seTcral  valuable  treatises  on  natural 
history. 

HADDIK,  (Andrew,  count  of,)  an 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  bom  in  1710  at 
Futak,  in  Hungary.  In  1 757  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Gdrlitc, 
where  a  part  of  the  army  of  Frederic  IL 
was  destroyed;  and  he  soon  after  sur- 
prised Berun.  In  1774  he  presided  at 
the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  with  the 
title  of  field-marshal.  In  1789,  notvrith- 
standing  his  advanced  age,  he  led  the 
Austrian  forces  against  the  Turks.  He 
died  in  1790.  He  was  unrivalled  for  the 
impetuosity  of  his  attacks,  and  for  his 
skill  as  a  cavalry  officer. 

HADDOCK,  (Sir  Richard,)  a  brave 
British  admu^,  who  distinguished  him- 
self on  various  occasions  in  the  reigns  of 
Charies  11.  and  his  successors.  He  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1714. 

HADDON,  (Walter,)  an  eminent 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  revivers  of  the  learned  languages 
in  England,  was  born  of  a  good  family 
in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1516,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  fellow.  By  an  assiduous  study  of 
the  best  writers,  especially  of  Cicero,  he 
acquired  a  very  elegant  Latin  style.  He 
studied  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  read  public  lectures. 
He  was  likewise  for  some  time  professor  of 
rhetoric,  and  orator  of  the  university.  His 
2eal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  to- 

f  ether  with  his  literary  reputation,  caused 
im,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  be 
made  master  of  Trinity  hall  in  the  room 
of  bishop  Gardiner.  In  1550  he  served 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  president 
df  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  -  He  with* 
drew  from  this  situation  on  the  accession 
of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  soon  after  she  came 
to  the  crown,  appointed  him  one  of  her 
masters  of  requests;  and  Dr.  PariLer, 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  him 
judge  of  his  prerogative  court.  He  was 
one  of  the  queen's  commissioners  at  the 
royal  visitation  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  1565-66  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  public  agents  at  Bruees 
for  restoring  the  ancient  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
died  in  January  1572.  He  was  engaged 
jointly  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  drawing 
up  in  Latin  the  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 
entitled.  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasti- 
carum,  edited  in  1571  by  John  Foxe. 
He  published,  in  1563,  a  reply  to  Jerom 
Osorio's  letter,  entitled,  Admonitio  ad 
Elizabetham,  Reginam  Anglis^.  His 
other  works  were  collected  oy  Thomas 
Hatcher,  of  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  published  in  1567,  under  the  title 
of  Lucubrationes  G.  Haddoni,  &c.  4to. 
Several  of  his  original  letters  are  pre- 
served among  the  Uarleian  MSS.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  was  asked  whether  she 
preferred  him  or  Buchanan,  she  replied, 
"  Buchananum  omnibus  antepono ;  Had- 
donum  nemini  postpono."  His  Latin 
style,  however,  has  the  florid,  semi- 
poetical  tone  of  the  fourth  century. 

HADLEY,  (John,)  became  a  feUow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1717,  and  was 
author  of  several  useful  papers,  which 
appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
from  vol.  xxxii.  to  xxxix.  He  was  also 
upon  intimate  terms  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
from  whom  it  is  supposed  he  borrowed, 
without  acknowledgment,  the  idea  of  the 
sextant  which  bears  his  name,  and  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1731  ;  but 
Newton,  previous  to  his  death  in  1727, 
had  given  a  description  of  the  instrument 
to  Dr.  Halley,  by  whom  it  was,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  suppressed.  Hadley 
died  ra  1744. 

HADRIAN.    See  Adrian. 

HAEN,  (Anthony  de.)  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1704,  and  educated 
under  Boerhaave.  After  having  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  his  native  place, 
he  practised  there  with  success  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  1754,  at  the  invitation 
of  baron  van  Swieten,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  removed 
to  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  uniting  with 
him  in  the  proposed  plan  of  reform, 
which  he  had  prevailed  on  the  empress 
to  support,  in  the  medical  faculty  of  that 
capital.  He  undertook  a  system  of  clinicid 
education;  and  the  result  of  this  duty 
was  the  collection  of  a  neat  number  of 
valuable  observations,  which  were  pub^ 
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Ibhed  in  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
work  entitled,  Ratio  Medendi  in  Noso- 
comio  Practico,  Vienna,  1757.  On  the 
death  of  Van  Swieten,  he  succeeded  him 
as  first  physician.  He  died  in  1776. 
He  pabnshed  other  medical  works  of 
considerable  reputation,  especially  a  trea- 
tise, De  Colica  Pictonum;  but  added 
little  to  his  fame  by  two  of  them,  entitled 
respectively,  Magia  £xamen,  and  De 
Miraculis,  1775,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  the  reality  of  magical  operations. 
He  opposed  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
and  had  a  dispute  with  Haller  and  barbn 
Storck. 

HAERLEM,  (Theodore,  or  Dirk  van,) 
a  painter,  bom  at  Haerlem  about  1410. 
Hm  best  pic^i'e  is  <^n  altar-piece  at 
Utrecht.  The  style  is  less  hard  and  dry 
than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  finishing  is  very  elaborate.  He 
died  in  1470. 

H  AFIZ,  (Mohammed  Shems  ed  Deen,) 
a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  at  Shiras 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  received  a  learned  education, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  jurisprudence. 
He  afterwards  cultivated  poetry,  and  be- 
came so  celebrated,  that  Anmed,  the  sultan 
of  Bagdad,  invited  him  to  his  court  But 
the  poet  preferred  a  morsel  of  bread  in  his 
native  place  to  all  the  luxury  of  a  palace. 
He  sent  the  sultan,  however,  a  fine  com- 
plimentary song  in  return  for  his  invita- 
tion. His  Persian  biographers  relate  an 
interview  he  had  with  the  celebrated 
Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  conquered  Shi- 
ras A.D.  1387.  The  date  of  bis  death  is 
nncertain ;  it  is  placed  by  Daulet  Sh&h  in 
1389.  A  splendid  monument  was  erected 
over  his  grave,  which  is  described  by 
Kaempfer ;  and  Franklin  gives  an  account 
of  another  montunent  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  more  modem  times.  The  poems 
of  H4fiz,  like  those  of  Anacreon,  cele- 
brate the  pleasures  of  love  and  wine. 
Hit  admirers,  however,  contend  that  bis 
poems  are  to  be  understood  in  a  figura- 
tive or  allegorical  sense ;  and  they  main- 
tain that  by  wine  be  meant  devotion,  and 
by  pcrfiinie  the  hope  of  Divine  favour. 
Many  Europeans,  indeed,  justify  the  al- 
legorical mode  of  interpretmg  the  poems 
of  Hifiz,  by  a  reference  to  Solomon's 
Song,  and  the  Sanscrit  poem,  Oita 
Oovinda,  bv  Jayadeva;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  poems  of  Hftfis 
oof ht  to  be  so  interpreted.  They  were 
pnblished  in  the'  original  Persian,  at  Cal- 
cutta, 1  vol.  fol.  1791.  Rewuski  pub- 
fished  a  few  of  the  odes  with  a  Latin 
tranaUtion  and  the  commentary  of  Sudi, 
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under  the  title  of.  Specimen  Poeseos  Aaia-^ 
ticn,  sive  Haphyzi  Ghazelse,  sive  Odia 
sexdecim,  Vienna,  1771.  Several  of  the 
odes  are  inserted  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  Com- 
mentarii  Poeseos  Asiaticae;  in  Ousley's 
Persian  Miscellanies,  4to,  London,  1791  f 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  2  vols, 
Calc,  1785-6.  Some  of  them  have  been 
translated  by  Richardson,  **  Specimen  of 
Persian  Poetry,  or  the  odes  of  HAfis, 
with  an  English  translation  and  para- 
phrase, chiefly  from  the  Specimen  Poeseos 
Asiaticse  of  Baron  Rewuski,  London, 
1774;"  "  Select  Odes  of  HAfiz  traosUted 
into  English  verse,  4to,  London,  1787 ;" 
"Hindley,  Persian  Lpics,  or  scattered 
Poems  from  the  Diwan-i-H4fis,  4to, 
London,  1800." 

HAOEDORN,  (Frederic,)  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  bora  in  1708  at  Hamburgh, 
and,  after  studying  under  Fabricius  and 
Wolf,  at  the  G3rmnasium  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  1726,  to  Jena,  where  he  ap« 
{ilied  for  three  years  to  the  study  of  the 
aw.  A  small  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1729; 
and  m  the  same  year  he  repaired  to 
London,  with  recommendations  to  the 
Danish  ambassador,  and  resided  in  that 
city  till  1731.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  and  manners 
of  the  English  nation,  for  which  he  ever 
afterwards  entertained  a  high  esteenu 
He  studied  our  writers  with  great  assi- 
duity, and  Pope,  next  to  Horace,  was  his 
favourite  author ;  and  Bodmer  says  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  hia 
judgment,  and  the  refinement  of  his  taste, 
to  his  sojourn  in  England.  About  1733 
be  was  made  secretary  to  the  society  of 
British  merchants  at  Hamburgh;  an 
o£Sce  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  history.  In  1738  he 
publish^  the  first  book  of  his  Fables ; 
and  in  1740  appeared  his  masterly  ridi- 
cule of  modem  pedantry,  entitled.  The 
Man  of  Letters ;  in  1741  the  poem  of  the 
Saee;  and  in  1742  a  clever  paraphrase 
of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer.  In  1743  he 
published  his  celebrated  poem  on  Hap- 
piness, which  established  his  reputation 
as  a  moral  poet ;  and  this  was  followed 
in  1744  by  his  Reflections  on  certain  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity;  in  1747  by  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  a  commentary  on  the  Nil 
Admirari  of  Horace ;  and  in  1750  by  the 
first  collection  of  his  scattered  poems,  to 
which  was  added  the  second  book  of  his 
Fables.  In  the  following  year  he  entered 
an  entirely  new  path,  and,  as  professor 
Ramler  says*  was  the  first  German  poet 
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who  attempted  imitationt  of  the  humor* 
out  tongs  of  the  English.  Hit  productions 
in  this  style  of  poetry  were  puhlished  at 
Hamburgh  in  1751 ;  and  many  of  them 
have  been  set  to  music.  He  died  in  1754, 
of  the  dropsy,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
d  his  age.  Few  poets  have  taken  to 
much  care  to  polish  their  poetry  as  Haf  e- 
dom;  and  Wieland,  in  the  preface  to  his 
poetical  works,  calls  him  the  Horace  of 
bermany.  His  odes  and  sones  are  highly 
pleasing.  Nature,  sprightliness,  sim- 
plicity, enthusiasm,  and  narmony,  con- 
spire to  render  them  attractive ;  and  for 
spirit  and  elegance  he  may  be  taid  to 
retemble  Prior.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  French  and  English  languages, 
and  could  write  both  with  the  same  faci- 
Ety  as  German.  A  complete  collection 
of  his  works,  with  vignettes,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburgh  in  1756;  and  several 
editions  have  appeared  since. — His  bro- 
ther, Christian  Lewis,  was  bom  at 
Hamburgh  in  1712,  andwatcountellorof 
legation  and  director  of  the  Academv  of 
Artt  in  Saxony.  He  wrote,  Meditationt 
on  Panting,  one  of  the  few  which  the 
Germans  think  have  not  been  equalled 
by  their  neighbourt ;  Lettre  2i  un  Ama- 
teur de  Peinture,  1755,  and  manypiecet 
in  the  Leiptic  Journal  entitled,  The  Li- 
brary of  the  Fine  Artt;  to  the  progrett  of 
which  artt  in  Saxony  he  contributed 
greatly.    He  died  in  1780. 

HAGEN,  (John  van,)  a  Dutch  land- 
scape painter,  bom  at  the  Hague,  or  in 
the  duchy  of  Clevet.  One  ^  hit  bett 
picturet  it  in  the  Louvre.  Hit  paintingt 
are  marked  between  the  yeart  1650  and 
1662.  The  date  of  hit  death  it  not 
known. 

HAGER,  (John  George,)  a  learned 
German  profettor,  bom  in  1710  at 
Oberkotzau,  in  the  territory  of  Bayreuth, 
and  educated  at  Leiptic.  In  1741  he 
wat  made  rector  of  the  tchool  of  chemit- 
try.  He  published,  Homeri  Iliat,  Gr.  et 
Lat ;  Elementa  Artit  Disputandi ;  Bihli- 
otheca  Geomphica ;  and  Homeri  Odys- 
sea,  Batrachomyomachia,  et  Hymni,  6r. 
et  Lat.     He  died  in  1777. 

HAGER,  (Joseph  von,)  a  learned 
Orientalist,  bora  at  Milan  in  1750,  and 
educated  at  Vienna.  He  then  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  Uie  study 
of  Oriental  and  Chinese  literature.  In 
1802  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Buonaparte 
assigned  him  a  pension,  and  employed 
him  in  compiling  a  Chinese  dictionary ; 
but  Hager,  after  teven  years'  study, 
abandoned  the  task,  and  returned  to 
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Italy  in  1800,  and  was  made  profetMNr  of 
the  Oriental  languages  in  the  universi^ 
of  Pavia.  He  published.  An  Explanation 
of  the  Elementary  Characters  of  the  Chi- 
nese, with  an  Analysis  of  their  Symbols 
and  Hierogljrphics,  London,  1801,  fol.; 
and  A  Dissertation  on  the  newly-dit- 
covered  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  1801 ; 
The  Monument  of  Tu,  the  most  ancient 
Inscription  in  China ;  to  which  are  added 
the  thirty-two  forms  of  ancient  Chinese 
characters,  with  remarks  on  the  Inscrip- 
tion and  the  Characters,  1802,  foL;  A 
Description  of  the  Chinese  Medals  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  France,  preceded  by 
an  Essay  on  Chinese  Numismatics,  and 
Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
Greeks  with  China,  and  on  the  precious 
Vases  of  that  Country,  1805,  4to;  The 
Chinese  Pantheon,  or  a  comparison  of 
the  Religious  Rites  of  the  Greeks  with 
those  of  ue  Chinese,  with  additional  Evi- 
dence to  prove  that  China  was  known  to 
tlie  Greeks,  and  that  the  Serica  of  Clas- 
sical Authors  is  China,  1806,  4to;  Illus- 
trations of  an  Oriental  Zodiac  preserved 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  at  Paris,  and 
which  was  discovered  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  1812,  foL  He  died  in 
1819. 

HAGUE,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  moti- 
cal  composer  bora  in  1769  at  Tadcaster, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  removed  earlv  in  life 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Manini,  and  displayed  great  skill  as  a 
violinist.  In  1785  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  studied  under  Salomon  and  Dr. 
Cooke;  and  in  1794  he  was  admitted  to 
the  deffree  of  Mus.  Doc.  In  1799  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Randall  as  professor  of 
music  at  Cambridge.  In  his  earlier  days 
he  was  the  instructor  of  Dr.  Crotch,  who 
always  entertained  for  him  the  strongest 
affection.     He  died  in  1821. 

HAHN,  (Simon  Frederic,)  a  publicist 
and  historian,  bora  in  1692  at  Kloster- 
bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  educated 
at  Halle,  where  he  studied  the  law. 
When  he  was  fourteen  he  pronounced  a 
Latin  harangue  on  the  origin  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bergen,  which  was  printed. 
He  soon  after  published  the  contmuation 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Bereen  by  Meibo- 
mius,  and  its  charter  from  Otho  the 
Great  He  gave  public  lectures  on  his- 
tory at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  he  was 
invited  to  succeed  Eckart  in  the  chair  of 
history  at  Helmstadt,  and  in  1725  he 
succeeded  him  as  histori<^ranher  and 
librarian  to  the  kine  of  England  and 
elector  of  Hanover,  &e  duties  of  which 
offices  he  discharged  till  his  death  in  1729. 
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He  wrote,  in  Oerman,  a  History  of  the 
Empire^  of  which  the  first  4  vols  appeared 
in  1731.  He  also  published,  Coilectio 
MoDYunentomm  veterum  et  recent,  ine- 
ditonun,  2  rch,  8vo. 

HAHNEMANN,  (Samuel,)  a  cele- 
kated  physician,  the  founder  of  Homoe- 
opathy, was  bom  in  1755  at  Meissen,  of 
poor  parents.  He  was  received  doctor  in 
phync  at  Heidelberg  in  1781,  and  dis- 
covered in  1790  the  new  system  which 
be  afterwards  designated  Homceopathy. 
He  continued  until  1820  his  experiments 
and  researches,  and  then  pubUshed  the 
lesolt  of  his  labours,  under  the  title  of 
Mati^re  M^'cale  Pure.  In  1829  he 
published  his  Theory  of  Chronic  Diseases 
and  their  Remedies,  of  which  he  gave  a 
seeond  edition  in  1840.  To  those  works 
Buist  be  added  his  Organon  de  I'Art  de 
Gui^rir,  which  ran  through  five  editions. 
Just  before  his  death  he  learned  Uiat 
Homoeopathy  was  about  to  have  a  chair 
at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  hospitals 
as  all  the  Austrian  states,  at  Berlin,  and 
London.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1843.  . 

HAILLAN,  (Bernard -de  Girard  Seig- 
neur do,)  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Bordeaux,  about  1535.  He  was  made 
Ittstoriographer  by  Charles  IX.  in  1571, 
on  which  occasion  he  renounced  Cal- 
vinism, in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
sad  eonformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
leligioii.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Henry 
III.  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  in 
1576  dedicated  to  Kim,  then  king,  hiB 
Historr  of  France,  for  which  he  was 
rewaroed  by  various  honours  and  emolu- 
senta.  He  accompanied  Noailles,  bishop 
of  Aoc|s,  on  his  erooassies  to  England  and 
Venice.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1610.  His 
History  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
tke  Death  of  Charles  Vl  I.,  was  published 
in  Paris,  1576,  1584,  fol.,  contmued  by 
aa  vnknown  hand  down  to  Louis  XL, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  reiffn  of 
Francis  I.  by  Amoul  du  Ferron,  Paris, 
1615,  1627,  2  vols,  fol  It  has  the  merit 
oC  being  the  first  body  of  French  history 
written  in  that  language.  It  is  loaded, 
aeeording  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  with 
tedioos  harangues,  mostly  translated  lite- 
rally Irom  the  Latin  work  of  Paulus 
JEmilius.  His  work,  De  TEtat  et  Succ^ 
des  Aflhires  de  France,  8vo,  1613,  con- 
tains several  curious  details,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted. 

HAINES,  (Joseph,)  better  known  by 
die  name  of  count  Haines,  was  a  come- 
dian of  wit  and  great  facetiousness.  He 
waa  obscurely  bom ;  but  the  liberal  sub- 
\ai  m  few  friends  enabled  him  to 
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enter  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  whitn 
his  talents  and  manners  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
afterwards  secretary  of  state,  and  minister 
at  Rvswick  congress.  He  attended  his 
friend  as  Latin  secretary,  but  he  betrayed 
the  state  secrets  with  which  he  was  con- 
fidentially entrusted;  and  thus  incapable  of 
this  office,  he  was  recommended  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  quitted  to  join  a  com- 
pla 


ly  of  strolling  players  at  Stourbridge 
tair.  He  gradually  rose  to  some  con- 
sequence, and  was  engaged  at  Drury- 
lane,  where  his  education,  his  wit,  and 
his  aereeable  conversation,  made  him  the 
friend  and  the  associate  of  the  great  and 
the  opulent  He  went  afterwards  as 
companion  to  the  English  ambassador  to 
France,  and  on  his  return  again  appeared 
on  the  staffe.  He  died  of  a  fever,  after 
a  few  days  illness. 

HAKEM-BAMRILL/IH,  third  of  the 
Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  succeeded  his 
father  Azia  in  996,  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
This  capricious  and  ferocious  despot  dis- 
r^^rded  all  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country,  ordered  all  the  shops  of 
Cairo  to  be  kept  open  and  lighted  through 
the  night,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced 
the  women  to  a  state  of  absolute  confine- 
ment, forbidding  the  inanufacture  of  any 
shoes  for  their  use.  As  a  punishment 
for  the  clamours  raised  on  this  account, 
he  caused  a  large  part  of  the  city  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  dekvered  the  rest  to  the 
pillage  of  his  guards,  who  had  for  many 
days  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  citiaens. 
He  afiected  a  great  seal  for  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  founded  mosques  and 
collies,  caused  many  splendid  copies  of 
the  Koran  to  be  made,  and  rooted  up  all 
the  vines  of  Upper  Egypt.  A  fancy  then 
seized  him  of  setting  up  a  new  re&gion. 
He  styled  himself  tne  visible  image  of 
God  upon  earth,  claimed  the  honours 
of  adoration  to  his  person,  and  caused 
the  mysteries  of  his  worship  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  mountain  near  Cairo ;  and, 
what  is  truly  extraordinary,  this  absurd 
faith  took  such  root,  that  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Libanus  of  the  present  day  retain 
a  conviction  of  the  existence  and  divinity 
of  the  khalif  Hakem.  He  persecuted  the 
Jews  and  Christians  both  m  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  demolished  the  famous  church 
of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  put 
a  stop  to  all  the  religious  ceremonies 
practised  there.  A  fit  of  levity  or  re- 
pentance, however,  led  him  to  order  the 
rebuilding  of  the  churches,  and  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  worship.  At  the  same 
time  he  undertook  the  more  dangerous 
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task  of  reforming  or  aboluhing  Maho- 
metism ;  he  suppressed  the  fast  of  Rama- 
dan and  the  five  daily  summonses  to 
Srayer,  and  interdicted  the  pil^image  to 
f  ecca.  This  impiety  proved  mtolerable 
to  his  subjects,  and  he  perished  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  named  Said  in  1021. 
HAKE  WILL,  (George,)  a  learned 
English  divine,  bom  at  Exeter  in  1579, 
and  educated  there,  and  at  St  Alban's 
hall,  Oxford,  where  he  so  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  b^  his  proficiency,  and 
his  skill  in  scholastic  disputations,  that 
when  he  was  only  of  two  years*  standing 
he  was  unanimously  elected  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  college,  mving  been  admitted 
into  orders,  he  travelled  abroad  for  further 
improvement,  and  after  his  return  home, 
in  1611,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.D»  He  was  next  appointed  chaplain 
to  prince  Charles,  and  obtained  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey  in  1616.  In  1621  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chaplain, 
and  at  the  same  time  lost  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther promotion  through  royal  patronage, 
in  consequence  of  the  ft'eedom  with  which 
he  wrote  against  the  projected  match  of 
the  prince  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  He 
presented  the  treatise  in  manuscript  to 
the  prince,  who,  within  less  than  two 
hours  after  he  had  received  it,  delivered 
k  to  his  father,  who  was  so  highly  offended 
at  it,  that  he  caused  the  author  to  be 
taken  into  custody.  He  was  soon  libe- 
rated, however,  and  was  some  time  after 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Heanton,  or 
Haynton,  near  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire ; 
and  in  1641,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Prideaux  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
he  was  elected  rector  of  Exeter  college. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
however,  he  resided  but  little  at  his  col- 
lege, chiefly  leading  a  recluse  life  at  his 
rectory.  When,  in  the  year  1648,  the 
parliamentary  visitors  required  a  per- 
emptory answer  in  writing  from  all  the 
members  of  the  university,  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  would  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  parliament?  he  was  one 
of  the  heads  of  colleges  who  replied  in 
the  affirmative ;  by  which  means  he  re- 
tained his  office  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1649.  Besides  several  single 
sermons  and  controversial  treatises,  he 
was  the  author  of  Scutum  Regium  adver- 
sus  omnes  Regicidas  et  Regicidarum 
Patronos,  ah  Initio  Mundi  usque  ad  In- 
teritum  Phocse  Imperatoris,  &c.  Lib.  III. ; 
The  Ancient  and  Ecclesiastical  Practice 
of  Confirmation,  confirmed  by  Arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture,  Reason,  Councils, 
Fathers,  and  later  Writers,  fire ;  -  Twelve 
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Sermons  concerning  David's  Vow  to  re- 
form himself,  his  Family,  and  his  King- 
dom, 1621, 8vo ;  and,  which  was  his  most 
important  work.  An  Apology  or  Decla- 
ration of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World, 
proving  that  it  doth  not  decay,  8ic.  in 
tour  books,  1627,  foL,  the  third  edition 
of  which,  printed  in  1635,  was  enlarged 
by  two  additional  books.  The  learning 
shown  in  this  treatise  is  very  extensive ; 
but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  per- 
ceive any  real  superiority  in  the  ancients. 
He  is  much  inferior  to  Lancilotti  in 
sprightliness  as  well  as  in  learning.— 
He  had  a  brother,  John,  who  was  mayor 
of  Exeter  in  1632;  and  an  elder  brother, 
William,  who  was  of  Exeter  college,  and 
removed  thence  to  Lincoln's-inn,  where 
he  arrived  at  eminence  in  the  study  of 
the  common  law.  Being  a  Puritan,  he 
had  great  interest  with  the  prevaUing 
party  in  the  civil  war.  He  published, 
among  other  pieces,  The  Liberty  of  the 
Subject  against  the  pretended  Power  of 
Impositions,  &c.  1641,  4to. 

HAKLUYT,  (Richard,)  a  celebrated 
naval  historian,  bom  in  or  near  London 
about  1553,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  read  public  lectures 
upon  cosmography  and  the  collateral 
sciences,  which  appeared  so  useful  to'  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  that  he  made  some  pro- 
posals for  establishing  a  lecture  on  navi- 
fation  at  Oxford,  though  they  were  not 
rought  to  effect.  The  name  of  Hakluyt 
became  known  to  persons  abroad  engaged 
in  similar  studies,  and  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Abraham  Ortelius 
and  Gerard  Mercator.  In  1582  he  pub- 
lished a  small  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Discoveries,  which  was  well  received. 
Soon  after,  he  was  engaged  as  chaplain 
to  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  in  his  embassy  to 
France,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
During  his  absence,  being  then  M.A» 
and  in  orders,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Bristol.  At  Paris  he  procured  the  puln 
lication  of  a  French  account  of  Florida» 
by  captain  Loudonniere  and  other  ad- 
venturers, edited  by  Martin  Basanier,  a 
professor  of  mathematics.  This  he  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  published  in  1587, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  at  Paris 
an  improved  edition  of  Peter  Martyr't 
work,  De  Orbe  novo,  8vo,  which  at  his 
suggestion  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Endish,  under  the  title  of  The  Historie 
of  the  West  Indies,  fire.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  memorable  yew  1.58% 
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and  applied  himself  to  methodize  the 
naval  history  of  England  more  accurately 
and  more  extensively  than  had  ever  yet 
been  attempted,  in  which  he  was,  as 
usual,  encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh* 
He  applied  himself  also  to  collect,  trans- 
late, and  digest,  all  voyages,  journals, 
narratives,  patents,  letters,  instructions, 
&C.,  relating  to  the  English  navigations, 
which  he  could  procure  either  in  print  or 
MS.;  and  towards  the  end  of  1589  he 
publuhed  these  collections  in  fol.,  with  a 
dedication  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
who  was  a  principal  patron  and  promoter 
of  the  work.  He  still  proceeded  with 
his  collections  of  English  voyages,  till  he 
had  increased  them  to  3  vols,  fol.  In 
1601  he  published  a  translation  from  the 
Portuguese  of  Antonio  Galvano's  History 
of  Discoveries,  4to.  He  was  appointed 
in  1605  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westmm- 
ster,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Wether* 
ingset,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  sum  of  his 
ecclesiastical  promotions.  In  1609  he 
published  a  translation  of  Ferdinand  de 
Soto's  Description  of  Florida,  4  to.  He 
died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  His  MSS.  came  into 
the  hands  of  Purchas,  author  of  The 
Pilgrim,  who  made  use  of  them  in  his 
collection.  The  name  of  our  author  has 
been  perpetuated  in  Hakluyt's  Headlaudi 
a  promontory  on  the  continent  of  Green- 
land, to  called  by  the  navigator  Hudson 
in  1608.  His  works  have  l^en  reprinted 
in  5  vols,  4to,  London,  1809—1813. 

HALDE,  (John  Baptist  du,)  a  learned 
Jesot^  bom  at  Paris  m  1674.  He  was 
secretary  to  father  le  Tellier,  confessor 
to  Lfouis  XI y.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  Lettres  ^ifiantes  et 
cnrieuses,  and  as  the  author  or  compiler 
of  the  Description  historique,  g6ogra- 
phlque,  et  physique  de  I'Empire  de  la 
Chine,  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chinoise,  4  vols, 
foL  Paris,  1735;  and  4  vohi,  4to,  the 
Hague,  1736.  This  is  reckoned  the  most 
eomplete  account  of  that  vast  empire 
which  has  appeared  in  Europe,  and  was 
translated  into  Enelish,  witn  some  re- 
trrachments,  by  R.  Brookes,  4  vols,  8vO| 
London,  1736.    He  died  in  1743. 

HALE,  (Sir  Matthew,)  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  born  at  Alderley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  November  1,  1609.  His 
Cuher  was  a  barrister  of  Lincoln  *8-inn,  a 
man  of  such  tenderness  of  conscience,  as 
to  withdraw  from  his  profession  because 
lie  was  unwilling  to  tamper  with  truth  in 
giving  that  colour  to  pleadings  which 
barristers  call  '*  dcinf  their  best  for  their 
dienti"  and  be  retired  to  his  estate  in 
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the  country,  where  he  died  in  1614,  whas 
hb  son  was  but  five  years  old.  His 
mother  died  two  years  before,  and  young 
Hale  was  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  relation,  Anthony  Kingscot,  Esq., 
who  placed  him  under  the  care  of  A£r, 
Staunton,  vicar  of  W^ootton-under-Edge, 
a  noted  Puritan.  In  1626  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  under 
the  tuition  of  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  another 
Puritan.  Here,  however,  he  fell  into 
many  levities  and  extrava|;ances,  and 
was  preparing  to  go  along  with  his  tutor, 
who  went  chaplain  to  lord  Vere  into  the 
Low  Countries,  with  a  resolution  of  enter- 
ing himself  into  the  prince  of  Orange's 
army,  when  he  was  diverted  from  this 
design  by  being  engaged  in  a  law-suit 
with  Sir  William  Whitmore,  who  laid 
claim  to  part  of  his  estate.  Afterwards, 
by  the  persuasions  of  serjeant  Glanville, 
who  happened  to  be  his  counsel  in  this 
case,  and  nad  an  opportunity  of  observing 
his  capacity,  he  resolved  upon  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  November  8,  1629.  Sensible  of  the 
time  he  had  lost  in  frivolous  pursuits,  he 
now  studied  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  From  this  time  he  forsook  all 
his  gay  companions,  dividing  his  whole 
time  between  the  duties  of  religion  and 
the  studies  of  his  profession.  Noy,  th^ 
attorney-general,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  profession,  took 
early  notice  of  him,  and  directed  him  in 
his  studies.  He  abo  attracted  the  notice 
of  Selden,  who  not  only  lived  in  great 
friendship  with  him,  but  made  him  one  of 
his  executors.  He  also  prescribed  to  him 
a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  study,  so  that 
he  attained  to  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  divinity,  the  civil  law,  the  mathematics, 
physic,  anatomy,  and  surgery.  He  was 
also  very  conversant  in  experimental 
philosophy,  and  in  ancient  history  and 
chronology.  It  was  by  indefatigable  ap- 
plication that  he  acquired  so  great  an 
extent  of  knowledge.  He  rose  early, 
was  never  idle,  and  scarce  ever  held  any 
discourse  about  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  except  with  some  few  in  whom  he 
confided.  He  entered  into  no  oorrespoiv 
dence,  unless  on  necessary  business  or 
matters  of  learning,  and  spent  very  little 
time  at  his  meals.  He  always  rose  from 
dinner  with  an  appetite,  and  able  to  enter 
with  an  unclouded  mind  on  any  serious 
emplo}rment  that  might  present  itself. 
Some  time  before  the  civil  wars  broke 
out,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  began 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  but  he 
made  a  resolution,  to  which  he  steadily 
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Hdhered,  not  to  take  any  part  in  the 
political  dittentionB  and  contests  of  that 
agitated  period.  He  often  relieired  the 
royalists  in  their  necessities,  which  so 
ingratiated  him  with  them,  that  he  be- 
came generally  employed  Inr  them  in  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
to  the  eari  of  Strafford,  archbishop  Laud, 
and  king  Charles  himself;  as  also  to 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  H<^- 
Umd,  lord  Capel,  and  lord  Craven.  In 
1643  he  took  the  Covenant,  and  appeared 
several  times  with  other  lay-persons 
among  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  After- 
wards, though  no  man  more  lamented 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  he  took  the 
oath  called  The  Engagement;  and,  (Janu- 
ary 1652,)  was  one  of  those  appointed 
to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  law.  In 
1653  he  was  by  writ  made  serjeant-at- 
law,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench.  He  had  at  first  serious 
scruples  concerning  the  authority  under 
which  he  was  to  act ;  and,  after  having 
gone  two  or  three  circuits,  he  reftised  to 
try  any  more  criminals.  When  Cromwell 
died.  Hale  not  only  excused  himself  from 
accepting  the  mourning  that  was  sent 
him,  but  also  reftised  the  new  commission 
offered  him  by  Richard;  alleging,  that 
''he  could  act  no  longer  under  such 
•nthority."  He  did  not  sit  in  Cromweirs 
second  parliament  in  1655;  but  in  Ri- 
chard's, which  met  in  January  1658-9,  he 
was  one  of  the  burffesses  for  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  the  healing  parliament 
in  1660,  which  recalled  Charles  II.,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  kniehts  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  Charles  II.,  upon 
his  return,  recalled  him  in  June,  by  writ, 
to  the  depee  of  seijeantp-at-law ;  and 
upon  settling  the  courts  in  Westminster 
Hall,  constituted  him,  in  November,  chief 
baron  of  the  Excheouer,  and  afterwards 
kniffhted  him,  though  much  against  his 
incunation.  He  continued  eleven  years 
in  this  place,  and  greatly  raised  the  repu- 
tation of  the  court  by  his  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  In  1671  he  was 
made  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Five  years  after  he  was  seiied 
with  illness,  which  terminated  in  dropsy, 
of  which  he  died,  December  25th,  1676. 
Ha  was  twice  married,  and  had  by  his 
first  wife  ten  children,  all  of  whom  he 
outlived,  except  his  eldest  daughter  and 
youngest  son.  The  male  line  of  the  family 
became  extinct  in  1784,  by  the  death  of 
his  great  grandson.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Burnet,  Roscoe,  and  Williams ; 
and  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  him  are 
given  by  Roger  North,  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
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Keeper  Guilford.  He  wrote.  An  Essay 
touching  the  Gravitation  or  Non-gravi* 
tation  of  Fluid  Bodies,  and  the  Reasons 
thereof;  Difficiles  NugSB,  or  Observaticma 
touching  the  Torricellian  Experiment, 
and  the  various  solutions  of  tne  same, 
especially  touching  the  Weight  and  Elas- 
ticity of  the  Air ;  Observations  touching 
the  Principles  of  natural  Motion,  and 
especially  touching  Rarefieiction  and  Con- 
densation; Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine;  The  Primitive  Origination  of 
Mankind,  considered  and  explained  ac- 
cording to  the  Light  of  Nature,  &c.  He 
left  also  other  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1805,  under  the  title  of  Moral  and 
Religious  Works,  2  vols,  8vo.  It  must 
not  be  concealed  that  this  otherwise 
learned  and  sagacious  man  was  so  far 
prejudiced  by  early  opinions,  as  to  believe 
m  witchcraft,  and  to  preside  on  the  trials 
of  some  persons  accused  of  it  His  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  History  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  of  England,  have  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death. 

HALES,  orDE  HALES,  (Alexander,) 
a  celebrated  scholastic  divine  and  philo- 
sopher of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Gloucestershire,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Hales  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
educated  probably  at  Oxford,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where. 
he  soon  distinguished  himself.  After 
taking  his  degree  of  doctor,  he  attracted 
a  crowd  of  pupib,  among  whom  were  the 
fomous  Duns  Scotus,  and  John  Fidansa, 
afterwards  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  cardinal  Bonaventure.  So  great  was 
his  reputation  for  profound  knowledge  in 
phUosophy  and  theology,  that  he  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor.  In 
1222  he  embraced  the  monastic  state 
among  the  Friars  Minims  at  Paris,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  died  in  1245.  Of  the  different  pub- 
lications to  which  his  name  was  prefixed, 
the  only  one  that  can  with  certainty  bo 
pronounced  genuine  is  the  Summa  uni- 
versse  Theolc^ise,  or  Commentaries  on 
the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  which  ha 
undertook  by  order  of  Innocent  IV.,  and 
which  was  nrst  printed  at  Nuremberg  in 
1482,  foL,  and  afterwards  at  Basle  in 
1502,  at  Venice  in  1575  and  1576,  and 
at  Cologne  ui  1622. 

HALES,  (John,)  a  learned  English 
divine  and  critic,  usually  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  the  ever^nemorablef 
was  bom  at  Bath,  in  1584,  and  educated 
at  Mells  and  Killmaston,in  Somersetshire, 
and  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
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recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  then  warden  of  Merton 
college,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  institution  in 
1606.  Of  his  assistance  Sir  Henry  availed 
himself,  as  well  as  of  that  of  other  able 
scholars,  abroad  and  at  home,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  his  fine  edition  of 
the  works  of  SL  Chrysostom.  Haies's 
skill  in  Greek  also  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed Greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and, 
m  1612,  professor  of  that  lan^age  to 
the  university.  In  1613,  upon  uxe  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  he  was  selected 
by  the  university  to  pronounce  his  funeral 
oration,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  fellow  of  Eton  college,  being 
then  in  orders.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am- 
bassador to  the  Hague,  as  his  chaplain  ; 
by  which  means  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  admission  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  at  whose  open  sessions  he  was  con- 
stantly present;  and  he  was  also  intro- 
duced to  Bogerman,  president  of  the 
Synod,  and  to  other  leading  men.  The 
efSect  of  these  proceedings  upon  his  own 
mind  was,  that  he  became  a  convert  to 
Arminianism.  This  appears  from  a  letter 
written  by  his  friend,  Anthony  Farindon, 
prefixed  to  Hales*s  Golden  Kemains,  in 
which  that  gentleman  says,  **  that  in  his 
yo«inger  days  he  was  a  Calviuist,  and 
even  then  when  he  was  employed  in  that 
synod;  and  at  the  well-pressing  of  St. 
John  iii.  16,  by  Episcopius  there,  /  bid 
JoJm  Calvm  good  night,  as  he  has  oAen 
told  me."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
from  his  sermons,  that  ne  became  a 
decided  anti-predestinarian,  although  he 
pleads  strongly  for  a  toleration  between 
the  two  parties,  and  thinks  they  may  re- 
main in  Christian  charity  with  each  other. 
It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  should  be 
induced  by  the  arguments  advanced  in 
this  synod  to  think  with  indifference  of 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  necessary 
artide  of  faith.  This,  however,  seenu 
obvious  from  some  passages  in  his  tract 
on  Schism;  and  sucli  was  his  fVee  and 
open  manner  both  of  talking  and  writing 
on  these  subjects,  that  he  soon  incurred 
the  snspicion  of  inclining  to  Socinianism. 
His  biographers,  however,  all  allow  tliat 
be  may  be  classed  among  those  divines 
who  were  afiterwards  called  Latitudina- 
rians.  About  1636  he  wrote  his  tract  on 
Schisn,  for  the  use  of  his  friend  Chilling 
worth,  in  which  he  expresses  -his  senti- 
ments on  liturgies,  forms  of  worship,  &c., 
in  exact  conformity  with  those  who  are 
for  dispensing  with  all  obligations  of  the 
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kind  in  established  churches.  Being  in 
formed  that  Laud  was  displeased  with 
his  tract,  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of 
himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  grace, 
who,  in  1638,  sent  for  him  to  Lambeth, 
and,  after  a  conference  of  several  hours, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Hey- 
lin*s  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  appears  to  have 
been  reconciled  to  him,  and  in  1639  he 
made  him  a  canon  of  Windsor,  of  which, 
however,  he  was  deprived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  in  1642. 
About  the  beginning  of  1645  he  retired 
from  his  rooms  in  the  college  to  private 
lodgings  at  Eton,  where  he  remained  for 
three  months  in  close  seclusion,  and,  it  is 
said,  living  only  upon  bread  and  beer. 
He  was  permitted,  however,  to  retain  his 
fellowship  for  some  time»  though  he  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant ;  but 
upon  his  refusal  to  take  the  Engagement, 
or  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  as  then  established,  without 
a  king  or  House  of  Lords,  he  was  ejected. 
From  this  time  he  imderwent  haridships 
and  difficulties,  which  he  sustained  with 
fortitude  and  cheerfidness.  He  soon 
afterwards  accepted  of  an  offer  made 
him  by  a  lady  named  Salter,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Eton,  to  reside  at  her  house, 
and  receive  a  small  salary  for  acting  as 
tutor  to  her  son.  In  this  situation  he 
also  officiated  as  chaplain,  performing  the 
service  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  upon  the  issu- 
ing of  a  proclamation  by  the  government, 
in  which  all  persons  were  forbidden  to 
harbour  malignants,  (as  the  royalists  who 
would  not  take  the  Engagement  were 
called,)  he  withdrew  to  private  lodgings 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  finances,  however,  soon  became  ex- 
hausted, so  that  he  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  support,  to  sell 
the  greatest  part  of  his  vduable  Ubrary. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1656,  and 
was  buried  in  Eton  churchyard.  In 
person,  he  was  of  an  ingenuous  and  open 
countenance,  sanguine,  cheerful,  and 
sprightly;  his  body  was  well  propor- 
tioned, and  his  movements  were  alert  and 
active.  Notwithstanding  his  errors,  he  was 
esteemed  a  good  man  by  those  who  knew 
him,  and  an  able  writer,  as  appears  by 
the  testimonies  of  lord  Clarendon,  lord 
Say  and  Sele,  bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Heylin, 
Andrew  Marvel,  Wood,  Stillinefleet,  and 
others.  Hales  never  publishea  anything 
except  his  oration  at  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley.  In  1 659  there  appeared 
a  collection  of  his  works  with  this  title. 
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Oolden  Remains  of  the  eyer-memoniMe 
Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton  College,  &c.  en- 
larged in  a  second  edition  in  1673,  with 
a  Preface  by  bishop  Pearson*  In  1677 
there  appeared  another  collection  of  his 
works,  entitled.  Several  Tracts  by  the 
ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  &c 
In  1765  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  lord 
Hailes,  edited  a  beautiful  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  3  vols,  12mo,  with  a  very 
few  alterations  of  obsolete  words,  and  cor- 
rections in  spelling,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson 
blames  him  for  taking  these  liberties. 
Hales  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
wits  of  his  time,  particularly  lord  Falk- 
land, Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  Ben  Jonson. 

HALES,  or  HAYLES,  (John,)  a 
learned  Englishman,  bom  at  Halden, 
in  Kent,  and  liberally  educated,  although 
at  no  university.  He  became  an  ex- 
cellent Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scho- 
lar, and  was  well  skilled  in  the  muni- 
cipal laws  and  antiquities.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  clerk  of  the 
hanaper,  and  in  1548  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  inquire  into  enclosures, 
decayed  houses,  and  the  unlawful  con- 
verting of  arable  land  into  pasture,  for 
the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  &c.;  on 
which  occasion  he  made  an  excellent 
charge,  which  is  printed  at  length  by 
Strype.  He  founded  a  free-school  at 
Coventry,  and  for  the  use  of  the  scholars 
there  he  wrote,  Introductiones  ad  Gram- 
maticam,  Latin  and  English.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  High  Way  to  No- 
bility, Lond.  4to;  and  translated  into 
English  Plutarch's  Precepts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  good  Health,  Lond.  1543, 
8vo.  Beine  a  zealous  Protestant,  he 
went  abroad  during  Mary's  reign,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  mani- 
fested his  loyalty  in  An  Oration  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  her  first  entrance  to 
her  reign.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  in 
favour  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  to  the  crown. on  the  demise  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  so  displeased  with  it, 
that  she  committed  the  author  to  the 
Tower.  He  died  in  1672.  Some  of  his 
MSS.  are  in  the  Harleian  collection. 

HALES,  (Stephen,)  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher  and  pious  divine,  bom  at 
Beakebom,  or  Beckesboum,  in  Kent,  in 
1677,  and  educated  at  Bene't  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
Botany  and  anatomy  occupied  his  hours 
of  relaxation  while  at  Cambridge,  his 
companion  in  which  was  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Dr.  Stukeley.  He  was  advanced 
BMccessively  to  the  perpetual  curacv  of 
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Teddmgton,  near  Twickenham,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  to  the  livings  of  Portlock,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  Farringdon,  in  Hamp- 
shire. He  resided  to  the  end  of  his 
life  at  Teddinffton,  where  he  was  visited 
by  persons  of  rank  and  taste,  amongst 
others  by  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
after  whose  death  Hales  was  made  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  princess  dowager. 
Having  been  elected  aiellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1717,  he  communicated  to 
that  leamed  body  his  first  essay  in  Vege- 
table Physiology,  containing  an  account 
of  some  experiments  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  sun  s  heat  in  raising  the  sap.  In 
1727  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his 
Veeetable  Staticks,  in  8vo,  illustrated 
with  plates,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1731,  followed  after- 
wards by  several  others.  This  work  was 
translated  into  French  by  Buffon  in  1735, 
and  into  Italian  by  a  Neapolitan  lady 
named  Ardinghelli,  in  1756.  There  are 
also  German  and  Dutch  versions  of  it. 
The  original  book  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  entitled,  Statical  Essays, 
of  which  the  second,  relating  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals,  was 
called  Hsemastatics,  and  came  out  in 
1733.  In  this  the  subject  of  the  urinary 
calculus  also  is  treated  chemically  and 
medically.  He  performed  a  valuable 
service  Co  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
poor,  by  ]^rinting  anonymously,  A  friendly 
Admonition  to  the  Drinkers  of  Gin, 
Brandy,  and  other  spirituous  Liquors, 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
and  distributed  gratis.  In  1 739  he  printed 
Philosophical  Experiments  on  Sea-water, 
Com,  Flesh,  and  other  Substances,  8vo, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  navigators. 
A  paper  on  a  similar  subiect,  and  on  the 
solution  of  the  stone  in  tne  bladder,  ob- 
tained for  him,  in  the  same  year,  the  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  One  of 
the  most  useful  of  his  inventions  was  that 
of  ventilators  for  renewing  the  air  in 
mines,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  the  holds 
of  ships,  which  he  disclosed  to  the  Royal 
Socie^  in  1 741 .  His  plans  for  producmg 
a  free  circulation  of  air  were  also  applied 
by  him  for  the  cleansing  and  the  preser- 
vation of  com.  His  attention  to  medical 
subjects  was  further  evinced  by  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  describing 
a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into  the 
abdomen  after  tapping ;  by  some  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  tar-water ;  and 
by  a  detection  of  the  fallacious  boasta 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  a  lithontriptic, 
called  the  Liouid  Shell.  A  sermon  wnich 
he  preached  before  the  College  of  Phyai- 
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tkoM,  in  1751,  on  Dr.  Crowne't  founda- 
tion, ccmtains  some  curiotu  physiological 
remarks  relative  to  the  beneyolence  of 
the  Deity,  as  displayed  in  the  human 
frame.  His  reputation  led  to  his  being 
elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1753,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  died  that  year.  In  1732  he  had 
been  appointed,*  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, a  trustee  for  settling  a  colony  in 
Geoi^a.  In  1 733  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford presented  him  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  His  parochial  duties,  and  the  unin- 
terrupted pursuit  of  his  useful  studies, 
continued  to  occupy  him  to  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  dunujg^  which  he  was  never 
Ibrsaken  by  his  habitual  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  of  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  through  life  without  an  enemv ; 
and  perhaps  the  records  of  biography 
cannot  proauce  a  character  more  marlLed 
by  the  union  of  blamelessness  with  active 
benevolence.  Pope  has  recorded  ''plain 
pamo  Hale"  as  his  model  of  sincere 
pieU*.  Haller  describes  him  as  "  pious, 
modest,  indefatigable,  and  born  for  the 
discovery  of  truth.*'  He  died  at  Ted- 
dingtoo  in  January  1761,  in  hb  eighhr- 
foorth  year,  and  was  buried  under  the 
tower  of  the  church,  which  he  had  rebuilt 
at  his  own  expense.  The  princess  of 
Wales  erected  a  monument  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

UALHED,  (Nathaniel  Brassey,)  an 
eminent  Orientalist,  bom  in  1751,  and 
edocated  at  Harrow  SchooL  He  after- 
wards became  a  civO  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Bengal. 
He  jpublished,  A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws 
on  Ordinations  of  the  Pundits,  from  a 
Persian  translation,  1776,  4to;  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Bengal  Language,  printed 
at  Hoogl;^,  in  Bengal,  1778,  4to;  and 
A  Narrative  of  the  Events  which  have 
happened  in  Bombay  and  Bengal  rela- 
tive to  the  Mahratta  Empire  since  July 
1777,  1779,  8vo.  He  subsequentiy  re- 
turned to  England,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough 
of  Lyminffton.  He  published.  Imitations 
of  me  Epigrams  of  Martial,  in  four  parts, 
1703-94,  4to;  and.  Testimonies  to  the 
Anthenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Richard 
Bnlhenf  and  of  hb  Mission  to  recall 
Uie  Jews,  1795,  8vo.  He  died  in  1830. 
He  brought  from  the  East  Indies  a 
valuable  collection  of  Oriental  MSS., 
which  he  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum. 

HALi-BEIOH,  a  Pole,  of  tiie  seven- 
teenth century,  whose  original  name  was 
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Albert  Bobowski,  was  bom  a  Christian ; 
but,  being  taken  by  the  Tartars  while  a 
child,  was  sold  to  the  Turks,  who  edu- 
cated him  in  their  religion.    He  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  seventeen  languages, 
among  the  rest,  of  the  French,  English, 
and  German,  having  had  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  these  countries;   and  became 
first  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  to  the  grand 
seignior.    He  translated  into  the  Turkish 
language  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  all  the  Bible.     He  com- 
posed a  Turkish  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  other  things  which  were  never  printed. 
His  principal  work  is,  A  Treatise  upon 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  PUgrim- 
ages  to  Mecca,  their  Circumcision,  and 
Manner  of  Visiting  the  Sick ;  which  he 
was  induced  to  write  bv  Dr.  Smith,  chap- 
lain to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Porte, 
who  gave  the   MS.   to   Dr.  Hyde,   by 
whom  it  was  published  in  Latin,  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Itinera  Mundi  ab  Abra- 
hamo  Peritsol,  Oxford,  1691.     His  death, 
which  happened  in  1675,  prevented  the 
execution  of  a  desisn  which  he  had  formed 
of  retiuiiing  to  the  Christian   religion. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  Ricaut, 
the  consul  of  Smyrna,  with  some  mate- 
rials for  his  book,  entitled.  The  Present 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
HALIFAX.     SeeSAViLB. 
HALKET,  (Lady  Anne,)  a  learned 
lady,  bom  in  London  in  1632,  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Murray,  preceptor  to 
Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  provost  of  Eton 
College ;  her  mother  was  sub- governess  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  princess 
Elizabeth.     Theology  and  physic  were 
her  favourite  studies ;  and  she  became  so 
well  versed  in  the  latter  art,  and  in  the 
practice  of  surgery,  that  she  was  con- 
sulted by  the  first  personages  in  the 
kingdom.     She  was  a  faithml  royalist, 
and  a  stiflferer  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 
In  1656  she  married  Sir  James  Halket, 
to  whom  she  bore  four  children.   During 
her  first  pregnancy  she  wrote,  under  the 
apprehension  that  she  should  not  survive 
her  accouchement,  a  tract,  entitled.  The 
Mother's  Will  to  the  Unborn  Child.    She 
died  in  1699.      From  her  M8S.  was 
selected  a  volume  of  Meditations,  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1701. 

HALL,   or  HALLE,   (Edward,)    an 
English  lawyer  and  hbtoriographer,  bom, 

Srobably  about  the  last  year  of  the 
fteenth  century,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mildred,  London,  and  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  b^me  a  junior  fellow.  He 
afterwards  studied   at  GrayVinn,   and 
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resided  there  until  he  was  made  a  jnd^ 
in  the  sheriffs'  court.  After  he  had  been 
oslled  to  the  bar,  he  became  first  one  of 
the  common  Serjeants,  and  then  under- 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  London.  In  1533 
he  was  appointed  summer  reader  of 
Gray's-inn,  and  in  1540  double  reader  in 
Lent,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  sheriffii' 
court  About  the  same  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  supported  the  bill 
for  establishing  the  Six  Anicles,  by  which 
Popery  was  in  a  great  measure  upheld. 
He  died  in  1547.  He  wrote,  The  Union 
of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
printed  by  Berthelette,  in  small  folio,  in 
1542 ;  this  edition  is  now  exceedingly 
scarce;  Grafton  reprinted  it,  in  1548, 
fol. ;  this  was  continued  only  to  the  reign 
ofHenry  VIII.,  1532.  The  continuation, 
to  the  latter  end  of  that  king's  reign  in 
1546,  he  left  in  MS.,  which  Ming  into 
the  hands  of  Grafton,  he  completed  it, 
and  printed  it  in  1550.  In  1555  it  was 
prohibited  by  proclamation.  A  fourth 
edition  was  printed  in  London,  1809, 4  to. 
There  are  various  characters  given  of  this 
chronicle  by  antiquaries.  It  is  com- 
mended by  reck,  Stowe,  and  Hearne ;  but 
it  is  spoken  of  with  contempt  by  Foxe, 
Ascham,  Fiddes,  and  bishop  Nicolson. 

HALL,  (Richard,)  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  educated  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, which  his  principles  obliged  him 
to  leave  about  1572.  He  then  went  to 
Douay,  and  thence  to  Italy.  Return- 
ing afterwards  to  Douay,  he  obtained  a 
professorship  and  some  preferment.  He 
died  in  1604.  He  wrote  some  contro- 
versial works ;  but  he  is  chiefly  worthy 
of  notice  now,  as  the  author  of  that  Life 
of  Bishop  Fisher  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Bailey.  This  £uley,  who  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  sold  the  MS.  to  a 
bookseller,  by  whom  it  was  printed  in 
London  in  1655,  under  the  editor's  name. 
In  1739  another  edition  was  published 
in  London,  12mo,  edited  by  Coxeter.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  narrative  of  great  in- 
terest and  authenticity. 

HALL,    (Joseph,)    a  very  eminent, 

5ious,  and  learned  English  prelate,  bom 
uly  1,  1574,  in  Bristow-park,  in  the 
parish  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire. His  father  was  an  officer  to  Henry 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  then  president  of 
the  North,  and  under  him  had  the  govern- 
ment of  that  town.  His  mother  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  a  woman 
of  great  piety.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  admitted  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  chosen  scholar, 
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and  in  1595  he  becaoM  fellow.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  acquitted  himself  on  every 
public  trial  with  grvat  reputation.  He 
read  also  the  rhetoric  lecture  in  the 
schools,  but  resigned  it,  when  he  found 
that  it  interf^ed  with  the  study  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  he  soon  after  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1597  and  1598  his  Satires 
were  published  in  the  following  order: 
Virgiaemiarum  (Le.  a  gathering  or  harvest 
of  rods),  sixe  bookes.  First  uree  bookes 
of  tooth-lesse  Satyrs,  1.  Poetical ;  2.  Aca- 
demicall;  3.  Moral;  printed  by  T.Creede 
for  R.  Dexter.  The  three  last  bookes  of 
By  ting  Satyrs,  by  R.  Bradock  for  Dexter, 
1598;  both  parts,  1599.  Soon  after  his 
ordination  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  accepted  the  appointment, 
when  lady  Drury,  of  Suffeld,  offered  him 
the  rectoiT  of  Hiusted,  near  St  Edmunds- 
bury,  which  induced  him  to  relinquish 
the  school.  Two  years  after  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Winniff,  of 
Bretenham.  In  1605  he  accompanied 
Sir  Edmund  Bacon  to  Spa,  where  he  com- 
posed his  Second  Century  of  Meditations, 
the  first  having  been  published  befo|^e  he 
set  out.  At  Brussels  he  entered  into  a 
conference  with  Coster  the  Jesuit,  and 
had  his  own  religious  persuasion  con- 
firmed by  what  he  observed  of  the  prac- 
tices and  actual  state  of  the  Romish 
Church.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after, 
he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Richmond 
Palace  before  prince  Henry,  who  imme- 
diately made  him  one  of  nis  chaplains. 
About  this  time  he  had  a  dispute  with 
his  patron,  Sir  Robert  Drury,  who  had 
detained  about  10/.  per  annum  belon^ng 
to  the  living  of  Halsted,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Hall,  who  assured 
him  that  with  such  a  .deduction  it  was 
an]  inadequate  maintenance,  and  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  write  books  in  order 
to  be  able  to  buy  some.  He  was  about 
to  resign  Halsted,  when  Edward  lord 
Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  gave 
him  the  donative  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross, 
in  Essex.  About  the  same  time  (1612) 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was 
next  made  a  prebendary  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Wolverhampton,  a 
very  small  endowment,  but  acceptable 
to  him  from  the  prospect  it  afforded  of 
public  usefulness.  In  1616  he  attended 
the  embassy  of  James  Hay,  viscount 
Doncaster,  into  France,  and  during  his 
absence  James  I.  performed  a  promise 
he  had  made  before  his  setting  out,  of 
conferring  upon  him  the  deanery  of  Wor- 
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In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Scotland  as  one  of 
nis  chaplains ;  but  on  his  return  it  was 
insuiuated  to  his  majesty  that  Hall  leaned 
too  much  to  the  Presbyterian  interpreta- 
tion of  the  five  points,  the  discussion  of 
which  at  that  time  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Protestant  world :  on  this  he  was 
required  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing, 
with  which  the  king  was  so  well  satisfied, 
that  he  command^  it  to  be  read  in  the 
miiversity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1618  Hall 
was  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  along 
with  Dr.  Carletun,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
afterwards  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Davenant, 
master  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  Dr.  Ward,  master  of  Sidney;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  requiring  his 
return  after  about  two  months,  his  place 
was  supi>lied  by  Dr.  Goad.  During  his 
short  residence,  however,  he  preached  a 
Latin  sermon  before  the  synod,  and  on 
his  departure,  among  other  honourable 
testimonies  of  their  esteem,  received  from 
them  a  rich  gold  medal,  which  is  painted 
sus|>ended  on  his  breast  in  the  fine  por- 
trait now  in  £mmanuel  colleee.  It  ap- 
pears, by  hie  treatise  entitled  Via  Media, 
that  he  was  not  extremely  rigid  with 
respect  to  all  the  five  points ;  but  his  was 
not  an  age  for  moderation,  and  no  party 
•ought  a  middle  way.  In  1624  he  re* 
fused  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester ;  but  in 
1627  be  accepted  that  of  Exeter,  holding 
with  it  in  commendam  the  rectory  of 
8l  &«ock,  in  Cornwall.  At  this  time 
he  ap^ars  again  to  have  lain  under  the 
sa^ndon  of  being  a  favourer  of  the 
Poritans.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
rdigious  principles  which  he  inculcated 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  much 
more  consonant  to  what  the  Puritans 
maintained,  than  the  Arminianism  for 
which  Laud  contended,  but  at  the  same 
time  bishop  Hall's  zeal  for  epbcopacy 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  sup- 
porter of  the  Church.  Few  men,  mdeed, 
wrote  more,  or  sufibred  more,  in  the 
cause.  He  pabllshed,  even  when  pub- 
lufaing  became  hazardous,  several  able 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  Liturgy  and 
Chorch  Discipline ;  and  was  the  powerftil 
antagonist  ot  Marshall,  Calamy,  Toung, 
Kewcomen,  and  Spurstow,  the  authors  of 
tiie  celebrated  book  called  Smectymnus. 
On  die  15th  of  November,  1641,  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  ; 
Vat  on  the  30th  of  December  following, 
having  joined  with  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  eleven  other  prelates,  in  a 
protest  against  the  validity  of  such  laws 
as  abould  be  made  during  their  compelled 
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absence  from  parliament,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  his  brethren 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1642.  Shortly 
afier,  they  were  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons  of  high  treason,  and  on  their 
appearance  in  parliament  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  contempt. 
The  Commons,  however,  did  not  think 
fit  to  prosecute  the  charge  of  high  treason, 
having  gained  their  immediate  purpose 
by  driving  them  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Hall  and  his  brethren  were 
ordered  to  be  dismissed ;  but  upon  another 
pretext  they  were  again  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  it  was  not  until  June  follow- 
ing that  he  was  finally  released,  on  giving 
bail  for  5,000/.  He  immediate^  re- 
turned to  Norwich,  and  being  received 
with  rather  more  respect  than  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  then  state  of  popular 
opinion,  he  resumed  his  functions,  fre- 
quently preaching,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
crowded  audiences,  and  enjoying  the 
forbearance  of  the  predominant  party  tiU 
the  beginning  of  April  1643,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  About  this  time,  the  ordinance 
for  sequestering  notorious  delinauents 
having  passed,  and  Hall  being  incluaed  by 
name,  all  his  rents  were  stopped,  even  the 
half-year  then  due;  and  a  few  days  after, 
the  sequestrators  entered  his  palace,  and 
beean  the  work  of  devastation  with  un- 
feeling brutality,  seizing  at  the  same  time 
all  bis  property,  real  and  personal.  While 
he  remained  in  his  palace  he  was  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the 
soldiery  and  mob,  who  demolished  the 
windows  and  monuments  of  the  cathe- 
draL  At  length  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
his  house,  and  only  escaped  the  extremity 
of  violence  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor 
neighbour,  who  ofiered  him  shelter.  Some 
time  after,  the  sequestration  was  taken 
off  a  small  estate  which  he  rented  at 
Hicham,  near  Norwich,  to  which  he 
retired,  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  unmolested,  performing  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  pastor,  and  exercising  such 
hospitality  and  charity  as  his  scanty  means 
permitted.  He  died  September  8,  1656, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  m  the  churchyard  of  Higham. 
— Robert,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  clergy- 
man and  D.D.,  and  archdeacon  of  Corn- 
wall ;  and  another  son  (see  next  article), 
was  bishop  of  Chester.  Hall's  works  have 
been  published  at  various  periods  in  folio, 
quarto,  and  duodecimo.  They  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  in  10 
vols,  8vo,  1808.  The  Meditations  have 
been  often  reprinted.    His  Enochismus,  a 
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beautiful  treatise  on  the  mode  of  walking 
with  Ood,  was  translated  into  English  in 
1769.  As  a  moralist,  Hall  has  been  en- 
titled the  Christian  Seneca;  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  depth  of  thought,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  place  him  nearer 
our  own  times  than  many  of  his  contemr 
poraries,  while  he  adorned  his  age  by 
learning,  piety,  and  the  uniform  exercise 
of  all  the  Christian  graces.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  mention  a  prelate 
of  more  excellent  character,  or  one  of 
his  time  whose  talents  and  sufferings, 
whose  zeal  in  prosperity,  and  courage 
in  adversity,  deserve  more  honouraUe 
mention. 

HALL,  (George,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Waltham  Holy  Cross  in 
1612,  while  his  father  was  rector  there, 
and  was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  fellow.  In 
1639  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of 
Exeter.  In  1641  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Cornwall,  and  had  abo  the 
rectory  of  Minhinnet  in  that  county,  but 
was  sequestered  by  the  usurping  powers. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  £unt  made 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chester,  with  which  he  held  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  a  living  that  was  for 
several  turns  presented  to  the  bishops  of 
Chester.  He  published  some  sermons, 
and  a  treatise,  entitled,  The  Triumphs  of 
Rome  over  despised  Protestancy,  London, 
1655.  He  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  Exeter  college.     He  died  m  1668. 

HALL,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  noncon- 
formist, bom  at  Worcester  in  1610,  and 
educated  at  the  king's  school  there,  and 
at  Balliol  college,  Onord,  whence  he  soon 
removed  to  Pembroke,  where  he  had  for 
his  tutor  the  learned  Tliomas  Lushington. 
He  was  afterwards  master  of  the  free- 
school  at  King's  Norton,  and  curate  of 
the  ][>lace.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  retired  ana  studious  habits,  and 
although  averse  to  episcopacy  and  the 
ceremonies,  free  from  turbulence  or  open 
interference  in  the  commotions  of  the 
times.     He  died  in  1665. 

HALL,  (John,)  an  English  poet,  bora 
at  Durham  in  1627,  and  after  one  year 
spent  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
removed  to  Gray's-inn,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  entering  into  the 
politics  of  the  times,  and  writing  on 
subjects  favourable  to  the  rebellion,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  parliament,  who 
sent  him  into  Scotland  to  attend  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  afterwards  distinguished 
him  by  other  marks  of  favour :  but  being 
too  much  addicted  to  pleasure,  he  fell  a 
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sacrifice  to  its  indulgence,  and  died  in 

1656.  In  1646,  being  then  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  published  Horse  Vacivae, 
or  Essay es.  He  published  the  first  Eng- 
lish version  of  Longinus,  which  he  en- 
titled, The  Height  of  Eloquence,  Lond. 
1652,  8vo.  He. also  translated  Hierodes 
upon  tlie  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras, 

1657,  8vo.  Several  of  his  poems  are 
preserved  in  Nichols's  Select  Collection, 
reprinted  from  a  little  volume,  entitled, 
Poems  by  John  Hall,  Cambridge,  printed 
by  Roger  Daniel,  printer  to  the  Univer- 
sitie,  1646,  to  which  in  1647  was  added. 
The  Second  Booke  of  Divine  Poems  by 
J.  H.,  which  is  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce. 

HALL,  (Anthony,)  a  learned  editor, 
bom  at  Kirkbridge,  in  Cumberland,  in 
1679,  and  educated  at  Carlisle,  and  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1706.  In  1719,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hudson,  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  that  office.  He  afterwards 
completed  and  published  Hudson's  edition 
of  Josephus.  In  1720  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  Poyle,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  in  the  following  year  took 
his  degree  of  D,D.  He  died  in  1723. 
His  edition  of  Leland  de  Scriptoribus,  2 
vols,  8vo,  Oxford,  1709,  is  very  errone- 
ously printed.  He  also  published,  N.  Tri- 
vet! Annales,  1718,  8vo;  the  Continuation 
of  the  same,  1722,  8vo ;  and  drew  up 
the  account  of  Berkshire  for  the  Magna 
Britannia. 

HALL,  (Henry,)  a  learned  English 
divine,  bora  in  London  in  1716,  and 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  collie, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in 
1738.  In  1748  archbishop  Potter  ap- 
pointed him  his  librarian  at  Lambeth; 
and  archbishop  Herrine,  who  succeeded 
to  the  primacy,  not  only  continued  him 
in  that  office,  but,  on  his  taking  orders, 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chi^lains ;  and, 
in  April  1750,  collated  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Harbledown,  and  in  1 752  collated  him 
also  to  the  vicarage  of  Herae,  which  he 
held  by  dispensation ;  to  which  his  grace 
afterwards  added  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Orpington,  in  the  deanery  of  Shoreham. 
In  1756  he  vacated  Herae,  on  being  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  East  Peckham 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury. 
On  the  death  of  archbishop  Herring,  in 
1757,  Hall  resigned  the  liorariaiisbip  of 
Lambeth,  and  was  soon  after  presented 
by  his  grace's  executors  to  the  treasurer^ 
ship  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  He  died 
in  1763. 
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HALL,  (Robert,)  an  army  surgeon, 
bom  at  Haugh-head,  in  Roxburghshire,  in 
1763,  and  educated  at  the  fframmar^school 
of  Jedburgh.  After  studying  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  for  three  years 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  then  went 
to  London,  and  shorUv  after  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  navy.  After 
serving  for  some  time  in  the  Channel,  he 
sailed  as  first  nuite  of  a  seventy-four  to 
the  West  Lidies.  On  the  Jamaica  station 
he  remained  several  years ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  relinquished  the 
navy,  and  repaired  to  Edinburgh  to  prose- 
cute his  medical  studies.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  M.D.  he  settled  at  Jedburgh, 
and  thence  removed  to  London,  where 
he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He 
translaied  the  treatise  of  Spallanzani  on 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  that  of 
Guyton  de  Morveau  on  the  Means  of  puri- 
fying Lii£ected  Air,  and  arresting  the 
Progress  of  Contagion,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  canvasses  the  pretensions  of  Dr. 
James  Johnstone,  of  Worcester,  to  this 
discovery,  which  was  claimed  both  by 
Guyton  de  Morveau  and  Dr.  Carmichael 
Smjrth.  He  was  some  time  afterwards 
appointed  medical  officer  to  the  military 
division  of  the  expedition  sent  to  explore 
the  course  of  the  Niger.  He  died  in 
1824.  He  wrote.  Remarks  on  Cow-Pox ; 
Ohsenrations  on  the  Plague,  and  other 
Pestilential  Fevers;  Observations  on 
Mahon*s  Work  on  Legal  Medicine ;  Re- 
■larks  on  Monnet  on  Cataract;  Observa- 
tions on  Hydrophobia;  Translation  of 
Sabatier's  Cases  of  Hydrophobia ;  Intro- 
doction  to  Botany,  or  the  Study  of  the 
Linnsean  System. 

HALL,  (Robert,)  a  learned  and  elo- 
quent minister  of  ^e  Baptist  persuasion, 
bom  in  1764,  at  Amsby,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  his  father  was  pastor.  In 
early  life  he  gave  strong  indications  of  a 
powerful  intellect,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
tiie  age  of  nine  years  he  was  able  to 
eomprehend  the  acute  metaphysical  rea- 
soning of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  hb  trea- 
tise on  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will. 
He  was  at  first  placed  in  the  academy 
of  Mr.  John  Ryland,  of  Northampton, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  institution 
astabUshed  at  Bristol  for  the  education  of 
young  men  intended  for  the  ministry 
among  the  Particular  Baptists,  then  imder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  who  also 
officiated  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in 
Bffoadmead.  He  was  next  sent  to  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  formed  an 
■ittmary  with  his  fellow-student,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintorh,  and 
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attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  George  Camp- 
bell, professor  of  theology  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  at  Marischal  college.  After 
taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  went  to 
Bristol,  where  he  became  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Evans  in  the  academy,  and  his  coad- 
jutor in  tlie  ministry.  After  a  short 
interval  of  insanity,  he  was  chosen  pastor 
to  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Cambridge 
in  1790,  and  he  continued  there  until 
1806,  when  a  recurrence  of  his  mental 
malady  consigned  his  duties  to  another 
minister,  and  on  his  recovery  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation 
at  Leicester;  and  there  ne  remained  until 
1825,  when  he  was  invited  to  Bristol,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Ryland  in  hb  pastoral  charge, 
and  in  the  presidency  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  in  that  city  on  the  21st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1831.  He  wrote,  Christianity  con- 
sistent with  the  Love  of  Freedom;  Apology 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  (or 

feneral  Liberty,  with  Remarks  on  Bishop 
[orsley*s  Sermon,  preached  the  13th  of 
January,  1793;  Modem  Infidelity  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  its  Influence  on 
Society ;  Reflections  on  War ;  The  Sen- 
timents proper  to  the  present  Crisis  ;  The 
Effects  of  Civilization  on  the  People  in 
European  States;  Tlie  Advantages  of 
Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes;  The 
Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the 
Christian  Minister;  The  Cnaracter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  Vicar  of  St 
Mary's,  Leicester ;  Address  to  the  Public 
on  an  important  Subject  connected  with 
the  Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  An  Address  to  the  Kev. 
Eustace  Carey,  January  19,  1814,  on  his 
Designation  as  a  Christian  Missionary  to 
India;  On  Terms  of  Communion,  with 
a  particular  view  to  the  Case  of  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  Psedo-Baptists ;  The  essen- 
tial Difierence  between  Christian  Baptism 
and  the  Baptism  of  John ;  A  Sermon  oc- 
casioned by  the  Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales;  A  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Ryland.  He  also  contri- 
buted several  articles  to  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view. A  collective  edition  of  his  worlis 
was  published  in  1833,  in  6  vols,  Svo^ 
with  a  biographical  memoir,  by  Dr. 
Olinthus  Gregory. 

HALL,  (Sir  James,)  baronet  of Dunglass, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Hall,  the  tliird  baronet, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  in 
1776.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  borough  of  St  Michael's, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1808 ;  but  he  continued 
to  sit  in  parliament  only  till  tlie  dissolu- 
tion in  1812.    He  wrote.  An  Essay  on 
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the  Origin,  Principles,  and  History  of 
Gothic  Axchitecture,  1813,  4to;  and 
several  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  And  he 
particulariy  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
experiments  on  the  fusion  of  stony  sub- 
stances, and  by  establbhing  the  identity 
of  composition  of  whinstone  and  lava. 
He  likewise  ascertained  that  carbonate  of 
lime  (as  common  marble)  might  be  fused, 
without  decomposition,  if  subjected  to  a 
degree  of  pressure  equal  to  tnat  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  sea  at  the  depth 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  sur- 
face. Tlie  result  of  his  inquiries  tended 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Plutonian  or 
Igneous  theory  of  the  origin  of  minerals, 
and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  Hutton, 
in  opposition  to  tliat  of  Werner  and  his 
followers.     He  died  in  1832. 

HALLE,  (Peier,)  professor  of  canon 
law  in  the  university  of  Paris,  was  bom 
at  Bayeaux  in  1611,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Caen,  where  his  poem,  To 
the  Honour  of  the  immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  procured  him 
so  much  reputation,  that,  though  he  was 
still  very  young,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  rhetoric.  Some  time  after,  being  rector 
of  the  university,  he  made  an  oration  to 
M.  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,  then 
in  Normandy,  which  was  so  much  ap- 
proved by  him,  that  he  received  a  doctor 
of  law's  degree  from  him  in  1640.  He 
attended  M.  Seguier  to  Paris,  and  was 
made  king's  poet,  and  reader  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues  in  the  Royal  College 
in  1646.  In  1655  he  obtained  the  post 
of  regius  professor  of  the  canon  law. 
Besides  Canonical  Institutions,  which  he 
published  in  1685,  he  wrote  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils  several  treatises  upon  the 
civil  and  canon  laws;  as,  concerning 
councils,  the  pope's  authority,  the  regale, 
simony,  usury,  censures,  regular  persons, 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  matrimony,  last 
wills  and  testaments,  &c.  He  had  pub- 
lished in  1655,  8vo,  A  Collection  of  Latin 
Poems  and  Orations.     He  died  in  1689. 

HALLE,  (Claude  Guy,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1651,  ana  instracted  by 
his  fiither,  a  painter  of  reputation.  His 
eenius  was,  however,  adapted  to  the 
highest  branch  of  his  profession,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  oy  his  skill  in  the 
composition  of  great  pieces,  his  know- 
ledge of  chiar-oscuro,  the  correctness  of 
his  design,  the  elegance  of  his  colouring, 
and  the  facility  of  his  execution.  His 
works  were  chiefly  decorations  for  the 
churches  in  Paris,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
the  king  as  one  of  the  artists  for  deco- 
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rating  tlie  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
also  painted,  for  a  tapestry-design,  the 
submission  of  the  doee  of  Genoa  before 
his  majesty.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1736, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was  buried 
in  St  Sulpice.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  engraved.  —  His  son,  Nobl,  was 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and 
obtained  the  order  of  Sl  Michael  for  his 
services  in  reforming  and  improving  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Rome.  He  died 
in  1781,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
HALLE,  (John  Noel,)  an  eminent 
physician,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
Dorn  at  Paris  in  1754.  He  took  his 
first  degree  in  medicine  in  1776,  and 
two  years  after  he  was  admitted  doctor^ 
and  became  successively  professor  of  the 
theoi^  of  medicine  and  therapeutics  at 
the  Ecole  de  Sant^.  In  1804  he  suc- 
ceeded C^rvisart  as  first  phjrsician  to  Na- 
poleon, and  then  as  professor  of  medicine 
m  the  ColU^e  de  France.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  physician  to  Monsieur 
(subsequently  Charles  X.)  and  president 
of  the  section  of  medicine  at  tne  Royal 
Academy  in  1820.  He  died  in  1822. 
His  lectures  were  published  under  the 
title  of  Hygiene,  ou  I'Art  de  conservcr 
la  Sant6,  1806,  8vo.  Cuvier  wrote  his 
61oge. 

H  ALLER,  (Albert  von,)  bom  at  Bern, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1708,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nicholas  de  Haller,  an 
advocate  of  considerable  distinction.  In 
his  childhood  his  constitution  was  deli- 
cate, and  at  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  named 
Abraham  Billodi.  The  accounts  of  hiB 
early  display  of  talents  are  as  extra- 
ordinary as  any  upon  record.  Even  in 
his  fifth  year  he  was  accustomed  to  write 
down  all  the  new  words  which  he  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  could  translate  from  the  Greek, 
and  compiled,  for  his  own  use,  a  Chaldee 
Grammar,  and  a  Greek  and  Hebrew 
I^exicon.  He  also,  about  that  period, 
abridged  from  Bayle  and  Moreri  above 
two  thousand  lives ;  and  he  composed,  in 
Latin  verse,  a  satire  upon  his  preceptor, 
a  man  of  great  harshness  and  severity. 
At  his  father's  death,^in  1721,  he  was 
sent  to  school,  and  in  1723  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  at  Bienne, 
to  study  philosophy.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  practice  which  he  continued 
through  life,  and  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  immense  literary  collections — 
that  of  always  reading  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand,  making  extracts  of  every  thing 
memorable  in  his  author,  and  adding  hia 
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own  judgment  of  the  work.  He  had 
been  designed  for  the  Church;  hut  he 
now  made  choice  of  the  medical  profes- 
non,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tiibiiigen,  and 
there,  as  he  says,  while  yet  almost  a  bov, 
practised  dissection  under  Duvemoy.  In 
1725  the  reputation  of  Boerhaave  drew 
him  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
also  studied  anatomy  imder  the  younger 
Albinusy  and  he  paid  frequent  visits  to 
tiie  celebrated  Ruysch,  at  Amsterdam. 
Returning  to  Tiibinsen,  in  1726,  he  held 
a  disputation  for  his  doctor's  degree,  of 
which  the  subject  was,  De  Ductu  Salivali 
Coschwiziano,  which  he  demonstrated  to 
be  merely  a  blood-vessel.  In  1727  he 
visited  London,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  James  Douglas,  Sir  Hans 
oloane,  and  Cheselden ;  thence  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
dissected  under  Winslow  and  Le  Dran. 
He  next  devoted  some  time  to  the  mathe- 
matics at  Basle,  under  John  Bernoulli. 
At  the  same  time  he  dissected  and  de- 
monstrated for  the  professor  of  anatomy, 
who  was  incapacitated  by  illness.  Here 
too  he  first  imbibed  a  taste  for  botany,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  felt  an  aversion, 
and  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  great  work  on 
the  botany  of  Switzerland.  In  1728  he 
made  a  tour  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy, 
the  Valais,  and  Bern,  which  for  some 
time  he  almost  annually  repeated.  Their 
anblime  scenery  awakened  all  his  poetical 
enthusiasm,  to  which  he  gave  expression 
in  his  Poem  on  the  Alps,  composed  in 
his  twenty-first  year.  He  returned  to  his 
native  city  in  1729,  and  employed  himself 
m  giving  public  anatomical  lectures.  In 
1731  he  married  a  lady  of  good  family, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children.  In 
:  1736  he  was  invited  to  become  professor 
I  ot  anatomy,  surgery,  and  botany,  in  the 
newly-founded  university  of  G5ttingen, 
in  the  dominions  of  George  II.  This, 
after  some  consideration,  he  accepted; 
hfot  his  removal  thither  was  rendered 
^  melancholy  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
£ed  immediately  upon  her  arrival.  At 
his  foggestion  the  university  was  enriched 
vith  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  school  for  midwifery,  and  a 
eoQege  of  surffery.  He  also  formed  the 
piiii  of  an  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
fte  was  appointed  perpetual  president 
in  1739  he  was  nominated  physician  to 
the  king  of  England.  In  1742  he  nub- 
Mshed  bb  Enumeratio  Plantarum  indi- 
genanim  Helvetise,  fol.,  which,  after 
receiving  several  corrections  and  augmen- 
tations, was  again  published  in  1768, 
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under  the  title  of  Historia  Stirpium  Hel- 
vetian Indtgenarum,  2  vols,  fol.,  with 
plates.  After  the  death  of  Boerhaave  in 
1738,  he  undertook  to  publish  the  Pre- 
lections of  his  venerable  master,  from  a 
MS.  copy  of  his  own.  Of  this  work,  six 
volumes  appeared  successively  ftt>m  1739 
to  1745.  In  1743  he  began  to  publish 
fasciculi  of  anatomical  plates  in  folio, 
particularly  relative  to  the  blood-vessels 
tit  tUu,  In  1747  he  published  his  Primss 
Lineae  Phvsiologise,  being  an  outline,  or 
sketch,  of  his  own  S3rstem  of  that  branch 
of  science,  as  afterwards  developed  in  his 
larger  work.  In  1748  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Stock- 
holm, and  of  that  of  London  in  1 749.  1  n 
that  year  letters  of  nobility  were  granted 
him  by  the  emperor  Francis.  In  1751 
he  published  a  collection  of  Opuscula 
Anatomica;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
printed  his  edition  of  Boerhaave's  Me- 
thodus  Studii  Medici.  In  two  academical 
discourses  delivered  in  1752,  he  first  pro- 
posed his  opinions  concerning  the  insen- 
sibility of  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  difference  between  that  property  and 
irritability,  which  last  he  asserted  to 
reside  exclusively  in  the  muscular  fibre. 
After  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  at 
Gottingen,  the  delicate  state  of  his  health 
induced  him,  in  1753,  to  retire  to  Bern. 
He  had  married  a  second  wife  of  his  own 
country,  who  died  in  childbed  at  Gdt- 
tin^n ;  and  he  brought  back  with  him 
a  £ird,  a  German  lady,  who  increased 
his  family  with  several  children,  and  sur- 
vived him.  Having  already  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  sovereign  council  at 
Bern,  he  soon  obtained  by  lot  one  of  its 
magistracies,  and  he  entered  with  zeal 
into  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Still  his 
professional  studies  were  unremitted;  and 
m  1754  he  printed  at  Lausanne  a  volume 
of  Opuscula  Pathologica,  8vo.  In  the 
next  year  he  wrote.  Deux  M^moires  sur 
les  Parties  sensibles  et  irritables,  12mo. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Deux  M6- 
moires  sur  le  Mouvenient  du  Sang,  12mo. 
It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  these 
French  publications,  that  he  was  elected 
in  1754  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In 
1757  he  was  deputed  to  efiect  a  reform 
in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  the  public  salt-works  at  Bex 
and  Aigle,  with  a  salary  amounting  to 
500/.  per  annum.  During  the  term  of 
this  appointment,  which  was  for  six  years, 
he  resided  at  La  Roche.  About  this  tune 
he  began  to  publish  his  great  work,  en- 
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titled,  Elementa  PhvslologMe  CorporU 
HuBUtni.  The  first  volume,  4to,  was  pub- 
Ibhed  at  Lausanne  in  1757;  and  the 
concluding  octavo  volume  in  1766.  His 
other  anatomical  writings  are  princi- 
pally comprised  in  his  Opera  Anatomica 
minora,  3  vols,  4to,  1762-68.  On  hu 
return  fh>m  La  Roche  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  cjiamb^r  of  appeal  for 
the  German  district,  of  the  council  of 
finances,  and  of  other  committees;  also 
Derpetual  assessor  of  the  council  of  health. 
in  1766  he  was  employed  in  restoring 
harmony  between  the  canton  of  Bern 
and  the  Valais;  and  was  joined  in  a 
deputation  for  terminating  the  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  at  Geneva.  His  mind 
being  now  much  turned  to  political  specu- 
lations, he  composed,  between  1771  and 
7774,  in  the  Uerman  language,   three 

C>litical  romances;  the  first,  entitled 
song,  exhibited  a  perfect  despotic  mon- 
arch ;  the  second,  Alfred,  a  limited  king 
in  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  third,  Fabius  and  Cato,  a 
well-administered  aristocracv,  the  form 
to  which  he  was  most  partial.  He  did 
not  touch  upon  democracv,  probably 
through  fear  of  ezcitinff  jealousy  among 
his  ootutrymen.  Ami£t  the  vast  variety 
of  his  literary  pursuits,  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, natural  and  revealed,  had  always 
occupied  a  considerable  place.  He  com- 
potea  in  German,  Letters  to  his  Daughter 
on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation ; 
and  in  1775  he  published,  in  the  same 
language,  Letters  concerning  several  late 
Attempts  of  Freethinkers  yet  living, 
against  Revelation.  He  was  impatient 
under  his  frequent  attacks  of  painful 
disease,  and  was  fond  of  taking  violent 
methods  for  their  removal.  &sides  a 
propensity  to  inflammatory  complaints, 
and  to  paroxysms  of  the  gout,  he  was 
subject  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  a 
painful  disease  of  the  bladder,  which  was 
only  to  be  palliated  by  large  and  con- 
tinued doses  of  opium.  These  did  not, 
however,  so  cloua  his  understanding  as 
to  prevent  lus  usual  labours,  and  he  pre- 
served his  senses  to  the  very  last.  With 
his  finger  on  his  wrist,  he  said  to  his 
physician,  "  My  friend,  I  am  dying — mv 
pulse  stops ! "  and  immediately  expired. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  December,  1777, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  a^e.  Haller 
was  one  of  the  most  universally  informed 
men  in  Europe.  He  wrote  and  spoke 
with  equal  facility  the  German,  French, 
and  Latin  languages,  and  read  all  the 
other  tongues  of  civilixed  Europe,  except 
the  Sclavonic  dialects.  Reading  was  his 
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ruling  passion,  and  it  was  never  satiated* 
He  mamtained  a  very  extensive  cone- 
qM)ndence  with  the  learned  of  different 
countries;  his  most  confidential  corre- 
spondents were  John  Gesner  of  Zurich, 
and  Bonnet  of  Geneva.  From  1774  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
publishing  part  of  his  Bibliothecse  Ana- 
tomiai,  Cnirurgise,  Medicinse  Practicse, 
Botanies,  et  Historise  Naturalis,  which 
form  together  ten  quarto  volumes,  of 
which  3ie  publication  was  completed 
posthumously.  The  greater  part  of  his 
contributions  to  the  various  scientific 
Transactions,  and  of  his  shorter  works, 
were  collected  in  his  Opera  Minora,  in 
3  vols,  4to,  from  1762  to  1768.  In 
person  Haller  was  tall  and  majestic,  and 
of  a  serious  and  expressive  countenance ; 
be  had  at  times  an  open  smile,  always  a 
pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Usually  low,  and 
seldom  elevated,  even  when  he  was  most 
a^tated.  He  was  fond  of  unbending 
himself  in  society,  and  was  on  those 
occasions  remarkable  for  the  cheerfulneis 
and  amenity  of  his  manners.  He  left 
eight  children. — Hb  eldest  son,  Gottlieb 
Emanuel,  wrote  various  works  relative 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  Switser- 
land. 

H  ALLET,  (Joseph,)  a  learned  dissent- 
ing minister,  bom  at  Exeter,  in  1692, 
and  educated  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  pastor 
to  a  congpreeation  in  that  city.  He 
was  ordained  in  1713,  and  in  1722  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  joint-minister 
with  Mr.  Pierce.  Before  this  event  he 
had  engaged  in  the  controversy,  then 
warmly  carried  on  in  the  west  of  England, 
concerning  the  Trinitv ;  and  in  1720,  be 
adopted  Sue  principles  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
which  he  defended  in  a  treatise,  entitled, 
The  Unity  of  God  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Divinitv  of  Christ ;  being  Remarks 
upon  Dr.  Waterland's  Vindication,  relatr- 
ing  to  the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Object 
of  Worship.  He  published  other  pieces 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  his  reputation 
is  chiefly  founded  on  hu  work,  entitled, 
A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  recommended,  being  notes  on 
some  peculiar  Texts,  with  Discourses  and 
Observations,  1729—1736,  3  vols.  He 
also  wrote.  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Kinds, 
and  Numbers  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles, 
against  Tindal ;  The  Immorality  of  the 
Moral  Philosopher,  against  Morgan ;  and 
The  Consistent  Christian,  against  Chubb. 
HaUet  died  in  1744. 

HALLEY,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  at 
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HM^entoQ,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the 
paiSi  of  St.  Leonard,  Shor^itch,  Lon- 
ooDy  m  1656,  and  educated  at  St.  PauKt 
SthinA,  and  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  earnestly  devoted  himself  to 
those  astronomical  and  geometrical  studies 
which  hare  made  his  name  immortaL 
His  first  attempt  was  to  correct  the  errors 
of  Tvcho  Brahe,and  to  ascertain  the  place 
of  the  fixed  stars ;  hut  finding  that  those 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  already  en« 
saged  the  attention  of  Flamsteed  and 
Hevelius,  he  set  out,  in  November  1676, 
tmder  the  protection  of  Charles  II.  and 
of  the  Eaet  India  Company,  to  St.  Helena, 
where  he  formed  a  catalogue  of  those  stars 
which  never  appear  above  the  horizon  of 
Greenwich  or  Dantzic.  After  two  years' 
residence  there,  he  returned,  in  1678,  to 
England,  and  his  planisphere  was  so  well 
received  by  the  learned,  that  he  was 
koDoored  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Oxford  by  royal  mandamus,  and  was  ad- 
mitted fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1679  he  visited  Hevelius  at  Dantzic,  at 
the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  ad- 
jwst  the  dispute  between  that  phuosopher 
and  Hook  in  England,  concerning  the 
preference  of  plain  or  glaw  lights  in  astro- 
•copical  instruments.  After  his  return  he 
went  iraon  a  tour  in  company  with  his 
•ehool-fellow  the  learned  Nelson,  and  in 
his  way  to  Paris,  he  first  observed  that 
remarkable  comet  which  soon  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Eu- 
rope. After  finishing  his  observations  on 
this  comet  in  the  Paris  Observatory,  with 
the  assistance  of  Cassini,  he  passed  to 
Lvonsy  and  thence  to  Italy,  where,  upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1681,  he  left  his 
friend  Nelson.  He  now  settled  at  Isling- 
too,  after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  the  auditor  of  the  ez- 
ehequer,  and  devoted  himself  ardently  to 
his  nvoorite  pursuits.  In  1 683  appeared 
his  theory  of  the  variation  of  the  magne- 
tieal  compass ;  and  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Newton,  whom  he  visited  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  consult  him  on  j^hilosophical 
sobjects,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  recom- 
neodfaig,  by  an  elegant  copy  of  Latin 
verses,  the  Principia,  the  printing  of 
whfeh  he  superintended  up  to  the  time  of  its 
pobUcatiou  in  1686.  In  1685  he  became 
assbtant  secretary  to  The  Royal  Society, 
and  seems  for  several  years  to  have  been 
die  principal  person  employed  in  drawing 
«p  ^e  Philosophical  Transactions.  When, 
ia  1691,  the  Saviltan  professorship  of 
Mtronomy  at  Oxford  became  vacant,  he 
efe«d  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that 
offiee;  but  he  had  to  struggle  against  the 
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strong  interest  that  was  made  for  Dr. 
Gregory,  and  proved  unsuccessful.  Whis* 
ton  ascribes  his  failure  to  his  undisguised 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  divine  rev^ 
lation.  In  1692  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  in  1696,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  ^ve  different  mints,  for  the  re- 
coinage  of  the  silver  specie,  he  was  con- 
stituted comptroller  of  the  office  at  Chester, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years ;  during 
which  time  he  diligently  pursued  hu 
philosophical  investigations,  accounts  of 
which  were  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their 
Transactions.  In  1698  William  IIL, 
who  had  heard  of  his  magnetic  theory, 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  Paro' 
mour  pink,  with  orders  to  search  out  by 
observation  the  rule  of  the  variation  at 
the  ma^et,  to  lav  down  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  the  English  settlements 
in  America,  and  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  the  land  south  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
He  set  out  in  November  1698 ;  but  after 
he  had  crossed  the  line,  his  men  grow* 
ing  sickly  and  untractable,  and  his  first 
lieutenant  becoming  insubordinate,  he 
returned  home  in  June  1699.  Having 
got  the  lieutenant  tried  and  cashiered,  ia 
the  month  of  September  following  he  set 
sail  a  second  time,  in  the  same  ship,  ac- 
companied with  another  of  a  smaller  size, 
whicn  was  also  placed  under  hu  com- 
mand. With  these  ships  he  traversed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other,  till  the  ice  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  south  obstructed  his  course ;  and  on 
his  voyage  home  he  touched  at  SL  Helena, 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  Barbadoes,  Cape  de 
Verd,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes.  He 
arrived  in  England  in  September  1700, 
and  in  the  following  year  published,  A 
general  Chart,  showing  at  one  View  the 
Variation  of  the  Compass  in  all  those 
Seas  where  the  English  Navigators  were 
acquainted.  In  ammt  six  months  after 
his  return  he  received  a  commission  firom 
the  king  to  observe  the  course  of  the 
tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
the  principal  head-lands,  in  the  British 
Channel ;  this  he  executed  with  his  usual 
expedition  and  accuracy,  and  soon  after 
his  return  published  a  large  map  of 
the  British  ChanneL  At  the  request  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany  he  was  sent  by 
queen  Anne,  in  1702,  to  examine  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  two  convenient 
harbours  (those  of  Trieste  and  Boccari) 
were  to  be  formed  under  his  auspices  for 
the  reception  of  the  commerce  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  Thouflh  the  design  fafled 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  Halley 
was  honourably  treated  by  the  emperor, 
who  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring 
from  nis  own  finger,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1703,  he 
was  appointed  Savillan  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
WalUs,  and  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  In  1713  ^^  succeeded 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Hans  Sloane,  as 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
office  he  resignei?  in  1720,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Flamsteed  in  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory ;  and  in  reward  of  his  services 
he  received,  by  the  intercession  of  queen 
Caroline,  the  allowance  of  half-pay  as  a 
captain  of  the  navv.  In  Auffust  1729 
he  was  admitted  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  bad 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
health  amidst  his  laborious  avocations  till 
about  the  year  1737,  when  a  paralytic 
attack  on  his  right  hand  evinced  the 
decay  of  his  constitution.  However,  he 
came,  as  usual,  once  a  week,  till  within 
a  little  while  before  his  death,  to  see  his 
friends  in  town  on  Thursday,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  what  is 
yet  caUed  Dr.  Halley's  club.  But  his 
disorder  increasing,  his  strength  gradually 
declined,  till  he  came  at  lenffth  to  be 
wholly  supported  by  such  cordials  as  were 
ordered  by  his  physician,  Dr.  Mead.  He 
died  in  his  chair,  without  a  groan,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1741-2,  in  the  eijg^hty- 
sixth  year  of  his  a^e,  and  was  buned  at 
Lea,  near  Blackheam.  He  was  of  the  mid- 
dle stature,  inclining  to  talness,  of  a  thin 
habit  of  body,  and  of  a  fair  complexion  ; 
and  he  always  spoke  and  acted  with  un- 
common spnghtuness  and  vivacity.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
published  a  noble  edition  of  ApoUonius, 
m  1 710 ;  Miscellanea  Curiosa ;  Cataloeus 
Stellarum  Australium  ;  Flamsteed's  His- 
toria  Coelestis ;  Tabulae  Astronomicas ;  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Astronomy  of  Comets ; 
and  a  multitude  of  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  from  vol.  zi.  to 
VOL  Ix. 

HALLIER,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated 
French  bishop,  and  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  born  at  Chartres  about  1595.  He 
travelled  into  Italy,  Greece,  and  England. 
Urban  VIII.  twice  nominated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Toul,  and  wished  to  create 
him  a  cardinal,  but  a  strong  faction,  and 
some  reasons  of  state,  frustrated  the  in- 
tentions of  the  pontiff.  Hallier  appeared, 
with  great  distinction,  as  proctor  at  the 
assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  in  1645, 
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in  which  the  rules  concerning  the  regu- 
lars were  revived.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  professor  royal  at  the  Sorboune. 
On  his  second  visit  to  Rome,  in  1652,  he 
solicited  the  condemnation  of  the  fi\e 
propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  obtained 
the  bull  Cum  ascensione  against  them. 
In  1656,  at  his  third  visit  to  Rome,  Alex- 
ander VIl.  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  CavaUlon.  He  died  ufi  1659.  His 
principal  works  are.  Defence  of  a  Censure 
of  the  Facul^  of  Theology  at  Paris  re- 
specting the  Bishops  of  England  against 
tne  Jesuits ;  TreaUse  on  the  Hierarchy ; 
and  a  Treatise  on  Elections  and  Ordi- 
nations, 1636,  foL ;  by  which  he  acquired 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  also  various 
learned  pieces  against  the  five  proposi- 
tions of  Jansenius. 

HALLIFAX,  (Samuel)  a  learned 
English  prelate,  bom  at  Mansfield,  in 
Derbyshire,  in  1733,  and  educated  at 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Irinity  hall,  and 
proceeded  LL.D.  in  1761.  In  1765  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Chaddin^ 
ton,  m  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1768  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1770  on  being  made  r^;ius 
professor  of  civil  law.  In  1774  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George 
III.;  in  1775  he  was  created  D.D.  by 
royal  mandate,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Topham,  succeeded  him  as  master  of  the 
faculties  in  Doctors'  Commons.  In  1778 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  War- 
sop,  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  1781  he 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Gloucester^ 
and  thenc^  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1787.  He  died  in  1790, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Warsop. 
He  published,  An  Analysis  of  the  Roman 
Civu  Law  compared  with  the  Laws  of 
England,  being  the  heads  of  a  course  of 
lectures  publidy  read  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge ;  and  Twelve  Sermons  on 
the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian 
Relkion,  and  in  particiuar  concerning 
the  Church  of  Papal  Rome,  preached  in 
Lincoln 's-inn  chapel,  at  bishop  Warbui^ 
ton's  lecture,  1776,  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
lished, An  Analysis  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  edited  Ogden's  Sermons. 

HALLOIX,  (Peter,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Liege  in  1572,  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  weU  as 
for  his  pulpit  oratory.  He  wrote,  Antho- 
logia  poetica ;  Illuetrium  Ecclesise  Orien- 
talis  Scriptorum  Vitse  et  Documenta, 
Douay,  1633,  and  1636,  2vols,fol.,  com* 
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prifiiig  the  lires  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  first  and  second  age  of  the  Eastern 
Church.     He  died  in  1656. 

HALLORAN,  (Sylvester  O',)  an  emi- 
Dent  Irish  antiquarian,  was  horn  in  1728, 
and  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
smvery,  which  he  studied  both  at  Paris 
•nd  London.  He  hecame  surgeon  to  the 
county  hospital  at  Limerick ;  and  he  was 
subsequently  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  published, 
besides  several  professional  treatises,  An 
introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  1772,  4to; 
which  was  followed  by  a  general  History 
of  Ireland,  2  vols,  4to.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  whose 
IVansactions  he  published  an  ancient 
Ene  poem,  with  a  translation  and  notes. 
He  died  in  1807. 

HALM  A,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned  French 
abb^,  bom  at  Sedan  in  1 755.  He  studied 
at  the  College  du  Plessis,  at  Paris,  and 
became  principal  of  the  college  of  his 
nattre  place  in  1793.  Under  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Empire  he  held,  besides  other 
tfficet,  that  of  secretary  to  the  Poly  tech- 
ISC  School.  In  1808  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  on  the  History  of  France 
by  VeUy,  Villaret,  and  Gamier;  and 
WIS  appointed  to  instruct  the  empress 
Josephme  in  history  and  geoffraphy.  At 
tiie  instance  of  Lagrange  and  Delambre, 
he  translated  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
mto  Latin  and  French,  which  he  puh- 
lidied  in  1813,  and  dedicated  to  the  Rbyal 
Society  of  London.     He  died  in  1828. 

HALS,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1584.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  C.  van  Mander,  and  no 
artist  ever  set  the  features  of  a  face  to- 
golJber  with  more  tmth  than  Frank  Hals, 
or  with  a  readier  pencil.  He  avoided  the 
daborate  finish  so  much  admired  among 
his  eoontrymen  at  the  time,  and  fwt  his 
portraits  much  expression  and  animation. 
A  decided  character  of  individual  nature 
is  remarkable  in  his  portraits,  beyond 
vhai  is  found  in  tliose  of  any  other 
painter.  Vandyke  was  so  delighted  with 
bia  works,  that  he  went  to  Haerlem, 
where  he  resided,  for  no  other  purpose 
tlMn  to  pay  him  a  visit  He  introduced 
bias  f  If  as  a  gentleman  on  his  travels, 
who  wished  in  haste  to  have  his  portrait 
painted.  Hals  was  hurried  from  the 
taTem«  where  he  usually  passed  his  leisure 
time,  seised  the  first  canvass  he  could 
finely  and  becan  his  picture.  In  a  short 
tima  he  had  proceeaed  so  far,  that  he 
Mked  Vandyke  to  look  at  what  he  had 
who^  while  he  expressed  his  satis^ 
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faction  with  the  portrait,  observed,  that 
he  thought  such  work  so  easy,  that  he 
was  persuaded  he  could  do  it  himself. 
Taking  the  palette  and  pencils,  he  desired 
Hals  to  sit  down,  and  m  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  showed  him  the  portrait.  The  mo- 
ment Hals  saw  it  he  recognised  his  visitor, 
uid  embraced  him  with  transport  Van- 
dj^ke  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevafl  upon 
him  to  accompany  him  to  England,  en- 
gaging to  enrich  him ;  hut  Hals  declared 
that  his  happiness  consisted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  friends  and  his  bottle,  and 
that,  while  he  possessed  these,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  condition.  He  died  in  1666. 
-—His  brother.  Dirk,  bom  at  Mechlin, 
in  1589,  was  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
maert,  and  was  a  painter  of  animals, 
merry-makings,  feasts,  and  subjects  &( 
drollery.     He  died  in  1656. 

HALTAUS,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  a 
Oerman  historian,  bom  at  Leipslc,  of 
poor  parents,  in  1 702,  and  educated  there. 
While  a  student,  he  recommended  him- 
self by  his  diligence  to  the  celebrated 
J.  B.  Mencke,  who  employed  him  as  his 
assistant  in  his  collection  of  the  writers 
on  the  history  of  Germany.  In  1734  he 
obtained  the  place  of  third  teacher  in  the 
school  of  St  Nicholas,  of  which,  in  1751, 
he  became  rector.  He  died  in  1758. 
He  wrote,  Calendarium  Medii  ^vi,  prsd- 
cipue  Germanicum,  in  quo  obscuriora 
mensium,  diemm,  festorumque  nomina 
ex  antiquis  monumentis  tarn  editis  quam 
manuscriptis  emuntur  atque  illustrantur, 
multi  etiam  errores  modiste  corriguntm^ 
in  usum  historise  ac  rei  diplomatics.  Lips. 
1729,  8vo;  a  new  edition,  very  much 
improved,  was  published  by  inrofessor 
Bohme,  at  Leipsic,  in  1772,  8  o;  De 
jure  publico  certo  Germanico  MenH  ^vi, 
ibid,  1735,  4to;  De  Turri  mbea  Germa- 
norum  Medii  ^vi,  et  quae  cognati  sunt 
Argumenti,  ibid.  1757,  4to ;  Glossarium 
Germanicum  medii  ^vi. 

HALYBURTON,  (Thomas,)  a  Scotch 
divine,  bora  at  Duplin,  near  Perth,  in 
1674.  His  father,  who  was  a  minister, 
was  ejected  after  the  Restoration  for  non- 
conformity; his  mother,  after  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1 682,  went  over  to  Holland 
with  her  son,  then  about  eight  years  old. 
During  their  stay  there,  he  was  educated 
at  Erannus's  school,  and  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  literature.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  in  1687,  he  resumed 
his  studies,  and  was  also  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  1 700  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Ceres,  and  in  1710  he  was 
appointed  by  queen  Anne  professor  of 
dnrinity  in  the  college  of  St  Leonard  at 
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6t  Andrew's.  He  died  in  1712,  aged 
onljr  thirty-eight  After  his  death  two  of 
his  works  were  published:  The  Great  Con- 
cern of  Salvation ;  Ten  Sermons  preached 
before  and  after  the  Celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  his  well-known  work, 
entitled.  Natural  Religion  insufficient, 
and  Revealed  necessary  to  Man's  Hap- 
piness; this  was  written  in  refutation 
of  the  deism  of  lord  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Dlount. 

HA  MA  DAN  I,  sumamed  Bedi-alze- 
man  {the  wonder  of  h'u  age)^  an  Arabic 
writer,  bom  a.h.  358  (a.d.  968),  and 
known  for  his  Four  Hundred  Makamas, 
or  Conferences.  He  died  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age.  Only  fifty  of  his 
Makamas  remain ;  of  these  J.  Scheidius 
undertook  an  edition,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  finish. 

H AMAKER,  (Henry  Arent,)  aleamed 
Oriental  scholar,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1789.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Franeker,  which  he  exchanged  in  1822 
for  the  same  chair  at  Levden.  He  is 
justly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  in  which  his  countrymen  have 
not  hesitated  to  assi^  him  a  superiority 
o/er  Erpenius,  Golms,  and  Schultens. 
He  died  at  Leyden,  worn  out  with  ex- 
cessive study,  in  1835. 

HAM  ANN,  (John  George,)  a  German 
philosopher,  called  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  bom  in  1730  at  Konigsberg,  and 
educated  at  the  university  there.  In  1756 
lie  travelled  into  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  and  in  1759  settled  at  his 
native  place,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1788. 
His  works,  wnich  are  highly  commended 
by  Herder,  Richter,  Jacobi,  and  Gothe, 
were  published  at  Lelpsic,  1756,  and 
Amsterdam,  1759.  He  miblished  in  1778 
a  German  translation  of^uffon's  eloquent 
Discours  sur  le  Style. 

HAMBERGER,  (John  Albert,)  a  Ger- 
man mathematician,  bora  at  Beyerberg, 
in  Franconia,  in  1662.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  of  the 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  died  there  in  1716.  Among  his 
most  valued  |Mroductions  are  treatises  De 
Iride  Diluvii;  De  Opticis  Oculoram 
Vitris;  De  Hydraulica;  De  Frigore; 
De  Basi  computi  ecclesiastici,  &c. 

HAMBERGER,  (Geoige  Edward,)  a 
physician  and  natural  philosopher,  born 
m  1697  at  Jena,  where  his  father  was 
prof€«8or  of  mathematics  in  the  univer^ 
•ity.  From  his  earliest  yean  he  had 
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evinced  a  disposition  to  the  study  of  ana* 
toniy,  and  was  accustomed  to  steal  away 
from  his  parents,  who  destined  him  for 
the  Church,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Sle- 
voight  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  devoted  hb  attention  exclusively  to 
medical  pursuits.  In  1721  he  took  the 
de^pree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1737  was  ap- 
pomted  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  aflei^ards  of  medicme,  at  Jena,  and 
ho  held  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1755.  Hamberger  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  illustrated  physi- 
ology by  the  doctrines  of  philosophy ; 
but  m  his  dispute  with  Haller  concerning 
respiration,  he  was  altogether  in  error ; 
he  lived  long  enough,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  weakness  of  his  hypothesis, 
which  he  avowed  to  his  friends.  It  was 
contained  in  a  dissertation,  De  Respira- 
tionis  mechanismo  et  usu  genuine,  1727. 
His  other  principal  works  are,  Elementa 
Physices,  methodo  Mathematicft  in  usum 
auditoram  conscripta;  Disputatio  de 
Venae  sectione,  quatenus  Motum  San- 

r'nis  mutat,  find,  1729 ;  Dissertation  sur 
M6chanii|ue  des  Secretions  dans  le 
Corps  humam,  Bordeaux,  1746.  This 
dissertation  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
academy  of  that  dty. 

HAMBERGER,  (George  Christopher,) 
was  bom  in  1726,  at  Feuchtwang,  m  the 
principality  of  Anspach,  and  educated  at 
Gdttingen,  where,  in  1755,  he  became 
extraonlinary  professor,  and  in  1763  ordi- 
nary professor  and  second  librarian.  Ham- 
berger rendered  great  service  to  letters 
by  the  accurate  catalogue  which  he  gavit 
of  the  German  authors  and  of  their  works, 
under  the  title  of  Das  gelehrte  Deutsch- 
landf  1767 ;  considerable  additions  were 
afterwards  made  to  it  by  the  author,  in 
two  supplementarv  volumes,  and  in  1772 
he  published  an  improved  edition.  He 
diea  in  1773. 

HAMEL,  (John  Baptist  du,)  a  learned 
French  divine,  mathematician,  and  natu- 
ral philosopher,  bom  at  Vire,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  in  1624,  and  educated  at 
Caen  and  at  Paris.  When  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  aee  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  explamed,  by  one  or  two 
figures,  and  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
simple,  Theodosius's  Three  Books  upon 
Spherics ;  to  which  he  added  a  tract  upon 
tn^nometty,  short,  but  extremely  per- 
spicuoiM,  and  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  astronomer.  When  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  twentieth  year  he  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
and  was  appointed  their  profeaaor  of  pm* 
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lotophy.  In  1652  he  was  reealled  to 
Parts,  to  teach  positive  theology  in  the 
houae  of  SL  Honor^.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  benefice  of 
Keailli,  upon  the  Marne,  which  he  re- 
linaubhea  in  1663,  upon  being  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  church 
at  Bayeiix.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  treatise,  De  Consensu  Veteris 
et  NoTse  Philosophise.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Colbert,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  that  institution.  In  1668  he 
accompanied  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  was 
aent  to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle.  Afler  the  treaty  was  concluded 
he  visited  England  and  Holland,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  learning.  In 
1670  he  published  his  treatise,  De  Cor- 
poTum  Anectionibus;  in  1672  his  book, 
be  Mento  Humana;  and  in  1673  his 
treatise,  De  Corpora  animato.  In  1678 
he  published  at  Paris  his  Philosophia 
Tetus  et  nova,  ad  usum  Scholse  accommo- 
data,  in  Regia  Burgundia  pertractata,  in 
4  vols,  12mo,  which  in  1681  was  enlarged, 
and  printed  at  the  same  place  in  6  vols. 
These  works,  together  with  some  other 
pUilosophicul  pieces,  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  at  Nuremberg  iu 
1681,  in  4  vols,  4to.  In  1691  he  pub- 
lished a  course  of  divinity,  entitled,  Tbeo- 
kgia  Speculatrix  et  Practica,  in  7  vols, 
8vo.  In  1697  he  resigned  the  post  of 
secretarv  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
eacesy  m  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Footenelle.  In  f69S  he  published  an 
aeeoont  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  its  transactions,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the  year  1696,  entitled,  RedsB 
Seientiaram  Academise  Historia,  4to. 
Thia  is  the  most  useful  of  his  works,  and 
1m  was  encouraged  to  publish  a  new 
editioo,  printed  in  the  year  1701,  in  which 
the  kiftory  of  the  Academy  is  brought 
down  to  the  year  1700.  In  1698,  like- 
wise, du  Hamel  published,  Institutiones 
filUicsi^  sea  Scnpturse  Sacrss  PrdM^o- 
aaena,  tiiii  cum  selectis  Annotationibus 
in  Pentateuchom.  This  work  was  fol^ 
knrad  by  Annotations  on  the  Psalms, 
published  in  1701,  and  on  the  Books  of 
IVoverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesi- 
aslea,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  These 
iliflisiinf  annotations  were  afterwards  in- 
corporated in  the  author's  last  and  most 
iaportant  publication,  consisting  of  the 
wUe  Bible,  illustrated  with  notes,  pub- 
~  m  1705,  after  du  Hamel  had  corn- 
Jut  eilrbty-first  year.  He  died  in 
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the  following  year,  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety,  integrity,  benevolence,  and 
pleasing,  unaffected  manners.  His  Latin 
style  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  ele- 
gance. 

HAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  (Henry 
Louis  du,)  a  distinguished  writer  on  veget- 
able physiology  and  rural  economy,  Ixim 
at  Paris  in  1 700.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  of  various  other 
learned  bodies.  He  was  also  made  in- 
spector of  the  marine.  He  died  dean  of 
the  Academy  in  1782.  He  wrote,  Trait6 
de  la  Culture  desTerres;  El^mens  d' Agri- 
culture, several  times  re-edited,  and  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages ;  Traits  des 
Arbres  et  Arbustes,  qui  se  cultivent  en 
France  en  pleine  Terre ;  De  la  Physique 
des  Arbres,  de  I'Anatomie  des  Plantes,  et 
de  rCEconomie  V^g^tale ;  Trait6  des  Ar- 
bres Fruitiers;  EUlmens  d' Architecture 
Navale ;  and  Traits  g^n6ral  des  Pdches 
Maritimes,  des  Rivieres,  et  des  Etangs. 

HAMELMANN,  (Herman,)  an  emi- 
nent Lutheran  divine  and  historian,  bom 
at  Osnaburgh,  in  1525.  He  was  an 
early  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, of  which  ne  became  preacher 
in  his  native  city.  Afterwards  he  waa 
nominated  qiperintendentof  the  churches 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1593 
he  was  appointed  superintendent-eeneral 
of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh.  He  died 
in  1595.  He  wrote,  Commentarius  in 
Pentateuchum,  1563,  fol. ;  Historia  West- 
phaliorum  Seeculi  XVI. ;  Chronicum 
Oldembureicum. 

HAMILCAR,  (Barcas,)  a  celebrated 
Carthaginian  general,  was  appointed  at 
an  early  age  chief  commander  in  Sicily 
in  the  first  Punic  war  (b.c.  247.)  He 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  took  the  fortress  of  Ervz.  At  length 
the  consul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  sent 
to  Sicily  witli  a  strong  fleet,  gave  a  com- 
plete defeat  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians 
off  the  iEfi^ates  islands  (b.c.  241),  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  peace  was 
followed  by  the  war  in  Africa  with  the 
mercenary  troops,  by  which  Carthage 
waa  reduced  to  ihe  utmost  extremity. 
After  incurring  great  losses  under  Uie 
conduct  of  Hanno,  the  Carthaginians 
gave  the  command  to  Hamilcar,  who, 
with  inferior  forces,  defeated  the  merce- 
naries in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cwitsJ, 
and  in  a  short  time  totally  destroyed  tnem. 
The  breach  of  treaty  bv  the  Ilomans  in 
seizing  Sardinia,  led  Hamilcar  and  his 
party  to  propose  an  expedition  into  Spain, 
m  order,  by  conquests  in  that  peninsula, 
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to  balance  the  Roman  superiority.  He 
crossed  the  straits  of  Hercules  with  an 
army  (b.c.  238),  taking  with  him  his 
son-in-law  Asdrubal,  and  his  young  son 
Hannibal,  whom  *he  had  first,  it  is  said, 
caused  to  swear  at  the  altar  eternal  and 
irreconcileable  enmity  against  the  Ro- 
mans. He  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain 
with  ereat  success  nearly  nine  years,  and 
was  slain  in  an. action  with  the  Vettones, 
a  Lusitanian  tribe,  (b.c.  229.) 

HAMILTON,  (Patrick,)  usually 
reckoned  the  first  Scotch  Reformer,  was 
bom  in  1503,  and  after  studying  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  was  made  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Marburg,  then  newly 
erected  by  FhUip,  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Durine  his  residence  abroad  he  imbibed 
the  opmions  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
other  Reformers;  and  on  his  return  to 
Ills  own  country,  where  he  had  been  made 
abbot  of  Ferme,  or  Feme,  in  Ross-shire, 
he  spared  no  pains  in  exposing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  lliis 
alarmed  the  clerey,  who,  under  pretence 
of  conferring  with  him,  euticea  him  to 
St.  Andrews,  at  that  time  the  principal 
seat  of  the  dignified  clergy,  where,  alter 
repeated  conferences,  in  which  some  of 
the  clergy  appeared  to  lean  to  his  opinions, 
be  was  one  night  suddenly  apprenended 
in  his  bed,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the 
castle.  The  next  day  he  was  presented 
before  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
James  Beton,  assisted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  the  bishops  of  Brechin,  Dun- 
keld,  and  Dumblane,  with  a  number  of 
abbots,  priors,  and  doctors,  before  whom 
twelve  articles  of  accusation  were  alleged 
against  him.  Sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  declaring  him  a  neretic,  and 
giving  him  over  to  the  secular  power,  to 
be  burnt  alive.  On  the  same  day  the 
secular  power  pronounced  its  sentence, 
which  was  immediately  executed  with 
every  circumstance  of  savage  barbarity, 
which  he  bore  with  firmness  and  invin- 
cible constancy.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  a^e  when  fie  suflTered. 
A  treatise  of  his,  entitled  Patrick's 
Places,  or  Common  Places,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  John  Frith,  and 
is  published  in  Foxe  s  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments. It  is  a  very  ingenious  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  tne  doctrines  of 
iustification,  free-will,  election,  &c.,  and 
nas  not  in  closeness  of  reasoning  and 
aptness  of  quotation  been  exceeded  by 
any  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion 
in  later  times. 

HAMILTON,  (James,  first  duke  of,) 
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son  of  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  was 
bom  in  1606,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  succeeded  to  his  father's  titles  in 
1625.  He  went  in  1631  to  the  assistance 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and 
returned  in  the  following  year.  Dis- 
tingubhed  at  the  English  court  by  t)ie 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  he  was  named  a 
commissioner  to  settle  the  disputes  which 
the  Presbyterians  excited  in  Scotland  on 
the  subject  of  episcopacy,  and  for  his 
services  be  was  created  duke  of  HamUton 
and  earl  of  Cambridge.  After  seeine  the 
ruin  of  his  master's  armies  in  England, 
he  still  maintained  his  cause  in  the  north ; 
but  the  superior  power  of  Cromwell  pre- 
vailed agamst  him,  and  he  was  unfortu- 
nately defeated  at  Preston.  Though 
promised  that  his  life  would  be  spared, 
the  perfidious  conqueror  still  treated  him 
as  an  enemy,  and  caused  him  to  be  tried, 
and  to  be  beheaded,  in  1649. 

HAMILTON,  (William,  duke  o?) 
born  in  1616,  was  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  and  exerted  himself  zealoualy 
in  the  royal  cause.  He  died  in  1652  in 
consequence  of  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

HAMILTON,  (Antony  Count,)  de- 
scended firom  an  ancient  Scotch  family, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  whence  with  his 
family  he  passed  over  to  France,  as  fol- 
lowers of  the  fortunes  of  Charles  II.  At  the 
Restoration  he  returned  to  England ;  but 
he  was  a  second  time  compelled  to  leave 
this  country  at  the  Revolution.  He  was 
ao  elegant  and  accomplished  character, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  the  most  splendid  circles  of 
society,  by  bis  wit,  his  taste,  and  above 
all,  by  his  writings.  His  works  have  been 
often  published,  particularly  in  6  vds, 
12mo,  1749,  and  in  3  vols,  8vo,  1805, 
and  consist  of  pieces  of  poetry ;  Fairy 
Tales,  intended  as  a  refinea  piece  of  ridi- 
cule on  the  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
which  made  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments so  eagerly  read  at  their  first 
appearance;  and  Memoirs  of  Count  Gra- 
mont,  which  give  a  striking  and  too  faitbr 
ful  detail  of  the  dissolute  manners  of 
Charles  II.'s  court  (See  Gramokt.) 
Count  Hamilton  died  at  St  Germain's, 
in  1720,  aged  seventy-four. 

HAMILTON,  (George,)  eari  of  Ork- 
ney, a  brave  ofiicer,  the  fifth  son  of 
William  eari  of  Selkirk.  In  March  1690 
he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  (July 
1,  1690,)  and  at  those  of  Aughrim,  July 
12,  1691 ;  of  Steijikirk,  Aug.  3, 1692,  and 
of  Lauden,  July  19,  1693.     Nor  did  he 
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appear  to  less  adrantage  at  the  sieges  of 
Aralone,  Lknerick,  and  Namur.  In  1 696 
he  was  advanced,  by  William  III.,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title 
of  earl  of  Orkney.  His  lady,  likewise, 
whom  he  married  in  1695,  and  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers, 
kn]gh^ marshal,  and  a  special  favourite 
with  the  king,<received  a  grant,  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  of  almost  all  the 
private  estates  of  the  abdicated  king 
James,  of  very  considerable  value.  -Upon 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
March  9,  1701-2,  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
seneral,  January  1, 1703-4,  and  in  Fe- 
bruarv  following  was  made  knight  of  the 
Thistle.  In  1704  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bleahetm,  and  he  made  prisoners  of  war 
a  body  of  13,000  men;  he  afterwards 
frustrated  marshal  ViUeroy's  attempt 
upon  the  citadel  of  Liege ;  and  in  July 
1706  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Menin. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland,  to  sit 
in  the  first  paniament  of  Oreat  Britain 
after  the  Union.  In  the  same  year  he 
again  served  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
l»orou£h  in  Flanders,  and  distinguished 
liimseur  at  Nivelle,  Toumay,  Mons,  and 
Malplaquet.  In  1710  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy-council,  and  made  general  of 
fiiot  in  Flanders ;  and  in  1712  colonel  of 
the  royal  re^ment  of  foot-euards,  and 
acain  served  in^landers,  under  the  duke 
Of  Ormond.  In  October  1714  he  was 
aapainted  gentleman  extraordinary  of 
rae  liedcliamber  to  George  I.,  ana  on 
December  17  folio  win^^,  governor  of  Vir- 
ghiia.  He  was  likewise  afterwards  con- 
stable, governor,  and  captain  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  and  field-marshaL  He  died 
in  1737. 

HAMILTON,  (William,)  of  Bangour, 
a  Seotch  poet,  boru  in  Ajrrshire  in  1704. 
la  1745  be  joined  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
Iciidcr,  and  conceived  great  hopes  from 
the  temporary  success  of  the  rebels  at 
fteitiNi-pans ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
Men,  wnieh  terminated  the  struggle,  he 
fled  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained 
OBtil  be  received  a  pardon,  and  was  en- 
abled to  visit  bisnative  land.  To  recruit 
bis  health,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tom  to  the  more  genial  dimate  of  France, 
where  he  died  in  1754.  Hamilton  may 
be  raekoned  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Seetch  poets  who  wrote  English  verse 
wilh  pfopriety  and  taste.  Some  of  his 
poems  were  first  published  at  Glasgow 
a  1748 ;  an  improved  edition  was  pub- 
MMd  at  Edinbturgh  in  1760. 
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HAMILTON,  (Robert,)  a  physician, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1721,  and  educated 
at  the  high  school  there.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  at  the  university.  In 
1741  he  went  as  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  and  for  some  time  had  the 
care  of  the  military  hospital  at  Port  Mahon. 
In  1744  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
Wolf  sloop  of  war.  The  four  following 
years  were  divided  between  his  occupa- 
tions at  soa  and  his  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  iDrs.  Hunter  and  Smellie  in 
London.  He  then  settied  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  and  in  1766  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  imiversity  -of 
St  Andrews.  He  died  m  1793.  He 
was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. Ho  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Scro- 
ftila,  and  'Observations  on  the  marsh 
remittent  fever ;  also  on  the  water  canker, 
or  cancer  aguaticui  of  Van  Swieten,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  -leprosy,  8vo. 

HAMILTON,  (Hugh,)  bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  in 
1729,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In 
1758  he  published  his  treatise,  De  Sec- 
tionibus  Conicis,  and  in  1759  was  elected 
Erasmus  Smith's  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  In  1764  he  resigned  bis 
feUowship,  having  accepted  a  college 
living ;  and  in  1 767  he  obtained  the  living 
of  St.  Anne's,  Dublin,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  resigned,  at  the  proposal 
of  the  primate  Robinson,  for  the  deanery 
of  Armagh.  In  1796  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Clonfert,  from  which, 
in  1799,  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Ossory,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
December  1,  1805.  His  works  were  cd- 
lected  and  published  by  las  son,  in  1809, 
2  vols,  8vo. 

HAMILTON,  (William  Gerard,)  a 
statesman,  well-known  by  the  desiccation 
of  Single-^peech  Hamilton,  was  £e  only 
son  of  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotiand, 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  1729,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  went  te 
Lincoln's-tnn,  with  a  view  to  study  the 
law ;  but  on  his  father's  death  in  1754, 
he  betook  himself  to  a  political  life,  and 
in  Uie  same  year  was  cnosen  member  cC 
parliament  for  Petersfield,  in  Hampshire. 
His  first  effort  at  parliamentary  eloquence 
was  made  November  13,  1755,  when,  to 
use  the  words  of  Waller  respecting  Den- 
ham,  «he  broke  out;  like  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, threescore  thousand  strong,  when 
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nobodv  was  aware,  or  in  the  leait  foa- 
pected  it."  Certainly  no  first  ipeeeh  in 
parliament  ever  produced  inch  an  effect^ 
or  acquired  auch  eulogies,  both  within 
and  without  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
this  speech,  however,  no  copy  remains. 
For  ntany^ears  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  his  only  attempt,  afld  hence  the 
familiar  name  of  Single-Speech  was  fixed 
upon  him ;  but  he  spoke  a  second  time^ 
February  1756,  and  such  was  the  ad- 
miration which  followed"  this  display  of 
his  talents,  that  Mr.  Fox,  then  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  procured 
nim  to  be  appointed,  in  April  of  the  same 
vear,  one  (^  the  lords  c^  trade.  At  this 
board  he  sat  ^re  years  without  ever 
exerting  his  oratorioU  talents;  and  in 
1761  he  accepted  the  office  of  principid 
secretary  to  George  earl  of  Halifax,  then 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
was  also  secretary  to  the  succeeding  Iwd- 
lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
in  1763,  but  he  soon  after  resigned  his 
office.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer  m 
Ireland,  which  office  he  held  till  1784. 
He  died  in  1796.    In  1808,  Mr.  Malone 

fublished  his  works  under  the  title  of 
'ariiamentary  Logic ;  to  which  are  sub- 
joined Two  Speeches  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  and  other 
pieces,  8vo,  with  a  life  of  the  author 
prefixed.  He  is  one  of  those  to  whom, 
without  a  shadow  of  reason,  the  author- 
ship of  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  been 
ascribed. 

HAMILTON,  (Sir  Wflliam,)  weU 
known  as  a  diplomatbt  and  connoisseur, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1730.  He  was 
of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
which  was  considerably  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  of  his  birth ;  but 
in  1755  he  married  a  young  lady  with 
whom  he  received  a  fortune  of  5000/. 
a-year.  He  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Naples  in  1764;  and  from 
that  time  tUl  1800,  when  he  was  recalled, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  did  much  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts, 
natural  history,  and  antiquities,  than  any 
other  individual.  At  Naples  it  appears 
that  the  objects  of  natural  history  chiefly 
engaged  his  attention,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  he  had  already  collected  a  vast 
number  of  articles  connected  with  that 
science.  Between  1 764,  and  the  middle 
of  1767,  he  visited  Vesuvius  no  less  than 
twenty-two  times,  and  had  as  often  ob- 
served the  different  spots  around  Naples 
affected  by  volcanic  eruptions.  He  also 
visited  Mount  Etna,  and  the  .^lian 
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islands.  Heobs^ved  the  interior  parts 
of  the  soil,  and  every  minute  circum- 
stance that  attended  the  cperations  of 
nature.  In  all  his  excursions  he  was 
constanUy  accompanied  by  an  artist  of 
great  merits  Mr.  rabris,  who  drew  accu- 
rate plans,  and  ably  delineated  such  ob- 
jects as  were  most  interesting.  These 
observations  were  first  communicated  in 
letters  to  the  Royal  Society,  from  1796 
to  1779 ,  in  whose  Transactions  for  the 
above  years,  and  also  in  the  Annual 
Register,  the  letters  are  preserved.  They 
contain.  Observations  on  Mount  Yesu- 
vius.  Mount  Etna,  and  other  Volcanoes 
of  tiie  Two  Sicilies,  which  appeared  in 
1772,  London,  8vo,  and  the  Campi  Phle- 
grasi,  published  at  Naples  in  1776,  in 
2  vols,  foK  And  in  the  author's  letter  to 
Sir  John  Priogle,  dated  Naples,  May  2, 
1776  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  work  to  the  Royal  Society), 
some  observations  were  communicated^ 
which  had  not  been  inserted  either  in 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Maty,  or  in  the  8vo 
edition  of  them  in  1772.  In  short,  the 
nublication  was  so  accurate  and  magni- 
ncent,  as  to  excite  a  surprise  how  such 
an  invaluable  performance  could  make 
its  appearance  m  the  south  of  Italy.  A 
new  phenomenon,  however,  oconrred  after 
this  publication,  which  engaged  the  author 
in  a  new  work :  tills  was  t£e  great  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1779.  He  communicated  a  description 
of  that  event  to  the  Fioyal  Society,  which 
was  printed  in  the  first  part  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1780.  The 
foundation  of  his  valuable  collection  of 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  vases  (now  in  tiie 
British  Museum)  was  laid  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Porcinari  collection  at  Naples 
in  1 765 .  This  gave  rise  to  that  magnificent 
work,  edited  by  D'Hancarville^  Antiquity 
Etrusques,  Grecques,  et  Romaines,  tiroes 
du  Cabinet  de  Mr.  HamQton,  4  vols, 
foL  The  two  former  volumes  were  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  siie,  and  republished 
at  Paris,  by  David,  in  1787,  in  five  8vo 
volumes.  It  is  said  that  D'Hancarvflle 
expected,  by  the  publication,  to  acquire 
a  fortune  of  20,000A  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  ever  realised  this  expectation,  bat 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Hamilton  allowed 
him  to  reap  the  emdument  which  nligfat 
arise  from  the  work.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1766.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1772,  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  About 
1775  he  lost  his  only  daughter.  In  1779 
he  repeated  his  visits  to  Vesuvius.  In 
1782  he  lost  his  lady.    In  February  1788 
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ke  imdeTtook  a  journey  to  Calabria,  to 
obterre  the  phenomena  produced  by  the 
dreadful  earthqtuke  which  ju>t  before 
had  desolated  that  province,  and  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Jfoeqph  Banki,  inserted  in  the  Transac- 
tiottt  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
cavations at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  museum  of 
PorticL  He  was  earnest  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Neapolitan  ffovemment  the 
great  work  of  unrolling  the  Herculaneum 
manuscripts,  and  be^wed  a  part  of  his 
income  ujK>n  this  object  In  1784  he 
revisited  fingland.  In  1791  he  was  im- 
pointed  a  privy-counseUor ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  married  Emma  Harte,  the 
fascsnatinfo  mischievous,  and  worUdess 
lady  HammoB«  In  December  1 7^8,  when 
the  French  attacked  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  accompanied  his  Sicilian 
■u^iesty  to  Palermo,  from  whence,  towards 
the  <cleae  «f  1806,  he  was  recalled  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  indigence, 
April  6, 1803,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
ai  his  age. 

HAMILTON,  (Robert,)  professor  of 
Buitberaatics  at  Marischal  coueee,  Aber^ 
deen,  was  bom  in  1742.  Having  eariy 
devoted  himself  to  general  literature, 
and  more  especially  to  mathematical 
sdenee,  he  was  appointed  in  1769  rector 
in  the  Academy  of  Perth.  In  1779  he 
obtained  a  professor's  chair  in  Marischal 
ooU^^,  which  he  ably  filled  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Peace 
and  War;  On  the  National  Debt  and  the 
Siting  Fund;  and  a  System  of  Arith- 
BMtic  and  Book-keeping.  He  died  in 
1829. 

HAMILTON,  (William,)  an  eminent 
artkt,  of  Scotch  parentage,  but  probably 
beam  in  London  in  1751.  ^  When  he  was 
very  young  he  accompanied  A.  Zucchi, 
the  painter  of  arabesque  ornaments,  to 
Haly.  After  a  residence  of  some  years 
■I  Home  he  returned  to  England,  and 
sooQ  distinguished  himself  by  the  readi- 
Btaa  of  has  invention,  the  suavity  of  his 
stvle.  and  the  charm  of  his  colouring. 
Mr.  Hamilton  flourished  at  a  period  when 
tbe  enterprise  of  commercial  speculation, 
eonluiiea  with  a  laudable  project  for  the 
coeonragement  of  modem  art,  set  on 
foot  tlie  spirited  undertakings  of  Messrs. 
BoydeU's  Illustration  of  Shakspeare ; 
Macklin's  BiUical  and  Poeto' Galleries ; 
and  that  of  English  History,  by  Mr. 
Bowver.  His  c^oured  drawings  may 
be  plaeed  among  the  most  tasteful  and 
^  iive  efforts  of  the  art  in  that  style. 
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He  possessed  the  most  gentle  and  amialAe 
manners,  and  it  has  been  justly  observed 
of  him,  that  **  his  politeness  covered  no 
insincerity^  nor  his  emulation  envy."  He 
died  in  1801. 
HAMILTON,   (Sir  John,)  a  distln- 

Siihed  military  officer,  bom  in  1765. 
e  entered  the  service  in  1771  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Bengal  army,  and  at  the 
escalade  <of  the  fortress  of  Ghialior  he  led 
the  storming  part^.  In  1805  he  was 
appointed  a  bnffadier-general  on  the  staff 
in  Ireland,  and  in  1809  was  made  in- 

Sector-general  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
uring  the  peninsular  war  he  maintained 
a  hiffh  character  for  skill  and  valour ;  and 
for  Lis  spbited  repulse  of  Soult  at  Alba 
de  Tormes  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  in  1835. 

HAMILTON,  (Alexander,)  an  Ameri- 
can officer  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  political  writer,  bora  in  the  idand  of 
Nevis  in  1757,  and  educated  at  Columbia 
college.  He  entered  the  American  army 
at  the  affe  of  nin^eeu,  and  was  tfaia 
inseparable  companion  of  Washington, 
who  alwajrs  consulted  him  on  the  most 
important  occasions.  After  the  war  ha 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1782  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  reception  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  essa3rs  he  wrote,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Madison  and  Jay,  in  the 
Federalist  On  the  organization  of  the 
federal  government,  in  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1798,  when  an  invasion  was  apprehended 
from  the  French,  his  public  services  were 
again  required;  and  on  the  death  of 
Washington,  in  1799,  he  succeeded  to 
the  chief  command.  When  the  army  was 
disbanded,  Hamilton  again  returned  to 
the  bar,  and  continued  to  practise,  with 
increased  reputation  and  success,  until 
1804.  In  July  of  that  year  he  fell  in  a 
duel  with  colonel  Burr.  His  writing 
were  collected  and  published  in  1810,  m 
3  vols,  8vo. 

HAMILTON,  (Elizabeth,)  a  lady  dis- 
tinguished  for  her  clever  and  useful  works 
on  female  education,  as  well  as  for  her 
admirable  novels,  was  bom  at  Belfast  in 
1758.  She  filled  the  office  of  governess 
to  the  daughters  of  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
for  the  eldest  of  whom'  her  Letters  on  the 
Formation  of  ^e  Religious  and  Moral 
Principle  were  written.  She  wrote.  Letters 
of  a  Umdoo  Ri^ah;  Modem  Philosophers, 
in  which  she  exposes  some  of  the  mis- 
ohievons  principles  of  the  French  Revo- 
o  2 
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lution ;  Letters  on  the  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Education ;  Life  of  Aenppina; 
Letters  on  the  Formation  of  the  Religions 
and  Moral  Principle,  1806;  Cottagers 
of  Glenbumie;  Exercises  in  Religious 
Knowledge;  Popular  Essays.  Of  these 
her  Letters  on  Education  are  the  most 
important  As  a  novelist,  she  will  be 
best  remembered  for  her  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie,  a  li vel3r  and  humorous  picture 
of  the  slovenlv  habits,  and  the  indolence, 
which  prevail  among  some  of  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  Scotland.  She  died  in 
1816. 

HAMILTON,  (Charles,)  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,  distinguished  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  literature 
of  the  Hindoos.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  whose  researches  he  published 
a  description  of  the  Mahwah,  or  Maduca 
tree.  He  wrote  an  Historical  Relation 
of  the  Orifin,  Progress,  and  final  Disso- 
lution of  the  Government  of  the  Rohilla 
Afgans,  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Hindostan,  from  a  Persian  MS.,  1787, 
8vo.  The  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  subseouently  einployed  him  in 
editing  the  Heaaya,  or  Guide,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Mussulman  Law,  printed 
in  1791.     He  died  in  1792. 

HAMILTON,  (Gavin,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Lanark.  Having  discovered  from  his 
childhood  a  great  love  for  historic  paints 
ing,  he  went  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Agostino  Mas- 
suchi,  and  where,  after  residing  there 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  died  in 
1797.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  the  genius 
of  an  inventor;  but  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  of  a  classic  taste 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  the  style 
at  which  he  always,  and  often  success- 
ftdlv,  aimed,  made  him  at  least  equal 
to  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries. 
Some  of  the  subjects  which  he  painted 
from  ^e  Iliad  bear  ample  eridence  of 
this.  Achilles  grasping  the  body  of 
Patrodus,  aud  rejectwg  the  consolation 
of  the  Grecian  chiefii,  and  Hector  tied  to 
his  chariot,  have  something  of  .Homeric 
•ubUmity  and  pathos.*  A  oonsiderable 
ptft'Of  the  .latter  years  of  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  discovery  of  antique 
monuments.  He  opened  scavos  in  vari- 
ous places  of  the  Roman  state,  at  Cen- 
tumceHsB,  Velletri,  Ostia,  and  above  all 
at  TivoU,  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian's 
ViQa.  In  the  collection  of  the  Museo 
Clementtno,  next  to  the  treasures  of 
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Belvedere,  the  contributions  of  Hamilton 
in  statues,  busts,  and  basso-relievos,  were 
by  far  the  most  important  to  the  progress 
of  art  and  classic  learning ;  and  the  best 
collections  scattered  over  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  owe  manv  of  their 
principal  ornaments  to  his  discoveries, 
in  his  Schola  Italica  Pictw-se  he  attempts 
to  trace  the  progpress  of  its  style  from 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  successors  of 
the  CaraccL   . 

HAMLET,  a  Danish  prince,  whose 
name  is  made  immortal  oy  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  Elsineur  is  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  which  is  founded,  however,  upon 
historical  facts  so  obscured  by  antiquity, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  what  is 
true  from  what  is  fabulous  in  the  narra- 
tive. The  earliest  Danish  historian  who 
relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet  is  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  centuiT.  It  is  from  an  English 
translation  of  BeUeforest*s  French  version 
of  that  history  that  our  great  dramatist 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  play. 

HAMMOND,  (Henry,)  a  learned 
divine,  bom  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  in 
1605,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  elected  fellow  in  1625.  Having  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  djlisence  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  he  took  orders  in  1629, 
and  in  1633  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  by  Robert 
Sidney,  earl  of  Leicester.  In  1639  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  in  1640  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the 
convocation,  called  with  the  long  parlia- 
ment, which  began  that  year;  and  in 
1643  be  was  made  archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester by  the  unsolicited  favour  of  Dr. 
Brian  Duppa,  4hen  bbhop  of  Chichester, 
and  afterwards  of  Winchester.  The  same 
year  also  he  was  named  one  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  but  he  never  sat 
among  them.  He  continued  undisturbed 
at  his  living  till  the  middle  of  My  1643, 
when,  joinmg  in  the  fruitless  4ittempt 
then  made  at  Tunbridge  in  favour  of  the 
king,  and  a  reward  of  100/.  being  -set 
upon  his  head,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
in  disguise  to  Oxford.  Among  the  few 
friends  he  conversed  with  was  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Potter,  provost  of  Queen's  college, 
by  whose  persuasion  he  publbhed  hia 
P^tical  Catechism,  in  1644.  Strong 
objections  were  raised  against  it  by  fifty- 
two  ministers  vrithin  the  province  of 
London,  and  especially  by  FranciaChey- 
nell,  on  account  of  its  oontaming  Armi- 
nian  tenets.  Hammond,  however,  da- 
ftoded  his  book,  and  in  the  ^ams  year 
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and  the  following  published  several  use* 
fill  pieces,  adapted  to  the  times.  In  De- 
cember 1644  ne  attended  as  chaplain 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  were  sent  to  London  by 
Charles  I.  with  terms  of  peace  and  ac- 
commodation to  the  parliament;  and 
when  a  treaty  was  appointed  atUzbridge, 
he  appeared  there  as  one  of  the  divines 
on  the  king's  side,  and  ably  disputed 
with  Bichara  Vines,  one  of  Vie  Presby- 
terian ministers  sent  by  the  parliament. 
In  1645  the  king  bestowed  upon  him  a 
caoonry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
the  university  chose  him  their  public 
orator.  He  aiterwards  attended  the  king 
as  chaplain  during  his  confinement  at 
Wobnrn,  Caversham,  Hampton  Court,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  at  which  last  place  he 
continued  till  Christmas,  1647,  when  all 
his  majesty's  servants  were  removed  from 
him.  He  then  returned  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  chosen  sub-dean  of  Christ  Church; 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  March 
30,  1648,  when  he  was  forcibly  ejected 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors ;  and  a  com- 
mittee voted  him  and  Dr.  Sheldon  to  be 
prisoners  in  Oxford,  where  they  con- 
tinued in  restraint  for  about  ten  weeks. 
Dnrinff  this  confinement  he  beean  his 
Parapnrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament  It  was  first  published  in 
1653;  in  1656,  with  additions  and  altera- 
tioiis;  and,  in  1698,  Le  Clerc  put  forth 
a  Latin  translation  of  it,  viz.  of  the 
Paraphrase  and  Annotations,  with  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate,  in  which  he  has 
intermixed  many  of  his  own  animad- 
vernoDS,  explained  those  points  which 
the  author  had  but  slightly  touched,  and 
corrected  many  of  his  mistakes.  From 
Okford  Hammond  was- removed  to  the 
house  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  at  Clap- 
ham,  in  Bedfordshire,  where,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king's  trial,,  he  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  general  and  council  of  offi- 
cers, which,  however,  produced  no  effect, 
aa  die  king's  doom  was  fixed.  The  rigour 
of  hk  restraint  being  taken  off,  in  the 
beginnnig  of  1649,  Hammond  removed  to 
WeatwoM,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of 
8ir  John  Packington,  and  there  spent  the 
ramainder  o£  his  days.  He  commenced 
m.  Faraphrase  and  Commentary  on  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  of  which  he 
poUished  the  Psalms,  and  went  through 
m  third  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
But  his  declining  health  hindered  him 
from  proceeding  farther.  About  1654 
1m  was  attack^  by  a  complication  of 
dBw>rdm — the  stone,  the  gout,  the  colic, 
and  the  cramp.  While  Charles  II.  was 
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defeigning  to  nominate  him  to  th»  biaha|^> 
ric  of  Worcester,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  go  to  London,  whither  he  naa  been 
invited  by  the  most  eminent  divines,  ha 
was  seized  with  a  sharp  fit  of  the  ston» 
the  4th  of  April,  1660,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  aee.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  man,  weU-tnade,  and  of 
a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  and 
in  his  countenance  there  was  a  mixture 
of  sweetness  and  dignity.  He  had  a 
free,  graceful,  and  commanding  elo- 
ouence.  Kine  Charles  I.  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  me  most  natural  orator  he 
ever  heard.  He  was  of  a  very  kind, 
social,  benevolent,  and  friendly  dispo- 
sition ;  extremely  liberal  to  the  poor,  to 
whom  he  rendered  his  bounty  more  valu- 
able by  his  manner  of  bestowine  it  To  ' 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  his^  advice 
was,  to  **  treat  their  poor  neighbours  with 
such  a  cheerfulness,  that  they  may  be 
glad  to  have  met  with  them.'  He  was* 
a.  man  of  ereat  temperance ;  his  diet  was^ 
of  the  plainest  kind,  and  he  frequently 
practised  fastinp^.  He  seldom  went  to 
bed  until  midnight,  and  rose  at  five  or 
six  o'clock.  By  ^ese  means  he  wasr 
enabled  to  endure  cold  and  fatieue. .  Hia^ 
studious  industry  was  unceasing.  He 
had  a  strong^  aversion  to  idleness..  '^-To 
be  always  nirnished  with  somewhat  to 
do"  he  considered  as  the  best  expedient 
both  for  innocence  and  pleasure;  saying, 
that  **no  burthen  was  more  heavy,  or 
temptation  more  dangerous,  than  to  have 
time  lie  on  one's  hand."  His  piety  was 
fervent,,  and  from  his  youth  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  secret  devotion.  He 
published  a  great  many  controversial  and 
practical,  tracts  and  sermons,  commen- 
taries, &c.,  in  his. life-time,  which,  with 
many  posthumous  pieces,  were  collected 
together  by  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  William 
Fulman,  and  published  in  4  vols,  fol., 
1684;  and  in  1739  Mr.  Peck  published 
a  collection  of  his  letters. 

HAMMOND,  (Anthony,)  a  poet, 
descended  from  a  family  long  settled  at 
Somersham-place,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
was  born  in  1668,  and  educated  at  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  became 
commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  was  so 
eloquent  in  parliament,  that  BoUngbroke 
called  him  "  silverrtongued  Hammond." 
He  was  a  man  of  note  among  the  wits, 
poets,  and  parliamentarv  writers  of  the 
day.  In  1720  he  edited  A  new  Miscel- 
lany of  Original  Poems,  in  which  he  had 
himself  no  small  share.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Moyle,  and  wroto^ 
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the  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
prefixed  to  his  works  in  1727.  The 
places  o£  resort  for  wits  at  that  period 
were  fiilaynwaring*s  Coffee  House  in 
Fleet-street^  and  the  Grecian  Coffise  House 
near  the  Temple ;  where  Bfoyle^  havinfi^ 
taken  a  disgust  against  the  olergy,  had 
several  friendly  disputes  with  Hammond, 
and  at  the  same  place  had  a  share  with 
Trenchard  in  writing  the  argument  against 
a  standing  army.    He  died  in  1738. 

HAMMOND,  (James,)  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  about  1710,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  SchooL  He  was 
early  made  equerry  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  the  companion  of  Cob*- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  Chesterfield.  He  is 
said  to  have  divided  his  life  between 
pleasure  and  books;  in  his  retirement 
tbi^etting  the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety 
loemg  the  student  His  memorable  Regies 
were  written  when  he  was  very  youn^, 
and  his  Prologue  not  long  before  his 
death.  In  1733  he  obtained  an  income 
of  400/.  a-year  by  the  will  of  a  near 
relation.  In  1741  he  was  chosen  into 
parliament  for  Truro,  in  Cornwall.  He 
died  in  the  following  year  at  Stowe,  the 
seat  of  lord  Cobham.  Miss  Dashwood, 
the  object  of  his  hopneless  passion,  long 
survived  him^  and,,  in  17/9,  died  un- 
married, be<lK}hamber  woman  to  the 
aueen.  The  recommendatory  prefiause  to 
tie  Elegies,  which  was  written,  according 
to  Maty,  by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
raised  strong  prejildices  in  their  favour; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that  they 
have  neidier  passion,  nature,  nor  manners, 
libey  are  almost  entirely  translations  of 
pass^es  in  Tibullus. 

HAMON,  (John,)  bom  at  Cherbourg 
in  1618,  became  physician  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where 
he  passed  thirty-five  years,  and  distin- 
guisned  himself  h^  his  writings  in  favour 
of  Jansenism,  which  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  BoOeau.  His  Soli- 
loquia  in  Psalmum  cxviii.  were  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Nicholas  Fontaine 
and  by  Qoujet    He  died  in  1687. 

HAMPD£N,  (John,)  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  settled  at  Great  Hamp- 
den, in  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom  in 
l.ondon  in  1594,  and  educated  at  Mag-^ 
dalen  college,  Oxford ;  whence,  after  a 
lesidenee  of  three  years,  he  removed  to 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  had  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  when  the  death  of  his  father  put 
him  in  possession  of  an  ample  estate.. 
He  was  cousin-gennan  to  the  Protector, 
whose  aunt  his  father  had  married,  and 
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he  attached  himself  to  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  court.  He  entered  into 
public  life  in  1626,  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  in  the  second 
parliament  under  Charles  I.  For  some 
years  he  acted  no  very  distinguished  part ; 
but  in  1636  he  commenced  mat  course  of 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  crown  which 
has  given  celebrity  to  his  name.  In  that 
year  he  boldly  resisted  the  arbitrary 
demand  of  ship-money;  concerning  which 
action  lord  Clarendon  says,  that  *'he 
grew  the  ar^ment  of  all  tongues,  every 
man  inquinng  who  and  what  he  was, 
that  durst,  at  nis  own  expense  and  peril, 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country,  as  he 
thought,  from  bemg  made  a  prey  to  the 
court"  It  was  after  the  declaration  of 
the  judges  in  favour  of  the  king's  right 
to  levy  ship-money  that  Hampden  re- 
frised  the  payment  He  was  prosecuted 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and  he  him- 
self, vrith  his  counsel,  for  twelve  days 
together  argued  the  case  against  the 
crown  lawyers  before  the  twelve  judges. 
It  was  decided  against  him  by  eight  of 
the  number;  but  the  victoxy,  in  the 
popular  opinion,  was  on  his  side.  The 
rear  of  oppression  now  began  to  operate 
aa  an  inducement  to  emigration.  Many, 
emecially  among  the  Puritans,  had  already 
left  the  kingdom,  and  more  were  pre- 
paring to  do  so,  when  on  order  firom  the 
King,  dated  April  1638,  prohibited  all 
ships  firom  sailing  with  passengers  unless 
with  a  special  licence.  Eight  ships  were 
then  lying  in  the  Thames  for  the  recep- 
tion of  emigrants ;  in  one  of  which  had 
engaged  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
two  no  less  considerable  persons,  it  is 
said,  than  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  kins- 
man Hampden;  to  this  ship  a  licence 
was  refused.  Thenceforwara  Hampden 
became  a  leading  man  in  the  great  con- 
test between  the  crown  and  the  people. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  committee  for 
preparing  the  charge  against  lord  Straf- 
foro,  and  arranging  the  evidence.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  five  members  whom, 
in  1640,  the  king  caused  to  be  accused 
of  high  treason.  When  the  appeal  was 
made  to  the  sword,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  parlia- 
ment-army under  the  earl  of  Essex ;  but 
his  military  career  was  short;  he  received 
a  fatal  wound  while  fightine  against 
Prince  Rupert,  at  ChalCTave-field,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, on  the  18th  of  June,  1643. 
He  was  strack  by  two  carbine  balls  in 
the  shoulder,  which  broke  the  bone,  and 
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entered  his  Bodjr ;  and,  after  roffering  ex- 
treme pain  for  six  days,  he  expired  on  the 
24di  of  that  month,  offering  up  in  his 
last  words  an  earnest  and  b^tiful  sup- 
pUcatioD  for  his  country's  welfare.  Lord 
darmdon  has  summed  up  an  elaherate 
view  of  his  qualities  with  tne  observation 
whidi  was  applied  to  Cinna»  that  **he 
had  a  head  to  contrivey  a  tongue  to 
peisuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any 
masehief." 

HAMPER,  (William,>an  antiquarian 
and  miseellaneoas  writer,  bom  at  Bir- 
Bingham  in  1776,  became  a  magistrate 
of  i&  county  of  Warwick,  and  known  for 
hu  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale.  He  died  in  1831. 
HAMPTON,  (Jhames,>  known  for  his 
admvable  translation  of  Pdybius.  He 
died  in  1778. 

HAMZA,  who  assumed  the  surname 
•f  Al  Hadi,  or  the  Director,  was  the 
principal  founder  of  thesect  of  the  Druses 
n  Syna^and  commenced  his  public  career 
at  Cairo,  in  Effypt,  under  the  reign  of 
the  khalif  Hakem-Bamrillah,  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. He  assumed  ihe  character  of  high* 
pttest  and  prophet  of  the  re1i«on  of  the 
Drasesy  which  was  a  compound  of  Maho- 
metanism,  Christianity,  absurd  mysteries, 
and  licentious  notions*  He  is  the  author 
•f  Hie  Book  of  Testimonies  to  the  Myste- 
ries of  the  Unity,  which  he  designed  to 
he  a  rival  to,  and  substitute  for,  the 
Koran,  and  it  is  thought  b^  man^  to  be 
eqaal,  if  not  superior,  to  it  m  purity  and 
SKgance  of  style.  A  c<my  of  this  work« 
fca  4  vols,  was  found  in  the  house  of  one 
if  tW  chief  priests  of  the  Druses,  towards 
Ibt  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tvy,  and  was  translated  into  French 
W  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  interpreter  to 
LovsXIV. 

HANBAL,  (Ahmed  EhnJ  sumamed 
Al  Schibani  al  Merouzi,  one  of  the  chiefs 
9i  the  four  sects  recognised  as  orthodox 
among  the  Mahometans^  was  bom  at 
Basdad  in  the  year  164  of  the  H^ra, 
tmd  died  in  the  year  241,  or  a.d.  855. 
Ha  was  estsemed  for  hb  skill  in  the  law, 
indilions,  and  devotional  observances  of 
MbswiIihsih,  and  was  the  founder  of  a 
._j  which  was  called  by  his  name. 
UANCARVILLE,  (Peter  Francis 
Hofh  d',)  an  industrious  antiq^iary,  bom 
at  Nancy  in  1729.  After  behiff  in  the 
isiiiis  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  he 
aeeanapanied  Sir  William  Hamilton  to 
MapUa,  where  he  published,  in  English 
■id  French,  an  account  of  that  gentle- 
■uui'a  cofleotion  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
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fitruscan  antiquities  ^see  Hamietov)^ 
and  cooperated  wi&  Wmckelmann,  who 
lodged  in  his  house.  He  published 
also,  Recherches  sur  I'Histoire,  rOru^ine, 
I'Esprit,  et  les  Progrds  des  Arts  de  la 
Gr^ce,  3  vols,  4to,  part  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  He  died 
at  Padua  in  1805. 

HANDEL,  (Geom  Frederic,)  was  bon* 
ill  1 684  at  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony,  where 
his  father  was  a  physician  and  surgeon. 
His  fatiier  had  resolved  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  law,  but  nature  had  given  him  a 
passion  for  music,  which  refused  to  be 
controlled,  and,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  didLe  of  Saxe  Weissentels,  he  was 
placed  with  Zachau,  organist  of  Uie  caUie- 
oral  of  imie,  by  whom  he  was  taught 
the  principles  of  the  science,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  works*  of  the  great  com- 
posers. He  improved  so  rapidly,  that  at 
the  age  of  nine  he  composed  motets  for 
the  service  of  the  Church.  When  he  was 
thirteen  he  visited  Berlin,  where  the 
<^ra  was  flourishing  under  Bononoini 
and  Ariosti.  In  1703  he  visited  Ham- 
burp^,  where  his  si^rior  talents  so  much 
excited  the  jealousy  of  a  performer  to 
whom  he  had  been  preferred,  that  the 
latter  drew  his  sword  upon  Him  en  leering 
the  Opera  House,  ana  Handel  was  pre- 
served from  a  fotal  thrust  only  by  a 
music-book  buttoned  up  under  his  coat. 
Here  he  composed  his  first  opera  of 
Almeria,  which  was  performed  for  thirtj 
consecutive  nights.  He  continued  at 
Hamburg  about  ^ve  years,  when  he  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  graciously 
received  by  die  grand-duke,  for  whom  he 
composed  the  opera  of  Roderiffo.  He 
next  visited  Venice,  and  at  Uiat  city 
composed  his  Agrippina,  which  was  per- 
framed  twenty-seven  nights  successive^ 
with  unbounded  applause.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded, to  Rome,  where  cardinal  Otto- 
boni,  a  jpeat  murical  amateur,  introduced 
him  touorelli,  who  played  the  first  violin 
in  his  band.  Handel  nad  a  trial  of  skiU 
on  the  harpsichord  with  the  famous  Scar- 
latti, the  event  of  which  is  differently 
related ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  upon  the 
organ  his  superiority  was  allowed  by 
S<»iriatti  himself.  Attempts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  foith;  but  Handel  silenced  all 
arguments  by  the  positive  declaration 
that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the  religion 
of  his  parents.  He  composed  many  pieces 
of  music  at  Rome,  and  thence  went  on 
to  Naples.  Taking  Hanover  in  his  way 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  there  mtro- 
duced  by  baron  Kilmannsegge  to  the 
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electM;  aftenrardt  Oe&tge  I^  who  ap- 
pointed bim  his  chapel-master,  and  settled 
upon  him  a  salary  of  1,500  crowns,  ac- 
companied with  a  permission  of  absent- 
ing himself  for  a  year  in  Elngland,  whither 
he  had  received  pressing  invitations.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  the  winter  o£  1710. 
He  was  engaged  by  Aaron  Hill,  director 
of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  to  compose  an 
opera  written  by  Rossi,  on  the  subject  of 
Taaso'sRinaldo;  and  he  finished  the  task 
in  a  fortnifl^ht  He  then  returned  to 
Hanover.  In  1712  he  obtained  leave  te 
revisit  England,  where  he  now  fixed  his 
residence,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  earl  of  Burlington  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  his  house  in  Piccadilly.  In 
1718  he  changed  his  patron  for  the  duke 
of  Chandos,  who  engaged  him  to  reside 
at  his  magnificent  seat  of  Cannons,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  chapel  service. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  the  Haymarket,  in 
1720,  he  was  made  its  director,  and  went 
over  to  Dresden  to  engage  performers. 
Among  these  was  the  celebrated  singer 
Senesino,  who  proved  a  powerful  aid  to 
him  in  the  ensuing  contest  with  Bonon- 
cini.  As  everjr  thing  in  England  was 
at  that  time  tmged  with  party  politics, 
Handel  was  adopted  by  the  Tories,  while 
the  cause  of  Bononcini  was  espoused  by 
the  Whigs.  But,  upon  a  trial  of  skill  in 
the  joint  composition  of  the  opera  Muzio 
Scsvola,  the  genius  of  Handel  proved 
decidedly  victorious  over  the  mere  science 
and  taste  of  his  rival.  While  Handel,  at 
the  Haymarket,  endeavoured  to  support 
himself  by  new  compositions  and  per- 
formers, the  ofiTended  nobility  set  up  a 
rival  opera-house  in  Lincoln 's-inn-fields, 
which  had  the  aid  of  Porpora's  composi- 
tions, and  FarinelU*8  astonishing  vocal 
powers.  Handel,  beaten  out  of  the  Hay- 
market, now  made  an  engagement  with 
Rich  at  Covent-^den.  But  these  feuds 
had  a  prejudicial  efiect  upon  his  health. 
He  was  affected  with  paralysis  of  the 
right  hand  and  arm,  and  had  fits  of  alter- 
nate dejection  and  violence,  which  almost 
amounted  to  insanity.  The  use  of  the 
bathsof  Aix-Ifr-Chapelle,  however,  entirely 
restored  him,  and  he  returned  to  London 
in  1736.  He  continued  to  compose 
operas ;  but  his  chief  attention  began  to 
be  turned  to  oratorios,  the  success  of 
which  was  at  first  indifferent ;  and  even 
his  Messiah,  said  to  have  been  first  per- 
formed in  1741,  at  Covent-garden,  was 
coldly  received.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  disorder  of  his  affairs,  induced  him 
in  that  year  to  try  his  fortune  in  Dublin) 
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where  he  was  well  received,  and  whert  ^ 
he  judiciously  commenced  with  perform- 
ine  his  Messiah  for  the  benefit  of  the  city- 
prison.  After  an  absence  of  nine  months 
ne  returned  to  England,  and  brought  out 
at  Covent-garden  an  oratorio  from  Sam- 
son Agonistes.  He  continued  to  gain  in  .  # 
the  public  esteem,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  Messiah  established 
as  the  sublimeet  effort  of  musical  genius. 
The  stores  of  his  invention  appeared  in- 
exhaustible ;  and  year  alter  year  he  pro- 
duced new  compositions  of  the  oratorio 
kind,  in  which  the  sublime  of  music  was 
presented  under  every  possible  variety. 
At  leneth^  in  1751,  his  eyes  began  to  be 
affecteS  with  a  gutta  sevena,  which  at 
length  terminated  in  total  blindness;  but 
his  extempore  voluntaries  on  the  organ 
were  still  admirable,  and  his  hand  retained 
all  its  ifowers  of  execution.  The  sense 
of  religion,  which  he  had  imbibed  when 
young,  returned  upon  him  in  the  con- 
cludinff  years  of  his  life,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  stronffly  those  devotional  senti- 
ments which  he  had  so  much  contributed 
to  excite  in  others.  He  was  present  at 
the  performance  of  one  of  his  oratorios 
eight  days  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  14th  of  April,  1759.  He  was 
mterred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
fine  monument,  by  Roubilliac,  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  and 
left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his  relations. 
A  very  honourable  national  testimony  to 
the  geniuaof  Handel  w-as  given  in  1 784,  by 
a  Commemoration  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
consisting  of  the  performance  of  pieces, 
selected  from  his  works,  by  a  band  of 
more  than  500  voices  and  instruments, 
in  the  presence  of  George  III.  and  his 
consort,  and  the  first  personages  of  the 
kingdom.  The  figure  of  Handel  was 
large,  and  he  was  somewhat  ungainly  in 
his  motions,  and  his  general  cast  of 
countenance  seemed  rather  heavy  and 
sour;  yet,  when  animated  in  conversa- 
tion, his  visage  was  full  of  fire  and  di^ty, 
and  such  as  impressed  ideas  of  superiority 
and  genius ;  and  when  he  smiled,  there 
was  an  uncommon  sudden  flash  of  intel- 
ligence, wit,  and  goodrhumour,  beaming 
in  his  countenance.  Though  he  was 
generally  rough  and  peremptory  in  his 
manners  and  conversation,  he  was  totally 
devoid  of  ill-nature  or  malevolence. 

HANIFA.     See  Abu  Hanifa. 

HANKIUS,  (Martin,)  a  learned  writer 
and  professor,  bom  in  1633  at  Breslau, 
where  his  father  was  a  minister.  He 
studied  first  in  his  native  city,  and  then 
at  Jena,  where  his  reputation  caused  him 
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to  be  invited  to  the  profenorship  of  monk 
and  history  at  Gotha.  In  1661  he  was 
called  to  the  tame  chair,  and  to  that  of 
rhetoric,  in  the  Elizabeth  college  at 
Brealan;  to  which  office  was  added,  in 
1670,  that  of  librarian.  He  was  after- 
wards made  rector  of  the  college,  and 
inspector  of  all  the  other  schools.  His 
principal  works  are,  De  Romanamm 
Rerum  Scriptoribus;  De  Byzantinanxm 
Renim  Scriptoribus;  Yarious  tracts  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Silesia; 
harangues,  comedies,  and  poems,  in  Latin. 
He  died  in  1709. 

HANMER,  (Meredith,)  an  English 
divine,  bom  at  Porkington,  in  Shrop- 
shire, (Fuller  says  in  Flintshire,)  in  1543. 
He  became  chaplain  of  Corpus  Christ! 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  degree 
in  arts  in  April  1 567.  He  afterwards  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shorediteh,  during  his  holding  of  which 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  brine  great 
odium  on  him.  Out  of  avarice  he  tore 
away  the  brass  plates  from  the  grave- 
stones and  monuments,  and  sold  them ; 
and  he  also  appears  by  Fleetwood's  Diary 
to  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  his  oath 
in  a  court  of  justice.  In  1581,  or  1582, 
he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  on 
November  4,  1583,  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Islington,  which  he  re- 

Xed  in  1590.  Two  or  three  years 
rwards  he  resigned  Shorediteh,  went 
to  Ireland,  and  at  length  became  treasurer 
to  the  church  of  the  Hol^  Trinity,  in 
Dublin,  which  he  kept  untd  his  death  in 
1 604.  Weever  says  he  committed  suicide. 
He  was  an  exact  disputant,  and  an  excel- 
lent Greek  scholar,  and  was  well  versed 
in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history.  Besides 
tome  tracts  against  the  Jesuits,  he  pub- 
lished, A  Chronopaphy,  &c.  Lond.  1585, 
foL,  which  Hams  says  was  added  to  his 
translation  of  The  Ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Histories  of  the  first  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  oridnally  written  by  Euse- 
bius,  Socrates,  and  Evagrius,  1576,  fol.,  re- 
printed in  1585.  With  this  were  printed 
The  Lives  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
fte^  by  Dorotheus,  Bishop  of  Tyre;  the 
JEphemeris  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland ;  and 
The  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  in  two  parts, 
the  third  part  of  which  was  nublished  in 
1633,  at  Dublin,  fol.  He  published  also, 
A  Sermon  on  the  Baptixing  of  a  Turk. 

HANMER,  (Sir  Thomas,  Bart)  a 
staieaman  and  polite  writer,  bom  about 
1676,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was 
choaen  member  for  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
sat  in  parliament  near  thirty  years, 
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either  as  a  reiHresentative  for  Aat  county, 
or  for  Flintehire,  or  for  the  borough  of 
Thetford.  In  1 7 1 3  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  with- 
drawn from  public  business,  he  spent  the 
semainder  of  his  life  in  learned  retire- 
ment, and  there  prepared  an  edition  of 
Slmkspeare,  which  he  presented  to  the 
university  of  Oxford ;  and  it  was  printed 
there  in  1744,  in  6  vols,  4to,  with  elesant 
engravings  by  Gravelot.  He  died  in 
1746. 

.  HANMER,  (Jonathan,)  a  noncon- 
formist divine,  bom  at  Barnstaple,  and 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He 
was  ordained  by  bishop  Field,  and  was 
made  rector  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  and 
lecturer  of  Barnstaple,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  in  1662.  He  wrote,  A  View 
of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity;  A  Discourse 
on  Confirmation ;  and  other  works.  He 
died  in  1687. 

HANNEKEN,  (Memnon,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Blaxen,  in  the 
county  of  Oldenburg,  in  1595.  After 
pursumg  his  studies  at  Bremen  and  Stade, 
in  1617  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Giessen,  whence  he  removed  in  1619  to 
the  college  of  Oldenburg.  After  study- 
ing theology  under  Nicholas  Humius  at 
Wittemberg,  he  visited  the  universities 
of  Leipsic,  Altorf,  Tiibingen,  Basle,  and 
Strasburg.  In  1626  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Mar- 
burg ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  bv  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
professor  of  theology  and  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1646  he  accepted  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  the  churches  at 
Lubec.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Hebrew 
Grammar;  Expositio  Epiatolse  Pauli  ad 
Ephesios ;  An  AbricU[ment  of  Theology ; 
Scutum  Catholicae  Veritatis;  Irenicum 
Catholico-evangelicum ;  Expositio  Epi- 
stolse  Pauli  ad  Roraanos ;  and  a  variety 
of  treatises  in  theological  controversy. 
He  died  in  1671. 

HANNEKEN,  (Philip  Lewis,)  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Marburg  in 
1637.  In  1657  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Giessen,  and  afterwards  studied  for 
some  time  at  Leipsic,  Wittemberg,  and 
Rostock.  He  was  made  a  professor  at 
Giessen  in  1663,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  In 
1670  he  was  nominated  professor  in  that 
faculty,  as  well  as  assessor  to  the  Con- 
sistory. In  1693  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology  at  Wittemberg,  which 
he  occupied  till  hb  death  in  1706.  He 
wrote.  Philological  Notes  on  the  Book  of 
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Josliiia;  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  tlie 
Arians;  Constantius  Sophus;  Ectypa 
Diyins  Voluntatis  drca  Salutem  Huma- 
nam;  Observationes  fideles  in  Systema 
Theolo^cum  Maresii ;  DeTurbelis  Phan- 
tasise  in  objecto  prsedpuo  Religiosss 
Pietatis,  &c. 

HANNEMAN,  (Adrian,)  a  painter, 
bom  fit  the  Hague  in  1611,  was  a 
pupil  of  John  Ratesteyn.  He  had  dis- 
tinffuished  himself  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  his  native  place,  when  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  arts  bv  Charles  I. 
induced  him  to  visit  England,  where, 
during  a  residence  of  sixteen  years,  he 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  of  the 
nobility*  He  greatly  improved  his  style 
bv  studying  and  copying  the  works  of 
Vandyck;  and  he  oecame  one  of  the 
most  successful  imitators  of  his  style. 
He  returned  to  the  Hague  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars.  He  painted 
a  pNortrait  of  Charles  II.  before  the  Resto- 
ration, of  which  there  is  a  print  by  Henry 
Daukers.  He  was  made  painter  to  Mary, 
princess  of  Orange ;  and  in  1665  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  at  the 
Haffue.  He  occasionally  painted  hisUn 
rical  subjects,  of  which  his  best  perform- 
ance is  an  emblematical  picture  of  Peace, 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  States  at 
the  Hague.     He  died  in  1680. 

HANNIBAL,  the  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian general,  was  bom  b.c.  247.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who 
made  him  swear  before  the  altar,  when 
nine  years  old,  perpetual  hostility  to  the 
Romans.  Educated  in  his  father's  camp 
in  Spain,  he  served  first  under  him,  then 
imder  his  son-in-law  Hasdrabal;  and 
upon  Hasdrubal's  death  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army.  Alter  sub- 
duing various  tribes  in  Spain,  he  laid 
siege  to  Saguntum,  a  town  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Valencia.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance  (at  the  close  of  which  many  of 
the  inhabitants  burnt  themselves  with 
their  effects)  Uiis  town  was  taken,  (b.c. 
219,)  and  Hannibal,  leaving  his  brother 
Hasdmbal  in  Spain,  crossed  the  Ebro, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps. 
These  mountains  had  been  reckoned  im- 
passable ;  and  Hannibal  there  encountered 
the  greatest  difficulties,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  attacks  of 
its  barbarous  inhabitants.  He  thus  en- 
tered Italy  (b.c  218)  before  the  consul 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  been 
sent  to  oppose  his  progress,  could  over- 
take him.  At  length  the  armies  met  at 
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ihe  Ticinus,  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Po,  where  Sci]>io  was  defeated.  The 
consul  Sempronius,  being  the;i  recalled 
from  Sicily,  formed  a  junction  with  his 
coUeM^ue:  but  they  were  both  totally 
routed  by  Hannibal  at  the  river  Trebia, 
near  Placentia.  Next  year  having  passed 
the  Apennines,  and  penetrated  into  Etruria, 
he  lost  one  of  his  eyes  in  crossing  the 
marshes,,  but  drew  ^e  consul  C.  Flami- 
mus  into  an  ambuscade  at  the  lake  Trasy- 
menus,  and  routed  the  Romans  with  great 
slaughter.  Q.  Pabius  Maximus  was  now 
appointed  dictator,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing an  engafi'ement,  notwithstanding  the 
inurmum  of  nis  own  army,  and  of  Minu- 
cius,.die  master  of  the  horse,  distressed 
Hannibal,  and  on  one  occasion  brought 
him  into  considerable  danger  in  Samnium ; 
from  which,  however,  the  Carthaginian's 
readiness  in  stratagem  extricated  his  army. 
In  the  foUowing  year,  at  Cannae,  in  Apulia, 
he  defeated  the  consuls  C.  Terentius  Varro 
and  L.  Amilius  Piiullus,  with  immense 
slaughter;  but  he  is  censured  by  some 
for  not  having  immediately  marched  to 
Rome,  and  (instead  of  this)  exposing  his 
troops  to  the  enervating  influence  of  luxu- 
rious winter  quarters  at  Canua.  The  fact, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that,  naving  brought 
mto  Italy  not  more  than  26,000  troops, 
and  not  receiving  reinforcements  from 
home,  his  means^  were  now  so  reduced, 
after  all  his  victories,  that  he  was  unable 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  yet  maintained  his 

Sound  in  Italy  for  fourteen  years  after 
is,  and  at  one  time  encamped  within 
three  miles  of  Rome,^  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  his  talents  as  a  general « shone 
brighter  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune, 
than  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  successes. 
The  total  defeat  of  his  brother  Hasdrabal, 
when  he  had  marched  into  Italy  from 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Han- 
mbal,  terminated  his  hopes  of  conquest 
He  was  at  leneth  recall^  from  Ital;^  to 
the  defence  of  his  native  country  against 
the  invasion  of  Scipio  Afncanus,  and  lost 
the  battle  of  Zama,  in  Numidia,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  adversary's  great  supe* 
riority  in  cavali^,  but  without  any  im- 
peachment of  his  extraordinary  mnitttr 
skill.  This  battle  terminated  the  secona 
Punic  war ;  but  it  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Romans  against  Han- 
nibal. It  will  ever  remain  a  foul  blot  on 
their  national  character,  and  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  powers  of  him  who  was 
so  much  their  dread,  that  they  persecuted 
him  in  exile  with  unrelenting  animosity; 
making  the  surrender  of  him  an  article 
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ol  the  peace  wlucb  they  granted  to  Anti- 
ochus,  kmg  of  Syria ;  and  lending  am- 
banadon  to  demand  him  of  Prusias, 
king  of  Bith)iua,  to  whom  he  had  fled. 
Th^re,  to  avoid  fidling  into  their  hands, 
he  de^kroy^  himself  by  poison,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  always  carried  in  a  ring 
for  such  an  occasion.  He  died  (b.c.  1 83) 
in  the  sixty-fifth  vear  of  his  ase.  Han- 
nihsl  may  justly  be  considered  the  most 
eonsammate  general  of  antiquity. 

HAN  NO,  a  Carthaginian  commander, 
who  was  employed  to  sail  round  Africa. 
He  entered  the  ocean  by  what  is  now 
called  the  Strait  of  Oibraltar,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  and 
would  have  continued  his  voyage,  had 
he  not  been  in  want  of  provisions.  The 
Periplus  of  Hanno,  ascribed  to  him, 
was  written  in  the  Punic  language,  and 
was  published  in  Greek  by  Gelenius,  at 
Froben's  press,  in*  1533,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Leyden,  1674, 
12mo.  It  is  also  inserted  in  Hudson's 
Geographise  Veteris  Scriptores  Grsci 
Minores,  Oxford,  4  vols,  8vo.  It  was 
transited,  in  1797,  into  English  by  Fal- 
eooer,  of  Corpus  college,  Oxford,  who 
has  ably  defended  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  against  Dodwell  and  others.  The 
time  at  which  this  voyage  was  performed 
is  uncertain ;  Pliny  (N.  H.  ii.  67)  places 
it  in  the  flourishmg  period  of  Cartha- 
ginian history. 

HANRIOT.    SeeBsMRioT. 

HANSARD,  (Luke,)  a  disting^uished 
printer,  bom  at,  or  near,  Norwich,  in 
1749.  He  raised  himself,  by  integrity 
and  indefatigable  industry,  from  poverty 
to  opulence.  He  commenced  his  career 
as  a  compositor  to  Mr.  Hughs,  printer  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1774 
became  his  partner  in  the  business,  in 
which  he  at  length  succeeded  him.  He 
died  in  1828. 

HANS-SACHS,  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  Germany,  bom  in  1494  at  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a 
■hocmaker.  He  is  known  for  the  amazing 
fertility  of  his  compositions.  He  was  a 
lealons  friend  to  the  Reformation,  the 
principles  of  which  he  propagated  in  his 
verses.    He  died  in  1576. 

HANVILL,  (John,)  a  Latin  noet  of 
the  twelfth  century,  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and,  during  a  long 
residence  at  Paris,  studied  rhetoric  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albaa's,  where  he  died  about  the  begin- 
mbm  oi  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote 
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a  long  Latin  poem  in  nine  books,  dedi* 
cated  to  Walter  bishop  of  Rouen,  entitled, 
Architrenius,  printed  at  Paris,  1517,  4to; 
there  are  two  manuscripts  of  it  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  with  some  episties,  epi- 
grams, and  other  poems  by  the  writer. 

HANWAY,  (Jonas,)  a  merchant  and 
traveller,  distinguished  for  his  enlightened' 
philanthropy,  l^ro  at  Portsmouth  m  171 2^ 
At  an  early  age  he  went  apprentice  to  a 
merchant  at  Lisbon,  and  in  1743  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  partnership  in  the 
Enrtish  house  of  Dingfey,  at  Petersburg, 
and  there  became  acqiudnted  with  the 
trade  lately  commenced  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  concerns  of  the  partnership 
requiring  the  presence  of  one  of  them  in 
Persia,  he  gladly  took  the  opportunity  of 
visitine  that  country,  and  after  his  return, 
he  published,  in  1753,  An  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from 
London,  through  Russia,  into  Persia,  and 
back  again  through  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Holland;  to  which  are  added,  the 
Revolutions  of  Persia  during  the  present 
Century,  with  the  particular  History  of 
tiie  great  Usurper  Nadir  Kouli,  4  vols, 
4to.  In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in 
the  controversy  concerning  the  naturali- 
zation of  the  Jews,  and  published,  A 
Review  of  the  proposed  Naturalisation, 
&c,  by  a  Merchant  He  was  the  principal 
institutor  of  the  Marine  Society;  and  the 
Magdalen  charitv,  first  planned  by  Mr. 
Dingley,  was  much  indebted  to  his  activity 
for  its  establishment  The  education  and 
care  of  the  parish  children  employed  much 
of  his  attention ;  and  the  institution  of  Sun- 
day-schools originated  in  a  great  measure 
from  him.  He  also  projected  various  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  construction 
and  disciirfine  of  prisons,  which  have 
lately  been  carried  mto  effect  His  fel- 
low-citizens entertained  such  a  sense  of 
his  merits,  that,  in  lord  Bute's  admini- 
stration, a  deputation  of  the  princi])al 
merchants  of  London  waited  upon  him 
with  a  request  that  some  public  favour 
might  be  conferred  on  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  service  to  the  community. 
He  was  in  consequence  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  tiie  navy,  which  post  he  held 
above  twenty  vears;  and  when  he  re- 
signed it,  the  salary  was  continued  to  him 
for  life.  He  died  in  1786,  and  a  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  knowledge  was 
extenrive;  his  writings,  said  to  be  seventy 
in  number,  were  all  useful,  though  they 
do  not  rank  high  as  literary  compositions. 
H  AR£US,  (Francis,)  a  learned  Dutch 
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Roman  Catholic  di  jtne,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1550.  He  taught4hetoric  at  Douay,  and 
travelled  afterwards  into  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Muscovy.  On  his  return,  he  was 
made  canon  of  Bois-le-Duc,  then  of  Namur, 
and  of  Louvain,  at  which  last  place 
he  died,  in  1632.  His  principal  works 
are,  Biblia  sacraExpositionibus  priscorum 
Patrum  litteralibus  et  mysticis  illustrata ; 
Catena  aureain  IV.  Evangelia;  Annales 
Ducum  BrabantisB,  ac  Tumultuum  Belgi- 
corum;  an  abridgment  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  taken  chiefly  from  Surius; 
and  A  Chronology. 

HARCOURT,  ( Harriet  Eusebia.)  bom 
in  1706,  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
travelled  with  her  father  over  Europe^ 
and  at  his  death,  at  Constantinople,  in 
1733,  she  returned  to  England,  and,  as 
she  inherited  a  large  property,  she  beean 
to  establish  a  convent  on  her  Yorksmre 
estate,  and  another  in  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland.  These  institutions,  which 
were  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  femalea, 
restrained  by  neither  vows  nor  austere 
forms,  were  dissolved  at  the  death  of 
their  patroness,  in  1745. 

HARDEBY,  (Geofirey,)  an  Augustine 
monk,  confessor  to.  Henry  XL,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  Lectures  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  History 
of  his  Order ;  and,  A  Tract  on  Evan- 
gelical Poverty.     He  died  in  1360« 

HARDENBERG^  (jprince  Charles 
Augustus  de,)  a  distinguished  statesman, 
bom  at  Hanover  in  1750,  and  educated 
at  Gbttin^en  and  Leipsic.  After  residing 
for  a  while  in  England,  he  studied  the 
law  at  Wetzlar,  where  he  contracted  a 
lasting  intimacy  with  G5the.  In  1785 
he  was  employed  in  the  administration 
of  Hanover;  he  was  next  appointed 
minister  to  the  margrave  of  Anspach, 
and  shortly  after  was  made  minister  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1794  (1 5th  of  April)  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Basle  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  French  republic. 
In  1804  he  became  minister  for  n)reiffn 
affairs ;  he  resigned  his  office  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  but  resumed  it  on  the  resig- 
nation of  general  Zastrow  in  1807.  The 
resentment  of  Napoleon  obliged  him  to 
retire  once  more  aner  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Riga,  whence  he  emerged  on  the  turning 
of  we  tide  of  affairs,  and,  as  prime  minister 
of  Prussia,  had  the  satisfaction  of  signing 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (30th  of  May,  1814.) 
He  visited  London  with  his  sovereign 
the  same  year,  previous  to  which  he  was 
created  a  prince.  He  afterwards  acted  for 
Prussia,  in  the  congress  for  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  affiun  of  Europe,  and  died 
at  Genoa  in  1822. 

H ARDER^  (John  James,)  a  physician, 
bom  at  Basle  in  >656,  and  educated 
for  his  profession  there,  and  at  Geneva, 
Lyons,  and  Paris.  In  1678  Ite  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  at  his  native 
place,,  and  afterwards  of  medicine,  ana- 
tomy, and  botany.  The  emperor  Leopold 
II.  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  count 
palatine.  Hewrote,.Apianum;  Prodromus 
Fhysiologicus,  Naturam  explicans  Huino- 
rum  Nutritioni  et  Generationi  dicatorum  ; 
Examen  anatomicum  Cochlese  Terrestris 
Domiportse.    He  died  in  1711. 

HARD  I,  (Alexander,)  was  bom  at 
Paris,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  and  was  the 
most  oopious  dramatic  writer  France  ever 
produced.  Fertility  of  invention  was  his 
great  quality ;  and  before  the  time  of  Cor- 
neille,  he  was  accounted  the  principal 
French  tragedian.  His  select  works  were 
published  in  5  vols,  8vo,  1625 — 1628. 
He  died  in  1630. 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  England 
and  Denmark,  the  son  of  Canute,  by 
Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, succeeded  his  father  on  the  Danish 
throne  in  1035  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
put  in  his  claim  to  that  of  England, 
which  was  occupied  by  his  half-bruther, 
Harold.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
b^  which  the  southern  portion  of  that 
kingdom  was  possessed  in  his  name  by 
his  mother,  Emma.  On  the  death  of 
Harold,  in  1039,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1 042, 
in  consequence  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  by  which  he 
had  been  suddenly  rendered  speechless 
four  days  before,  at  the  marriaffe  feast  of 
one  of  his  Danish  thanes,  held  at  Lam- 
beth, or,  perhaps,  Clapham.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother  Edward, 
sumamed  the  Confessor. 

HARDIME,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1670.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  his  brother  Simon  Hardime, 
an  indifferent  flower-painter,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Descamps,  died  in  London  in 
1737.  He  resided  cliiefly  at  the  Hague, 
and,  having  married  the  sister  of  the 
abbot  of  the  Bemardines,  near  Antwerp, 
he  was  commissioned  to  paint  for  that 
convent  four  large  pictures,  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  in  which  he  introduced  the  paiv 
ticular  firuits  and  flowers  that  are  pro- 
duced in  each.  These  were  greatly 
admired.  In  conjunction  with  Temesten, 
who  painted  the  figures,  he  ornamented 
the  apartments  of  tne  hotel  of  the  count 
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oT  Waasenaer  with  some  of  his  hest  per- 
fonnances.    He  died  at  Dort  in  1748. 

HARDING,  or  HARDYNG,  (John,) 
an  old  English  chronicler,  was  bom  in 
1378,  and  at  the  affe  of  twelve  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fkmihr  of  Sir  Henrv  Percy, 
eldest  son  of  the  eaii  of  Northumberland, 
known  by  the  name  of  Harry  Hotspur, 
with  whom  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  in 
the  battles  of  Horaildon  and  Cokelawe. 
After  the  death  of  Percy  he  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  Sir  Robert  Umfra- 
vile,  in  1405,  when  king  Henry  IV. 
reduced  the  forU*esses  of  lord  Bardolph 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir 
Robert  Umfravile's  services  in  the  expe- 
dition were  rewarded  with  the  castle  of 
Warkworth,  under  whom  Harding  be- 
came the  constable.  In  1415  he  attended 
the  king  at  Harfleur,  and  his  journal  of 
the  march  which  preceded  the  memorable 
battle  of  Agincourt  is  given  in  hb  Chro- 
nicle. In  1416  he  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Bedford  to  the  sea-fiffnt  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  In  1424  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  employed  partly  in  inspecting  the 
great  Chronicle  ofTrogus  Pompeius;  but 
soon  after  he  was  again  employed  in  col- 
lecting documents  for  ascertaining  the 
fealty  due  from  the  Scottish  kings.  He 
appears  to  have  finished  the  first  draught 
of  nis  Chronicle  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  minority  of  king  Henry  VI.  The 
Luisdowne  MS.  closes  with  the  life  of 
Sir  Robert  Umfravile,  who  died,  according 
to  Dtigdale,  January  27,  1436,  and  under 
whom  Harding  seems  to  have  lived  in  his 
latter  years  as  constable  of  Kyme  castle 
in  Liucokishire.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  appears  to  have  re-composed 
his  Chronicle  for  Richard  duke  of  V ork, 
father  of  Edward  IV.,  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  presented.  The  history  comes 
no  lower  than  the  flight  of  Henry  VI.  to 
Scotland.  His  Chronicle  of  England  unto 
the  reign  of  kin^  Edward  IV.  is  in  verse, 
and  was  first  pnnted  by  Grafton  in  1543, 
with  a  continuation  by  the  same,  to  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  An 
improved  edition  was  published  in  1812 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  with  a  biographical 
and  literary  prefisce. 

HARDING,  (Thomas,)  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic  controversialist,  known 
as  the  antagonist  of  bishop  Jewel.  He 
wns  bom  atUomb- Martin,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1512,  and  was  educated  at  Barnstaple, 
and  Winchester,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  New  coUece, -Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came  fellow  m  1536.  In  1542  he  was 
efaoaen  Hebrew  professor  of  the  uuiversitv 
^  by  Henry  Vlll. ;  but  no  sooner  had  Ed- 
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ward  VI.  ascended  the  throne,  than 
Harding  became  a  xealous  Plrotestant. 
He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorchester  (afterwards 
duke  of  Sufiblk),  father  of  lady  Jane  Grey, 
whom  he  instmcted  in  the  Protestant 
religion ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  he  became  a  confirmed  Papist, 
and  was  made  chaplain  and  confessor  to 
Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester.  There 
is  a  curious  epistle  preserved  by  Foxe, 
said  to  be  written  by  lady  Jane  to  Har- 
ding on  his  anostasy,  which,  Burnet  ob- 
serves, **u  full  of  life  in  ihe  thought, 
and  seal  in  the  expression."  In  1554 
he  proceeded  D.D.  at  Oxford,  and  was 
the  year  after  made  treasurer  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Salisbury,  as  he  had  a  little  before 
been  made  prebendary  of  Winchester. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  be- 
ing deprived  of  his  preferment,  he  fled  to 
Louvam,  and  became,  says  Wood,  *'  the 
tareet  of  Popery,"  in  a  warm  controversy 
with  bishop  J  ewel,  against  whom,  between 
1554  and  1567,  he  wrote  seven  pieces. 
He  died  in  1572.  Humphrey,  in  his 
Life  of  Jewel,  comparing  nim  with  his 
adversary,  says,  "  in  multis  pares  sunt,  et 
ambo  doctrina?  et  eloquentiae  glorift  prse- 
cellentes." 

HARDINGE,  (Nicholas,)  a  polite  and 
ingenious  scholar,  lawyer,  and  antiquary, 
bom  in  1700,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  King*s  coUe^,  Cambridge.  When  he 
left  the  university  he  studied  the  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar;  but  obtained  in 
1 731  the  office  of  chief  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  he  held  until  1752, 
when  he  was  appointed  joint  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  It  was  by  his  advice  and 
encouragement  that  Stuart  undertook  his 
journey  to  Athens,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  history  of  that  city.  He  was 
chosen  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Eve  in  parliament  in  1748  and  1754. 
He  wrote,  Denhill  Iliad;  Dialogue  in 
the  Senate-house  of  Cambridge;  and 
Latin  verses ;  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Nichols's  collection.    He  died  in  1758. 

HARDINGE,  (George,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  bora  in  1744,  and  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity,  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1769  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
By  the  influence  of  his  matemal  uncle, 
lord  Camden,  he  obtained  a  silk  ^own, 
and  in  1782  he  was  appointed  sohcitor- 
general  to  the  queen.  He  also  became 
counsel  for  the  East  India  Company,  and 
had  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  1787  he 
was  niade  senior  justice  of  the  counties  of 
Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and   Radnor,  and. 
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two  yean  afterwards,  attorney-general  to 
the  queen.  He  wrote,  A  Series  of  Letters 
to  fiturke  on  the  Impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings; The  Essence  of  Malone,  or  the 
Beauties  of  that  fasdnatine  Writer,  8vo, 
an  ironical  attack  on  Mak>ne's  Life  of 
Dryden;  The  Filial  Tribute ;  Three  Ser- 
mons by  a  Layman;  An  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  Jonathan ;  The  Russian 
Chiefs,  an  ode.  His  miscellaneous  works 
and  correspondence  have  been  published 
by  Nichols,  vrith  the  life  of  the  author. 
He  died  in  1816. 

HARDION,  (James,)  bom  at  Tours 
in  1686,  and  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
college  there,  and  at  the  College  Royal, 
at  Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  culti- 
vated a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  under  Boivin  and  Massieu.  In 
1711  he  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  into 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  became  an 
associate  in  1715,  and  a  pensionary  in 
1728.  He  was  aflerwaiUs  appointed 
keeper  of  the  library  and  antiquities  in 
the  royal  cabinet,  hi  1 730  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
the  following  year  beean  his  Histoire  de 
rOrigine  et  des  ProgrSi  de  la  Rh^torique 
dans  la  Gr^e.  In  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  in  history  and  geo- 
graphy to  madame  Victoire,  one  of  the 
princesses,  and  he  afterwards  taught  other 
illustrious  females  of  that  £sroily,  for 
whose  use  he  wrote  hn  Histoire  Po^que, 
with  two  treatises,  one  on  French  poetry, 
and  the  other  on  rhetoric,  Paris,  1751, 
3  vols,  12mo,  and  his  Histoire  Universelle, 
18  vols,  12mo,  to  which  Linguet  added 
two  others.  Hardion  died  in  1766.  His 
dissertations  in  the  M6moires  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  display  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  classical  antiquities. 

HARDOUIN,  rJohn,)  a  French 
Jesuit,  eminent  for  his  learning  and  para^ 
doxical  opinions,  was  bom,  of  poor  parents, 
at  Quimper,  in  Bretagne,  in  1647.  He 
devoted  nimself  to  the  study  of  the  belles- 
lettres,  the  learned  languages,  history, 
philosophy,  and  divinity,  in  1684  he 
published,  Nummi  antiqui  Populomm  et 
Urbiihn  illustrati ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  published,  in  conjunction  with  reta- 
vius,  Themistii  Orationes  xxxiii.  cum 
notis,  fol. ;  and  the  year  following,  in  5 
vols,  4to,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin, 
Plinii  Historise  Naturalis  Libri  XXX  V II., 
interpretatione  et  notis  illustrati,  of  which 
a  much  improved  edition  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1723,  3  vols,  fol.  In  1687  he 
published,  De  Baptismo  Qusestio  triplex ; 
and  in  1689,  Antirrheticus  de  Nummis 
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antiquis  Coloniaram  et  Municipioram ; 
and  S.Joannis  Chrysostomi  Epistola  ad 
Cflssarium  Monachmn,  Notis  ac  Disserta- 
tione  de  Sacramento  Altaris,  in  4to.  In  i 
1693,  he  printed  at  Paris,  in  2  vols,  4i», 
Chronologise  exNummis  antiqub  restitutae 
Prolusio,  de  Nummis  Herodiadum;  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove  from  me- 
dals, that  the  greater  part  of  those  writ- 
ings which  are  considered  as  ancient, 
were  foiged  by  monks  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  he  excepts  only  the  works  of 
Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  Horace's  Satires  and  £m- 
stles.  This  worjL  was  suppressed  by  public 
authority  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished, A  Letter  upon  three  Samaritan 
Medals ;  An  Essay  towards  the  restoring 
Chronology  by  Medals  of  Constantino's 
age ;  and,  A  Chronology  of  the  Old  Teste- 
ment,  conformable  to  the  Yvigai  transla- 
tion, illustrated  by  ancient  Medals;  all 
which  were  likewise  suppressed.  La 
Croie  reftited  his  notion  concerning  the 
forgery  of  the  ancient  writings,  in  his  Dia- 
sertations  historiques  sur  cQvers  Si^ets^ 
Rot.  1707 ;  and  in  his  Vindicise  vetemm 
Seriptoram  contra  J.  Harduinum.  In 
1700  there  was  published,  by  De  Lorme, 
at  Amsterdam,  a  volume  in  folio,  entitled, 
Joannis  Harduini  Opera  Selecta.  While 
the  work  was  in  the  press  the  clamour 
raised  a^nst  the  author's  paradoxes 
obliged  Hardcmin  to  send  an  order  to 
the  bookseller  to  retrench  the  obnoxiout 
passages ;  but  the  bookseller  refused  to  do 
so.  This  led  to  a  formal  condemnation  of 
those  wild  fancies  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesuits ;  and  Hardouin  pnbll^ed 
his  retractotion  of  them  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1708.  Notwithstanding  the 
clamour  raised  against  his  writinn^  he 
maintained  his  credit  so  well  witn  the 
clergy  of  France,  that  they  eimged  him 
to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  The  Coun- 
cils, which  was  printed  in  1715,  in  12 
vols,  fol,  at  the  royal  printine-house ; 
but  the  sale  of  it  was  prohibited  b^  the 
parliament  Hardouin  died  at  Paris,  in 
1729,  in  his  eighty-third  year;  and  after 
his  death  a  volume  of  his  Opuscida,  foL» 
was  published  by  an  anonymous  fiiend. 
HARDT,  (Herman  von  der,)  a  dis- 
tinguished German  philologist,  bora  in 
1660  at  Melle,  in  Westphafia,  and  edu- 
cated at  Jena,  and  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
established  a  Philobiblical  Academy,  for 
the  express  cultivation  of  sacred  literature. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  soon  after  made 
him  his  librarian,  and  in  1690  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  to  which 
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he  induced  the  duke  to  present  his  library; 
and  in  1709  be  was  elected  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Marienburg,  where  be 
spent  the  rest  of  bis  life.  He  wrote,  Auto- 
mpha  Lutheri  aliorumque  celebrium 
Yirorum  ab  anno  1517  ad  ann.  1546,  Re- 
formationis  ^tatem  et  Historiam  egregid 
illustrantia,  3  vols,  8vo ;  Magnum  Con- 
stantiense  Concilium  de  universali  £o- 
clesise  Reformatione,  Unione,  et  Fide,  3 
vols,  fol,  1700 — 1742,  6  vols,fol.,  under- 
taken by  order  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick; 
Memorabilia  Bibliothecse  novae  Rodol- 
phiae ;  Historia  Literaria  Reformationis, 
1717, 5  vols,  foL ;  Tomusmlmus  in  Jobum, 
Historiam  Populi  Israelis  in  Assyriaco 
exilio,  Samaria  evers&  et  Regno  extincto, 
illustrans,  Helmstadt,  1728,  foL  He  left 
in  MS.  a  History  of  the  Reformation, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Helmstadt     He  died  in  1746. 

HARDUIN,  (Alexander  Xavier,)  a 
lawyer,  grammarian,  and  poet,  bom  at 
Arras  in  1718,  and  educated  under  the 
Jesuits  in  that  city.  He  became  secretary 
to  the  Academy  there,  in  1 745,  in  the  room 
of  La  Place.  His  writings  on  grammar 
are  highly  esteemed  by  Dumarsais,  Du- 
clos,  and  D 'Olivet    He  died  in  1785. 

HARDWICKE.    See  Yorkb. 

HARDY,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  able  officer, 
grandson  of  a  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander under  queen  Anne.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  western  squa- 
dron in  1779,  and  died  that  year  at  Spit- 
head. 

HARDT,  (Sir  Thomas  Masterman,) 
a  distinguished  naval  officer,  bom  at 
Martin's  Town,  near  Dorchester,  in 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1769. 
At  twelve  years  ef  age  he  entered  the 
service  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Helena  of  14  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
Francis  Roberts.  In  February  1790  he 
joined  the  Hehe  frigate,  commanded  by 
caotain  A.  Hood,  and  employed  as  a  Chan- 
nel cruiser.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
TUiphone,  12,  until  May  1793,  when  he 
accompanied  captain  Hunt  into  the  ^m- 
fkUriie,  20,  and  joined  lord  Hood's  fleet 
m  the  Mediterranean.  In  November 
fenowing  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the 
Meleaaer,  which  was  constantly  em- 
ployed  as  one  of  Nelson's  squadron.  In 
August  1796  he  was  transferred  to  La 
Mmerve,  in  which  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  St  Vmcent ;  and  to  a  gallant 
achievement  performed  in  her  boats  he 
owed  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, (28th  of  May,  1797,)  when  he 
d^Cnred  the  AftUme,  a  16-gun  brig,  un- 
der the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was 
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immediately  promoted  into    this    brig, 
which  was  brought  into  the  service ;  and 
in   that  vessel  (the  only   single-decked 
vessel  with  the  squadron)  he  accompanied 
Nelson  in  his  pursuit  of  the  French  fleets, 
and  was  present  in  the  action  of  the  Nile; 
and,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Fan' 
guard,  Nelson  appointed  him  te  it    He 
followed  Nelson  into  the  Foudroyant,  from 
which  he  was  removed  to  the  Princes* 
Charlotte,    He  returned  to  England  in 
1799.     In  November  1800  he  joined  the 
Namur,  and  afterwards  the  St,  George^ 
Nelson's  flagships.  Previously  to  the  baMle 
of  Copenhagen  he  performed  a  very  im- 
portant service  in  sounding  a  part  of  the 
channel.    Though  in  constant  attendance 
on  Nelson,  the  SL  George  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  attack,  as  she  drew  too  much 
water.     On  the  31st  of  August,  1801,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  /m,  50,  in  which  he 
conveved  the  duke  of  Kent  to  Gibraltar. 
In  July  1802  he  commissioned  the  Am- 
phioUf  and  was  employed  in  her  on  the 
Lisbon  station,  from  which  he  returned 
in  the  following  December.     When  Nel- 
son, in  1803,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and 
hoisted    his    flag    in    the   Victory^    the 
Amphion  accompanied  him,  and  for  a 
time  bore  his  fla^;  but  on  the  30th  of 
July  Hardy  joined  the  Victory  with  Nel- 
son, whom  he  never  afterwards  quitted. 
After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  Victory 
retumed  bome  with  Nelson's  body ;  and 
at  the  funeral  Hardy  bore  the  banner  of 
emblems,  immediately  before  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased.    By  patent,  dated 
Febraary  4,   1806,    he  was  created   a 
baronet    He  was  next  appointed  to  the 
Samson,  64;    from   which  he    was  re- 
moved to  the  Triumph,  74,  in  May  1806. 
In  this  ship  he  accompanied  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  in  pursuit  of  a  French  squadron 
to  the  West  Indies ;  was  next  employed 
upon  the  Halifax  station ;  and  afterwards 
at  Lisbon,   where  he  had  the  rank  of 
chief  of  division  in  the  Portuguese  fleet 
conferred  upon  him.     From  the  Triumph 
he  was,  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  1809,  re- 
moved into  the  Barflew,  98,  in  which  he 
continued  until  September  1812,  when  be 
obtained  the  command  of  the  BamiUies, 
74,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  reinforce 
the  North  American  squadron.    In  June 
1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  Princess 
Augusta  yacht  at  Deptford,   which  he 
held  nearly  three  years.    In  1818  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Superb,  in  which  he 
assumed  the  command    of   the    South 
American  squadron,  which  he  held  until 
January  1824.     In  December   1826  he 
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hoisted  kit  flaff  on  board  the  W^edej/^ 
and  carried  to  Lisbon  the  expedition  sent 
thither  by  Mr.  Canning.  On  his  return 
to  Portsmouth,  his  flag  was  shifted  to  the 
S^hiUe,  and  Pyramus^  as  commander  of 
an  experimental  squadron.  His  service 
asKmnted  in  all  to  thirty-six  years,  and 
he  had  been  witness  to  the  capture  of 
fifty-seven  line-of-battle  ships  of  Yarious 
nations.  In  November  1830  he  was 
made  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Keats,  he  was 
appointed  to  the'  governorship  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  on  the  6th  of  April,  1834. 
He  died  there  in  September  1839.     . 

HARE,  (Henry,  lord Coleraine,)  third 
baron  of  that  name  and  family,  was  bom 
at  Blecbingley,  in  Surrey,  in  1693,  and 
educated  at  Enfield,  and  at  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford.     He  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  tlie  learned  languages,  parti- 
cularly Greek ;  and  was  emmently  versed 
in  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
He  made  the  tour  of  Italy  three  tiroes ; 
the  second  time  with  Dr.  Convers  Mid- 
leton,  about  1723,  when  he  made  a  noble 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings  of  all 
the  antiquities,  buildings,  and  pictures  in 
Italy,  which  were  given  after  his  decease 
to  dorpus  Christi  college.   He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Republica  Literaria  di 
Arcadia.     He  died  in  1749.     His  col- 
lection of  prints  relative  to  English  anti- 
quities came,  after  his  death,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
HARE,  (Francis,)  a  divine, and  classical 
scholar,  born  in  London,  and  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  tutor  to  the  marquis 
of  Blandford,  only  son  of  the  duke  t>f 
Marlboroueh,  who  appointed  him  chap- 
lain-gener^  to  the  army.     His  pen  was 
frequently  employed,  from  1706  to  1712, 
in  vmdicatin^  the  political  measures  of  the 
AYhig  administration  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  in  opposition  to  the  strictures  of 
Swift  and  the  Torv  party.     In  1708  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  and  obtained  the 
deanery  of  Worcester;  and  in  1726  he 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  December  1727  he  was  made  bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  and  in  1731  was  translated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  which  he 
held  with  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's  till 
his  death.    He  was  dismissed  from  being 
chaplain   to  Georse  I.  in  1718,   along 
with   Drs.  SherlocK  and  Moss.     About 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Diffi- 
culties and  Discouragements  which  attend 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  way 
of  private  Judgment;  this  was  thought 
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to  have  such  a  direct  tendency  to  promaCft 
scepticism,  that  (he  t>mvocation  passed 
a  severe  censure  on  it     He  published 
many  pieces  against  bishop  Iloadly,  in 
the    Bangorian    controversy ;    and  also 
other  learned  works,  which  were  collected 
ailer  his  death,  and  published  in  4  vols, 
8vo.     He  likewise  published  Tlie  Book 
of  Psalms,  in  tlie  Hebrew,  put  into  the 
original  poetical  metre,  4to;  in  this  he 
pretends  to  have  discovered  the  Hebrew 
metre,  which  was  supposed  to  be  irre- 
trievably lost    But  his  hypothesis  has 
been  confuted  by  several  learned  men, 
particularlv  by  Dr.  Lowth,  in  his  Metricse 
Hareanse  brevis  Confutatio,  annexed  to 
his  lectures,  De  SacrA  Poesi  Hebrssorum. 
He  was  vet  more   unfortunate  in  his 
edition  of  Terence,  which  sunk  under 
the  reputation  of  that  of  Bentley,  of  whom 
he  was  once  the  warm  admirer,  and  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  Remarks  on  the 
Essay  on  Freethmking,  in  1713.   As  soon 
as  the  first  part  of  these  was  published. 
Hare  formally  thanked  Bentley  for  them, 
in  The  Gersyman's  Thanks  to  Phile- 
leutherus,  a  Tetter  printed  in  the  same 
year,  bu^  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
between  them,  not  inserted  in  the  col- 
lection of  Hare's  works.   H  e  died  in  1 740. 
HARENBERG,  fJohn  Christopher,) 
a  German  Lutheran  divine,  historian,  and 
orientalist,  bom,  of  poor  parents,  at  Lan- 
eenholxen,  in  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim, 
m  1696,  and  educated  at  Hefanstadt   He 
became  professor  of  history  and  political 
geograpby  at   the  Carobne  college   at 
Brunswick,  and  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin.     He  died  in 
1774.     He  wrote,  A  Short  Introduction 
to  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Theology  of 
Ethiopia;    Jura  Israelitarum  in   Pales- 
tinft,  Hildesheim,  1724, 4to ;  and  History 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,   from  its 
Origin  to  the  present  Time,  1760. 

HARGRAVE,  (Francis,)  an  eminent 
law  writer,  bom  about  1741,  and  educated 
at  the  Charter-house,  and  at  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Oxford.  In  1764  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's-inn,  and  in  1772  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Habeas  Corpus 
case  of  James  Somersett,  a  negro,  for 
whom  he  was  counsel ;  and  his  argument 
was  the  occasion  of  a  precedent  being 
established  for  the  freeaom  of  slaves  of 
every  denomination  the  moment  they  set 
foot  on  English  terra  firma.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Treasury,  through  the  interest  of  lord 
North;  but  he  was  dismissed  f^om  his 
office  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  his 
declared    opinions    on    the    celebrated 
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regency  question,  which  had  given  offence 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  afterwards  made 
recorder  of  Liverpool.  He  died  in  August 
J821,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
Lincoln 's-inn,  of  which  society  he  had 
been  for  many  years  a  bencher.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are,  The  Case  of 
Somersett  the  Negro ;  CoHection  of  State 
rrials,  foL ;  Argument  in  Defence  of 
Literary  Property;  Collection  of  Law 
Trials,  2  vols,  4to;  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  by  Judge 
Hale,  with  a  Preface;  Juridical  Argu- 
ments and  Collections,  &c.  In  1813, 
Pariiament,  in  compliance  with  a  pro* 
posal  from  himself,  passed  a  vote  for  the 
purchase  of  his  valuable  library  for  the 
sum  of  8,000/.,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  added  to  that  of  Lincoln's-inn. 

HARINGTON.     See    Harrington. 
(Sir  John.) 

HARIRI,  an  Arabian  writer  and  poet, 
bom  AH.  446,  (a.d.  1054,)  at  Bassora. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  in  prose  and  verse  on 
grammar,  entitled,  Molhataluib,  with  « 
prose  commentary.  But  the  work  which 
oas  given  celebrity  to  his  name  is  his 
Makainat,  or  fifty  Conferences,  a  series 
of  novels,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  first  six 
of  which  were  published  by  Schultens  in 
Arabic  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes, 
Franeker,  1731,  and  Ley  den,  1740;  they 
were  also  translated  into  £ngHsh  by  Chap- 
pelow,  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge, 
1765.  Hariri  died  a.u.  515  (a.d.  1121). 
HARLAY,  (Achille  de,)  a  learned 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  after 
be  Thou,  born  in  1536.  During  the 
commotions  of  the  League  he  maintained 
with  firmness  and  dignity  his  attachment 
to  the  king,  and,  without  yielding  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  factious  and  the  msloyal, 
he  supported  with  increasing  reputation 
the  upright  conduct  of  the  magistrate. 
He  died  in  1616. 

HARLAY,  (Achille  de,)  first  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  an  uprieht 
magistrate,  and  a  loyal  subject.  In  his 
conrersation  he  was  particiuarly  jocose, 
and  often  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  rank 
or  situation  to  indulee  his  inclination  for 
a  witty  or  severe  alTusion.  He  died  in 
1712,  aged  seventy-three. 

HARLAY  DE  SANCY,  (Nicholas de,) 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  ambassador  of  France  in 
F.n^and,  was  very  zealous  in  the  service 
if  llenry  HI.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  iV.  he  changed  his  religion  to 
please  his  master,  to  whom  he  endeared 
nimself  by  his  attention  and  his  obse- 
^niou0ness.  He  died  in  1 629. 
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HARLAY  DECHANVALON,(PrMi- 

cis,)  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  after- 
wards of  Paris,  born  in  the  latter  city  in 
1625,  was  the  favourite  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, and  afterwards  of  Louis  XIV.  though 
little  entitled  by  his  private  manners,  ^y 
some  historians,  to  the  notice  of  tlie  great. 
He  died  in  1695.  His  life  has  been, 
written  by  Le  Gendre. 

HARLES,  (Theophilus  Christopher,) 
an  industrious  German  edilor,  born  in 
1738  at  Culmbach,  in  Suabia.  In  1764 
he  was  made  adjunct  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  at  Erlangen,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  literature  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Coburg.  In  1770  he  returned  to  the 
university  of  Erlan&^en,  where  he  became 
director  of  the  philological  seminary, 
librarian,  and  jprofessor  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  He  also  wrote,  in  Latin,  the 
lives  of  eminent  philologers  of  his  time. 
Besides  indifferent  editions  of  several  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  he  pub- 
lished a  Greek  and  a  Latin  poetical 
Anthology,  and  Introductions  to  the 
History  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature. 
But  the  most  important  of  his  labours  is 
the  second  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Grseca  of  Fabricius,  published  at  Ham- 
burgh, 1790—1809,  12  vols,  4to.  He 
died  in  1814. 

HARLEY,  (Rohert,)  earl  of  Oxford, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  was 
born  ill  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1661,  and  was 
educated  at  the  private  school  of  Mr. 
Birch,  at  Shi  1  ton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
shire. At  the  Revolution  he  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  in  favour  of  William  III., 
and  soon  after  was  chosen  member  for 
Tregony,  in  Cornwall,  and  then  for  Rad- 
nor. In  February  1701  he  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  continued  in  that  office  in  the  two 
succeeding  parliaments.  In  1704  he 
became  a  privy  counsellor,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  secretary  of  state. 
In  1706  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  settle  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  in 
1710  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
On  the  8th  of  March  that  year  his  life  was 
attempted  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard,  a 
French  Papist,  who,  while  pnder  exami- 
nation before  the  privy  council,  stabbed 
him  with  a  penknife,  for  which  offence  he 
was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  died  soon 
after.  The  danger  thus  incurred  increased 
the  popularity  of  the  secretary,  who,  after 
some  weeks*  confinement,  was  on  his  ap*. 
pearance   in   the  house,    (April   26tb} 
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bandioiiiely  congratulated  on  his  escape 
and  recovery  by  the  speaker.  In  1711 
he  was  created  earl  or  Oxford  and  earl 
Mortimer,  and  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  lord  high  treasurer. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  the  5th 
of  May,  1713,  is  the  event  for  which  his 
administration  is  chiefly  memorable.  It 
was  after  this  that  the  jealousy  between 
him  and  Bolingbroke  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  an  open  rivalry.  The  latter  had 
the  art  to  gain  the  favourite,  lady  Masham, 
whose  influence  Barley  seems  to  have 
deemed  himself  suflSciently  established 
to  despise.  It  was  soon  proved  that  he 
was  wrone :  on  the  27th  of  July,  1714, 
he  received  his  dismissal ;  and  the  queen's 
death,  three  days  after,  put  an  end  to 
the  political  existence  of  Bolinebroke  and 
himself.  In  August  1715  both  were 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Bolingbroke  made  his  escape  to  France ; 
but  Oxford  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  he  lay  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
June  171^  he  was,  on  his  own  petition, 
brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  the  Commons  not  appearing 
to  prosecute  their  impeachment,  he  was 
on  the  1st  of  July  acquitted  and  dis- 
charged. After  this  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment till  his  death,  the  21st  of  May,  1724. 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning, 
and  the  greatest  collector  in  his  time  of 
all  curious  books  in  print  and  manuscript, 
especially  those  concerning  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  which  were  preserved 
and  much  augmented  by  his  son,  and  were 
afterwards  purchased  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. He  was  also  a  man  of  taste  and 
letters  himself;  and  under  this  character 
we  find  a  proposal  addressed  to  him  by 
Swift,  <<for  correcting,  improving,  and 
ascertaining  the  English  tongue.  He 
wrote,  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit, 
1710,  inserted  in  Somers's  Tracts ;  where 
are  also  An  Essay  upon  Loans,  and  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  said  to  be  by  him,  but 
signed  Humphrey  Mack  worth.  He  was 
unimpeachable  in  his  private  character, 
never  offending  against  morality  either 
in  conversation  or  action.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  high  descent,  was  stiff  and 
formal  in  his  deportment,  and  forbidding 
in  his  manner.  He  was  learned  and 
pedantic ;  embarrassed  and  inelegant 
both  in  speaking  and  writing.  He  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness; extremely  dilatory,  and  fond  of 
procrastination;  timid  in  public  afiairs, 
>'et  intrepid  when  his  own  person  was 
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concerned;  jealous  of  power,  indefati> 
gable  in  promoting  the  petty  intrigues  of 
the  court,  but  ne^li^nt  in  things  of  hor 
portance;  a  Whig  in  his  heart,  and  a 
ToiT  from  ambition ;  affecting  the  most 
profound  secrecy  in  all  political  transac- 
tions, and  mysterious  in  the  most  trifling 
occurrences.  He  was  liberal  in  making 
promises,  yet  breaking  them  without 
scruple ;  a  defect  which  arose  more  from 
facihty  of  temper,  than  from  design.  He 
corresponded  at  the  same  time  with  the 
dethroned  family  and  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  was  therefore  neither 
trusted  nor  respected  by  either  party. 
The  only  point  m  which  he  and  his  col- 
league Bolingbroke  agreed,  was  the  lore 
of  hterature  and  the  patronage  of  learned 
men;  which  rendered  their  adininistration 
eminently  iUutlrious. 

H  ARLOW,  (Georee  Henry,)  a  painter^ 
bom  in  Westminster  m  1 787.  He  studied 
first  under  Drummond,  and  next  under 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  After  painting 
some  clever  historical  pictures,  particiH 
larly  the  well-known  one  of  the  trial  of 
queen  Catharine,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  made  a  copy  of  RaphaeVs  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration,  and  executed  a  paint- 
ing of  his  own,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  died  in 
1819. 

HARMAR,  (John,)  a  learned  Greek 
scholar,  whose  father,  warden  of  Win- 
chester, was  also  an  aJble  Greek  scholar, 
and  was  employed  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible ;  he  likewise  published  some  of 
Chrysostom's  Homilies  from  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  New  college,  Oxford,  and  died 
in  1613.  His  son  was  bom  about  15^, 
at  Cliurchdowne,  near  Gloucester,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  Mud  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  He  was  after* 
waras  master  of  the  fVee-school  at  St. 
Alban*s,  and  under-master  of  Westmin- 
ster School.  In  1650  he  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  Oxford,  and  in  1659 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ewhurst, 
in  Hampshire.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
professorship  and  rectory  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  retired  to  Steven  ton,  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  died  in  1670.  He  wrote 
Latin  and  Greek  panegyrics  on  the  lead- 
ing men  of  all  parties,  and  complimented 
Charles  [I.  with  as  much  sincerity  as  he 
had  Cromwell,  and  Richard  his  successor. 
He  also  translated  Butler's  Hudibras  into 
Latin,  and  published  Praxis  Grammatical 
and  Janua  Linguaram.  He  likewise 
published,  Lexicon  Etymologicon  Gne« 
cum,  and  translated  ftom  Latin  into 
English,    Daniel  Heinsius's   Mirror    of 
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Homilitjr ;  from  Eneliih  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  Assembly  s  Shorter  Catechism, 
Hid,  1669,  8yo;  and  from  English  into 
Latin,  Howell's  Treatise  concerning  Am- 
bassadors. 

HARMER,  (Tliomas,)  a  leanied  Dis- 
senter, bom  at  Norwich  in  1715,  and 
edoeated  in  London  under  Mr.  Eames. 
He  ^B  settled  with  a  small  congrega- 
tion at  Wattsfield,  or  Wheatfield,  in 
8uiR>lk,  where  he  improred  his  acouain- 
tance  with  the  Latin,  Oreek,  ana  He- 
brew languages.  The  favourite  object  of 
his  porsiiii  was  Oriental  history,  whieh 
be  applied  to  Uie  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings;  and  in  1764  he  published  Ob- 
serrations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture, 
planag  them  in  a  new  light;  eompMed 
from  relations  incidentally  mentioned  in 
Beaks  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into  the 
East.  The  favonrable  reception  which 
this  work  met  with,  encoaraged  him  to 
proceed  in  it,  and  in  1776  he  "published 
■u  enlarged  editio*  of  it,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 
He  states  -in  the  preface  that  l^shop 
Lowth  ftmiished  him  with  some  MS. 
papers  of  Sir  JohnChardin.  In  17S7  he 
pvbliahed  two  other  volumes.  A  new 
acKdon  of  the  whole  was  published  by  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  1816,  in  4  vob,  8vo. 
He  was  aiithor  also  of  the  Outlines  of  a 
new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song, 
4rawn  by  the  help  of  instmctions  from 
the  East;  an  Account  ef  the  Jewish  Doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead; 
aad  some  other  tracts.     He  died  in  1788. 

HARMODIUS.    See  Aristoobiton. 

HARO,  (Don  Louis  de,)  nephew  and 
beir  of  Olivares^  the  famous  Spani^ 
minaatar,  was  eaually  celebrated  as  the 
fitvoorita  of  Philip  IV.  He  had  a  kmg 
caufcrsnea  with  Masarin  to  settle  tiie 
penaa  with  the  Low  Countries  and  with 
Ftmnea  in  1669.  He  died  in  1661,  in 
Ibe  siz^Hfaird  year  of  lus  age. 

HAROLD  I.,  king  of  England,  was 
SOB  of  Canute,  by  his  first  wife  Algiva. 
TIm  interfraenoe  of  Alnot,  archbishop  of 
CaBterbary,  who  considered  him  as  ille- 
tili»ate,  and  who  wonld  conaecrate  none 
mk  the  son  of  queen  Emma,  proved  the 
aotms  of  civil  discord.  Harold,  however, 
posaaaiod  power  and  influence,  and  by 
aaiaing  the  throne  he  became  master  of 
Ihb  huf-brother  Alfred,  whom  he  con- 
inad  in  a  monastery  alter  jetting  out  his 
•y«a.     He  died  in  1039,  without  issue. 

HAROLD  II.,  son  of  earl  Godwin, 
leak  possession  of  the  English  crown  on 
die  claath  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
Ml  of  January,  1066.  His  daims  to  tiie 
aariraigaty  were  oppoaed  by  his  brother 
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Tosti;  but,  after  defeating  htm  in  the 
north  with  great  slaughter,  he  found  that 
another  competitor, — William  of  Nor- 
mandy, had  mvaded  the  kingdom.  He 
marched  to  repel  this  formidable  invasion, 
and  fell,  nobly  ighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  at  Battle,  near  Hastings,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1066. 

HAROUN.  See  Aaron  Al  Raschid. 

HARPALUS,  an  astronomer,  who 
flounshed  about  480  b.c.  He  corrected 
the  cycle  of  eiprht  years  invented  by 
Cleostratus,  and  m  its  stead  proposed  one 
of  nine  years;  but  this  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Meton  (about  444  b.c),  who 
added  ten  years  to  it,  which  cycle  is  still 
in  use. 

HARPALUS,  a  Macedonian,  entrusted 
with  the  treasures  of  Babylon  by  Alez- 
and^  His  hopes  that  Alexander  would 
perish  in  his  expedition  rendered  him 
n^ligont  and  vicious.  When  he  heard 
that  the  conqueror  was  returning  with 
great  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where  he  corrupted  the  orators,  among 
whom  was  Demosthenes.  When  brought 
to  justice,  he  escaped  to  Crete,  where  he 
was  shorUy  after  assassinated  by  Thim- 
bron,  B.C.  325. 

HARPE,  (John  Francis  de  la,)  one  of 
the  ablest  French  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Paris  in  1739,  and 
educated  at  the  college  of  Hareourt, 
where  one  of  die  tMors  conceived  an 
afiection  for  him,  and  obtained  him  a 
pension.  During  his  education  he  dis* 
played  a  turn  for  poetry  and  satire,  and 
was  accused  of  writing  a  satirical  poem 
on  his  benefSsctos,  for  which  he  was  con- 
fined for  nine  months  in  the  Bastile.  In 
1763  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Warwick, 
which  met  with  great  success,  and  which 
was  followed  in  1764  by  his  Timoleon, 
and  in  1765  by  his  Pharamond.  He  now 
became  a  candidate  for  the  academic 
prizes ;  and  few  writers  have  been  more 
successful.  Among  the  Closes  which  he 
wrote,  that  on  Henry  Iv.  was  most 
admired,  and  scarcely  less  were  those  on 
Fenelon,  Racine,  and  Catinat  In  1776 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy;  and  in  1779  he  wrote  hia 
Muses  Kivales  in  compliment  to  Vol- 
taire, and  the  year  following  an  61oge  on 
that  celebrated  writer,  with  whom  hd  had 
been  acquainted  since  1765.  But  his 
areat  work  is  his  Lyc^e,  on  Cours  de  la 
Litt^rature,  anoioine  et  moderne,  a  col- 
lection of  lectures  which  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Lyc^  d^  Arts  during  the  many 
years  hi  which  ba  held  the  p^essonhip 
of  literature  there.  The  part*  howavar, 
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«P  this  work  which  relates  to  ancient 
and  foreign  literature  is  of  little  value. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
labours,  La  Harpe  was  much  in  company, 
and  his  visits  were  eagerly  courted. 
From  the  first  he  was  patronised  by 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  he  professed  him- 
self an  advocate  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  but  he  soon  after  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  champions  of  the  attempted 
counter-revolution;  and  from  the  latter 
part  of  1794  he  devoted  almost  his  whole 
time  to  royalist  publications.  One  of 
these  involved  him  in  the  directorial 
proscription  of  the  14th  of  September, 
1797,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
transported  to  Cayenne.  It  was  a  twelve- 
montb  before  he  was  restored  to  his 
station  in  Paris;  but  confinement  bad 
injured  his  health,  and  he  died  in  February 
1803.  La  Harpe*s  other  works  are, 
M^lanffes  Litt^rairesj  Translation  of  Sue- 
tonius mto  French,  with  notes ;  Transla- 
tion of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  with 
notes  and  a  life  of  the  author;  Corre- 
spondence Litt^raire  adressle  k  Paul  L, 
emperor  of  Russia^  Commentaire  de 
Trag^ies  de  Racine ;  and  Refutation  de 
TEsprit  de  Helvedus. 

HARPHIUS,  (Henry,)  a  celebrated 
Flemish  mystical  writer  in  the  fiileenth 
century,  bom  at  £rp,  or  Herph,  a  village 
in  Brabant  He  entered  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  acquired  high  reputation  as  a 
casuist.  He  died  in  1478.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Epithalamium,  or  the 
Bridal  Song ;  The  Golden  Directory  for 
the  Contemplative;  and  Eden,  or  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise  of  the  Contempla- 
tive, which  was  corrected  by  order  of 
the  holy  see  in  1585.  The  above  works 
were  all  originally  written  in  Dutch,  but 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  some 
of  them  have  also  been  translated  into 
French. 

HARPOCRAtlON,  (Valerius,)  a 
rhetorician  or  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the 
•time  OT  the  emperor  Verus.  He  wrote 
a  Lexicon  of  ten  Greek  Orators.  Maus- 
aac  published  an  edition,  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes,  Paris,  1-614, 4to.  An- 
other edition  was  published  by  N.  Blan- 
card,  with  a  Latin  version,  which  is 
censured  by  James  Gronovius,  and  with 
observations  by  H.  Valois  the  elder, 
Ley  den,  1683,  4to.  Gronovius  himself 
published  an  edition  in  1696;  another 
was  published  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipsic, 
;1824, 2  vols,  8vo;  and  another  by  Bekker, 
3eriiii,  1833»  8vo. 
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HARPSFELD,  (John,)  dean  of  Nor- 
wich in  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  bom  in 
London,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  and  At  New  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  fellow  in  1534. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Bonner,  whose 
persecuting  spirit  he  imbibed.  In  1554 
he  was  collated  to  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  Ludgate,  which  he  resigned  on 
being  presented  to  the  living  of  I^yndon, 
in  Essex,  in  1558.  A  few  months  before 
the  death  of  Mary  he  was  preferred  to 
the  deanery  of  Norwich;  but  was  de- 
prived of  it  in  1560,  and  committed  to 
the  Fleet  prison ;  but  he  was  set  at  liberty 
on  giving  secivity  for  his  peaceable 
behaviour.  He  died  in  1578.  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  Concio  ad  Genun ; 
Homilies;  of  Bonner's  Homilies,  nine 
were  written  by  Harpsfeld ;  Disputations 
and  Epistles,  in  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments ;  Supputatio  Temporum  a  Diluvio 
ad  A.D.  1559,  Lond.  1560. 

HARPSFELD,  (Nichobs,)  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at 
New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  in  1536.  In  1543  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws ;  the 
year  following  he  was  chosen  principal 
of  Whitehall ;  and  in  1546  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  Greek.  He 
was  the  first  who  read  this  lecture  before 
it  was  Mly  established  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  Leland  characterises  nim  as  ^'Atticsa 
linguae  interpres  facilis,  disertus,  aptus." 
In  1554  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  nrebendaxy  of  St  Paul's,  and 
also  admittea  to  the  living  of  Layndon, 
which  in  1558  he  resigned  to  his  brother. 
In  that  year  he  acted  as  prolocutor  for  the 
province  of  Canterbury  in  convocation  ; 
and  after  queen  Elisabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  he  was,  as  well  as  his  brother,  one 
of  the  seven  popish  disputants ;  but  his 
seal  for  popery  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
his  preferments.  He  was  for  some  years 
at  least  under  the  mild  custody  of  arch- 
bishop Parker,  who  afforded  him  every 
help  in  compiling  his  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  died  in  1583.  He  wrote.  Dialog! 
sex  contra  summi  Pontificatus,  monas* 
ticae  Vitsp,  sanctorum  Sacrorum  Imagi- 
num,  Oppugnatores  et  Pseudo-martyres ; 
Historia  Anglicana  Ecclesiastica,  Douay, 
1622;  the  original  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
library  differs  in  some  passages  from  the 
printed  book;  it  is  a  learned  and  laborious 
performance,  according  to  Wood;  His- 
toria Hseresis  WickleflBanse;  Chronicon  a 
Diluvio  Noe  ad  annum  1559;  and,  A 
Treatise  concerning  Marriage,  occasioned 
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S'  long  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce,  a  MS.  in 
e  library  of  New  college. 

HARRINGTON,  or  HARINGTON, 
(Sir  John,)  an  English  poet,  was  the  son 
of  John  Harrington,  £sq.,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  under  queen  Mary, 
for  holding  a  correspondence  with  tne 
lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  continued 
in  great  favour  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Sir  John  was  bom  at  Kelston,  near  Bath, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  1561,  and  had  queen 
Elizabeth  for  his  godmother.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In  1591 
he  published  a  translation  of  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso,  by  which  he  coined  a 
considerable  reputation.  He  was  knighted 
in  Ireland  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  created 
knight  of  the  Bath ;  and,  being  a  courtier, 
presented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry, levelled 
chiefly  against  the  married  bishops,  which, 
being  published  afterwards,  created  a 
great  clamour.  It  is  entitled,  A  brief  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
it  stood  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  King 
James's  Reign,  to  the  year  1608.  He 
died  in  1612,  His  Epigrams  and  Letters 
were  published  in  1804,  2  vols,  8vo,  by 
Thomas  Park,  with  illustrative  notes  and 
memohns  of  the  author. 

HARRINGTON,  (James,)  a  cele- 
brated political  writer,  bom  at  Upton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  1611,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  under  the 
famous  Chillingworth.  On  the  death  of  his 
lather  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  lord  Craven's 
regiment;  and  beine  quartered  at  the 
Hague,  he  frequented  tne  courts  of  the 
pnnce  of  Orange,  and  the  queen  of- Bohe- 
mia, daughter  of  James  I.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  the  elector-palatine 
in  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
after  visiting  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
he  returned  home,  and  devoted  himself, 
in  retirement,  to  the  study  of  the  science 
of  government  In  1646  he  accompanied 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  the 
king  at  Newcastle,  and,  on  their  recom 
meodation,  Charles  nominated  him  one 
of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.  The 
royal  condescension  and  familiarity  gained 
so  much  upon  Harrington,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  accommodatmg  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  parliament;  and 
bis  solicitations  to  this  effect  were  pro- 
bably the  cause  that,  when  the  treaty  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  broken  off,  he 
was  removed  from  his  office.  The  kinar 
teemed  to  be  concerned  at  being  deprived 
of  his  attendance ;  and  Harrington  testi- 
iied  bb  attachment  to  his  royal  master 
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by  accompanying  him  to  the  scaffiild. 
He  now  secluded  himself,  devoting  all 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  Oceana* 
The  jealousy  of  Cromwell's  government, 
caused  the  work  to  be  seized  at  the 
press;  and  all  the  author's  solicitation* 
were  not  able  to  recover  it  till  he  be- 
thought himself  of  applying  to  lady  Clay- 
pole,  the  Protector's  favourite  daughter, 
who,  upon  his  declaring  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  prejudicial  to  her  father's 
government,  got  it  restored  to  him.  He 
printed  it  in  1656,  and  dedicated  it, 
as  he  had  promised  lady  Claypole,  to  her 
father;  who,  it  is  said,  pemsed  it,  but 
declared  that  "  the  gentleman  must  not 
think  to  cheat  him  of  his  power  and 
authority ;  for  that  what  he  had  won  by 
the  sword,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  scribbled  out  of."  This  work  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  many,  and  among 
the  rest  Richard  Baxter,  undertook  a 
refutation  of  it,  which  he  boldly  answered, 
and,  to  prove  the  practicability  of  his 
republican  scheme,  ne  formed  a  society 
called  the  Rota,  who  met  nightly  at 
Miles's  coffee-house,  in  New  Palace- 
yard,  where  the  public  regulations  he 
proposed  were  fully  discussed  before 
crowded  audiences.  This  club,  which 
began  about  Michaelmas  1659,  lasted  till 
about  Febraarv  21  following.  After  the 
Restoration,  Harrington  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dangerous  person,  and  he  was  seized, 
December  28,  1661,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  for  treasonable  designs  and 
practices.  He  was  next  conveyed  to 
St  Nicholas's  Island,  opposite  Plymouth ; 
and  thence,  upon  petition,  to  Plymouth. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  deranged, 
and  was  released  from  imprisonment. 
He  was  then  removed  to  London,  whither, 
as  nothing  appeared  against  him,  he  had 
leave  from  the  king  to  go.  Here  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  physicians,  who 
could  afford  little  help  to  the  weakness  of 
his  body,  and- none. at  all  to  the  disorders 
of  his  mind.  In  this  condition  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dorrel, 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  formerly  suitor. 
After  lanfi;uishing  for  some  time,  he  was 
at  last  seized  with  a  palsy,  and  died  at 
Westminster,  Septemoer  11,  1677,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  altar,  next  the  grave 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His  writings 
were  first  collected,  methodized,  reviewed, 
and  published,  by  Toland,  1700,  foL ;  but 
there  was  another  edition,  by  Dr.  Bircli, 
published  in  1737,  which  contams  several 
articles  omitted  in  Toland's ;  and  ther^ 
was  a  third  in  1747. 
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HARRINGTON,  (Jmrn,)  a  Uwycr, 
born  probably  at  Waltbam  Abbey  in 
1664,  andeducated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1683, 
and  soon  after  was  entered  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  In  1 690  he  proceeded 
M.  A.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where 
he  acquired  very  extensiTe  practice.  He 
died  in  1693,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year. 
He  contributed  some  Latin  poems  to  the 
Musse  Anglican  A,  and  wrote  the  prefkce 
to  ihe  first  volume  of  Wood's  Athens^, 
and  the  introduction'  to  the  second.  He 
also  edited  the  works  of  Dr.  Oeorffe  Strad- 
Hng,  to  which  he  added  a  prerace  and 
life. 

HARRINGTON,  (Henry,)  a  nhyskrian 
and  poet,  bom  at  Kelston,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1729,  and  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  nhysic  He  proceeded  to 
his  doctor's  aegree  in  that  faculty  in 
1762,  and  about  the  same  time  settled  at 
Wells;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Bath, 
where  he  continued  to  practise  with  repu- 
tation, till  his  death,  January  15,  1816. 
He  published.  An  Ode  to  Harmony;  An 
Ode  to  Discord ;  The  Witch  of  Wokey ; 
a  ballad  in  the  old  Enfflish  Style ;  The 
Geometrical  Analogy  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

HARRIOT,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at 
Oxford  in  1560.  He  became  a  com- 
moner of  St.  Mary  hall,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1579 ;  after  which 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  assisted  him  m  the  study  of 
the  mathematics.  In  1585  Sir  Walter 
sent  him  to  Virginia,  of  which  settlement 
he  jDublished  an  account  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  patroniied  by  the  earl 
of  Nonhumberland,  who  settled  a  pension 
on  him  of  300/.  a  year.  And  when,  in 
1606,  that  nobleman  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  life,  a  handsome  table 
was  maintained  for  Harriot,  and  some 
other  of  his  mathematical  firiends,  with 
whom  the  earl  passed  his  hours  of  con- 
finement in  literary  and  scientific  conver- 
sation. Two  of  these  gentlemen  in 
particular,  Robert  Hughes  and  Walter 
Warner,  both  able  mathematicians,  were, 
together  with  Harriot,  the  earl's  con- 
stant companions,  and  the  triumvirate 
went  commonly  by  the  name  of  the 
earl's  three  MagL  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  was  also  in  the  Tower  at  the  same 
time,  frequently  joined  their  society,  and 
softened  the  rigours  of  his  imprisonment 
by  entering  into  literary  and  philoso- 
phical discussions  with  his  former  pre- 
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ceptor.  Harriot  resided  during  many 
years  of  his  life  at  Sion  Colle^,  where  he 
died  of  a  cancer  in  the  lip,  in  1621,  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  hb  age.  He  was 
the  object  of  universal  esteem  on  ac- 
count of  his  leammg  and  excellent  ch»- 
raoter.  When  he  was  but  a  young  man, 
he  was  styled  by  Hakluyt,  ^  Juvenis  in 
disciplinis  mathematiois  excellens;"  and 
by  Cfunden,  <*  Mathematicua  insignis.'* 
And  Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  poem  to  Sir 
Thomaf  Aylesbury,  speaks  of 

*'  deep  Hsrriof  ■  mtaie, 
fn  %%ieh  then  it  no  dnwa,  b«t  aU  xefltte." 

Wood  says  that  he  was  a  deist;  but  this 
assertion  is  irreconcilable  with  the  au- 
thor's language  in  his  writings,  and  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  orthodox 
and  distinguished  characters.  In  1631 
Warner  published  from  Harriot's  MSS. 
his  Artis  Analytics^  Praxis  ad  JEquationes 
Algebraicas  nova,  expedite,  et  generali 
Methodo  resolvendas,  &c.  fol.  llie  im- 
provements in  this  work  were  adopted  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  were  for  a  considerable 
time  imposed  upon  the  French  nation  as 
his  own  invention;  but  the  theft  was 
detected  and  exposed  by  WaUis,  in  his 
History  of  Algebra,  and  still  more  com- 
pletely by  Dr.  Zach,  astronomer  to  th« 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  the  Astronomical 
Ephemeris  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin  for  the  year  1788,  firom  some 
MSS.  of  Harriot's,  which  were  discovered 
in  1784,  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  tbe  seat 
of  tbe  earl  of  Egremont,  to  whom  they 
had  descended  from  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. From  these  MSS.  it  appears 
that  Harriot  carried  on  a  corresponaence 
with  Kepler  concerning  the  rainbow  ; 
that  he  had  discovered  the  solar  spots 
prior  to  any  mention  having  been  made 
of  them  by  Galileo,  Scheiner,  or  Phrysius ; 
and  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were 
observed  by  him  January  16,  1610, 
although  their  first  discovery  is  generally 
attributed  to  Galileo,  who  states  that  he 
had  observed  them  on  the  7th  of  that 
month. 

HARRIS,  (Robert,)  a  divine,  bom  at 
Broad  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1578,  and  educated  at  the  free-school  of 
Chipping-Campden,  at  Worcester,  and  at 
Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
took  orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Hanwell,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  was  extremely  useful  in  con- 
firming the  people's  minds,  then  mnch 
unsettled,  in  the  Reformed  religion.  On 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
removed  to  London,  and  became  a  mem- 
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bcr  of  Uie  Aistmbljr  of  Divinet,  but  ap- 
pean  to  have  taken  no  active  part  in  their 
piQceecKngs.  He  officiated  at  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate-street,  until 
the  ruling  powers  ordered  him  to  Oxford, 
at  one  of  the  reforming  visitors,  and 
there,  during  the  visitation  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  we  chanoellor  of  the  univer^ 
sitv,  he  was  admitted  D.D.  and  was  ap* 
pointed  president  of  Trinity  cdlege, 
which  office  he  retained  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1658.  His  works 
were  published  in  1654,  fol. 

HARRIS,  or  HARRI£S,  (Widter,)  a 
learned  physician;  born  at  Gloucester^ 
about  1647,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  and  at  New  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  Having,  how^ 
ever,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligioo^  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1673, 
and  went  to  France,,  where,  either  at 
Donay  or  Paris,  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree.  In  1676  he  returned  to  London, 
and  began  practice  chiefly  among  the 
Roman  Catholics;  but  when,  in  conse- 
auence  of  Gates's  plot,  in  1678,  all  of 
tnat  persuasion  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  metropolis,  he  renounced  the  Romish 
faith,  and  wrote  in  1-679  a  pamphlet  En- 
titled, A  Farewell  to  Popery,  Lend.  4to. 
On  the  Revolution,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  William  III.  at  the  recom* 
mendation  of  archbishop  TiUotson.  He 
appears  to  have  had  very  considerable 
practice,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  ooUeffe, 
and  censor  in  1689.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  He  published,  Dis- 
sertationes  Medicse  et  Chirurgicss,  babita 
in  Amphitheatro  Collegii  RegaUs;  Phar- 
macologiaanti-empirica{  De  Morbisacutis 
In£Euitum,  I689»  8vo, oftenreprinted,  and 
translated  into  English,  by  Cockbum,  in 
1693,  and  by  Martyn  in  1742,.  and  inte 
French  by  Devaux.  In  his  Dissertationes 
Medicse  are  some  valuable  papers  on  va- 
rious medical  topics.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  inoculation. 

HARRIS,  (John,)  was  bom  about 
1667,  and  educated  at  St  John's  eoUeffe, 
Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  ne 
was  first  instituted  into  the  rectory  of 
B«nnii^  which  he  resigned  for  St 
Mildred  Bread-street,  London ;  he  had 
alao  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Stroud,  near 
Rochester,  m  Kent,  and  he  was  pre- 
bendary of  Rochester  cathedral.  He 
was  also  fellow,  secretary,  and  vice-pre- 
•ident  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1698 
he  preached  the  course  of  Boyle's  lec- 
tures, and  in  the  next  year  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  He  published,  besides 
several  single  sermons,  a  Collection  of 
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Voyages  and  Travels,  with  a  number  of 
engravinffs ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
the  E&mi ;  a  Treatise  on  Algebra ;  a 
Translation  of  Pardie's  Geometrv  into 
English;  and  Astronomical  Dialogues. 
But  the  work  for  which  he  was  most 
eminently  distinguished,  and  which  en- 
titlee  him  to  honourable  notice,  is  his 
Lexiceu  Technicum,  or  An  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  2  vols, 
foU  oublished  in  1 708 ;  from  which  origi- 
nated aU  the  other  dictionaries  of  science 
and  cyclopsBdias  that  have  since  appeared. 
He  left  unfinished  a  History  of  Kent, 
which  was  published  in  foL  soon  after  his 
death,  and  which,  though  it  had  engaged 
his  attention  for  eight  years,  is  extremely 
inaccurate.  Harris  died  an  absolute 
pauper  at  Norton-court,  and  was  buried 
m  Norton  church,  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend. 

HARRIS,  (James,)  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Harris,  Esqi  of  Salisbury,  by  the 
lady  Elixabeth  Ashley,  sister  of  lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Characteristics,  was  born  in  1709,  and 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  at  Salis- 
bury, and  Wsbdham  college,  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Lincoln's- 
inn.  When  he  had  attained  his  twenty- 
fourth  vear,  his  father  died.  This  event, 
by  renderinff  him  independent  in  fortune, 
and  freeing  him  from  all  control,  enabled 
him  to  exchange  the  study  of  the  law  for 
other  pursuits  that  accorded  better  with 
his  inclination.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
had  always  been  towards  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics ;  and  to  the  study  of  his 
fhvourite  authors  he  now  earnestly  and 
wholly  devoted  himself  during  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  always  rising  very  early, 
frequently  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  especially  during  the  winter. 
The  first  fruits  of  his  literary  application 
was  a  volume  published  in  1744,  con- 
taining Three  Treatises.  The  first  con- 
cerning Art;  the  s-^cond  concerning 
Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry;  the  third 
eonceming  Happiness.  In  1751  he  pub- 
lished the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known— Hermes,  or  a  philosophical  in- 
quiry concerning  Universal  Grammar: 
of  this,  bishop  Lowth  says,  "  Those  who 
would  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  (of 
vniversal  grammar)  will  find  it  fully  and 
acctirately  handled,  with  the  greatest 
acuteness  of  investigation,  persoicuitjr  <^ 
explication,  and  elegance  of^ method,  m  a 
treatise  entitled  Hermes,  by  James  Harris, 
Esq.,  the  most  beautiful  example  of  ana- 
lysis that  has  been  exhibited  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle."     In   1761    he   was 
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Chosen  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Christ- 
church,  which  seat  he  retained  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  year  following  he 
accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  from  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1703  to  he  a  lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  remained  in  that  situation  until  the 
ministry  with  which  he  was  connected 
yr&it  out  of  office  in  1 765 ;  and  he 
did  not  again  hold  any  employment 
until  1774,  when  he  became  secretary 
and  comptroller  to  the  queen.  In  1775 
he  published  his  Piiilosophical  Arrange- 
ments, a  part  only  of  a  larger  work  that 
he  had  meditated,  but  did  not  finish, 
upon  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  In  this  he 
combats,  with  great  force  and  ability,  the 
atheistical  doctrines  of  chance  and  mate- 
rialism, which  were  soon  after  revived  in 
France,  under  the  specious  garb  of  mo- 
dern philosophy.  He  died  in  1780;  and 
the  year  after  were  published  his  Philo- 
logical Inquiries.  In  1801  his  son,  lord 
Malmesbury,  published  a  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  2  vols,  4to,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  prefixed. 

HARRIS,  (James,)  first  earl  of  Malmes- 
bury, eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Salisbury  in  1746,  and  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  and  at  the  university  of  Levden. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  diploma- 
tist under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Joseph 
York,  the  British  ambassador  at  tne 
Hague,  whither  he  went  in  1768.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  embassy,  under  Sir  James  Gray, 
at  Madrid;  and  in  July  1769,  on  the  recall 
of  that  ambassador,  he  was  left  ehargi 
det  qf  aires  at  that  court.  The  discus- 
sions which  arose  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  afibrded  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  his  talents ;  and 
he  brought  the  negotiation  to  a  happy 
issue.  In  1771  he  was  nominated  minister 
plenipotentiary,  till  the  arrival  of  lord 
Grantham  as  ambassador.  In  1 772  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  mini- 
ster plenipotentiary  to  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Berlin  in 
that  character  till  1776.  In  1777  he  was 
accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  till  the 
close  of  1782.  In  1778  he  was  made 
knifi;ht  of  the  Bath.  He  sat  in  parliament 
dunngmany  years,  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Cnristchurch.  In  the  year 
1784  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  am- 
luissador  in  ordinar}%  to  tlie  Hague,  ^nd 
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afterwards  was  raised  to  that  of  ambas-* 
sador-extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary ; 
and  he  greatly  contributed  to  defeat  tne 
views  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  Hoi- 
land,  to  restore  the  legitimate  power  of 
the  stadtholder,  to  overthrow  the  influence 
of  France  in  that  republic,  and  to  bring 
about  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  In 
recompense  of  his  services,  the  king  of 
Prussia  gave  him  permission  to  introduce 
the  Prussian  eagle,  as  an  honourable 
augmentation  to  his  arms  ;  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  allowed  him  to  use  the  motto 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  **Jemaintiendrai" 
At  home,  his  services  were  rewarded  with 
the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Malmesbury,  of  Malmesbury,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  on  the  i  9th  of  September, 
1788.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  lord  Malmes- 
bury denounced  and  opposed  the  dis- 
organizing system  nursued  by  France. 
His  intimacy  with  tne  duke  of  Portland 
and  his  party  afforded  him  the  means  of 
contributing  to  effect  that  union  between 
them  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  enabled  that 
minister  to  save  his  country  from  the 
immediate  dangers  that  menaced  it ;  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  systematic 
resistance  to  French  aggression,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  At  this  period  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  subsidy 
with  Prussia;  and  he  was  afterwards 
accredited  to  the  Prussian  army  on  the 
Rhine.  Here  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  1794,  when  he  received  his  majesty's 
commands  to  repair  to  Brunswick,  to 
demand  in  marriage  her  serene  highness 
the  princess  Carohne  of  Brunswick,  for 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  he  had  the  cha^e  of  conducting 
her  royal  highness  to  England.  During 
the  years  1796  and  1797  he  was  em- 
ployed in  two  separate  negotiations  for 
peace  at  Paris  and  Lille.  On  the  29th 
of  December,  1800,  he  was  created  earl 
of  Malmesbury  and  viscouni  Fitzharris, 
of  Heron  Court,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton. He  published  in  1801 ,  a  splendid 
edition,  in  4to,  of  the  works  of  his  father, 
with  an  excellent  biographical  memoir, 
and  a  well-written  dedication  to  George 
III.  He  also  published.  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  8vo. 
He  died  in  1820. 

HARRIS,  (William,)  a  biographical 
compiler,  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1720.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  amone  the 
Dissenters,  at  Taunton,  after  which  he 
became  pastor  to  a  congregation  at  Wells, 
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and  tbence  removed  to  Honiton,  where 
he  published,  A  Life  of  Hogh  Peters; 
the  History  of  James  I.;  another  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  one  of  Charles^  II. ;  and 
the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  all  tendine 
to  recommend  republicanism,  for  which 
his  patron,  Mr.  Hollis,  procured  him  the 
deg^ree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  lie  died  in  1770. — He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Dr.  William 
Harris,  minister  of  the  Independent  con- 
eregation  in  Crutched  Friars,  London. 
He  died  in  1740.  H  e  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  on  the  Messiah,  and  some 
other  works. 

HARRIS,  (George,)  an  Engl-ish 
civilian,  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  in  May  1745,  and  that  of  doctor 
in  the  same  faculty  in  1750,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
advocates.  He  died  in  1796.  He  pub- 
lished. Observations  upon  the  English 
Language,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  and 
D.  Jastiniani  Institutionum,  Libri  qua- 
taor;  and  a  translation  of  them  into 
English  with  notes,  1756,  4to;  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1761. 

HARRIS,  (George,  lord,)  a  distin- 
nished  military  officer,  bom  in  1746  at 
Brasted,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He 
entered  the  service  as  a  cadet  in  the 
royal  artillery  in  1759,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  ensigncy  in  the  5th  foot  in 
1762,  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1765, 
adjutant  in  1767,  and  captain  in  1771. 
In  May  1774  he  embarkea  for  America, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  action  of  Lex- 
ington, and  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
In  the  latter  he  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  in  consequence  was  tre- 
panned, and  came  home;  but  he  re- 
turned in  time  to  take  the  field  previously 
to  the  army  landing  in  Long  Island,  in 
July  1776,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
several  subsequent  engagements.  In 
December  1779  he  succeeded  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in  the  6th  foot,  from 
which  he  exchanged  into  the  76Ui,  and 
accompanied,  as  secretary,  to  the  East 
Indies,  Sir  William  Medows,  who  was 
appointed  governor  and  eommander-in- 
cbief  of  Madras.  He  was  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1790  and  1791,  against  Tippoo 
Sultann ;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of 
peac«  in  1792  he  returned  to  England, 
and  in  reward  for  his  services  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  by  brevet  November  18, 
1792 ;  the  3d  of  October,  1794,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  major- general, 
when  he  re-embarked  for  India,  and  was 
placed  on  the  Bengal  staff.  The  3d  of 
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May,  1796,  he  received  the  local  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  under  the  presidency 
of  Fort  St.  George ;  and  in  February 
1798  he  succeeded  to  the  military  aud 
civil  government  of  the  troops  and  terri- 
tories of  Madras.  In  December  1798  he 
was  appointed  by  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
then  earl  of  Mornington,  to  command 
the  army  against  Tippoo  Sultaun.  The 
forces  under  his  command  exceeded 
50,000  men ;  and  the  obiect  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  accpmplished  by  the  capture 
of  Seringffpatam,  the  death  of  Tippoo, 
and  the  annexation  of  his  dominions  to 
the  eastern  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown.  He  was  successivelv  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  73d  foot,  to  the 
rank  of  Ueutenantrgeneral,  and  general; 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  lord  Harris  of  Sermgapatam  and 
M}  sore  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  Bel- 
mont in  Kent,  August  11,  1815;  and 
was  appointed  a  grand  cross  of  the  Bath, 
May  27,  1820.  He  was  made  governor 
of  Dumbarton  Castle  in  1824.  He  died 
in  1829. 

HARRISON,  (William,)  an  historian, 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  both  universities. 
After  leaving  Cambridge  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Brooke, 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  baron 
of  Cobham,  in  Kent,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  given  him  the  living  of  Biadwinter, 
in  Essex,  in  February  1558,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  wrote  an  Histo- 
rical Description  of  the  Island  of  Britain, 
published  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles ;  and 
A  Chronology. .  He  translated  also.  The 
Description  of  Scotland,  from  Hector 
Boethius,  which  is  prefixed  to  Holin- 
shed's History  of  Scotland.  He  after- 
wards obtained  a  canonry  of  Windsor, 
and  died  there  in  1592  or  1593. 

HARRISON,  (William,)  an  ingenious 
youth,  highly  esteemed  by  Swift,  who 
speaks  of  nim  as  "a  little  pretty  fellow, 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  c^ood  sense,  and 
good  nature."  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  at  New  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  also 
tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry's 
sons.  Swift's  solicitations  with  St.  John 
obtained  for  him  the  employment  of 
secretary  to  lord  Raby,  ambassador  at 
the  Hacue,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Staf- 
ford. He  died  in  1712.  Swift,  in  bis 
Journal  to  Stella,  laments  his  loss  with 
unaffected  sincerity;  Tickell  mentions 
him  with  respect  in  his  Prospect  of  Peace ; 
and  Young,  in  the  close  of  an  Epistle  to 
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Lord  Lan8dowtie,pathetiea]ly  bewaik  his 
loM.  In  the  Meet  CoUection,  by  Nichols, 
are  tome  ipecimeM  of  hb  poetvy  y  which^ 
with  Woo^tock  Park,  in  DodBleyV  Col- 
lection, and  an  Ode  to  the  Duke  oif  Biaii- 
boroush,  1707,  in  Duncombe't  Uoraee, 
•re  all  the  poetical  writingi  that  are 
known  of  Harriaon.  He  was  the  editor 
of  the  fifth  vohnne  of  the  Tatler.— There 
was  another  William  Habrison,  author 
of  The  Pilgrim,  or  the  Happy  ConTent^.  a 
pastoral  tragedy,  1709. 

HARRISON,  (John,)  colonel  in  the 
parliament  army,  was  son  of  a  butcher, 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  employed  to  lull  into  secnrilnr  the 
unsuspecting  F«rfaz,  and  was  with  him 
on  his  knees  in  the  hypocritical  semblance 
of  prayer  till  the  execution  was  over.  He 
was  tried  and  executed  for  his  perfidy 
after  the  Restoration. 

HARRISON,  (John,)  an  eminent 
mechanic,  bom  at  Foulby,  near  Ponte- 
firact,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693.  He  at  first 
acted  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  who 
was  a  carpenter,  and  was  occasionally 
employed  m  repairing  clocks ;  a  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  have  early  ex- 
cited in  his  son  a  propensity  to  the  study 
«f  wheel  machinery.  In  1 700  he  removed 
with  his  father  to  Barrow,  near  Barton- 
upon-Humber,  in  Lincolnshire,  where, 
thoi^h  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  were  but  few,  he  eagerly  im- 
proved every  incident  from  which  he 
could  collect  information.  His  attach- 
ment to  mechanical  pursuits  led  him  early 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  clocks,  and  in  1726  he  had  con- 
structed two  docks,  chiefly  of  wood,  in 
which  he  applied  the  escapement  and 
compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention. 
About  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the 
act  of  the  14th  of  Anne,  offering  a  large 
reward  for  ascertaining  the  longitude, 
attracted  his  attention ;  and  in  1735  he 
came  to  London  with  his  first  timepiece, 
which  was  examined  by  several  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  (Halley,  Graham, 
and  others),  who  certified  its  exeeDence 
to  the  Board  of  Lon^tude,  and,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
Harrison  was  sent  with  it  in  a  man-of- 
war,  in  1736,  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  and 
back  again,  to  make  trialof  its  properties. 
In  this  voyage  he  corrected  the  reckoning 
nearly  a  degree  and  a  half.  In  1737  the 
commissioners  presented  him  with  500i., 
and  encouragea  him  to  proceed  in  his 
improvements.  In  1739  he  completed 
his  second,  and  in  1749  his  third  time- 
piece, which  last  erred  only  three  or  four 
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seconds  in  a  week.  This  he  considered  to 
be  the  ne  fim  mitra  of  his  art,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  the  Royal  Society *8  annual 
sold  prize-medaL  Some  time  afterwards 
he  was  encouraged  to  make  a  fourth 
time-keeper,  in  the  form  of  a  pocket- 
watch,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
he  finished  in  1759.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
this  piece  trial  was  made  durin|;  two 
voyages  which  his  son  took  with  it,  the 
one  to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Bar- 
badoes ;.  in  both  of  which  it  corrected  the 
longitude  within  the  nearest  limits  re- 

auired  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne.  Being 
lus  entitled  to  the  reward  of  20,000l 
assigned,  by  parliament,  be  received  a 
moie^  of  that  sum  in  1765,  and  the 
remainder  at  a  subsequent  period.  He 
employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
making  a  fifth  improved  time-keeper,  on 
the  same  principles  with  the  preceding ; 
which,  after  a  ten-weeks*  trial,  in  1772, 
at  the  king's  private  observatonr  at  Rich- 
mond, was  found  to  have  erred  no  more 
than  fbur  seconds  and  a  half.  He  died 
in  1 776.  H is  knowledge  was  chiefiy  con- 
fined to  mechanics,  on  which  he  could 
converse  with  clearness  and  precision, 
though  he  found  it  difilcult  to  express  his 
meaning  in  writing,  in  which  he  adhered 
to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phraseology. 
This  18  apparent  from  his  Description 
concerning  such  Mechanism  as  will  afford 
a  nice  or  true  Mensuration  of  Time,  &c. 
1775,  8vo.  This  work  includes  an  ac- 
count of  his  new  musical  scale,  or  mecha- 
nical division  of  the  octave,  according  to 
the  proportion  which  the  radius  and 
diameter  of  a  circle  have  respectively  to 
the  circumference.  He  had  a  delicate 
musical  ear;  and  his  experiments  on 
sound,  with  a  curious  monochord  of  his 
own  construction,  are  reported  to  have 
been  no  less  accurate  than  those  in  which 
he  was  engaged  for  the  measurement  oi 
time. 

HARRISON,  (Thomas,)  an  architect, 
bom  at  Richmond^  in  Yorkshire,  in  1744. 
After  studying  for  several  years  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke,  he  settled  at  Lan- 
caster, and  designed  and  executed  the  ex- 
tensive improvements  and  alterationsin  the 
castle  at  that  plaent  and  wasafterwards  ap- 
pointed architect  tor  rebuilding  the  gaol 
and  oounty  courta  at  Chester,  and  the 
new  bridge  across  the  Dee,  formed  of  one 
arch  of  two  hundred  feet  span.  He  also 
designed  the  Doric  column,  at  Shrcwa- 
bury,  in  honour  of  lord  Hill ;  and  one  for 
the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  erected  near 
his  lordship's  residence,  on  the  Straits  of 
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Ibe  MenaL  He  likewise  treeted  the 
Ljreeum  and  St.  Nicholas's  tower,  in 
Liveipool ;  and  the  theatre  and  Exchange 
baikBngs  in  Manchester.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  propose  a  grand  quay  on  the 
banks  off  the  Thames,  to  be  built  from 
Westaniilster  Bridge  to  that  of  Blackfriars. 
He,  moreorer,  deserres  the  oredit  of 
having  first  directed  the  attenlion  of  the 
earl  St  Elgin  to  the  marbles  which  that 
nobleman  caused  to  be  remored  to  Eng- 
land.    He  died  in  1829. 

HARRY,  BLIND,  called  also  Henrj 
the  Minstrel,  bom  about  1470,  and  known 
Ibr  bis  hernc  poem,  in  eleven  books,  on 
the  adventures  of  Wallace.  The  paral- 
Mism  of  bis  story  with  that  of  Homer  is 
remarkable. 

HARSNET,  (Samuel,)  a  learned  pre- 
late, sneeessivdy  bishop  of  Chichester  and 
Norwich,  and  archbisnop  of  York,  was 
bom  at  Colchester  in  1561,  and  educated 
at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  be 
renov^  to  Pembroke  hall,  of  which  he 
beoune  a  scholar  and  fellow.  In  1586 
be  was  elected  master  of  the  free-school 
in  Colchester,  but  resigned  this  office  in 
1688,  and  returned  to  Pembroke  hall, 
where  be  studied  divinity,  and  in  1592 
be  served  the  office  of  proctor.  In  1597 
be  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bancroft, 
bishop  of  London,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tainea  the  rectory  of  St  Margaret,  Fish- 
street,  London,  and  the  vicarage  of  Cbig- 
w^  in  Essex.  In  1598  be  was  collated 
to  tbe  prebend  of  Mapesbury  in  St  Paul's, 
and  January  1602  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex.  In  1604  he  was  presented  to 
tbe  rectory  of  Shenfield.  In  1605,  upon 
tbe  resignation  of  bishop  Andrewes,  he 
was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke  hall, 
which  be  held  until  1616.  In  1609  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester, 
tmd  in  1619  he  was  translated  to  Norwich, 
an  the  death  of  Dr.  OveraU.  In  1624  he 
was  accused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ef  *'  putting  down  preaching,  setting  up 
■nam,  prajring  to  the  east,"  and  other 
artides  which  appear  to  have  involved 
bim  witb  tbe  Puritans  of  his  diocese,  but 
wUeb  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tlw  oarlianient  as  well  as  the  court  On 
tin  aeath  of  Dr.  Montague,  he  was  trana- 
latad  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  in 
1628,  and  in  November  1629  was  sworn 
of  tbia  privy-counciL  He  died  in  1631. 
Ha  founded  and  endowed  a  free-school 
at  Cblgwell,  and  some  alms-houses;  and 
W  bequeathed  bis  library  to  tbe  corpora- 
tion of  Colobester  fbr  die  use  of  the 


;T,  (George  Vaughan,)  a  distm- 
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guished  British  officer,  bom  in  1752.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1775,  and  served  in 
North  America,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Brandvwine  and  Oerman-town. 
In  1778  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, 
under  the  command  of  major-general 
Grant  After  beine  present  at  the  naval 
action  commanded  by  admiral  Byron,  off 
tiie  island  of  Grenada,  he  returned  to 
England.  He  afterwards  proceeded  wldi 
maior-general  Medows  to  ttie  East  Indies, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege,  assault,  and 
capture  of  Bangalore ;  at  the  assault  of 
the  hill  forts  of  Nundy  Droog,  and  Sevan 
Droog;  at  the  two  sieees  of  Seringa- 
patam ;  and  he  remained  with  lord  Com- 
wallis's  army  until  the  conclusion  of  that 
war.  Subsequently  he  served  at  the  siege 
and  capitulation  of  Pondicherry  under 
major-general  Braithwaite.  In  1795  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  75th 
foot;  and  in  1798  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  was  present  under 
the  command  of  eeneral  Harris,  at  the 
battle  of  MallaviUy,  and  afterwards  as 
"  superintendent  of  tbe  line,"  in  brins- 
ing  forward  the  Bombay  armv  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Floyd,  whilst 
opposed  by  the  wh^e  cavalry  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun's  army,  to  the  third  and  last 
siege,  concluded  by  the  assault  and  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  at  which  he  was 
likewise  present  Immediately  afterwards 
he  was  placed  in  conunand  of  the  newly- 
conquered  province  of  Canara,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  be  remained  gene- 
rally at  Mangalore,  the  principal  marine 
establishment  and  great  naval  arsenal  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  until  his  final  departure 
fVom  ^e  East  Indies.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  placed  on  the  staffin  Ireland. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  major-ffeneral; 
in  1811,  lieutenant-general;  ana  subse- 
ouently,  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
cbstriot.  He  was  for  many  years  member 
for  the  county  of  Donegal.  He  died  in 
1832. 

HARTE,  (Walter,)  a  poet  and  divine, 
bom  about  1700,  and  eaucated  at  Marl- 
hmtnigb  School,  and  at  St  Mary  hall, 
Oxford.  Pope  encotnraged  his  poetical 
enthusiasm,  and  inserted  many  lines  in 
his  poems;  and  Hartereeaid  the  instruc- 
tions of  so  distinguished  a  preceptor  by 
no  mean  poetical  cotnpliments.  In  1727 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  dedi- 
cated to  the  eari  of  Peterborough.  In 
1730  he  published  his  Essay  on  Satire, 
and  in  1735  his  Essay  on  Reason,  fol.,  to 
which  Popeeontributed  aereat  many  lines. 
He  afterwards  published  two  sermons, 
the  one  entitled.  The  Union  and  Harmony 
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of  Reason,  Morality,  and  Revealed  Reli- 

fion,  preached  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford, 
ebruary  27, 1736,  which  passed  through 
five  editions.  The  other  was  a  Fast- 
Sermon,  preached  at  the  same  place, 
January  9, 1739.  He  afterwards  became 
vice-pnncipal  of  St  Mary  hall,  and  was 
recommended  by  lord  Lyttelton  to  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  as  a  private  and 
travelling  preceptor  to  his  son,  with  whom 
he  travelled  from  1740  to  1750.  He 
obtained  a  canonry  of  Windsor  in  1751. 
In  1759  he  published  his  History  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  2  vols,  4to,  of  which 
a  German  translation  appeared  soon  after, 
with  a  preface,  notes,  and  corrections,  by 
the  translator,  John  Gottlieb  Bohme, 
Saxon  historiographer,  and  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  Harte 
published  an  octavo  edition  in  1763,  cor- 
rected and  improved.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  labour,  but  it  has  little  to  boast  of 
on  the  score  of  composition.  In  1767  he 
published  his  last  work.  The  Amaranth. 
He  afterwards  became  vicar  of  St.  Austel 
and  St  Bluzy,  in  Cornwall.  He  died  in 
1774. 

HARTLEY,  (David,)  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  metaphysician,  bom  at  Armley, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1705,  and  educated  at 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow.  He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  Church,  but  havbg  some 
scruples  about  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  he  directed  his  studies  to 
the  medical  profession.  He  commenced 
practice  at  Newark,  whence  he  removed 
to  Bury  St  Edmund's,  and  thence  to 
London,  and  finally  to  Bath.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  all  col- 
lateral branches  of  knowledge,  and  lived 
in  personal  intimacy  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  age,  especially  with  bishops 
Law,  Butler,  Hoaoly,  and  Warburton, 
and  Drs.  Jortin  and  Young.  He  took 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  work,  the  Ob- 
servations on  Man,  from  Newton  and 
Locke ;  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  as  in- 
strumental to  sensation  and  motion,  from 
the  former,  and  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion originally  from  the  latter,  further 
explained  in  a  dissertation  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gay,  in  his  Essa^  on  the  Funda- 
mental Principle  of  Virtue  or  Moralitir, 
prefixed  to  Law's  translation  of  arch- 
bishop King's  Origin  of  Evil.  Havine 
been  begun  so  ean^  as  1730,  the  work 
was  no*  finished  until  sixteen  years  after; 
and  it  was  ultimately  published  in  1749. 
His  book  was  nearly  forgotten,  until  1791, 
when  an  edition  was  published  by  his 
ton,  in  4to,  with  notes  and  additions,  from 
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the  Oerman  of  the  Rev.  Herman  Andrew 
Pistorius,  rector  of  Poseritz,  in  the  island 
of  Rugen ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  author.  The  doctrine  of 
vibrations,  upon  which  he  attempts  to 
explain  the  origin  and  propagation  of 
sensation,  although  supported  bv  much 
ingenious  reasoning,  is  not  only  built 
upon  a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  a« 
Haller  has  shown,  it  attributes  properties 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  whicn  are  totally  incompatible 
with  theur  nature.  Dr.  Hartley  was  the 
author  of  some  medical  tracts  relative  to 
the  operation  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  medicine 
for  tne  stone,  a  disease  with  which  he 
was  himself  afBicted;  he  was,  indeed, 
principally  instrumental  in  procuring  for 
Mrs.  Stephens  the  5,000/.  panted  by 
parliament  for  discovering  the  composi- 
tion of  her  medicine,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  in  June,  1739.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  of  the  stone  at  last, 
af^er  having  taken  above  200  pounds' 
weight  of  soap,  which  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  that 
celebrated  medicine.  Thb  ingenious, 
learned,  and  benevolent  man  died  at  Bath 
in  17^7,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left 
issue  by  both  marriages.  He  was  of  the 
middle  stature,  and  well  proportioned. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  hb  features  wei  e 
re*:ular  and  handsome,  and  his  counten- 
ance was  open,  ingenuous,  and  anunated. 
He  was  peculiarly  neat  in  his  person  and 
attire.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  punc- 
tual in  the  employments  of  the  day; 
methodical  in  the  order  and  disposition 
of  his  library,  papers,  and  writmgs,  as 
the  companions  of  nis  thoughts,  but  with- 
out any  pedantry. 

HARTLEY,  (David,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  was  for  tome  time  member  of 
parliament  for  Kingston-upon-Hull.  His 
steady  opposition  to  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed one, of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
treat  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris ;  and 
some  of  his  letters  on  that  occasion  were 
published  in  the  correspondence  of  that 
statesman  in  1817.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  His  scientific  knowledge 
was  exhibited  in  many  useful  inventions, 
particularly  in  a  method  of  fi^uarding 
buildings  from  destruction  by  fire.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  1813,  ased  eighty-four. 

HARTLIB,  (Samuel,)  an  ingenious 
writer  on  agriculture  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  mer- 
chant, who,  when  the  Jesuits  prevailed 
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in  hit  own  country,  fled  to  Ebling,  in 
Pnuiia,  where  he  settled  as  a  merchant 
His  son  Samuel  came  to  England,  and 
entered  into  a  commercial  concern  in 
1630,  and  appears  to  have  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  in  the  agency  line. 
He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
archbishop  Usher  and  Joseph  Mede.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  Dury's  scheme  for 
a  union  among  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  he  had  also  a  concern  in  establishing 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Royal  Society.  Agriculture  occupied 
much  of  his  attention,  and  he  published 
several  pieces  on  that  subject,  particu- 
larly one,  entitled,  His  Legacy,  or  an 
Enlargement  of  the  Discourse  of  Hus- 
bandry used  in  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
4to.  He  says  he  **  erected  a  little  aca- 
demy for  the  education  of  the  sentry  of 
this  nation,  to  advance  piety,  Teaming, 
morality,  and  other  exercises  of  industry, 
not  usual  then  in  common  schools.*'  This 
probably  occasioned  Milton's  Tractate  on 
education,  about  1646,  addressed  to  him; 
and  Two  Letters  to  him  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Lond. 
1647,  1648,  4to.  Walter  Blythe,  the 
author  of  The  Improver  Improved,  1653, 
4  to,  says  that  Hartlib  lodged  and  main- 
tained Speed  in  his  house,  whilst  he 
composed  his  book  of  improvements  in 
husbandry.  The  date  of  hu  death  is  not 
known 

HARTMAN,  (John  Adolphus,)  a 
learned  divine,  bom  in  1680  at  Munster, 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  After  having 
been  several  years  a  Jestiit,  be  turned 
Protestent  at  Cassel  in  1715,  was  soon 
after  made  professor  of  philosophy  and 
poetry,  and,  in  1722,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  rhetoric  at  Marburg, 
where  he  died  in  1744.  He  wrote,  His- 
toria  Hassiaca;  Vite  Pootiflcum  Romano- 
rum  VictorisIII.,  Urbani  11.,  Pascalis  II., 
iieiasu  II.,  Callistill.,  Honorii  IL;  State 
of  the  Sciences  in  Hesse;  Prscepta 
eloquentis  rationalis;  Academical  Dis- 
courses.— He  must  be  distinguished  from 
Oaoao^  HAaTMAN,  a  German  mathema- 
tician, who,  in  1540,  invented  the  bom- 
barding-stafT,  "  Baculus  Bombardicus," 
and  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  perspec- 
tive, reprinted  at  Paris,  1556,  4to ; — and 
from  WoLTOAMo  Hartman,  who  pub- 
lished the  Annals  of  Augsburg,  fol.  1596.' 

HARTSOEKER,  (Nicholas,)  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  natural  philo- 
•opher,  bora  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  in 
1656.  By  his  improvements  in  sinde 
microscopes  he  discovered  the  animalculie 
•ane,  which  laid  the  foundfitipn  of 
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a  new  doctrine  of  generation.  After 
studying  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  he, 
in  1672,  resumed  his  microscopical  ob- 
servations at  the  latter  place,  and  com- 
municated his  discoveries  to  Huygens, 
who  published  them  in  the  Journal  dea 
Savans.  In  1694  he  published  at  Paris 
his  Essai  de  Dieptrique,  and  in  1696  hia 
Principes  de  Physioue.  On  the  revival 
of  the  Royal  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  in  1699,  he  was  named  a  foreign 
associate,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin, 
He  declined  an  invitation  from  the  czar 
Peter  to  go  to  Russia;  but  in  1704,  after 
very  pressing  solicitations,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  elector  Palatine,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  first  mathematician,  and 
nonorary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.  Here  he  pub- 
lished, in  1707  and  1708,  his  lectures, 
under  the  title  of  Conjectures  Physiques, 
and  then  visited  Hesse  Cassel,  whence  he 
repaired  to  Hanover,  where  Leibnitz  pre- 
sented him  to  the  elector,  afterwards 
George  I.,  and  the  electoral  princess, 
afterwards  queen  Caroline,  who  gave  him 
a  gracious  reception.  In  1710  he  pub- 
lished his  Eclaircissements  sur  les  Con- 
jectures Physiques,  being  answers  to 
objections,  most  of  which  he  attributes 
to  Leibnitz ;  and  two  years  after  he  pub- 
lished another  volume  by  way  of  sequel 
to  it,  and  in  1 722  a  collection  of  several 
separate  pieces  on  the  same  subiect.  He 
next  removed  to  Utrecht,  where  he  under- 
took a  course  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
died  in  1 725.    Fontenelle  wrote  nis  61oge. 

HARTUNGUS,  (John,)  a  native  of 
Millinberg,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  was  educated.  He  for 
some  time  bore  arms  against  the  Turks, 
and  died  in  1579.  He  wrote  some  notes 
on  the  three  first  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
besides  a  Latin  translation  of  Apollonius. 

HARTZHEIM,  (Joseph,)  a  Jesuit, 
bom  in  1694  at  Cologne,  where  he  taught 
the  belles-lettres.  He  went  thence  to 
Milan,  on  being  appointed  ytoteswor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country  he  acquired  much  cele- 
brity as  a  preacher  and  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  He  died  in 
1763.  He  wrote,  Summa  Historis  omnis 
ab  exordio  Rerum  ad  annum  k  Christo 
nato  1718;  De  Initio  metropoleos  Eccle- 
siastics Colonise  Dis^uisitio ;  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Coloniensmm;  Dissertationes 
decem  Historico-critics  in  sacram  Scrip- 
turam;  Inscriptionis  Hersellensis  Ubio- 
RomansB  Explanatio.  He  was  also  em* 
ployed  in  the  publication  of  a  collection 
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of  tb«  CotmcilB  of  the  Church  in  Genntay, 
which  had  been  projected  by  Schannat. 
The  work  was  atterwarda  eontinued  by 
SchoU  and  Neinen. 

HARVARD,  (John,)  foonder  of  a 
eolleee  at  Cambridge,  in  North  America, 
which  bean  his  name,  was  a  noncon- 
formist diyine,  who  died  at  Charlestown, 
in  New  England,  in  1688. 

HARVEST,  (George,)  a  diTine,  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  fellow.  He  wrote. 
The  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  Temporal 
Judgments  considered,  a  sermon;  Col- 
lection of  Sermons,  preached  occasionally 
on  Tarious  subjects ;  and  a  tract  on  tlie 
reasonableness  and  necessity  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He 
was  rector  of  Drayton,  in  Middlesex.  He 
died  in  1776. 

HARVEY,  (Gabriel,)  a  lawyer  and 
poet,  bom  in  London  about  1545,  and 
educated  at  Christ's  college,  and  at  Pem- 
broke hall,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  hall,  and 
served  the  office  of  proctor  in  the  univer- 
sity. Having  studied  civil  law,  he  ob- 
tamed  his  ^aee  for  a  degree  in  that 
fisculty,  and  m  1585  was  admitted  doctor 
of  laws  al  Oxford,  and  practised  as  an 
advocate  in  the  preneative  court  of  Can- 
terbury at  London.  His  beautiful  poem, 
signed  Hobbinol,  prefixed  to  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  attests  his  taste  and  skill 
as  a  verrificator.  But  he  had  too  much 
propennty  to  vu^r  abuse ;  and  having 
once  involved  himself  with  his  envioua 
and  railing  contemporaries  Nash  and 
Greene,  he  became  their  equal  in  this 
species  of  warfare.  A  curious  account  of 
his  litcarary  quarrels  is  given  in  D'Israeli's 
Calamities  of  Authors.  Be  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1630. — ^Among  his  more 
creditable  performances  are.  Rhetor,  sive 
duomm  Dierum  Oratio  de  Natura,  Arte, 
el  Sxercttalione  rhetorica;  Ciceronianus, 
vol  Oratio  post  reditum  habita  Canta- 
brigiss  ad  suos  Auditores ;  Gratulatio  Val- 
denensiam,  Lib.  IV.  ad  Elixabetham 
Reginam ;  Smitfaus,  vel  Musarum  Lach- 
rjrmsB  pro  Obitu  honoratiss.  Viri  Thomae 
Smith. — ^His  bretbeii,  Johm,  wrote  several 
works  on  judicial  astrology ;— and  an- 
other brother,  Richaxd,  wrote  on  the 
same  science,  and  likewise  published 
Philadelphns,  or  a  Defence  of  Brutes 
and  the  Brutan's  History  of  London, 
1593,  4to. 

HARVEY,  (William,)  a  distinguished 
physician  and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Folk- 
stone,  in  Koit,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1578, 
and  waK  educated  at  Canterbury,  and  at 


Caius  college,  Cambridge.  After  spend- 
ing five  or  six  years  in  academical  stodiea, 
he  went  through  France  and  Germany, 
to  Padua,  then  in  the  height  of  its  repu- 
tation for  medical  studies,  and  there  be 
attended  the  lectures  c^  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente  on  anatomy,  of  Casserius 
on  Burffery,  andof  Minadous  on  the  {nnc- 
tice  of  medicine.  He  took  his  doctor's 
degree  there  in  1602,  and  tiien  reteming 
to  England,  commenced  practice  in  Lon- 
don. In  1608  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians,  and  was  elected 
physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Ho^ttaL 
On  the  4th  of  August,  1615»  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  college  to  deliver  the 
Lundeian  lectmres  on  anatomy  and  siir- 
ffery,  and  this  paved  the  way  to  the  |>ub- 
Hcation  of  his  grand  discovery  of  the 
circidation  of  the  blood,  the  precise  date 
of  which  is  commonly  referred  to  the  vear 
1619.  Though  he  himself  attributed  hia 
fin(t  glimpse  of  the  truth  to  the  view  of 
the  valves  of  tiie  veins  as  exhibited  by 
his  master  Fabricius,  yet  ihat  great  ann- 
tomist  had  not  drawn  any  such  inferenoe 
fton  his  own  discoveries.  Harvey  dia> 
played  a  true  philosophical  patience  of 
investigation,  in  forbe«ing  to  impart  hia 
notions  to  the  world,  till  they  haid  been 
timrougbly  matured  and  confirmed.  It 
was  not  till  1628  that  he  published  at 
Frankfort,  his  Exerdtatio  Anatomica  de 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus. 
In  1623  he  was  appointed  php^sician- 
extraordmary  to  James  I.,  and  m  1632 
he  was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  ha^e  occupied  the  highest  rank 
as  a  medical  practitioner;  for  we  find 
him  complaining  to  a  friend  that  hia 
practice  considerably  dectined  after  the 
publication  of  his  discovery.  He  was, 
nowever,  recompensed  by  the  favourable* 
regard  of  his  sovereign;  for  the  king, 
who  had  a  taste  for  the  curiosities  of 
science  as  well  as  of  art,  used  frcquentiy, 
witii  his  courtiers,  to  attend  upon  Har- 
vey's experiments  and  dissections.  At 
the  brealung  out  of  the  civil  war  he  re- 
mained attached  both  by  office  and  affec- 
tion to  the  royal  person,  and,  after  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  he  went  with  tiie  rest 
of  the  household  to  Oxford.  He  was  there 
inoorpomted  doctor  of  physic;  and  in  164A 
he  was  created,  by  the  kind's  mandate, 
warden  of  Merton  cdlege,  m  the  room 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Brent,  who  had  taken 
ihe  Convenant,  and  left  the  university. 
During  these  troubles,  Harvey's  house  in 
London  was  pillaged,  and  he  lost  all 
After  the 
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Ibrd  to  the  pariiament  Dr.  Brent  was 
restmnad  to  hk  martarriiip  of  Merton,  and 
Harvej  retired  to  Lamoeth,  or  to  ^ 
hoaae  id  one  of  his  brothers  at  Richmond. 
1b  1651  Dr.  George  Ent»  fellow  of  the 
CoDege  of  Physicians,  waited  upon  him 
in  hk  coontrj  retreat,  and  by  his  solicita- 
tkms  obtained  from  him  the  papers  on 
animal  generation,  which  he  published 
mider  the  title  of  Ezereitationes  de  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium;  quibus  aocedunt 
qoedam  de  Partu  de  Membranis  ac 
bnoMmbas,  de  Conceptione,  &c.  4to ;  and 
they  form  the  second  immortal  work  of 
this  great  man.  In  1654,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Prujean, 
Hanrey  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
Ae  eoll^fe  to  succeed  him;  but  he 
excaaed  himself  on  account  of  his  age 
aad  infirmities.  Such,  however,  was  his 
attachment  to  that  body,  that  in  1656  he 
made  orer  his  paternal  estate  in  per* 
petaitY  for  its  use,  directing  that  an 
•BBiMu  festiTal  should  be  instituted,  at 
which  an  oration  should  be  pronounced 
to  commemorate  the  bene&ctom  of  the 
eoBege;  and  he  app<Hnted  a  stipend  for  the 
ontor,  and  for  the  keeper  of  the  library 
and  miiaemn.  He  died  on  the  3d  of 
Jvne,  1658,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  hb  remains  were  attended  to 
•erne  distance  from  London  by  all  the 
fellows  of  the  college  in  their  way  to 
Hempstead,  in  Essex,  where  they  were 
inierred,  and  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Hanrey  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  true  philosophical 
iadiference  both  to  fame  and  wealth, 
which  preserved  him  from  all  spirit  of 
nvaby  or  hostili^  in  his  career.  He 
spoke  modestiy  of  his  own  merits,  and 
gcBerally  treated  his  controversial  anta- 
miats  with  temperate  and  civil  language. 
He  was  easy  and  unassuming  in  eon- 
versatiott,  cheerful,  and  unreserved.  His 
reseaiches  led  him  to  entertain  the  most 
pnibund  reverence  for  the  great  Creator, 
to  wboee  inunediate  agency  he  ascribes 
iIm  moat  wonderful  of  nature's  operations. 
He  wrote  in  a  remarkably  perspicuous 
ha$m  style,  which  rises  into  eloqueice 
whare  tae  subject  admits  of  omamint. 
Tke  College  of  Physicians  honoured  hia 
'  by  a  splendid  edition  of  all  his 
IB  4to,  1766,  to  which  a  life  of 
r  is  preized,  written  in  elegant 
Latin  by  Dr.  Lawrence. 

HARVEY,  (Gideon,)  a  physicUn» 
horn  m  Snney.  After  stodying  the 
laagnagss  in  the  Low  Countries  he  was 
mbmiUiU  af  Exeter  collDge^  Oxford,  in 
16ft5,  and  then  he  applied  to  physic  at 
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Le3rden.  He  waa  physician  to  Charlet 
11.  in  his  exile,  ana  abo  to  the  English 
army  in  Flanders.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled throttffh  Germany,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
lerland,  ana  on  his  return  to  England 
was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  WUliam 
III.,  and  also  to  the  Tower.  He  died  in 
1700.  He  was  perpetoally  at  war  with 
the  Coflege  of  Physicians,  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  in  a  piece,  part  of 
which  was  published  in  1683,  and  part 
in  1686,  entitled,  The  Conclave  of  Phy- 
sicians, detecting  their  intrigues,  frauds, 
and  plots  against  the  patients. 

HARVEY,  (Sir  Ebab,)  a  British  ad- 
miral, descended  from  the  illustrious 
William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  ef  the  blood,  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1771,  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
WUliam  and  Mary  yacht ;  and  was  thence 
removed  to  the  Orpheus  frigate.  He 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Zyiur, 
10,  at  the  Leeward  Islan<u ;  and  subse- 
quently with  lord  Howe,  in  ^eEoffle,  74, 
whom  he  joined  in  1775  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  with  whom  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1778,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
In  1781  he  joined  the  Dolphin^  44,  on  the 
North  Sea  stetion,  where  he  was  employed 
until  January  1783,  on  the  20th  of  which 
month  he  was  advanced  to  post  rank,  by 
the  express  conunand  of  George  III.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war,  captain  Harvey  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Santa  MargarUta^  in  which 
ne  served  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe.  Early  in  1796  he  re- 
moved into  the  FaliaiU,  74 ;  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  wiUi  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
and  the  trade  bound  to  that  quarter.  On 
the  first  estoblishment  of  the  Sea  Fenci- 
bles,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  tne  command  of  the  Essex 
district,  and  then  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Triumph,  74.  He  served 
with  the  Channel  fleet  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war ;  and  on  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  in  1803  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  TSmSrairef  in  which  ship  he 
greatiy  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805.  The 
Thnhaire  was  on  that  day  the  next  vessel 
astern  of  the  Victory^  bearing  lord  Nel- 
son's flag,  and  bad  no  less  tiian  47  men 
killed  and  76  wounded.  At  the  general 
promotion  that  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
the  following  month,  in  honour  of  the 
victory,  captain  Harvey  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral;  and,  on  the 
change  of  administration  in  the  ensuing 
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imringy  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  hoard  the 
TonnarUf  80,  in  the  Channel  fleet,  under 
the  orders  of  earl  St.  Vincent.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  Channel  until  the 
spring  of  1809,  at  vhich  period  a  serious 
misunderstanding  took  place  between  him 
and  lord  Gamhier,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  chief  command.  He  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  adjudged  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service.  The  character,  how- 
ever, of  both  parties  was  so  unimpeach- 
able, that  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the 
circumstance  ;  and  rear-admiral  Harvey 
was  duly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  1810;  nominated  aK.C.B.  1 8 15; 
made  a  lull  admhral  1819;  and  a  O.C.B. 
1825.  He  entered  parliament  in  1780, 
as  a  burgess  for  Maldon,  and  was  re- 
elected m  1806,  but  retired  in  1^12.  He 
died  in  1830. 

HARWOOD,  (Edward,)  a  dissentme 
minister,  distinguished  for  his  biblicfd 
and  classical  learning,  bom  in  Lanca- 
shire in  1 729,  and  educated  at  Darwen, 
and  at  Blackburn,  in  the  same  county, 
and  afterwards  at  one  of  the  institutions 
for  educating  dissenting  ministers,  which 
were  supported  by  Mr.  Coward's  funds. 
He  afterwards  kept  a  boarding-school  at 
Peckham,  and  in  1754  he  removed  to 
Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  under- 
took the  care  of  a  grammar-school;  and 
in  1765  he  became  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  Bristol,  with  whom  he  continued 
about  Ave  years,  and  then  found  it  neces- 
sary to  taKe  hb  leave  of  that  city,  in 
consequence  of  his  religious  opinions,  and 
of  some  imputations  upon  his  moral 
character.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  supported  himself  b^  ♦nition 
and  other  literary  engagements.  He  died, 
in  abject  poverty,  in  1 794.  Of  his  works, 
whicn  are  very  numerous,  the  principal 
are.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  New  Testament;  a  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament ;  an  edition  of  The 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  Notes  in 
English;  and  his  View  of  the  various 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
which,  though  an  imperfect,  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  has  been  translated  into  Italian 
anB  German.  He  had  received  the  degree 
of  D,D,  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

HARWOOD,  (Sir  Busick,)  a  physician 
and  anatomist,  bom  at  Newmarket,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Afler  having  im- 
proved himself  by  attending  the  hospitals 
in  London,  he  obtained  a  surgeon's  com- 
mission-in  the  army,  with  which  he  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  cure  one  of  the  native  princes 
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of  a  dangerous  wound,  which  raised  him 
to  opulence  and  reputation.  Returaing 
to  England,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies; 
and  in  1785  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  anatomy  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1790, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1800  professor  of  medicine  at 
Downing  college;  and  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1806.  He  died 
in  1 8 14.  He  wrote,  A  Sketch  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology; 
and,  A  System  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

H  ASDRUB  AL.  There  were  four  iUiu- 
trious  Carthafi^nians  who  bore  this  name; 
— 1 .  A  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar.  He  distin* 
guished  himself  in  the  Numidian  war,  and 
was  appointed  chief  general  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  for  eight  years 
presided  with  much  pmdence  and  valour 
over  Spain.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  new  Carthage.  To  stop  his  progress 
towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a  treaty 
with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
I  hems,  which  was  faithfully  observed  by 
him.  He  was  killed  b.c.  220,  by  a 
slave  whose  master  he  had  murdered. 
Some  say  that  he  was  killed  in  hunting. 
— 2.  A  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  came  from 
Spain  with  a  laree  reinforcement  for  his 
brother  Hannibu.  He  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  entered  Italy ;  but  some  of  his  letters 
to  Hannibal  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  the  consuls,  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero,  attacked 
him  suddenly  near  the  Metaums,  and 
defeated  him,  b.c  207.  He  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  his  head  was  cut  ofl*,  and 
some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp 
of  Hannibal,  who,  in  the  moment  that 
be  was  in  the  greatest  expectation  of  a 
promised  supply,  exclaimed  at  the  sight, 
'*  In  losing  Hasdnwlal,  I  lose  all  my 
happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes. ' 
— 3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of 
Gisgon,  appointed  general  of  the  Car- 
thaginian forces  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  He  made  head  against  the 
Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assistance  of 
Scyphax,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated 
by  Scipio.  He  died  b.c.  206. — 4.  An* 
other,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  in  Africa 
by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  fn  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all 
was  lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy,  and  begged 
his  life.  Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Qir- 
thaginians,  upon  which  his  wife,  with  a 
thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself  and 
her  two  children  into  the  flames  of  itke 
temple  of  .^sculapius,  which  she  and 
others  had  set  on  flre. 
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HASE,  (Theodore,)  a  leanied  Lutheran 
djyjne  and  professor,  horn  at  Bremen  in 
1682,  (where  his  father  was  a  minister, 
and  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer- 
sity,) and  educated  at  Marhurg.  In  1707 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  helles* 
lettres  at  Hanau;  hut  in  the  following 
year  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  received  the  appointments  of 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and 
professor  of  the  Hehrew  language  in  the 
imlversity ;  and  in  1723  he  was  promoted 
to  the  theological  chair,  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation  till  his  death,  in 
1731.  He  wrote,  Critical  Dissertations, 
which  were  puhlished  after  his  death,  in 
8vo,  and  are  replete  with  erudition.  He 
was  connected  with  M.  Larape  in  con- 
ducting the  Bihliotheca  Historico-phi- 
lologico-historica,  which  was  afterwards 
continued  under  the  title  of  Museum 
Historico-philologico-theologicum. —  His 
brother,  James,  was  also  a  man  of  con- 
tideraUe  learning.  He  puhlished  many 
classical  tracts,  which  were  well  received. 
He  died  in  1723. 

HASENMULLER,  (Daniel,)  an  af>le 
Greek  and  Oriental  scholar,  horn  at 
Futin,  in  Holstein,  in  1651,  and  educated 
there,  and  at  Luheck,  and  Kiel,  at  which 
last^mentioned  place  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorsnip  of  Greek  in  1683,  to 
which  was  added,  in  1688,  after  the  death 
of  Wasmuth,  the  chair  of  Hehrew  and 
the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1 69 1 . 
His  works  are,  Enssertatio  de  Linguis 
Orientalibus;  Henrici  Opitii  Syriasmus 
Facilitati  et  Integritati  suce  restitutus; 
BiUia  parva  Gi«ca,  in  quihus  dicta 
insigniora  omnia  ex  Versione  Sentuagint- 
avinili  secundum  Ordinem  Librorum 
Bibliconnn  ohservatum  in  Bibliis  parvis 
Opitianis  cum  cnr&  exhibentur;  Janua 
Hebraismi  aperta. 

HASLEWOOD,  (Joseph,)  distin- 
cuisbed  for  his  skill  in  hibliography,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1769,  and  early  in 
life  was  taken  into  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  solicitor.  His  fondness  for 
early  English  literature  and  bibliography 
naturally  led  him  to  the  collection  of  a 
considerable  library  of  black-letter  lore 
and  Elizabethan  poetry.  He  was  one  of 
tba  founders  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  which 
emanated  ftom  the  literati  who  attended 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Rozborgh  forming  themselves  into  a  club 
to  commemorate  the  sal?  of  the  famous 
Boccaccio,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  for  2,260/.,  the 
greatest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  single 
vottune.     He  was  a  laborious  and  faith- 
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fill  editor  of  many  rare  and  beautiful- 
reprints  of  early  English  poetry  and  prose^ 
which  might  otherwise  have  perished; 
and  assisted  several  of  the  members  of 
the  Roxburgh  Club  in  correcting  and 
printing  the  volumes  which  they  occa- 
sionally presented  to  the  society.  He 
died  in  1833. 

HASSAN,  eldestson  of  Ali,  by  Fatima, 
daughter  of  Maliomet,  was  bom  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  625.  On 
the  murder  of  Ali  at  Cufa,  a.d.  660,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  khalifate.  Moawiyah 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  pre-* 
pared  to  march  into  Irak.  A  treaty  was 
entered  into  witli  Moawiyah,  and  Hassan 
resigned  the  khalifate  to  him.  At  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Cufa. 
in  the  Great  Mosque,  Hassan  declared 
his  resignation,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  desire  of  sparing  Mussulman  blood, 
and  then  retired  to  Medina.  He  ex- 
pended the  ereater  part  of  his  revenue  in 
alms ;  and  it  is  said,  that  such  was  hia 
charity  and  disregard  to  worldly  goods, 
that  he  twice  stript  himself  of  all  he 
possessed,  and  thrice  gave  half  his  sub* 
stance  to  the  poor.  Among  the  instances 
of  his  mild  and  munificent  disposition, 
the  follQwing  is  one  of  the  most  striking* 
A  slave,  havine,  by  accident,  spilt  upon 
him  a  dish  of  boilmg-hot  broth,  fell  on. 
his  knees,  and  repeated  ftrom  the  Koran, 
*'  Paradise  is  for  those  who  govern  their 
anger." — "  1  am  not  angry,''  said  Hassan. 
The  slave  went  on,  "  and  for  those  who 
pardon  offences."  *—  '<  1  pardon  you. " 
The  slave  finished  the  verse,  *<  for  God 
loveth  those  who  return  good  for  evil." 
—"Then,"  said  Hassan,  <*I  give  you 
your  liberty,  and  four  hundred  drachms." 
He  passed  about  eight  years  in  a  private 
conoltion,  sreatly  respected  by  the  Ara- 
bians for  his  virtues,  and  venerated  for 
his  resemblance  to  his  grandfather  Maho^ 
met.  who  had  shown  particular  fondness 
for  him  when  a  child.  He  was  at  length 
seized.with  a  disorder,  which  he  attributed 
to  poison.  Suspicion  fell  upon  his  wife 
Jaadah,  who  was  supposed  to  oe  suborned 
to  the  deed  by  Moawiyah,  or  his  son 
Yezid;  and  the  reason  alleged  is,  that 
Moawiyah  had  pronysed  not  to  nominate 
a  successor  while  Hassan  lived.  He  died 
A.D.  661. 

HASSAN  PACHA,  or  GAZI  HAS- 
SAN,  grand  vizier  of  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
bom  in  Persia,  according  to  some;  ac« 
cording  to  others,  near  Constantinople. 
He  served  when  young  in  the  Algerine 
navy,  and,  being  taken  by  the  Soaniards, 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Naples,  whence  ht 
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itent  to  Constantinople,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  grand  seignior.  He 
fought  at  the  hattle  of  T8chem6  against 
tiie  Russians,  and  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed capitan-pacha,  or  high-admiral. 
He  Tanquished  the  Egjrptian  insurgents; 
re-established  order  and  tranouillity  at 
Smyrna  in  1 775 ;  took  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and 
Acre ;  and  beheaded  the  famous  Dhaher, 
sheik  of  the  latter  city,  who  had  for  years 
defied  the  power  of  the  empire.  After 
a  glorious  expedition  to  Egypt,  Hassan 
returned  to  Constantinople.  The  beys 
of  Egypt  having  again  revolted,  he 
returned  thither  in  1786,  landed  at 
Alexandria,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  rebels.  In  1788  war  broke  out 
afresh  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
and  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  by 
sea  and  land  was  entrusted  to  Hassan. 
Okxakow  was  taken,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  Hassan,  defeat  every- 
where attended  the  Ottoman  arms.  He 
was  made  grand-vizier  in  1789,  but  was 
beheaded  in  February,  or  March,  1790. 

HASSE,  (John  Adolphus,)  an  eminent 
musical  composer,  bom  at  Bergedorf, 
near  Hamburgh,  in  1705.  He  composed 
his  first  opera  at  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  in  1724  he  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  studied  under  Porpora  and  Scarlatti, 
and  composed  some  operas  there,  and 
also  at  Venice ;  and  in  1 730  he  married 
the  cdebrated  singer,  signora  Faustina. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  spirit  of 
party  which  reigned  in  the  opera  esta- 
olishment  of  London  had  reached  its 
acme.  The  noble  directors  not  being 
able  to  appease  the  differences  between 
Handel  and  the  singers,  at  length  sepa- 
rated from  that  composer,  and  opened  a 
second  Italian  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  of  which  Porpora  had  the  manage- 
ment, who  engagea  Farinelli,  Senesino, 
and  Cuzoni  as  principal  singers.  The 
compositions  of  Porpora  could  in  no  way, 
however,  compete  with  those  of  Handel, 
and  Hasse  was  accordingly  invited  to 
England,  and  arrived  here  in  1783,  when 
his  opera  of  Artascrse  was  performed  for 
the  d^but  of  the  matchless  Farinelli,  and 
became  such  a  favourite  with  the  town 
that  it  was  played  forty  times.  Nothing, 
however,  could  induce  Hasse  to  remain 
in  this  country,  probably  owing  to  tlie 
▼irulence  of  tne  musical  cabals  at  that 
time,  and  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  at 
length,  in  the  year  1740,  be  settled.  In 
the  campaign  of  1745,  Frederic  the  Great 
•ntered  Dresden  on  the  1 8th  of  December, 
after  the  battle  of  Kesseldorf,  when,  being 
desirous  of  estimating  the  talents  of  Hasse, 
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he  commanded  one  of  his  grand  operas 
to  be  performed.  Armenio  was  chosen, 
which  so  enchanted  the  king,  that  he 
sent  Hasse  a  present  of  1000  dollars  and 
a  diamond  ring.  He  set  a  great  number 
of  operas,  particularly  some  of  Metas- 
tasio's,  whicn  spread  his  fame  all  over  the 
musical  world.  The  Italians,  who  called 
him  II  Sassone,  were  desirous  of  adopting 
him  as  their  own,  and  Algarotti  has 
celebrated  his  powers  in  a  poetical  epistle 
addressed  to  Augustus  III.  of  Poland. 
He  composed  for  many  German  courts; 
and  about  1769  settlea  at  Vienna.  At 
that  time  the  musical  amateurs  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  which  were  Metastasio  and  Hasse; 
of  the  other,  Calsabigi  and  Gluck.  In 
comparing  the  two  rivals,  Dr.  Bumey 
entitles  Gluck  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
composers,  and  Hasse,  the  Raphael ;  and 
observes,  that  the  latter  succeeds  better 
in  expressing  whatever  is  graceful,  ele- 
gant, and  tender,  than  what  is  boisterous 
and  violent.  The  number  of  his  operas 
exceeds  a  hundred.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1783.  He  composed  a  Requiem  for 
his  own  funeral,  wnich  was  duly  applied 
to  the  intended  purpose. 

HASSELQUlST,  (Frederic,)  a  learned 
botanist  and  traveller,  bom  in  1722  at 
Tbmvalla,  in  East  Gothland.  The  early 
death  of  his  father  left  him  in  indigent 
circumstances ;  but  he  maintained  him- 
self at  the  university  of  Upsal  by  instruct- 
ing some  of  his  fellow-pupils.  Here  he 
became  a  disciple  of  Linnsus;  and  he 
displayed  so  much  diligence  in  the  study 
of  physic,  that  he  received  a  royal  stipend. 
He  published  an  Essay  on  the  Virtue  of 
Plants ;  and  was  encouraged  by  Linnseus 
to  undertake  a  voyac^e  to  Pidestine  to 
examine  its  natural  history.  He  set  out 
in  1749,  and  wa3  conveyed  by  the  Levant 
company  to  Smyrna,  and  for  two  years 
was  engaged  in  making  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  curiosities.  He  also  made  a 
tour  to  the  inland  parts  of  Natolia,  and 
then  sailed  to  Alexandria.  After  a  survey 
of  the  chief  places  in  Lower  Egypt,  he 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  whence  he  took  a 
voyage  to  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Chlo.  In 
these  countries  he  attended,  with  un- 
remitting assiduity,  to  the  purpose  of  his 
travels,  and  occasionally  sent  to  Sweden 
such  proofs  of  the  value  of  his  observa- 
tions as  procured  him  fresh  subscriptions. 
When  on  his  return,  in  1752,  he  was  over- 
powered by  the  heftt  of  the  climate  and 
by  fatigue,  and  died  near  Smyrna.  Hia 
collections  were  seized  by  his  creditors ; 
but  the  queen  of  Sweden  dischaiged  hil 
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iebtfl,  and  Linnstis  arranged  the  publi- 
cation of  his  papers. 

HASTED,  (Edward,)  was  bom  at 
Hawley,  in  Rent,  in  1732,  and  probably 
received  a  liberal  education;  but  there  is 
BO  account  of  his  eariy  life.  His  His- 
tory of  Kent,  which  had  employed  his 
time  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  was  pub- 
lished in  1778—1799,  in  4  vols,  fol. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  labours  he 
fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  which 
obliged  him  to  ouit  his  residence  in  Kent. 
Alter  this  he  lived  in  obscure  retirement, 
and  for  some  time  in  the  environs  of 
London.  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
the  eari  of  Radnor  presented  him  to  the 
mastership  of  the  hospital  at  Corsham, 
in  Wiltshve,  to  which  ne  then  removed; 
and  some -time  after,  by  a  decree  in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  he  recovered  his 
estates.     He  died  m  1812. 

HASTINGS,  (Eliiabeib,)  daughter  of 
llieophilus,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was 
celebrated  for  her  personal  acoomplish- 
asents,  but  more  for  her  private  and 
public  acts  of  charity,  which  were  never 
exceeded  by  those  of  any  female  in  the 
kingdom.  This  virtuous  and  amiable 
character,  who  is  well  depictured  under 
the  name  of  Aspasia  by  ConCTeve  in  the 
49th  nanbei^of  the  Tatler,  died  in  1740, 
ODtversally  and  deservedly  lamented. 

HASTINGS,  (Warren,)  the  son  of  an 
obtcure  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1733,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  In  1750 
he  was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  service 
c^  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  the 
sood  fortune  to  be  nominated  to  BengaL 
immediately  after  his  arrival  he  apjJfied 
himself  to  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee 
languages,  and,  with  this  valuable  ao- 
qtdsition,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  superiors.  Immediately  after  the 
denosinon  and  mordcr  of  Surajah  Dowlab, 
it  became  necessary  to  select  a  man  of 
talents  as  resident  minister  at  the  Durbar 
of  the  nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn ;  and 
eolonel  (afterwards  lord)  Clive  selected 
Mr.  Hastings  as  the  most  proper  person 
to  gtMrd  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
aa  Its  diplomatic  accent  with  the  new 
nabob.  After  a  residence  of  some  dura- 
lion  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal  in  1761, 
In  consequence  of  having  become,  by 
seniority  in  the  service,  a  member  of  the 
adnunittration  there.  After  a  stay  of 
about  fourteen  years  in  India,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Enriand,  with  his  ambition  un- 
gratified,  and  a  moderate  fortune.  In 
this  situation  of  his  affiurs  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom 
be  made  known  the  narrowness  of  his 
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circumstences  and  his  literary  prcjecti. 
But  in  1769  he  was  unexpectedly  ap- 
pointed second  in  council  at  Madras,  and 
m  1772,  on  his  arrival  at  Bengal,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  Supreme 
Council;  and  m  January  1774,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  resolution  of  Parliament 
to  create  a  paramount  jurisdiction,  he 
was  invested  with  supreme  authority,  as 
governor-general  of  Bengal.  But  fortune, 
which  had  hitherto  befriended  him,  now 
seemed  determined  to  tesk  his  ability  to 
retein  her  favours.  To  defend  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Company  against  Hyder 
Ally,  who  at  that  period  wielded  the 
Sceptre  of  Mysore,  and  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  the  governor- 
general  had  recourse  to  measures,  both 
of  force  and  policy,  which  gave  great 
oifonce  to  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home; 
and  in  February  1785,  well  knowing  that 
a  storm  awaited  his  arrival,  he  set  sail 
for  England.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  1 7th  of  February,  1 786,  that  Mr.  Burke 
moved  for  papers,  and  on  April  4,  he  pre^ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  several 
separate  articles  charging  Mr.  Hastings 
with  hi^h  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  sessions  of  1786-7  having  been  con- 
sumed in  preliminary  proceedings,  the 
House  of  Lords  assembled  in  Westminster 
Hall,  February  13th,  1788,  to  try  the 
impeachment;  and  on  the  15th,  the  pre- 
liminary forms  having  been  gone  through, 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  opened  the  charges  against 
the  prisoner  in  a  speech  of  unexampled 
eloquence,  which  lasted  upwards  of  three 
days.  He  was  assisted  by  Fox,  Sheridani 
Grey,  and  others.  The  sessions  of  1788, 
1789,  and  1790,  were  consumed  in  going 
through  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
In  1791  the  Commons  expressed  their 
willingness  to  abandon  some  part  of  the 
charges,  with  the  view  of  brmging  this 
extraordinary  trial  sooner  to  an  end ;  and 
on  the  2d  of  June,  the  seventy-third  day» 
Mr.  Hastings  began  his  defence.  This 
was  protra^ed  until  April  17,  1795,  on 
which  (the  148th)  day  he  was  acquitted 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  to  eight,  on 
every  separate  article  charged  against  him. 
The  law-charges  of  his  defence  amounted 
to  76,080/.    In  March  1796,  the  Com- 

ry  granted  him  an  annuity  of  4,000/. 
twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  and 
lent  him  50,000/.  for  eiffhteen  years,  ft'ee 
of  interest.  He  retired  from  public  life, 
to  an  estate  at  Daylesford,  in  Worcester- 
shire, formerly  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  He  died  AugUBt22, 1818,  having 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  privy-coun- 
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•ellor  not  long  before.  He  wrote,  A 
Narrative  of  the  Insurrection  at  Benaret, 
4to,  1782 ;  Memoirs  relative  to  the  State 
of  India,  8vo,  1786;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Means  of  guarding  Houses,  by  their  con- 
ctruction,  against  Fire,  8vo,  1816;  Fugi- 
tive Poetry,  consisting  of  Imitations  of 
Horace,  &c. 

HASTINGS,  (Francis  Rawdon,)  mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Moira,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1771,  as  ensign  in  the  15th  foot,  and 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  5th  in 
1773,  and  embarked  for  America,  and 
distuiguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
iiunker*s  Hill.  In  1778  he  was  nomi- 
nated adjutant-general  to  the  British 
army  in  America,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On  the  25th  of  April, 
1781,  by  a  most  skilful  manoeuvre,  be 
defeated  the  American  general  Green  at 
Hobkirk  Hill.  A  dangerous  attack  of 
illness  obliged  him  soon  after  to  return 
to  England,  but  the  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  was  captured  and  carried  into 
Brest.  He  was  almost  immediately  re- 
leased, and  on  his  arrival  was  honoured 
with  repeated  marks  of  distinction  by  his 
sovereign,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his 
•aides-de-camp,  and  created  him  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  by  Uie  title  of  baron  Rawdon, 
of  Rawdon  in  Yorkshire,  March  5, 1783. 
He  had  received  the  rank  of  colonel, 
November  20,  1782.  Having  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  George  IV., 
then  prince  of  Wales,  he  took  an  active 
<part  m  the  memorable  discussions  re- 
specting the  Regency;  and  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1789,  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  amendment  in  his  royal 
highness's  favour.  In  October  1789,  on 
the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  bulk  of  that  nobleman's  fortune ; 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1793,  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  earl  of  Moira ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  October  that  year  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  major-general.  At 
the  same  period  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army  intended  to 
cooperate  with  the  royalists  in  Brittany, 
and  all  the  ancient  nobility  of  France 
were  to  serve  under  him;  but,  before 
any  effective  movements  could  be  made, 
the  Republicans  had  completely  tri- 
umphed. In  the  summer  of  1794,  when 
the  British  army  in  Flanders  was  obli- 
ged to  retreat  through  Brabant  to  Ant- 
werp, the  earl  of  Moira  was  despatched 
with  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
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dvke  of  York,  though  his  royal  hi^hnes^ 
was  then  nearly  surrounded  by  hostile 
forces  much  superior  in  number.  Owing 
to  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of  the  earl  of 
Moira's  movements,  and  the  skilfulness  of 
his  dispositions,  the  French  general  Piche- 
gru,  who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruges  with 
a  force  much  greater  than  the  British, 
was  completely  outgeneralled.  Having 
acted  steadily  with  the  Whi^  he  was, 
when  they  came  into  power,  m  1806,  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  m  which  he  continued  till 
the  Tory  party  regained  their  ascendency. 
In  1812,  after  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  form  an  administration,  and  soon  after 
the  Prince  Regent  conferred  upon  him  the- 
order  of  the  Garter,  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
India,  and  held  that  office  for  more  than 
nine  years,  in  which  time,  besides  other 
important  achievements,  he  brought  the 
Ncpaul  war  to  a  successful  termination. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1816,  he  was 
created  viscount  Loudoun,  earl  of  Raw- 
don, and  marquis  of  Hastings.  He  also 
twice  received  the  thanks  of  the.  directors 
and  court  of  proprietors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. In  1822,  in  consequence  of  ill 
healUi,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
succeeded  by  lord  Amherst  On  the 
22d  of  March,  1824,  he  was  nominated 
governor  and  conmander-in-chief  of 
Malta.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1826,  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Revenue,  then  lying  in  Ciaia  Bay,  near 
Naples. 

HATCHER,  (Thomas,)  became  a  fel- 
low of  Eton  college  in  1555,  and  com- 
piled memoirs  of  the  eminent  persons 
educated  there,  in  two  books,  in  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  provosts,  fellows,  and 
scholars,  to  1572.  He  published  the 
epistles  and  orations  of  his  fellow-col- 
legian, Walter  Haddon,  in  a  book  entiUed 
Lucubrationes.  H  e  died  in  Lincolnshure, 
but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

HATFIELD,  (Thomas,)  secretary  to 
Edward  III.,  by  whom  he  was  much 
esteemed,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Durham,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1345.  In 
the  following  year  David  kin^  of  Scotland, 
at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  uvaded  Eng- 
land, and  encamped  in  Bear-park,  near 
Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  To 
repel  these  invaders,  a  great  number  of 
the  northern  noblemen  armed  all  their 
vassals,  and  came  to  join  the  king,  who 
was  then  at  Durham ;  from  thence  they 
marched  against  the  Scots  in  four  sepa- 
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nte  bodies,  the  firat  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  lord  Percy  and  bishop  Hatfield. 
The  Scots  were  defeated,  and  their  king 
was  taken  prisoner.  In  1354  the  bishop 
of  Durham  and  lords  Percy  and  Ralpn 
Nevill  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Scots  for  the  ransom  of 
their  captive  monarch.  Bishop  Hatfield 
was  the  founder  of  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford, which  was  at  first  called  Durham 
poUege,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
such  monks  of  Durham  as  should  choose 
to  study  there.  He  also  built  a  palace 
in  the  Strand,  in  London,  and  called  it 
Durham-house,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed 
it  for  ever  to  his  successors  in  the  bishopric. 
This  palace  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  bishops  till  the  Reformation,  when 
it  was,  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI.  demised 
to  the  king's  sister,  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth. The  site  of  it  is  now  occupied  by 
the  AdelphL  Bishop  Hatfield  was  also 
the  principal  benefactor,  if  not  the  founder, 
of  the  Fnary  at  Northallerton,  in  York* 
shire,  for  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  He 
died  at  his  manor  of  Alfond,  or  Alford, 
near  London,  in  1381,  and  was  buried  in 
Durham  cathedral. 

HATSELL,  (John,)  chief  clerk  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  bom  in  1742, 
and  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, after  which  he  became  a  member 
and  senior  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  which  office  he  retired 
m  1797.  He  died  in  1820,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Temple  church.  He  nub- 
Hshed,  A  Collection  of  Cases  of  Privilege 
of  Parliament,  from  the  earliest  Records 
to  the  Year  1628, 4to,  of  which  the  first 
Tolume  appeared  in  1778 ;  Precedents  of 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  separate  Titles,  with  Observations, 
5  vols,  4 to;  and  Rules  and  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1809, 
4to. 

HATTCor  ATTO  VERCELLENSIS, 
W»M  bom  in  Piedmont  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Vercelli  in  945.  He 
wrote,  Libellus  de  Pressuris  Ecclesias- 
ticie.  Inserted  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium ; 
Id osheim  observes,  that  this  treatise  shows 
in  their  tme  colours  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  times ;  EpistoUe ;  and  Canones 
Statutaque  V ercellensis  Ecclesic.  Baron- 
xio  published  the  Complete  Works  of 
Hatto,  in  1768,  2  vols,  fol. 

HATTON,  (Sir  Christopher,)  chancel- 
lor under  Elizabeth,  educated  at  St  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
freat  integrity;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
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though  placed  in  so  high  a  situation,  he 
had  not  been  bred  to  tne  law.  His  de- 
cisions, however,  were  never  impeached, 
as  he  was  guided  by  justice  ana  impar- 
tiality. It  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
unfortunate  Mary  submitted  to  her  fittal 
trial.  He  was  bom  at  Holdenby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  of  an  ancient  Cheshire 
family,  and  died,  in  1591,  of  a  broken 
heart,  as  some  historians  affirm,  occa- 
sioned by  the  queen' s  demanding  a  debt 
which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay. 
Warton  thinks  he  wrote  the  fourth  act  m 
the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gismund ; 
and  to  him  is  ascribed,  A  Treatise  con- 
cerning Statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 

H  AUBOLD,  (Christian  Theophilus,)  an 
eminent  German  jurist,  bom  at  Dresden 
in  1766,  and  was  first  instracted  by  his 
uncle,  an  able  lawyer,  who  afterwards 
sent  him  to  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  to  the  university  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  soon  obtained  his  deeree,  and 
three  professorships,  and  the  honorary 
office  of  canon  of  the  chapter  of  Merse- 
burff.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  during  the 
lone  neriod  of  thirty-five  years,  for  which 
he  held  the  professor's  chair,  his  lectures 
were  attended  by  students  firom  all  quar- 
ters. He  died,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
university,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1824. 
His  library  was  purchased  by  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  who  presented  it  to  the 
university  of  Abo,  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  fire  in  1827.  Hau-^ 
hold's  works  are  very  numerous. 

HAUGWITZ,  (Christian  Henry 
Charles,  count  of,)  a  Pnissian  statesman, 
bom  in  1758  in  the  district  of  Krappitz, 
in  Silesia,  and  educated  at  Gottingen. 
In  early  life  he  indulged  in  fashion"^ 
able  gallantries ;  but  he  soon  engaged  in 
the  graver  pursuits  of  politics,  and  was 
made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1793. 
In  1795  he  negotiated  a  peace  with 
France,  which  was  ratified  by  the  treaty 
of  Basle.  He  afterwards  supplanted  his 
rival  Hardenburg.  On  the  accession  of 
Frederic  William  III.  he  retained  his 
office ;  but  his  influence  began  to  decline, 
and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hardenberg,  whose 
policy,  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  kin^^.  In  December  1805  he  signed 
a  convention  with  Buonaparte  at  Vienna, 
by  which  Prussia  received  Hanover  at 
the  hands  of  France.  This  treaty  of 
course  embroiled  his  country  with  Eng*- 
land.  The  consequences  were  most 
disastrous   for  Prussia,   and   Haugwits 
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bastened  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing matters ;  but  bis  efforts  were  vain, 
and  be  retired  once  more  to  his  estates 
in  Silesia.     He  died  at  Venice  in  1832. 

HAUKAL,  (Abul  Kasem  Mohammed 
Ibn,)  a  celebrated  Arabic  traveller  and 
gcograober,  of  the  tenth  century,  bom  at 
Bagdaa.  Haukal's  work  on  Geography 
is  entitled,  A  Book  of  Roads  and  Kmfi;- 
doms,  which  he  composed,  as  be  states  m 
the  preface,  for  the  purpose  of  giving;  a 
description  of  all  the  countries  in  which 
the  Mohammedan  religion  prevailed,  to- 

§  ether  with  the  revenues,  natural  pro- 
uctions,  and  commerce  of  each.  He 
first  describes  Arabia,  since  it  contains 
Mecca  and  the  Caaba,  and  afterwards  the 
seas  and  other  countries  subject  to  the 
Mobommedans.  He  then  passes  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  next  deacribes  Syria^ 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  The 
description  of  each  country  is  aecom- 
paniea  by  a  map.  There  is  a  MS.  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  at 
Leyden. 

H  AUKSBEE,  or  H  AWKSBEE,  (Fran- 
cb,)  a  celebrated  English  natural  phi- 
losopher, distinguished  for  bis  discoveries 
in  electricity,  was  bora  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  appears 
from  the  minutea  of  the  tloyal  Socie^, 
that  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  that  body 
in  1705,  at  which  period  it  is  probable  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  curator  of 
experiments  to  the  Society.  The  facts 
observed  and  registered  by  him,  however 
unimportant  in  themselves,  constituted 
the  beginning  of  the  science  of  electricity, 
and,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  philo* 
sophers  to  that  particular  subject,  were  of 
considerable  serrice  in  promoting  elec- 
trical investigations.  In  1706  he  had 
recognised  the  electricity  of  glass  by  fric- 
tion, and  was  thence  led  to  the  first  ru- 
diments of  the  electrical  machine.  In 
1 709 be  published  his  Pbysico-Mechanical 
Experiments  on  various  subjects*  touch- 
ing light  and  electricity  producible  on 
the  attrition  of  bodies,  London,  4to.  He 
also  left,  Proposals  for  a  Course  of  Che- 
mical Experiments,  London,  1731,  4to; 
An  Essay  for  introducing  a  Portable  La- 
boratory, London,  1731,  8vo;  besides 
numerous  papers  on  various  philosophical 
subjects  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

HAUTEFEUILLE,  (John  de,)  an  in- 
ffeuious  mechanic,  the  son  of  a  baker,  was 
born^  at  Orleans  in  1647.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  steel  springs  in  watches, 
afterwards  improved  bv  Huvgens.  He 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  held  some  pre- 
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ferment  He  also  wrote  some  curious 
pamphlets  on  clocks,  &c«  He  died  in 
1724. 

H  AUTEROCHE,  (Noel  le  Breton  de,) 
a  French  dramatic  poet  and  actor,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1707,  aged  ninety.  His 
pieces  art  nmnerous,  and  possess  some 
merit. 

HAUTE-SERRE,  (Anthony  Dadin  de,) 
professor  of  law  at  Toulouse,  was  a  native 
of  Cahors,  and  died  in  1682,  aged  eigfatj^. 
He  wrote,  Gesta  Regum  et  Ducum  Aqui* 
tanise,  2  vols,  4to,  a  Treatise  on  Monaa- 
tic  Life,  &c.,  and  various  other  worksy 
which  di^^y  great  erudition,  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  Jurisprudence. 

HAUY,  (Ren6  Just,  Abb4,)  a  distin- 
guished mineralogist,  born  in  174S  at  St. 
Just,  near  Beauvais,  and  educated  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  1764,  and  subse- 
quently also  to  that  of  the  cardinal  le  Moine# 
He  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  structure 
of  erystalUne  substances  was  regulated  by 
laws  as  invariable  as  those  to  which  or- 
ganised bodies  are  subjected,  and  thus 
crystallography  for  the  nrst  time  assumed 
the  character  of  a  regular  science.  He 
communicated  the  result  of  his  researches 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  that  society  in  1783.  During 
the  Revolution  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  refusinff  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience 
required  of  the  priest ;  but  the  exertions 
of  Oeoffiroy  Saint-HUaire,  one  of  his  pu- 
pils,  obtained  his  release.  In  1794  be 
was  appointed  conserver  of  the  minerakn 
gical  collections  of  the  School  of  Mineey 
and  the  following  year  he  received  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sion of  weights  and  measures.  Under 
the  consulship  of  Buonaparte  he  became 
professor  of  mineralogy  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  at  the  Academy  of 
Paris.  He  died  in  1822.  He  wrote.  An 
Essay  on  the  Structure  of  Crystals ;  Ex- 
position of  the  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism;  Treatise  on  Mineralogy; 
Treatise  on  Physics;  Treatise  on  Crys- 
tallography, besides  memoirs  upon  mine- 
ralogy and  electricity.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  purchased  his  collection  of 
minerals,  for  which  he  had  refused  an 
offer  of  600,000  francs. 

HAVERCAMP,  (Sigebert,)  a  learned 
philologer  and  critic,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1683.  He  became  the  minister  of  a 
church  in  the  island  of  Overflacke,  whence 
be  was  called  to  be  professor  of  Greek,  in 
the  room  of  Gronovius,  at  Leyden ;  and 
afterwards  be  obtained  the  chair  of  hi»- 
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toiT  and  rbetoiie.  He  died  in  1742.  He 
published,  Tertollian's  Apology,  with  a 
Commentary;  DissertationesdeAJexandri 
Magni  Numismate;  Oratio  de  Actione 
Oratoris,  sive  Corporis  eloquentift ;  The- 
saums  Morellianus;  The  History  of  Asia, 
Afinca,  and  Europe,  in  Dutch ;  Sylloge 
Scriptorum  de  Pronunciatione  Grascae 
Lbguae;  Lucretius;  Josephus;  Eutro- 
pias ;  SaUust ;  and  Censorinus, 

HAVERS,  (aopton,)  an  English  ana- 
tomist, of  whose  life  no  particulars  are 
recorded.  He  wrote,  Osteologia  Nova, 
or  some  Observations  on  the  Bones,  8cc. ; 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
several  Discourses,  read  at  their  Meetinfi;8, 
London,  1691,  8vo.  He  edited  the 
Anatomy  of  Man  and  Woman,  from  M. 
Spacher  and  J.  Remmelin,  London,  1702, 
foL ;  and  he  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  an  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinanr  bleeding  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  a  discourse  of  concoction  of  the  food. 

HAWEIS,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  bom 
at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1734.  He 
served  his  time  to  an  apothecary,  but 
afterwards  went  to  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws.  On  entering  into 
orders  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Madan, 
at  the  Lock  chapel,  at  whose  recom- 
mendation he  accepted  the  presentation 
to  the  Tectory  of  All  Saints,  Aid  winkle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  upon  an  express 
promise  of  resignation;  but  when  the 
time  came  he  refused  to  give  up  the 
living,  which  occasioned  much  contro- 
versy. At  last  the  countess  of  Hunting- 
don, whose  chaplain  he  was,  compromised 
the  afiair,  and  be  held  the  living  till  his 
death.  That  lady  also  entrusted  him 
with  the  management  of  her  chapels,  and 
of  the  seminary  which  she  had  founded  for 
the  education  of  students  in  divinity. 
When  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
formed  be  also  took  the  lead  in  its  direc- 
tion. His  principal  works  are,  A  volume 
of  Sermons ;  A  Commentary  on  the  Bible ; 
History  of  the  Church ;  Life  of  the  Rev. 
William  Romaine ;  State  of  Evangelical 
Religion  throughout  the  World.  He  died 
in  1820. 

HAWES,  (Stephen,)  a  native  of  Suf- 
folk,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  made  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  He 
was  well  skilled  in  French  and  Italian 
poetrjr,  and  wrote,  The  Temple  of  Glass, 
m  imitation  of  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame; 
The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  completed  1506, 
and  eleven  years  after  printed  in  4to, 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  with  wood  en- 
gravings. 
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HAWES,  (William,)  a  physician,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Humane  Society,  waa 
bom  at  Islington,  in  1736,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St  Paul's  School.  He  was 
brought  up  an  apothecary,  and  practised 
in  the  Strand  until  1780,  when  he  took 
his  degrees  as  a  physician.  In  1773  he 
became  deservedly  popular,  by  his  zealous 
exertions  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  to  which  institution  he 
may  be  said  to  have  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  1808.  He  was  the 
author  of  An  Accoimt  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
last  lUness,  whose  death  he  attributed  to 
an  improper  use  of  James's  powders;  An 
Address  on  Premature  Death  and  Pre- 
mature Interment;  An  Examination  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  Primitive  Physic, 
being  at  once  an  ironical  and  serious  ex- 
posure of  the  absurdities  of  that  produc- 
tion ;  An  Address  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  importance  of  the  Humane  Society  ; 
An  Address  to  the  Kine  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  with  Observations  on  the 
general  Bills  of  Mortality ;  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  from  1774 
to  1784,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
King. 

HAWKE,  (Edward,  lord,)  a  brave 
English  admiral,  was  bom  in  1715,  the 
son  of  a  barrister.  He  entered  early  into 
the  naval  service,  and  in  1734  was  made 
captain  of  the  fFb^,and  soon  distinc:uished 
himself  under  the  English  admirals,  Mat- 
thews, Lestock,  and  Rowley,  off  Toulon, 
and  took  a  Spanish  ship  of  superior  force, 
the  Pader,  of  sixty  guns.  In  1747  he 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white ;  and 
in  October  of  that  year  he  defeated  a 
French  fbet,  and  captured  seven  of  the 
enemy's  ships;  for  which  he  was  honoured 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath.  In  1748 
he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  two  years  after  of  the  white.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1755,  after  the 
failure  of  admiral  Byne  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sir  Edward  Hawke  was  sent 
thither  with  a  powerful  fleet,  but  came 
too  late  to  save  Minorca.  He,  however, 
blocked  up  the  enemy's  fleet  in  Toulon, 
and  restored  the  English  superiority  in 
that  sea.  In  1757  he  assisted  in  the  expe- 
dition a^inst  Rochefort.  In  1759  he  was 
sent  off  Brest,  from  which  the  French  fleet 
escaped,buthe  pursued  them,  and  attacked 
them  off  Belleisle,  and  totally  defeated 
them ;  for  which  he  received  a  pension 
of  2,000/.  from  the  king.  In  1765  he 
was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  1776  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
He  died  in  1781. 
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HAWKER,  (Robert,)ap<n>ular  divine, 
of  the  class  commonly  called  evanee- 
lical,  born  at  Exeter  in  1753,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  for  fifty  years  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  Charles  the  Martyr,  at  Plymouth,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  numerous  contro- 
versies with  hb  brethren  of  the  Church. 
In  his  occasional  visits  to  the  metropolis 
he  drew  very  crowded  congregations. 
He  published,  Several  Sermons  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  Evidence  of  a  Plenary 
Inspiration ;  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  and 
Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Miseri- 
cordia;  Christian's  Pocket  Companion; 
Youth's  Catechism,  1798;  Life  of  W. 
Coombe ;  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Tanner,  1807 ;  Two  Letters  to  a  Bar- 
lister,  1808;  the  Bible,  with  a  Commen- 
tary ;  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.    He  died  m  1827. 

HAWKESWORTH,  (John,)  an  ele- 
gant writer,  bom  in  London  in  1715,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  1719. 
His  parents  were  Dissenters,  probably  in 
humble  Hfe,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
he  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  occu- 
pation ;  but  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  that  be 
was  in  his  youth  clerk  to  an  attorney.  He 
devoted  himself,however,  to  literature,  and 
about  1744  became  Dr.  Johnson's  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  compiler  of  the  par- 
liamentary debates  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  Between  his  thirtieth  and  for- 
tieth year,  he  resided  at  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
where  his  wife  kept  a  boarding-school.  In 
1 752  he  began  to  publish  a  set  of  perio- 
dical papers,  under  the  title  of  The  Ad- 
venturer, which  were  continued  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fortieth  number,  and 
then  collected  into  4  vols,  12mo.  Of  these 
one-lialf  were  of  his  own  composition. 
He  had  fur  his  coadjutors,  Johnson, 
Bathurst,  and  Warton.  The  papers  of 
Hawkesworth  resemble  in  style  the  Ram- 
blers of  Johnson,  though  wiih  somewhat 
less  pomp  of  diction.  Thoxe  among  them 
whicn  have  been  most  admired  consist  of 
eastern  tales,  and  of  stories  in  domestic 
life ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  exhibits 
a  fine  imagination,  and  in  the  latter  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  Archbishop  Herring  so  much  ap- 
proved the  moral  and  religious  tenor  of 
these  papers,  that  he  conferred  upon 
Hawkesworth  the  de^ee  of  doctor  of 
civil  law.  This  acouisition  of  dignity 
lost  him  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  not  then  obtained  a  similar 
honovr.  In  1761  he  edited  the  works  of 
Swift,  with  a  life  prefixed.  Of  this  per- 
formance Dr.  Johnson  thu6  speaks  in  his 
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Lives  of  the  English  Poets: — <'An  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  col- 
lected, with  great  diligence  and  acuteness, 
by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a 
scheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the 
intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a 
life,  concerning  which  I  had  long  since 
communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man  ca- 
pable of  dignifying  his  narration  with  so 
much  elegance  of  language  and  force 
of  sentiment."  In  1766  Hawkesworth 
edited  three  volumes  of  Letters  of  Dr. 
Swift  and  several  of  his  Friends,  pub- 
lished from  the  Original,  with  Notes  ex- 
planatory and  historical.  In  1768  he 
?ublished  a  well-executed  Translation  of 
'elemachus,  4to.  The  reputation  he  had 
now  acquired  as  a  writer  obtained  for  him, 
in  1772,  the  task  of  compiling  into  one 
narrative  an  account  of  the  voyages  of 
Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook.  This 
work  was  published  in  3  vols,  4to,  adorned 
with  charts,  maps,  views,  &c.  For  thia 
Hawkesworth  received  6,000/.  The  work, 
however,  did  not  give  satisfaction ;  he  had 
indulged  in  some  descriptions  of  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  South  Sea  islanders, 
which  were  censured  for  thehr  indelicacy ; 
and  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make 
some  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  providence.  The  chagrin  oc- 
casioned by  this  unfavourable  reception 
of  his  work,  together  with  his  high  mode 
of  living,  is  supposed  to  have  shortened 
his  days.  He  aied  in  November  1773, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Bromley, 
in  Kent,  where  a  monument,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription,  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  eastern  romance,  entitled 
Almoran  and  Hamet,  has  been  greatly 
admired. 

HAWKINS,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent 
naval  commander,  born  at  Plymouth 
about  1520.  In  his  youth  he  made 
several  voyges  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Canaries.  In  1562  he  fitted  out  a  small 
squadron,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  commenced  that 
inhuman  traffic  in  slaves  which  is  now 
happily  abolished,  by  carrying  thence  to 
Hii»paniola  a  cargo  of  three  hundred 
blacKs.  This  success  induced  him  to 
repeat  the  voyage  in  1564  with  a  larger 
force.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought 
of  the  morality  of  these  exploits,  they 
seem  to  have  conduced  highly  to  his  re- 
putation in  that  age ;  and  he  bore  their 
badge  in  a  crest  granted  to  him  by 
patent,  consisting  of  a  *'  demy-moor  in 
bis  proper  colour,  bound  with  a  cord." 
He  prepared  for  a  third  expedition,  which 
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iook  i^ace  in  1567,  with  two  ships  of  the 
•qiieen'sy  and  four  belonging  to  private 
iiwnen.    After  having,  by  nnrchase  and 
force,  procured  five  hundrea  neeroes,  he 
tailed  to  Spaniish  America ;  and  the  go- 
vernor (^  Rio  de  la  Hacha  refusing  to 
trade  with  him,  he  landed  and  took  the 
town.     Hawkins  disposed  of  the  remain- 
der of  his  slaves  at  Carthagena,  and  on 
his  return  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.    While 
he  was  here  he  was  attacked  and  defeated 
by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and,  after  undergoing 
sreat  nardships,    he  reached  home  in 
January  1568.    This  ill  success  probably 
damped  his  ardour  for  maritime  enter* 
prise,  which  he  resigned  to  younger  men, 
several  of  whom  had  been  bred  under 
himself,   particularly  his   kinsman,   the 
renowned  Drake,    In  1573  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  he  was 
consulted  on  all  important  occasions  re- 
lative to  the  naval  operations  against  the 
Spaniards ;    and  in  1588,  when  all  the 
force  of  the  nation  was  brought  out  to 
confront  the  dreaded  Armada,  he  served 
3s  rear-admiral  on  board  the  Victory, 
Por  his  conduct  on  this  emergency  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
ihe  commendations  of  the  queen.  In  1590 
he  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  which, 
jn  conjunction  with  another  under  Sir 
Jf  artin  Frobisher,  was  sent  to  infest  the 
iCoasts  of  Spain.    In  1595,  in  consequence 
of  the  proposal  of  himself  and  Sir  Francb 
J>rake  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  his  most 
^vulnerable  part — the   West  Indies,  he 
was  appointed    to    the  command  of  a 
squadron  of  men-of-war,  which  joined  a 
larger  number  of  private  ships  under 
Xhrake.    The  two  commanders  unfortu- 
•aately  differed  in  opinion,  and  Hawkins 
was  obliged  to  give  wav.  In  consequence 
-of    their  unsuccessful  attempt   on  the 
Canaries,  and  at  Dominica,  Hawkins  fell 
21  through  vexation,  and  died  on  No- 
Tcmber  21,  1595,  when  arrived  just  in 
jnght  of  the   latter  island.      He  was  a 
jodicious  and    able    seaman,   well    ac- 
quainted with  every  part  of  his  profession, 
brave,  but  rude  in  behaviour,  somewhat 
crafty  and  avaricious,  and  more  beloved 
by  the  common  men  than  by  his  equals. 
He  sat  twice  in  parliament  for  Plymouth, 
and  once  for  another  place.    He  was  the 
founder  of  an  hospital  at  Chatham  for 
disabled  nnd  diseased  seamen. 

HAWKINS,  (Sir  Richard,)  son  of  the 

fMreceding,  was  bred  to  a  maritime  life ; 

.and  in  1582,  being  then  very  young,  had 

^ae  command  of  a  vessel  in  an  expedition 
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to  the  West  Indies.    He  commanded  a 
aueen's  ship.  Swallow,  in  the  action  with 
tne  Spanish  Armada^  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  occasion.    He  afterwards 
cruised  with  his  father  and  Frobisher  on 
the  Spanish  coast ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
engaged  in  a  design  of  a  very  extensive 
voyase  into  the  South  Sea.     Upon  this 
expedition  he  sailed  in  June  1593,  with 
three  vessels  of  his  own,  and  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil.     He  sailed  through 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  coasted  along 
the  western  side  of  South  America.    He 
afterwards  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a 
Spanish  squadron,  and  received  several 
wounds  in  the  action.     After  a  confine* 
ment  of  upwards  of  two  years  in  Peru 
and  the  ac^acent  provinces,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Europe  and  hberated.    Nothing 
is  known  concerning  him  after  his  return 
to  England  to  his  death  in  1622,  which 
happened  from  an  apolectic  fit,  as  he  was 
attending  the  privy-council.     He  wrote, 
The  Observations  of  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins, Knight,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  South 
Sea,  A.D.  1593,  fol.,  London,  1622.    This 
is  a  performance   of  value,  containing 
many  nautical  remarks,  particularly  re* 
specting  the  passage  of^  the  straits  of 
Magellan ;  ana  some  observations  on  the 
scurvy,  and  the  method  of  preserving  the 
health  of  the  sailors.     He  dwells  much 
on   the  advantage  of  keeping  the  ship 
clean,  employing  fumigations,  and  en* 
couraging  exercise  and  cleanliness  among 
the  men ;  and  he  recommends  the  sub- 
stitution of  fresh  for  salt  provisions,  when- 
ever practicable,  and  an  abundant  use  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  acid  fruits. 

HAWKINS,  (Sir  John,)  a  miscel- 
laneous writer,  and  useful  magistrate, 
bom  in  1719,  in  London,  where  his 
father  followed  the  profession  of  builder 
and  surveyor.  He  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  same  pursuit,  but  quitted 
it  for  the  law,  and  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney.  As  his  occupation  was 
chiefly  confined  to  copying,  he  endea- 
voured by  earlv  rising  to  store  his  mind 
with  information ;  and  such  was  his 
assiduity  that,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
clerkship,  he  had  obtained  a  fund  of  legal 
knowledge,  together  with  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature.  .  He 
thus  established  himself  in  a  respectable 
business.  A  taste  for  music  also  led  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Madrigal 
Society.  In  1749  he  became  a  member 
of  a  tavern  club  instituted  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Johnson,  which  was  composed 
of  nine  members,  who  met  on  Tuesday 
'evenings,  at  the  King's  Head,  in  Ivy- 
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laiM.  By  bis  marriage  in  1753  he  ob- 
talDed  a  handsome  fortune,  which  was 
greatly  augmented  on  the  death  of  his 
wife's  brother  in  1759.  Upon  that  event 
he  quitted  business.  In  1760  he  edited 
Walton's  Complete  Angler,  with  notes, 
and  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed.  1  n  1 7G 1 
he  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
Decame  a  very  active  magistrate.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  celebrated  society 
called  the  Literary  Club  in  1763,  he,  with 
Johnson  and  Reynolds,  was  among  the 
first  members.  As  a  magistrate  he  ob- 
tained credit  by  a  publication  of  Obsenra* 
tions  on  the  Highways,  with  the  draught 
of  a  bill  for  their  repair.  In  1765  his 
reputation  in  his  office  caused  him  to  be 
choeen  chairman  to  the  ouarter  sessions ; 
and  in  1772  he  receivea  the  honour  of 
knif  hthood.  He  contributed  some  notes 
to  the  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  Johnson 
and  Sleevens,  printed  in  1773  and  in 
1778.  His  great  literary  labour  during 
■everal  years  of  this  period,  was  the  pre- 
paration of  a  history  of  music,  which  he 
Drought  to  a  conclusion  in  1776,  when  it 
was  published  under  the  title  of  General 
History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  in  5  vols,  4to,  dedicated  to  George 
III.  It  abounds  with  curious  and  ori- 
ginal information,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  repository  of  many  usefiil  things 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  Dr.  John- 
son, when  attacked  by  his  last  illness, 
(December  1783,)  requested  Sir  John 
Hawkins  to  accept  the  office  of  his  exe- 
cutor. Sir  John  with  difficulty  over- 
came his  reluctance  to  make  his  will,  and 
assisted  in  framing  it;  and  after  his  death 
undertook  to  write  his  life,  and  publish 
his  works  collectively.  A  fire,  which 
destroyed  his  valuable  library,  interrupted 
his  literary  occupations,  but  did  not  dis- 
turb his  equanimity;  and  in  1787  his 
Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1 1  vols, 
8vo,  made  its  appearance.  He  died  in 
M^1789,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  gave  to  the 
British  Museum  a  valuable  collection  of 
musical  treatises  which  he  had  purchased, 
and  which  had  been  formed  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Pepusch. 

H AWKSMOOR,  (Nicholas,)  an  archi- 
tect, bom  in  1666.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  the  pupil  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  He  was  deputy-surveyor 
at  the  building  of  Chelsea  college,  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Greenwich,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  the  same  posts  by  William  111., 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  at  Kensington, 
Whitehall,  and  St.  James's ;  surveyor  of 
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all  the  new  churches,  and  of  Westminitet 
Abbey,  from  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  designed  many  that  wer« 
erected  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of 
Anne  for  building  fifty  new  churches  t 
viz.,  St.  Mary  Woolnotb,  in  Lombard- 
street;  Christ  Church,  in  Spitalfields;  St. 
George,  Middlesex;  St  Anne,  Lime- 
house  ;  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  the 
steeple  of  which,  though  Walpole  has 
stigmatized  it  as  '*  a  master-stroke  of  ab- 
surdity," is  highly  praised  by  more  com- 
petent judges.  Hawksmoor  also  rebuilt 
part  of  All  Souls  college,  Oxford ;  and  at 
Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard,  he  was 
associated  with  Vanbrugh,  and  was  em- 

1>loyed  in  erectine  a  magnificent  mauso- 
eum  there  when  he  died,  in  March  1736. 
He  built  several  mansions,  particularly 
Easton  Neston,  in  Northamptonshire; 
restored  a  defect  in  Beverley  Minster,  by 
a  machine  that  screwed  up  the  fabric 
with  extraordinary  art;  repaired,  in  a 
judicious  manner,  the  west  end  of  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  gave  a  design  for 
the  RadcHfie  Library. 

H  AWKWOOD,  (Sir  John,)  an  EagMOt 

Sneral  in  the  service  of  Edward  III. 
e  was  bom  at  Sible  Heddingham,  in 
Essex,  where  his  father  was  a  tanner,  and 
he  was  for  some  time  apprentice  to  a 
taUor,  but "  he  soon,"  says  Fuller,  <*  turned 
his  needle  into  a  sword,  and  his  thimble 
into  a  shield,  at  the  sound  of  Edward's 
wars."  He  signalized  himself  so  much 
under  the  king  and  the  Black  Prince, 
that  from  a  private  soldier  he  became  a 
captain,  and  was  knighted;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Bretigni  in  1360  he  found  hinh- 
self  too  poor  to  maintain  his  dignity,  and 
tlierefore  he  associated  with  others  in  a 
corps  called  Les  tard  Venus,  whose  em- 
ployment was  to  gain  support  by  plunder 
as  a  marauding  party.  With  these  des- 
perate followers,  whose  numbers  daily 
increased,  Sir  John  penetrated  into  Italy, 
and  enriched  himself  by  the  plunder  of 
the  clergy.  In  1364  be  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Pisan  republic,  in  which  he 
behaved  with  great  bravery.  In  1387  he 
armed  in  defence  of  the  Florentines,  and 
his  masterly  retreat  from  the  superior 
forces  of  his  able  antagonist,  Venni, 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country, 
is  celebrated  as  exhibiting  the  most  heroie 
courage,  with  coolness,  judgment,  and  per- 
severance.  Though  at  the  peace  of  1391 
the  Florentines  disbanded  aU  their  forces, 
yet  they  retained  Hawkwood  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  men.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1393,  at  an  advanced  a^e,  and  hia 
fbneral   was   celebrated    with    unusual 
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ma^liuficeiice,  and  hit  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  St.  Reparata.  A 
cenotaph  was  erected  in  the  church  of 
hk  nati?e  town,  which  still  perpetuates 
his  memory.  As  a  proof  of  his  charity  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  he  founded  an 
English  hospital  at  Rome  for  the  euter>- 
tainment  of  poor  travellers, 

HAWLES,  (John,)  a  lawyer,  horn  at 
Salisbury  in  1645,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chester School,  and  at  Queen's  college^ 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  aHer  studying  the  usual  penod 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.  he  published,  Re- 
marks upon  the  Trials  of  Edward  Fits- 
harris,  Stephen  CoUedge,  Count  Conings- 
marke,  the  Lord  Russel,  &q.,  London, 
1689,  fol. ;  and  a  shorter  tract,  called. 
The  Magistracy  and  Government  of  Eng- 
land vindicated,  or  a  Justification  of  the 
English  method  of  proceedings  against 
Criminals,  bv  way  of  Answer  to  the  De* 
fence  of  the  fate  Lord  Russel's  innocenoe, 
t^  1689,  fol.  In  1695  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general,  which  office  he 
held  until  1702.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  against  Dr.  Sacheverel  in  his 
memOTable  trial.     He  died  1716. 

HAY,  (James,)  came  to  England  with 
James  I.,  and  was  the  first  Scotchman 
XBued  to  the  English  peerage,  succes- 
sively by  the  titles  of  lord  Hay,  viscount 
Doncaster,  and  earl  Cariisle.  He  was 
emfdoyed  by  his  sovereign  in  various  em- 
bames,  and  went  to  France  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  H  enrietta  Maria  of  France.  He  died 
in  1636. 

HAY,  (William,)  an  English  writer, 
bom  at  Glenburne,  in  Sussex,  about  1700, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Temple.  In  1734,  on  lord 
Hardwicke's  promotion,  he  was  elected 
member  for  Seaford,  which  he  represented 
tin  his  death.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  defended 
in  some  pamphlets,  and  by  whom  he  was 
rewarded  witn  the  place  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Victualling  Office.  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower.  He  died  in 
1765.  Ho  wrote,  Religio  Philosophi;  A 
Translation  of  Hawkins  Browne's  Poem, 
De  Immortalitate  Animie;  the  Epigrams 
of  Martial  modernized,  &c. ;  besides  An 
Eflsay  on  Deformity,  in  which  he  has 
descanted  with  humour  and  liveliness  on 
hia  own  personal  imperfection,  observing 
that  of  the  558  members  of  the  Commonr 
Houaa,  he  was  the  only  man  of  bodily 
deformity.— His  son  was  equally  de- 
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formed,  and  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
Cossim  Ally  Rawn,  at  Patna,  in  1 762. 
Hay's  works  were  published  by  his 
daughter,  2  vols,  4to,  1794. 

HAYDN,  (Francis  Joseph,)  was  bom 
on  the  3 1  St  of  March,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  a 
small  town  about  fifteen  leagues  from 
Vienna.  His  father  was  a  wheelwright; 
and  his  mother,  before  she  married,  was 
cook  at  the  chftteau  of  count  Harrach,  a 
nobleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Haydn's  father,besides  his  trade  of  wheel- 
wright, filled  the  office  of  parish  sexton. 
He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  on  holydays, 
after  the  service  of  the  church,  he  used  to 
play  on  the  harp,  while  his  wife  sang.  The 
little  concert  was  renewed  every  week, 
and  the  child,  placing  himself  before  his 

Earents,  with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  his 
ands,  one  for  a  violin  and  the  other  for 
a  bow,  accompanied  his  mother's  voice. 
A  schoolmaster  of  Haimburg,  of  the  name 
of  Frank,  and  cousin  to  the  wheelwright^ 
came  one  Sunday  to  Rohrau,  and  was 
present  durmg  the  performance  of  one  of 
these  family  trios,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  child,  then  not  six  years  old,  beat 
time  with  the  utmost  correctness  and 

Ereclsion.  Frank  understood  music,  and 
e^ged  his  relations  to  allow  him  to  take 
litUe  Joseph  back  to  Haimburg  with  him, 
and  attend  to  his  education.  They  ac* 
cepted  the  proposition  with  delight,  and 
under  the  friendly  roof  of  his  kinsman 
young  Haydn  soon  learnt  to  play  on  the 
violin  and  other  instruments,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  Latin.  Chance  now 
brought  to  Frank's  house  Reiiter,  chapeU 
master  of  St.  Stephen's  cathedral  at 
Vienna,  who  was  searching  round  the 
country  for  additional  voices  for  his  choir; 
the  schoolmaster  immediately  introdnced 
his  little  relation  to  him,  when  Reiiter 
gave  him  a  canon  to  sing  at  sight  The 
precision,  distinctness  of  tone,  and  fire 
with  which  it  was  performed  by  the 
child,  astonished  Reiiter,  who  immediately 
engaged  him  as  a  chorister.  Haydn  has 
said,  that,  dating  from  this  time,  a  single 
day  never  passed  at  Reiiter's  in  which 
he  did  not  practise  sixteen,  and  some- 
times eighteen  hours.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  began  to  perceive  that  a 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  of  the 
rules  of  harmony  was  requisite;  he  accord- 
ingly purchased,  at  a  second-hand  shop^ 
some  old  books  on  the  theory  of  music 
and  among  others  the  well-known  treatise 
by  Fuchs,  which  he  studied  with  great 
assiduity.  He  next  acquired,  through 
Porpora,  the  true  Italian  style  of  singing ; 
but  at  ihe  age  of  nineteen  llis  voice  broke, 
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und  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  situatidn 
in  the  cUst  of  toprani  at  St.  Stephen's, 
where  he  had  sune  eleven  yean.  Fwced 
to  seek  a  lodging,  by  chance  he  met  with  a 
wig-maker,  named  KeUer,  who  had  often 
noticed  and  been  delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  his  voice  at  the  cathedral,  and  who 
now  offered  him  an  asylum.  This  H  ay dn 
most  gladly  accepted,  and  pursuing  his 
studies  without  interruption,  made  rapid 

Progress.  He  soon  after  married  E  eller "s 
aughter;  but  the  union  was  far  from 
being  a  happy  one.  At  length  he  was 
BO  fortunate  as  to  be^  employed  in  in- 
structing the  niece  of  Metastasio,  who 
introduced  him,  in  1759,  to  count  Martsin, 
A-om  whose  service  he  passed,  in  1761, 
into  that  of  prince  Esterhazy,  whose 
chapel-master  he  continued  to  be  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  residing,  in  that  capacity, 
at  the  palace  of  Eisenst&dt,  in  Hungary. 
In  1791  he  visited  London,  and  produceii, 
at  Salomon's  concerts,  in  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  six  of  liis  Twelve  Grand 
Symphonies.  He  at  this  time  also  com- 
posed, by  agreement  with  Corri  and 
Dussek,  music-publishers,  his  two  cele- 
brated sets  of  English  Canzonets.  In 
1794  he  visited  London  a  second  time, 
and  produced  the  remaining  six  of  his 
Grand  Symphonies.  The  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc;  and  he  received  the  most 
flattering  attention  from  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  fashion.  '  In  1 798  he 
brought  out  his  noble  oratorio,  The  Crea- 
tion, which,  when  it  reached  Paris,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  honour  of  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute.  Two  years 
after  he  composed  his  oratorio  of  the  Four 
Seasons.  His  last  compositions  were  two 
sets  of  quartets,  which  attest  that  his 
genius  was  still  in  its  full  vigour.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  May  29, 1809,  when  the  French 
troops  were  in  possession  of  that  capital. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  embracing 
every  class.  Among  them  are  116  sym- 
phonies, 83  violin  quartets,  60  piano- 
forte sonatas,  15  masses,  4  oratorios, 
including  the  Seven  Last  Words,  a  grand 
Te  Deum,  a  Stabat  Mater,  14  Italian  and 
German  operas,  42  duets  and  canzonets, 
upwards  or  200  concertos  and  divertisse- 
ments for  particular  instruments,  &'c. 
Cherubini,  Pieyel,  Neukomm,  and  Weigl, 
jnaj  be  considered  as  his  disciples. 

HAYE,  (John  de  la,)  a  learned  Fran- 
ciscan, preacher  in  ordinary  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1593.  His 
principal  works  are,  Biblia  Magna,  1643, 
5  vols,  foL;  and  Biblia  Maxima,  1660, 
19  vols,  fol.  He  died  in  1661.— He  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  John  db  la  Hats, 
a  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1614,  ased  seventy- 
four,  leaving  an  Evangelical  Harmony, 
2  vols,  fol.,  and  other  works :  nor  with 
another— John  de  la  Hatb,  valet  de 
chambre  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  who  pub- 
lished her  poems. 

HAYER  DU  PERRON,  (Peter  le,) 
a  native  of  Alen^on,  bom  in  1603.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  poems,  odes, 
songs,  and  sonnets. 

HAYER,  (John  Nicholas  Hubert,)  a 
pious  French  friar,  bom  at  Sarlouis,  in 
Lorraine,  in  1718.  He  frequently  stood 
forth  the  champion  of  revealed  religion, 
in  opposition  to  modern  infidelity.  For 
some  years  he  was  connected  with  Soret 
in  publishing  a  periodical,  entitled.  La 
Religion  Ven?^,  or  Religion  Vindicated, 
whicn,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged 
merit  and  utility,  was  discontinued  for 
want  of  public  support  He  also  wrote, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Existence  of  God  ; 
On  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;  The  Temporal  Utility  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  1774,  12mo;  The 
Charlatanry  of  Unbelievers.  He  died  in 
1780. 

HAYES,  (Charles,)  an  ingenious 
mJEithematician  and  chronologist,  bora  m 
1678.  He  had  for  many  years  the  chief 
direction  of  the  African  Company.  He 
wrote,  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  fol.;  A  new 
and  easy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi- 
tude ;  The  Moon,  a  philosophical  dialogue; 
A  Vindication  of  the  History  of  the 
Septuajdnt ;  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Holy  Gospels,  according  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St  LuKe,  with  regard  to  the  Birth  and 
Infancy  of  Jesus  Chnst ;  and  Dissertation 
on  the  Chronoloey  of  the  Septuagint  In 
1758  he  took  cnambers  in  GrayVinn, 
and  in  1759  hepublished,  Chronographiae 
Asiaticae  et  .^^ptiacae  Specimen.  In 
quo,  I.  Origo  Chronologise  LXX  In- 
terpretum  investigatur.  II.  Conspectus 
totius  Operis  exhibetur,  8vo.  Under  the 
first  part  he  attempts  to  show,  that 
both  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  took  their 
system  of  chronology  from  several  ancient 
writings  (distinct  from  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Old  Testament),  which  had  for 
many  ages  been  carefully  preserved  by 
the  priests,  in  the  library  belonging  to 
the  Temple  of  Jerussdem.  He  died  in 
1760. 

HAYES,  (William,)  a  musical  com- 
poser, bom  in  1708.  He  was  originally 
organist  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury; 
whence  he  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in 
music,  and  was  elected  professor  in  that 
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facultj.  He  published  a  collection  of 
Engliah  ballads ;  but  is  best  known  for 
bis  church  compositions,  and  catches. 
He  died  in  1777. — His  son,  Dr.  Philip 
Hates,  bom  in  1739,  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  In  music  the  same  year  that  his 
father  died,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
professorship.    He  died  in  1797. 

HAYGARTH,  (John,)  a  physician, 
who  practised  at  Chester,  and  afterwards 
at  Bath.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  author  of,  Inquiries  into 
the  Means  of  Preventing  the  Small-pox ; 
A  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  entirely  extir- 
pating the  Small-pox,  and  introducing 
Inocmation;  Observations  on  Imagina- 
tion, considered  as  a  Remedy  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Body, — the  design  of  this 
was  to  expose  the  quackery  of  Perkins's 
Metallic  Tractors;  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  on  the  Means  of  preventing  Con- 
tagious Fevers;  and,  A  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  on  the  Education  of 
the  Poor.    He  died  in  1813. 

HAYLEY,  (William,)  a  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  in  1745  at  Chi- 
chester, where  his  grandfather  had  been 
dean  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  at 
Eton,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  the  university,  he  retired  to 
his  estate  of  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  cultivated  literature,  and  where  he 
jresided  till  the  loss  of  a  natural  son,  about 
1800,  so  afflicted  him,  that  he  removed 
to  Felpham.  About  1792  he  became 
acquainted  with  Cowper.  He>  died  in 
1 820.  He  wrote.  An  Essay  on  Painting ; 
An  Essay  on  History;  An  Essay  on 
Epic  Poetry  ;  The  Triumphs  of  Temper. 
An  edition  of  these,  witn  other  pieces 
and  plays,  was  printed  in  6  vols,  8vo. 
His  prose  works  are.  An  Essay  on  Old 
Maids;  the  Lives  of  Milton,  Cowper,  and 
Romney  the  Painter ;  and  an  Essay  on 
Sculpture,  addressed  to  his  friend  Hax- 


H  AYM,  (Nicolo  Francesco,)  a  musical 
profenor  of  Rome,  who  came  to  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  establish  an  Italian  opera.  He  pub- 
lished, II  Tesoro  Britannico,  2  vols,  4 to, 
or  a  description  of  coins,  gems,  &c.  in 
Ei^lish  cabinets;  Notizia  de  libri  rari 
ne£i  Lingua  Italiana ;  and  two  tragedies. 
La  Merope,  and  La  Demodice.  He  died 
in;  1730. 

'H  AYM  AN,  (Francis,)  a  painter,  bom 

at   Exeter  in  1708.     In   early  life  he 

eame  to  London,   and  was  a  pupil  of 

/ohn  Brown,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
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ployed  by  Fleetwood  in  painting  scenes 
for  Drury-lane  theatre.  He  was  next 
employed  by  Mr.  Tyers  to  execute  some 
pictures  from  Shakspeare  for  Vauxhall- 
gardens;  and  he  also  fiunished  draw-* 
ings  for  the  illustration  of  several  works, 
as  Milton,  Don  Quixote,  Pope's  works,  &c. 
He  became  a  member  and  librarian  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  died  in  1776. 
He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises;  and 
once  when  the  great  marquis  of  Granby 
came  to  sit  for  his  j^rtrait,  he  and  Hay- 
man  had  a  set-to  m  tlie  true  pugilistic 
style  before  the  painting  began. 

HAYMO,  or  AIMO,  a  German  pre- 
late, and  industrious  writer,  in  the  nmth 
century,  was  a  disciple  of  the  learned 
Alcuin,  and  studied  under  him  at  Tours, 
at  the  same  time  with  Rabanus  Maurus, 
with  whom  he  contracted  the  closest  inti- 
macy. In  841  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  in  Saxony ;  and 
in  848  he  assisted  at  the  council  of  Mentz, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  Godeschalc  were 
condemned.  He  died  in  853.  He  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  allefforical  expo- 
sitors of  Scripture,  and  in  his  name  have 
been  published  comments  on  almost  all 
the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  collected,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  age,  out  of  the  commentaries 
of  the  fathers.  Mosheim  observes,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  writings  which  are 
attributea  to  Haymo,  was  composed  by 
Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre.  He  wrote, 
iu  Latin,  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
on  the  greater  and  lesser  Prophets,  on  the 
Apocalypse,  on  the  Acts  of  tne  Apostles, 
and  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  He 
wrote  also  two  volumes  of  Homilies  on 
the  Evangelists  ;  An  Abridgment  of  Ec- 
clesiasticfd  History;  a  treatise  On  the 
Love  of  the  celestial  Country;  and  a 
small  work  On  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord,  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  D'Achery's  Spicilegium. 

HAYNE,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  school- 
master, was  born  in  Leicestershire  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford.  In  1604  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree,  and  became  one  of  the  ushers 
at  Merchant  Tailors'  School ;  and  after 
taking  the  degree  of  master,  he  was  ap- 
pointed usher  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He 
was  highly  respected  by  men  of  learning, 
and  particularly  by  Selden.  He  died  in 
1645.  He  gave  400/.  to  be  bestowed 
in  buying  lands  or  houses,  in  or  near 
Leicester,  of  the  yearly  value  of  24/.  for 
ever,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school- 
master in  Thrussington,  or  some  town 
near  thereto,  to  teach  ten  poor  children, 
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fte.  He  also  founded  two  Bcholarahips 
in  Lincoln  college.  He  wrote,  Gram- 
matices  Latinse  Compendium;  Lingua- 
ram  Coffnatio,  seu  de  Linguis  in  genere ; 
Paz  in  Terrft,  seu  Tractatus  de  Pace  £c- 
desiasticft;  The  equal  ways  of  Ood,  in 
rectifying  the  unequal  ways  of  man ; 
Generid  View  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  the  Times,  Places,  and  Persons  of  the 
Holy  Scripture ;  Life  and  Death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther. 

HAYNES,  (Hopton,)  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  Socinianism,  horn  in  1672. 
He  became  assay-master  of  the  Mint, 
and  principal  tally-writer  of  the  Exche- 
quer. In  defence  of  the  independence 
and  prerogatives  of  his  office,  he  printed 
and  privately  dispersed  a  tract,  entitled, 
A  bnef  Inquiry  relating  to  the  Risht  of 
his  Mi^esty's  Chapel  Koyal,  and  the 
Privileges  of  his  Servants  within  the 
Tower,  in  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale, 
Constable  of  his  Majesty's  Tower  of 
London,  1728,  fol.  His  principal  work 
in  favour  of  Socinianism  was  entitled, 
The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attributes 
and  Worship  of  God,  and  of  the  Character 
and  Offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  candid 
Enquirer  after  Truth;  this  was  printed 
by  his  son,  and  was  reprinted  in  1790 
by  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey.  He 
died  in  1749. — His  son,  Samuel,  was 
educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  was  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
with  whom  he  travelled,  and  who,  in 
1737,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1743  he 
succeeded  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor ;  and 
in  1747  he  was  presented  by  his  patron 
to  the  rectoij  or  Clothal,  which  he  held 
by  dispensation  with  Hatfield.  He  died 
in  1752.  He  published,  A  Collection  of 
State-papers,  relating  to  Afiatrs  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VI II.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  from  1542  to  1570,  tran- 
scribed fh>m  the  Cecil  MSS.  in  Hatfield 
House,  1740,  fol. 

HAYTER,  (John,)  a  learned  divine, 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college, 
Cambridge.  In  1778  he  proceeded  to 
his  bachelor's  degree,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  to  the  college  living  of  Hep- 
worth,  in  Suffolk.  When  the  offer  of 
George  IV.,  then  prince  of  Wales,  to 
incur  the  expense  of  unrolling  and  decy- 
phering  the  Greek  MSS.  fbimd  at  Her- 
culaneum  was  accepted,  Mr.  Hayter  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  experiment, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Naples, 
where,  and  at  Palermo,  he  resided  for 
several  years.  In  1810  he  returned,  and 
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the  MSS.  were  presented  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Mr.  Hayter  went  thither, 
but  the  result  did  not  answer  expectatioiL 
He  soon  after  repaired  to  France,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  November 
29,  1818.  He  published.  Observations 
on  a  Review  of  the  Herculanensia,  4to ; 
A  Report  on  the  Herculaneum  Manu- 
scripts, 4to. 

HAYWARD,  (Sir  John,)  an  English 
historian,  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1599  he  published,  The  first  Part  of  the 
Life  and  Raigne  of  Kine  Henrie  IV., 
extending  to  the  end  of  tne  first  Yeare 
of  his  Raigne,  4to,  dedicated  to  Robert 
earl  of  Essex ;  for  which  he  suffered  a 
tedious  imprisonment,  in  consequence  of 
having  advanced  something  in  defence 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crowu. 
We  are  informed,  in  lord  Bacon's  Apo- 
phthegms, that  queen  Elizabeth,  being 
nighly  incensed  at  this  book,  asked  Bacon, 
who  was  then  one  of  her  Council  learned  in 
the  law,  "  whether  there  was  any  treason 
contained  in  it!"  who  answered,  **  No,' 
madam;  for  treason,  I  cannot  deliver  my 
opinion  there  is  any ;  but  there  is  muca 
felony."  The  queen,  apprehending  it, 
gladly  asked,  "  How  and  wherein  ?"  Bac<m 
answered,  "  because  he  had  stolen  man/ 
of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out  of  Cor- 
ndius  Tacitus."  In  1603  he  published. 
An  Answer  to  the  first  Part  of  a  certaine 
Conference  concerning  Succession,  pub- 
lished not  long  since  under  the  name  of 
R.  Doleman,  4to.  This  R.  Doleman  waa 
the  Jesuit  Parsons.  In  1610  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  by  James  I.  one  of  the  historio- 
graphers of  Chelsea  College,  which  was 
never  permanently  established.  In  1613 
he  published.  The  Lives  of  the  Three 
Normans,  Kines  of  England ;  WiUiam  I., 
William  II..  Henry  I.,  4to,  dedicated  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales.  In  1619  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
1624  he  published  a  discotn'se  entitled, 
Of  Supremacie  in  Affaires  of  Religion, 
dedicated  also  to  prince  Charles.  He 
wrote  likewise,  The  Life  and  Raigne  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Raigne  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  1630, 
4to,  published  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1627.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  religious  works,  particularly.  The 
Sanctuarie  of  a  troubled  Soul,  Lond.  1616, 
12mo;  David's  Tears,  or  an  Expositloti 
of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  1622,  8vo ; 
and,  Christ's  Prayer  on  ihe  Crosse  fbr 
his  Enemies,  1623r 

HAZLITT,  (William,)  a  critic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Maidstone 
in   1778,  was  the  son  of  a  Unitaoriaii 
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miniBter,  and  was  educated  at  the  Unita- 
rian college  at  Hackney.  He  began  life 
88  an  artist,  and  some  copies  of  his  from 
pictures  in  the  Louvre,  by  Titian  and 
Raphael,  have  been  spoken  of  as  very 
spirited  and  beautiful.  His  own  taste, 
however,  was  too  fastidious  to  be  easily 
satisfied  with  his  own  productions,  and 
he  soon  relin<juished  the  pencil  for  the 
pen,  and,  coming  up  to  London  in  1803, 
ne  started  as  a  literary  adventurer.  His 
first  acknowledged  publication  was.  An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action, 
in  which  much  metaphysical  acuteness 
teems  to  have  been  displayed.  In  1 808  he 
published,  The  Eloquence  of  the  British 
Senate;  being  a  Selection  of  the  best 
Speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  Parlia- 
mentary Speakers,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present 
Time ;  with  Notes,  biographical,  critical, 
and  explanatory,  2  vols,  8vo;  and  in 
1810,  A  new  and  improved  English 
Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  in  which 
the  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and 
other  modem  Writers  on  the  Formation 
of  Language,  are  for  the  first  time  incor- 
porated. He  next  wrote  a  series  of 
Weekly  Essays  in  the  Examiner,  after- 
wards published  in  1817,  under  the  title 
of  The  Round  Table,  a  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Literature,  Men,  and  Manners^ 
2  vols,  8vo.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
fithed.  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays; 
and,  in  1818,  A  View  of  the  English  Stage, 
containing  a  Series  of  Dramatic  Criticism, 
8vo.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered 
some  lectures  on  Ennish  poetry,  at  the 
Surrey  Institution.  He  published  also, 
Table  Talk ;  The  Smrit  of  the  Age ;  The 
Plain  Speaker;  and  The  Life  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  tha  EncyclopsBdia  Britan- 
Mea;  and  published,  Political  Essays  and 
Sketches  of  Public  Characters;  an  ao 
eouBl  of  British  Galleries  of  Art;  A 
Letter  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.;  The 
Literature  of  the  Elisabethan  Age ;  The 
Modem  Pygmalion;  and,  Notes  on  a 
Journey  through  France  and  Italy.  Just 
before  nis  decease,  which  took  place  in 
September  1830,  he  published,  Conver- 
sions of  James  Northcote,  Esq.,  R.A. 
After  HaElitt's  death  two  volumes  of  his 
Literary  Remains  were  published  by  his 
ton,  with  a  short  biographical  memoir. 

HEAD,  (Richard,)  author  of  The 
English  Rogue,  The  Art  of  Wheedling, 
The  Humours  of  Dublin,  comedies,  and 
odier  dramatic  pieces,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and,  after  being  at  the  university 
of  Oxferdf  became  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
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don.  He  was  drowned  when  going  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1678. 

HEADLEY,  (Henry,)  a  native  of 
Norwich,  educated  there,  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  He  married  earlv,  and 
fell  a  victim  soon  after  to  a  rapid  con- 
sumption in  1788,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  some  of  the 
papers  of  the  Olla  Podrida ;  and,  besides 
various  ^mmunications  to  the  Gentle- 
man's and  European  Magazines,  under 
the  signature  of  T.  C.  O.,  he  published 
Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
with  curious  and  interesting  remarks,  2 
vols,  8vo. 

HEAPHY,  (Thomas,)  a  clever  painter 
in  water  colours,  bom  in  1775.  He  was 
brought  up  an  engraver;  but  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  water-colour  painting, 
and  was  one  of  the  eariiest  members  of 
the  old  Water-colour  Society,  and  assisted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artbts,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president  In  the  early  part  of  his  career 
he  enjoyed  extensive  patronaee.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  turned  to  portrait 
painting,  in  which  he  was  very  successful, 
and  his  large  picture,  containing  portraits 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  about  fifty 
field  officers,  is  well  known  from  the 
engraved  copy..  In  1831  he,  for  the  first 
time,  visited  Italy,  where  he  made  many 
admirable  copies  tVom  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  art     He  died  in  1836. 

HEARD,  (Sir  Isaac,)  Garter  Principal 
King  at  Arms,  born  at  Ottery  St  Mary, 
in  Devonshire,  in  1730.  He  entered  the 
navy  very  early,  and  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  through 
falling  overboard  with  the  mainmast  of 
the  ship  in  a  tornado,  but  was  saved  by 
the  exertion  of  his  companion,  Kinrsmill, 
who  afterwards  became  an  admiral.  In 
1759,  having  then  risen  no  higher  than  a 
midshipman,  he  Quitted  the  service,  and 
was  appointed  Blue  Mantle  Pursuivant 
of  Arms  by  the  earl  of  Effineham,  the 
acting  Earl  Marshal  for  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. In  1761,  he  was  made  Lancaster 
Herald;  in  1774,  Norrov;  in  1780,  Cla- 
rencieux,  by  patent ;  and  in  1784,  Garter 
Principal  King  at  Arms.  At  the  first 
chapter  held- after  this,  which  was  in 
1786,  he  was  knighted.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-four  he  went  to  Brussels,  where 
he  invested  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  and  from 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  to  per- 
form the  same  ceremony  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  Herald's 
College,  April  29, 1822 ;  and  was  buried 
in  St  George's  chapel  at  Windsor.  ^ 
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HEARNE,  (Thomas.)  a  learned  anti- 
quary and  editor,  born  in  1680,  at  White 
Waltham,  in  Berkshire,  where  his  father 
was  parish  clerk.  As  he  di8{>layed  early 
proofs  of  genius  and  application,  he  was 
noticed  by  \h'.  Cherry,  of  Shottesbrooke, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  learned  Dodwell, 
then  resident  there,  he  was  taken  into  his 
patron's  family,  and  treated  as  one  of  his 
own  sons.  After  a  good  education  at  the 
free  school  of  Bray,  he  entered  at  Ed- 
mund hall,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Mill,  the 
editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  an  accurate  col- 
lator of  MSS.,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
employed  by  Mill  and  Grabe.  In  1699 
some  of  his  friends  wished  to  send  him 
as  missionary  to  Maryland,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  learned  retirement  of  Oxford 
and  the  valuable  stores  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  to  difficulties  and  fame  abroad  ; 
and  after  being  for  some  years  one  of  the 
librarians  of  that  collection,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1715  architypographus  of  the 
university,  and  esquire  beaclle  of  civil 
law.  These  offices,  however,  he  soon 
after  resigned,  as  he  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  to  George  I. ;  and  though  prefer- 
ment was  offered  to  him,  he  declined  it 
from  the  same  delicate  scruples  of  con- 
science. He  died  at  Oxford  in  1735, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  church-yard, 
where  his  epitaph  by  hhnself  says,  "  he 
studied  and  preserved  antiquities. '  Bv  a 
life  of  economy  he  saved  about  1 300/.  which 
sum  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  was 
distributed  among  his  poor  relations.  Wi  th 
the  most  indefatigable  application,  but 
often  without  taste  and  judgment,  he  sent 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  publications  to 
the  press.  The  majority  of  these  were 
editions  of  different  authors;  but  they 
generally  appeared  accompanied  with 
long  prefaces,  and  irrelevant  observations. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  publica- 
tions, almost  all  of  which  were  printed 
by  subscription  at  Oxford,  are,  an  edition 
of  Livy,  6  vols,  8vo ;  the  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  from  Sir  John  Spelman's  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  8vo;  Leland's 
Itinerary,  9  vols,  8vo ;  Leland's  Collec- 
tanea, 6  vols,  8vo;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Greek  uncials,  from  a  very 
ancient  MS.  in  archbishop  Laud's  Col- 
lection, 8vo ;  Livius  Foro-Juliensis's  Life 
of  Henry  V.,  8vo ;  Alured  of  Beverley's 
Annals,  8vo ;  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  8vo,  1716;  Camden's  Annals,  in 
Latin,  3  vols,  8vo;  William  of  Neubridge, 
8vo;  the  Textus  Roffensis,  8vo,  1720; 
Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  8vo,  1722;  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  8vo; 
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Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  2  vols, 
8vo,  1724;  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle, 
2  vols,  8vo ;  Ductor  Historicus.  He  like- 
wise made  indexes  to  several  works,  as 
Clarendon's  History,  &c.  In  1810  the 
project  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Bagster 
of  reprinting  his  publications  in  a  unUbrm 
manner;  but  after  the  printing  of  four 
volumes,  containing  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter's and  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicles,  the 
scheme  was  abandoned. 

HEARNE,  (Thomas,)  an  ingenious 
artist,  bom  in  1744  at  Bink worth,  in 
Wiltshire.  He  learned  the  art  of  en- 
gravmg  from  the  celebrated  WooUet,  to 
whom  he  became  an  assistant;  but  he 
was  soon  engaged  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne, 
(afterwards  lord  Lavington),  governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  to  go  out  with  him 
as  a  draughtsman.  On  his  return  to 
England,  in  1776,  he  applied  to  the  study 
of  Gothic  architecture  combined  with 
landscape ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mri 
Byrne,  undertook  the  work  entitled.  The 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  for  which, 
he  executed  all  the  drawings.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  the  originator  of  ul  that  is  excellent 
in  landscape  in  water  colours.  He  died 
in  1817. 

HEARNE,  (Samuel,)  an  enterprising 
English  navigator,  bom  in  London  in 
1745.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered 
the  navy  under  captain  (afterwards  lord) 
Hood,  with  whom  he  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman for  several  years;  but  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  left  the  navy, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Hud« 
son's  Bay  Company,  who  sent  him  on  an 
expedition  to  find  out  the  north-west 
passage.  On  his  retum  he  was  advanced 
to  a  more  lucrative  post,  and  in  a  few 
years  was  made  commander-in-chief,  m 
which  situation  he  remained  till  1782, 
when  the  French  unexpectedly  landed 
at  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  and  blew  it 
up.  At  the  company's  request  he  went 
out  the  year  following,  saw  the  fort 
rebuilt,  and  the  new  governor  settled  in 
his  habitation,  and  retumed  to  England 
in  1787.  He  died  in  1792.  In  1797 
appeared  his  Journey  from  the  Ihince  of 
Wales's  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the 
Northern  Ocean ;  undertaken  by  order  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Copper-mines,  a  North-weat 
passage,  &c,,  m  the  years  1769,  1770, 
1771,  1772. 

HEATH,  (Nicholas,)  archbishop  of 
York,  and  chancellorof  England  in  Mary 'a. 
reign,  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated 
at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge.     He  wa% 
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dtpnTed  of  his  offices  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  died  at  Cob- 
ham  in  1560. 

HEATH,  (Thomas,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  Jesuit,  sent  by  his  order 
as  missionary  to  England  in  1568.  As 
he  was  disguised  as  a  Puritan,  he  was 
permitted  to  preach  in  Rochester  Cathe- 
drd,  but  whilst  inveighing  against  the 
Liturgy,  be  dropped  by  accident  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  which  being  carried  to 
the  bishop,  proved  him  to  be  a  Jesuit, 
and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  and  his 
exposure  in  the  pillory.  He  died  soon 
after  in  confinement. 

HEATH,  (James,)  an  English  histo- 
rian, bom  in  1629  in  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
a  student.  He  was  ejected  in  1648  for 
his  loyalty,  and  by  his  imprudence,  and 
a  fooush  marriage,  he  soon  reduced  his 
patrimony,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
inaintain  himself  by  correcting  the  press, 
and  by  bis  pen.  He  is  the  author  of  A 
Brief  Chronicle  of  the  late  intestine  War 
in  the  three  Kingdoms,  1661,  8vo,  after- 
Wards  improved  and  republished,  and 
again  continued  to  1675  bv  Philips,  Mil- 
tfm's  nephew;  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
Martyrs,  &c.;  The  Glories  of  Chariesll.'s 
Restoration;  A  Brief  but  exact  Survey 
of  the  Affairs  of  the  United  Netheriands. 
iJe  died  in  1664. 

HEATH,  (Benjamin,)  a  learned  writer, 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  recorder  of 
ueter.  He  published,  in  1740,  An 
Essay  towards  a  demonstratiTe  Proof  of 
the  Divine  Existence,  Unity,  and  Attri- 
butes; to  which  is  premised,  a  short 
Defence  of  the  Argument  commonly 
called  d  priori;  this  is  a  defence  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  njrpothesis,  and  the  argument 
uppears  to  be  taken  from  Howe*s  Living 
Temple.  In  1762  he  published,  Notae, 
sive  Lectiones,  ad  Tragi  corum  Grsecorum 
▼etenun,  JEschyli,  Sophoclis,  Euripidis, 
mm  tuperBuntDramata,  deperditorumque 
Keliqiuaa,  4to,  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
PreM ;  in  this  be  is  particularly  severe 
imon  Panw,  the  publisher  of  a  new  edition 
of  Stanley's  .£schylus.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  a  doctor  of  civil  law  at 
Oxford,  by  diploma.  In  1765  he  pub- 
fiabed,  A  Revisal  of  Shakspeare's  Text, 
Irherein  tbe  Alterations  introduced  into 
H  1^  the  more  modem  Editors  and  Critics 
Are  particulariy  considered,  8vo.  A  pam- 
phlet which  be  wrote  in  1763,  on  the 
excise  doty  on  cider  and  perry,  was  pub- 
firiied  by  uie  Devonshire  committee,  and 
WM  mpposed  to  have  had  a  great  influence 
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in  procuring  the  repeal  of  that  tax.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. — His 
brother,  Thomas,  an  alderman  of  Exeter, 
published  An  Essay  towards  a  new  Version 
of  Job,  1755. 

HEATH,  (James,)  an  eminent  en- 
graver, born  in  1756.  His  fame  extended 
all  over  the  continent,  and  was  by  no 
one  more  highly  appreciated  than  by  that 
distinguished  artist,  Raphael  Morghen,  at 
Florence.  During  manv  years  he  con- 
fined himself  to  book  illustrations;  but 
he  afterwards  struck  out  a  more  enlarged 
sphere  for  the  display  and  exercise  of  his 
art,  and  the  Death  of  Major  Pearson, 
i.*om  a  painting  by  West,  and  the  Death 
of  Lord  Nelson,  from  a  painting  by  the 
same  artist;  the  Dead  Soldier,  from  a 
picture  by  Wright  of  Derby;  a  whole 
length  of  General  Washington,  engraved 
from  American  Stuart's  well-known  por- 
trait in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne;  and  the  portrait  of  Pitt,  from 
the  statue  at  Cambridge  University ;  are 
some  of  the  many  lasting  specimens  of 
his  graphic  skill.    He  died  in  1834. 

HEATHCOTE,  (Ralph,)  a  divine,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  1721  at 
Barrow  -  upon  -  Soar,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  his  father  was  curate.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Simon  Ockluy,  Arabic 
professor  at  Cambridge.  He  passed  the  first 
fourteen  vears  of  his  life  at  nome  with  his 
father,  who  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin; 
and  in  1736  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Chesterfield,  and  thence  to  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
was  presented,  in  1748,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Barkby,  near  Leicester.  In  1746  he 
published  Historia  Astronomise,  sive  de 
Ortu  et  Progressu  Astronomis,  8vo.  In 
1752,  while  the  Middletonian  controversy 
on  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.,  was  still 
raging  (although  Middleton  himself  was 
d^ad),  Heathcote  published.  Cursory  Ani- 
madversions upon  the  Controversy  in 
general;  and,  Remarks  upon  a  Charge 
by  Dr.  Chapman.  These  attracted  the 
notice  of  War  burton,  who  offered  him  the 
place  of  assistant  preacher  at  Lincoln's- 
mn,  and  he  thereupon  removed  to  London 
in  1753,  and  joined  a  literary  club,  com- 
posed of  Drs.  Jortin,  Birch,  and  Maty, 
Wetstein,  De  Missy,  and  one-  or  two 
more.  On  the  appearance  of  lord  Boling- 
broke's  works,  he  published,  in  1755,  A 
Sketch  of  Lord  Bohngbroke's  Philosophy. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  came 
out,  The  Use  of  Reason  asserted  in  Matters 
of  Religion,  in  Answer  to  a  Sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Patten  at  Oxford,  July 
13,  1755,  whom  he  accused  of  being  a 
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HutchinsoDian.  In  1763-4-5  be  preached 
the  Boyle  lectures,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, at  St.  James's,  Westminster.  He 
publishedi  however,  only  two  of  them, 
m  1763,  on  the  Being  of  a  God.  In 
1765,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vicarage  of  Sileby,  and  in 
1766  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Sawtr}^ All-Saints,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
and  in  176^  to  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished, The  Irenarch,  or  Justice  of  the 
Peace's  Manual;  the  second  edition  of 
which  (1774)  he  dedicated  to  lord  Mans- 
field. In  1788  he  became  vicar-general 
of  Southwell  church.  He  died  May  28, 
1795.  At  the  request  of  Whiston,  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  the 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  1759; 
and  in  1761,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Jortin,  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  first  edition  of  the  General 
Biographical  Dictionary^  and  contributed 
flome  articles  for  the  second,  printed  in 
1784.  U  1767  he  published,  A  Letter 
to  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  concerning 
the  dispute  between  Mr.  Hume  and  M. 
Rousseau,  12mo. 

HEBEDJESU,  or  EBEDJESU,  a 
learned  Syrian  prelate  of  the  Nestorian 
sect,  made  bbhop  of  Sigara  and  Arabia, 
about  the  year  1285,  and  afterwards 
appointed  archbishop  of  Nisibis,  called 
by  the  Assyrians  Soba.  He  died  in 
1318.  He  wrote»  A  Catalofi;ue  of  Chaldee 
Ecclesiastical  Writings,  of  whidi  Abra- 
ham Ecchellensis  published  an  edition  in 
1653,  with  deviations  from  the  original, 
for  which  he  haa  been  severely^  but  not 
unjustly,  censured  by  Isaac  Beausobre. 
The  best  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Joseph  Asseman,  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Bibl.  Orient — He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Hebbdjbsu,  orAsDjEsu,  or 
Abdissi,  a  Syrian  prelate,  of  the  Nesto- 
rian sect,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.,  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  abjured  Nestorianism. 
After  his  return  to  ms  native  country  he 
was  chosen  patriarch  of  Musal,  or  Mosul, 
in  Assyria;  on  which  occasion  he  went 
again  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the 
pallium  from  Pius  IV.  in  1562.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities  and  learning,  and  brought  over 
a  great  number  of  tne  Nestorians  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 

HEBEL,   (John   Peter,)    a    German 

?oet,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Baden  in 
760,   and  educated  at  the   college  of 
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Basle.  He  was  appointed  tutor  at  th^ 
college  of  Loerrach,  and  in  1791  h« 
removed  to  Carlsruhe,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  public  instruction.  He  was 
acouainted  with  botany  and  mineralogy, 
and  he  cultivated  the  mathematics,  and 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  He  pub- 
lished in  1803,  Allemannische  Gedichte 
fiir  Freunde  landlicher  Natur  und  Sitten, 
which  passed  through  several  editions. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  A  History  of 
the  Bible ;  a  Popular  Almanack ;  and 
other  useful  works. 

HEBENSTREIT,  (John  Ernest,)  a 
physician,  bom  at  Neustadt-on-the-Orla, 
m  Saxon v,  in  1703,  and  educated  at  Jena, 
whence  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  whepe, 
after  travelling  in  Africa,  he  was  appointed 

frofessor  of  medicine  bv  Augustus  II. 
le  died  in  1757.  He  publiehed,  Carmen 
de  Usu  Partium,  seu  Physiologia  Metrica ; 
De  Homine  sano  et  segroto  Carmen; 
Oratio  de  Antiquitatibus  Romania  per 
Africam  repertis ;  Museum  Richteria- 
num;  and,  Palseologia  Therapiie. — His 
elder  brother,  John  Christian,  a  cele- 
brated divine,  profoundly  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  was  professor  of  theo- 
logy and  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  and  died  in 
1 756,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Emesti  has  published  aa  eulogium  of 
each  in  his  Opuscula  Oratoria. 

HEBER,  (ReginiUd,)  a  learned  divine, 
bom  at  Marton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1728, 
and  educated  at  Blackburn,  and  at  the 
firee-school  at  Manchester,  whence  he 
removed  to  Brazeunose  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  fellow..  In  1766, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  estate  at 
Uodnet,  in  Shropshire ;  and  in  die  same 
year  he  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of 
Chelsea,  which  he  exchaneed  in  1770  for 
the  Upper  Mediety  of  Miupas,  Cheshire. 
On  the  death  of  lord  James  Beauclerc, 
who  held  the  rectory  of  Hodnet  m  com- 
tnendam  with  the  bisliopric  of  Hereford^ 
he  was  instituted  to  that  living,  of  which 
he  was  patron.  In  March  1803  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estate  in  Torkahire 
bv  the  death  of  his  brother's  widow.  Ha 
died  in  the  following  year. 

HEBER,  (Reginald,)  son  of  the  pre^ 
ceding,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  Apdl, 
1783,  at  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  and  wa« 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Whit- 
churcli,  and  at  Brazennose  college,  Oxn 
ford,  where,  in  1802,  he  obtained  tha 
university  prize  for  his  Carmen  Seculare^ 
and  was  a  successful  competitor  for  the 
prize  for  English  verse  in  the  fbllowina^ 
year,  when  he  produced  hie  beautifu 
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poem,  Palestine.  He  now  applied  him- 
self to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he 
made  considerahle  progress;  and  in  1805 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  He  imme- 
diately after  tried  his  powers  in  English 
composition,  and  grained  the  prize  for  his 
Eoglish  essay,  The  Sense  of  Honour. 
He  wak  next  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
All  Sools  college,  and  soon  afller  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Continent,  and  yisited  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  the  Crimea ;  and  how 
closely  he  could  ohserve,  and  how  per- 
spicuously impart  his  observations,  ap- 
pears from  the  notes  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels  in  those  countries,  which  he  was 
nermitted  to  extract  from  Mr.  Heber*s 
MS.  Journal,  and  attach  to  his  own  pages. 
This  journey,  and  the  aspect  of  tliose 
vast  regions,  stimulating  a  mind  which 
Was  stored  with  classical  learning,  sug- 
gested to  him  a  plan  of  collecting,  arrang- 
ing, and  illustriAing  all  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  literature  which  could  unfold  the 
history  and  throw  light  on  the  present 
state  of  Scythia.  To  this  work  he  aevoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  ;  but  finding  that  it 
interfered  with  his  more  immediate  cleri- 
cal duties,  he  laid  it  aside.  It  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  In  1808  he  took 
his  degree  of  A.M.  at  Oxford.  The  next 
year  appeared  his  poem,  Europe,  Lines 
on  the  present  War.  About  this  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  family  living  of 
Hodnet;  and  he  married  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In 
1815  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lecture, 
on  The  Personality  and  Ofiice  of  the 
Christian  Comforter,  a  course  of  sermons 
on  John  xri.  7.  About  this  time  he 
composed  many  articles  for  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible;  after  which  he  did  not 
appear  as  an  author  till  1822,  when  he 
published  his  Life  of  Jeremy  Tavlor, 
with  a  Review  of  his  Writings ;  and  the 
same  year  be  was  elected,  by  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln 's-inn,  preacher  to  their  society. 
On  the  death  or  Dr.  Middleton  he  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta,  which, 
after  some  deliberation,  he  accepted;  and 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1823,  he  embarked, 
with  his  family,  in  the  Company's  ship* 
OrenviUe,  for  the  East  Indies^  having' 
been  created  D.D.  by  diploma.  On  ih& 
10th  of  October  following  he  landed  at 
Calcutta.  On  the  4th  of  November,  at 
Dnm  Dum,  the  military  station  of  the 
East  India  Company's  artillery,  a  km 
miles  fVom  Calcutta,  he  consecrated  the 
new  ehurch,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  his  predecessor,  bishop  Mid* 
dieton,  under  the  name  of  St.  Stephen. 
On  Ascension-day,  1824,  he  held  his 
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primary  visitation  in  the  cathedral  at 
Calcutta.  In  May  he  consecrated  a  new 
church  at  Goruckpoor,  a  station  in  the 
interior  of  Bengal.  From  June  to  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  engaged  in  visit- 
ing the  Several  European  stations  in 
Bengal,  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Hin- 
doostan.  In  January  1825,  he  was  at 
Acra,  and  went  from  thence  to  Jejrpoor 
and  Neemuch,  to  the  stations  under  the 
Bombay  government,  including  Poonah, 
Kaira,  Baroda^  Baroach,  Stutit,  and  Guze- 
rat,  consecrating  churches  at  these  several 
places.  In  May  1 825  he  held  his  episcopal 
visitation  at  Bombay.  He  also  visited 
the  Deccan,  Ceylon,  and  Madras,  on  his 
return  to  Bengal;  performing  at  each 
station  the  active  duties  of  an  apostolic 
bishop.  He  preached  at  Combaconum 
on  Good  Friday,  the  24th  of  March,  1826, 
and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Tanjore, 
where  he  preached  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  following  day  he  held  a  confirmation 
at  the  latter  place ;  and  in  the  evenin^^ 
addressed,  it  is  said,  in  a  very  affect- 
ing manner,  the  assembled  missionaries. 
Having  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  inspected  the 
schools,  he  went  on  to  Tnchinopoly. 
Here,  on  Sunday,  April  2d,  he  again 
preached  and  again  confirmed, — ^a  rite 
which  he  repeated  early  the  next  mom- 
ing  m  the  Fort  Church.  Having  te» 
turned  home,  he  took  a  cold  bath  l^fore 
breakfast,  as  he  had  done  the  two  pre- 
ceding days.  The  servant,  however,  whe 
attended  fkim,  thinking  that  he  remained 
longer  than  usual  in  the  bath,  entered 
the  apartment,  and  found  his  master's 
lifeless  body  in  the  water.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  a  vessel  had  burst 
upon  the  brain.  He  was  then  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
thira  year  of  his  episcopate.  His  remains 
were  deposited,  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  communion  table  of 
St  John's  ehnreh,  at  Trichinopoly.  Smce 
his  death  was  published  a  work  of  bishop 
Heber,  entitled,  A  Nairrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Upper  Prdvhicet  of  India, 
^took  Cakvtta  to  Bombay,  2  vob,  4id. 

H£B£R,  (Rkhaord,)  hidf  bifother  to 
the  preceding,  who  was  by  a  second  wife,- 
was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1773,  and 
w«s  edueated  at  Brazennose  college^  Ox- 
ford. There  he  cultivated  assiduously  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics)  and  there,  too,  it  was  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  hb  extensive  col- 
lection of  books.  In  1804  he  succeeded, 
on  Ae  death  of  his  father,  to  the  estates 
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in  lorkshire  and  Shropsliire,  which  he 
augmented  by  purchase,  and  consider- 
abhr  improved.  In  1806  he  offered  him- 
self as  representative  for  the  university 
of  Oxfora;  hut  was  successfully  op- 
posed by  lord  Colchester.  He  was  re- 
turned, however,  in  1821.  Soon  after 
the  peace,  in  1815,  he  visited  France, 
Belfium,  and  the  Netherlands;  adding 
to  his  literary  treasures,  and  acquuring 
during  his  stay  the  friendship  of  many 
eminent  literary  characters.  Besides  an 
edition  of  Silius  Italicus,  and  of  Gaudian, 
he  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
third  edition  of  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the 
English  poets,  which  was  remodelled 
and  greatly  improved  from  his  rich 
and  uuriTalled  collection  of  old  poetry. 
Soon  after  he  built  a  new  library  at  his 
house  at  Hodnet,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  filled.  His  residence  in  Pimlico, 
where  he  died,  was  filled,  like  Maglia- 
becchi*s  at  Florence,  with  books  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  He  had  another  house 
iu  York-street,  Westminster,  laden  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  garret  with  curious 
hooks.  He  had  a  library  in  the  High- 
street,  Oxford,  an  immense  library  at 
Paris,  another  at  Antwerp,  another  at 
Brussels,  another  at  Ghent,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  died  in  October  1833. 
^  HEBERDEN,  (WiUiam,)  an  eminent 
and  learned  physician,  bom  in  London 
in  1710,  and  educated  at  St  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
A.B.inl728,andM.A.inl732.  In  1730 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  pursued,  partly  at  Cambridge,  and 
partly  in  London.  Having  taken  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1739,  he  practised 
physic  in  the  university  for  about  ten 
years.  During  that  time  he  read  every 
year  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  made  for  that  purpose  a 
valuable  collection  of  specimens,  which 
he  presented  to  St  John's  coUege  in 
1750,  to  which  society,  about  ten  years 
after,  he  presented  some  astronomical 
instruments.  In  1 746  he  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
m  1748  he  settled  in  London,  and  was 
elected  into  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
following  year.  His  practice  now  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  followed  it  with  un- 
remitted attention  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  till  it  seemed  prudent  to  withdraw 
a  little  from  the  fatigues  of  his  profession, 
and  he  purchased  a  house  at  Windsor,  to 
which  he  used  to  retire  during  some  of 
Ihe  summer  months ;  but  he  returned  to 
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London  in  the  winter,  and  still  continued, 
to  visit  the  sick  for  many  years.  In  1 766 
he  recommended  to  the  College  of  i^hysi- 
cians  the  first  design  of  the  Medical 
Transactions,  and  he  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  first  three  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  1768, 1772,  and  1785. 
His  account  of  a  fatal  disorder  of  the 
chest,  which  he  denominated  Angina  pec- 
toris, first  called  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians to  it,  as  an  idiopathic  disease ;  and 
the  numerous  cases  of  it  which  have 
since  been  promulgated  evince  its  fre- 

rDcy  and  importance.  In  this  work, 
,  he  first  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  the  chicken-pox,  pointing  out  its  dia- 
gnostic symptoms  with  precision,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  very  easy  mis- 
take of  confounding  it  with  the  small-pox. 
He  communicated  some  other  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society,  which  were  printed  in 
its  Transactions.  In  1778  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  in  Paris  chose  him  into  the 
number  of  their  associates.  He  declined 
all  professional  business  several  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  May  17, 
1801,  when  he  was  in  his  ninety-first  year, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
at  Windsor.  After  his  death  appeared 
his  great  work,  entitled,  Commentarii  de 
Morborum  Historic  et  Curatione,  1802, 
8vo ;  an  English  version  of  it,  from  the 
author's  MS.,  was  published  at  the  same 
time.  This  work  contains  102  articles, 
written  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the 
whole  was  compiled  from  observations 
which  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  by  the  bedside  of  his  patient  He 
also  wrote,  ANTIOHFIAKA,  an  Essay  on 
Mithridatium  and  Theriaca,  1745,  8vo; 
and  he  contributed  to  the  Athenian 
Letters,  and  to  the  notes  to  Grey's 
Hudibras. 

HEBERT,  a  French  writer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  whose  claim  to  notice 
rests  upon  his  translation  of  a  singular 
work,  entitled,  Dolopathos,  or  The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Seven  Sages,  ascribed  to  an 
Indian  philosopher,  named  Sandebad,  or 
Sandebar,  who  flourished  a  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  It  has  been 
■translated  into  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Sjrriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  into 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Only  some 
fragments  remain  of  the  version  of  Hebert, 
published  in  the  collection  of  Fauche^ 
and  the  Biblioth^ue  of  Duverdier. 

HEBERT,  (James  Ren6,)  bom  at 
Alen9on  about  1755,  was  raised  to  con- 
sequence by  the  French  revolution.  Aa 
the  writer  of  the  Pdre  Duchdne,  a  scurril- 
ous paper,  he  acquired  popularity  among 
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t!he  terrorists,  and  by  bitterly  inveigbing 
against  tbe  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  maintained  the  character  of  brutality, 
violence,  and  cruelty,  which  had  en- 
couraged and  defended  the  horrors  of  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  murders  of 
September.  By  attempting  to  oppose  the 
power  of  the  commune  of  Pans  to  the 
authority  of  the  Convention,  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  was  guillotined  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1794.  This  Coryphsus  of 
atheism,  who  had  organized  the  Feasts 
of  Reason,  in  contempt  of  religion  and 
of  another  life,  died  like  a  coward. 

HEC  ATiEUS  of  Miletus,  son  of  Hege- 
sander,  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Ionia,  and 
was  present  at  the  deliberation  of  his 
counbrmen  (b.c.  501),  and  attempted  to 
dissuade  them  from  revolting  against 
Darius.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  prose  writers,  and  his  works, 
which  consisted  of  histories,  genealogies, 
and  geographical  pieces,  were  held  in 
great  estimation  by  the  ancients.  He 
appears,  like  Herodotus,  to  have  travelled 
for  the  piupose  of  acquiring  information 
respecting  the  histor}*,  customs,  and  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of'  the  lands  whicn  he 
vi?itea.  The  fragments  which  remain 
of  his  writings  have  been  published  by 
Creuzer,  in  his  Historicorum  Grecorum 
Antiquissimorum  Fragmenta,  8vo,  Hei- 
del.  1806,  by  Klausen,  Hecatsi  Milesii 
Fragmenta,  Svo,  Berl.  1831 ;  and  in  the 
Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i.  pp.  88 — 101, 
Camb.  1814.  He  is  often  quoted  by 
Herodotus. 

HECHT,  (Christian,)  a  learned  Lu- 
theran  divine,  born  at  Halle,  in  1696. 
He  became  minister  of  Essan,  in  East 
Friezeland,  where  he  died  in  1 748.  He 
wrote,  Commentatio  de  Sect&  Scribarum, 
and  Antiquitas  Harsorum  inter  Judaeos 
in  Polonise  et  IMrcici  Imp.  Regionibus 
Florentis  Sectse.  He  also  wrote  some 
treatises  in  German. 

HECHT,  (Godfrey,)  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Juter- 
bach,  and  educated  at  Wittcmberg,  was 
appointed,  in  1711,  rector  of  the  college 
of  Luccau,  where  he  died  in  1721.  He 
wrote,  Programma  de  Judaeis  impulsore 
Cbresto  Romae  Tumultuantibus  ;  De  Dig- 
nitate  et  Prsestantid  Critices;  De  Rei 
Heraldicse  inter  Germanos,  Speciatim 
Saxonas,  Auspiciis;  De  Epigrammatum 
in  Oratione  civili  Usu  ;  De  Henrici  Guelfi 
BoiarisB  et  Saxonise  Ducis  insignibus  Gen- 
tiliis,  unde  Leonis  tulit  Elogium,  Com- 
mentarius ;  Germania  Sacra  et  Literaria ; 
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Vita  Joannis  Tezelii ;  and  various  other 
biographical  pieces. 

HECK,  (John  van,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Quaremonde,  near  Oudenarde,  about 
1625.  He  studied  at  Rome  for  several 
years,  and  was  much  encouraged  by  most 
of  the  cardinals  and  princes  there;  he 
retumed,  however,  to  Flanders,  and  set- 
tled at  Antwerp.  H  e  excelled  in  the  paint- 
ing of  flowers  and  fraits ;  he  also  painted 
landscapes,  which  he  designed  after  the 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 
He  died  in  1669. 

HECK,  (Nicholas  Vander,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
John  Naeghel,  and  excelled  in  land- 
scapes. He  also  painted  historical  pic- 
tures, three  of  which  are  in  the  town* 
house  of  Alkmaer,  and  are  extremely  well 
executed.  He  died  in  1G38. — His  son, 
Martin  Hbmskerk,  whom  he  instmcted 
in  the  art,  painted  ruins  and  ancient 
buildings  in  the  style  of  Roland  Roghman. 

HECQUET,  (Philip,)  a  celebrated  and 
pious  French  physician,  bom  at  Abbeville 
in  1661.  He  went  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  Paris,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theology ;  but,  choosing  the  medical 
profession,  he  graduated  at  Rheims  in 
1684,  and  then  settled  in  his  native  city, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Paris,  ismd  m 
1688  he  succeeded  Hamon  as  physician 
to  the  religious  foundation  of  Port-Royal 
des  Champs.  He  there  entered  into  all 
the  austerities  of  the  place,  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  poor* 
He  aAerwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  re^ 
ceived  his  doctor's  degree  in  1697.  He 
was  made  a  professor  in  the  schools,  and 
the  branch  of  materia  medica  Was  assigned 
to  him.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all 
luxury  of  the  table,  and  a  patron  of 
abstinence  and  vegetable  diet  His  fond- 
ness for  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  diluents 
was  exposed  in  Le  Sage's  Sangrado ;  yet 
he  was  much  in  fashion,  especially  among 
the  Jansenists.  He  was  appointed  phy-^ 
sician  to  the  hospital  of  la  Charity,  the 
duty  of  which  he  performed  with  all  the 
zeal  of  principle.  In  1712  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  taculty,  in  which  office  he 
introduced  a  new  dispensatory,  or  code  of 
pharmacy.  In  1 727  mcreasing  infirmities 
induced  him  to  retire  to  the  precinct  of 
the  Carmelite  nuns  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
Jacques,  where  he  practised  all  the  austeri- 
ties of  the  community,  seldom  tasting  flesh, 
and  entirely  renouncing  wine.  He  died 
in  1737,  at  the  age  of  seventv-six,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carme- 
lites, where  his  tomb  is  distinguished  by 
a   Latin   epitaph   composed  Jby   RoUin. 
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Hecquet  wa«  a  m^n  of  great  readioe,  and 
a  vomminous  writer.  His  medical  prin- 
ciples were  those  of  the  mechanical  scnool, 
and  his  works  are  full  of  reasonings  ex- 
pressed in  language  far  from  explicit 
One  of  his  priucipal  publications  was 
M6decine,  Chirurgie,  et  Pharmacie  des 
Pauvres,  1749,  4  vols,  12mo.  Although 
90  much  attached  to  the  Jansenists,  no 
wrote  against  the  fanatical  convulsion- 
aries  of  St.  Medard,  and  proved  that  ther« 
was  nothing  pre^matural  in  their  exhi- 
bitions. It  is  to  Hecquet's  Trait^  de  la 
Saign^e  that  Le  Sage  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  ridicule  of  Sangrado. 

HEDELIN.    See  Aubionac. 

HEDENGER,  (John  Reinhard,)  t^ 
learned  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Stutt- 
gard,  in  1684.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  civil  and  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  GiesseUj  and  was  afterwards 
nominated  preacher  to  the  court,  and 
consistorial  counsellor.  He  died  in  1764. 
He  wrote,  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Psalms, 
and  on  the  New  Testament,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  pf  The  Bible,  with  cor- 
rections of  the  version  in  common  use. 

HEDERICUS,  or  HEDERICH,  (Ben- 
jamin,)  a  learned  philologist,  born  in 
1675  at  Giethen,  in  Misnia,  and  educated 
at  the  school  of  Grimma,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  Wittemberg. 
After  being  employed  as  a  private  tutor 
for  more  than  six  years,  he  was  invited 
to  be  teacher  in  the  school  of  a  monastery 
near  Magdeburg,  where  h^  remained  tiU 
1705,  when  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  school  of  Grossennagen,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1 74 8.  The  most  important 
of  hu  works  are,  Notitia  Auctorum  Antir 
qua  et  Media ;  Progymnasmata  Linguae 
Oraecae ;  Progymnasmata  LinguaeLatinse ;. 
Fasti  Consulares  Romani ;  Reales  Schul- 
Lexicon ;  Lexicon  Manuaje  Graecum ; 
Grundlicbes  Mythologisches  Lexicon ; 
Lexicon  Manuale  Latino-Germanicum. 
His  Greek  Lexicon,  firg^  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1722,  has  been  several  times 
republished  in  this  country.  It  was  also 
much  improved  by  Emesti,  Leipsic,  1767. 
Hedericus  also  published  an  edition  of 
Empedocles  de  Sjphaerft,  with  his  own 
notes,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Septimius 
Florens,  Dresden,  1711. 

HEDGES,  (Sir  Charles,)  a  civilian  and 
statesman,  educated  at  Magdalen  hall  and 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  commenced 
M.A.  May  31, 1673,  and  LL.D.  June  26, 
1675.  In  1686  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor and  vicar-general  of  Rochester,  and 
soon  afler  master  of  the  faculties,  judge 
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of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  of  whicb 
Sir  Richard  Raines  was  dispossessed,  and 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court  of  Canter* 
bury.  In  1608  he  reeeived  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  served  in  parliament 
from  1701  to  1713.  *  He  was  advanced 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  November  5,  1700,  under  William 
I II.,  and  again.  May  2, 1 702,  under  Anne. 
It  wai  he  taat  drew  up  the  much-debated 
act  of  abjuration  in  1701.  The  Tories 
procured  his  promotion  to  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  ,*  the  Whigs,  however, 
prevailed  on  queen  Anne  to  dismiss  him 
n-om  that  trust  in  1706,  He  died  in 
1714. 

HEDIO,  (Caspai,)  one  of  the  early 
Reformers,  bom  in  1495,  at  Etlingen, 
in  the  marquisate  of  Baden,  and  educated 
at  Friburg,  and  at  Basle,  where  he  studied 
divinity,  and  commenced  doctor  of  philo- 
sophy and  divinity  about  1 520.  He  next 
became  preacher  at  the  principal  church 
at  Ments,  until  the  violence  of  persecu- 
tion obliged  him  to  go  to  Strasburgh  in 
1523,  where,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  he  cooperated  with  Ciq)ito  and 
Bucer.  In  1543  Herman,  bishop  of 
Cologne,  wishing  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  in  his  diocese,  invited 
thither  Bucer  and  Hedio,  who  were  very 
successful,  until  driven  away  by  the  em- 
peror and  the  Spaniards.  Iiedio  esciqied 
with  much  difficulty  to  Strasburgh,  where 
he  compo«ed  most  of  his  works,  and  where 
he  diea  in  1552.  His  original  works, 
enumerated  by  Melchior  Adam,  are  theo- 
logical, historical,  and  philological;  be- 
sides which  he  translated  into  German, 
the  histories  of  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and 
Hegesippus,  St  Chrysostom's  HomiUes, 
the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  and 
many  other  works. 

HEDLINGER,  (John  Charles,)  a  cele- 
brated artist  and  die-cutter,  bom  in  the 
canton  of  Schweitz  in  1691.  In  1709 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  William 
Craver,  director  of  the  mint  at  Sion,  by 
whose  help  he  made  a  rapid  progress. 
Having  heard  of  the  celebrated  medallist, 
Ferdinand  Saint  Urbain,  of  Nancy,  he 
repaired  to  that  artist,  who  proposed  to 
carry  him  with  him  to  Italy;  but,  as 
He^inger  preferred  visiting  Paris,  he 
proceeded  thither  in  1 717,  and  there  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Charles  Roettiers, 
medallist  to  Louis  XV.,  and  of  Nicholas 
de  Launai,  who  engaged  him  to  execute 
some  medals  for  the  king.  In  1718, 
after  residing  eighteen  months  at  Paris, 
he  proceeded  to  Sweden,  where  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  mint  by  Charles 
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XII.  In  1723  he  was  invited  toRwsiu, 
to  be  medallist  to  Peter  the  Great,  but 
this  o£Per  be  declined.  In  1726  be  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  Italy,  and  con- 
tinued nis  tour  as  far  as  Naples.  While 
he  was  at  Rome  he  executed  a  medal  of 
Benedict  XIII.  After  visiting  Venice, 
he  proceeded,  through  Germany,  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  a  year 
ana  a  half^  and  then  returned  to  Stock- 
holm. The  empress  of  Russia  having 
requested  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  permit 
him  to  come  to  Petersburg  for  a  limited 
period,  he  went  thither  in  173d,  and 
naving  struck  an  excellent  likeness  of 
her  imperial  majesty,  he  returned,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  loaded  with  favours,  to 
Stockholm.  In  1 748  he  went  to  Nurem- 
berg to  execute  the  medals  distributed  as 
prizes  by  the  academy  of  Berlin,  for 
which  he  received  first  impressions  of 
each  in  gold,  and  was  elected  a  member. 
He  died  in  1771.  All  his  medals  were 
engraved  and  published  in  Switzerland 
by  M.  Mecheln,  under  the  title  of  CEuvres 
de  Chevalier  Hedlinger,  &c.  1776,  fol.| 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his 
life.  A  Catalogue  raisonn6  of  his  medals 
may  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of  I.  C. 
Fuesslin's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Artists. 
HED  WIG,  (John,)  an  eminent  botanut, 
bom  in  1730,  at  Cronstadt,  in  Transyl- 
Tania,  and  educated  at  the  public  school 
of  Posen,  or  Presburff,  in  Hungary,  at 
Zittau,  in  Lusatia,  and  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic  In  1756  he  was  admitted  into 
the  family  of  Bose,  the  botanical  professor, 
and  in  1759  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  went  to  settle  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from 
Koehler,  of  Dresden,  an  excellent  com- 
pound microscope,  in  the  application  of 
which  he  became  extremely  skilful.  He 
also,  at  the  age  of  forty,  learnt  to  make 
cokiiired  drawings  of  the  objects  which 
he  discovered.  In  1778  he  published  an 
account,  in  German,  in  the  Leipsic  Mis- 
cellany of  Physics  and  Natural  History, 
of  various  Mosses.  In  1781  he  removed 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  published  his  capital 
work,  Fundamentum  Historise  Naturalis 
^uscoram  Frondosorum,  4to,  Pars  I. 
1782 ;  Pars  II.  1783.  In  1784  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  town  guards ; 
two  years  afterwards  he  was  nominated 
extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  university;  and  in  1789  was  made 
•rdinary  professor  of  botany,  with  the 
anperintendence  of  the  physic  garden. 
He  died  in  1799,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
Idi  age.  His  name  has  been  botanically 
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honoured  by  the  appellation  of  He^- 
wigia  baUamifera  given  to  an  evergreen 
tree  in  the  forests  of  Hispaniola.  Hia 
writings  are  chiefly  in  German.  A  post- 
humous work,  entitled  Species  Muscorum 
Frondosorum,  4to,  with  plates,  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1801,  by  Frederic 
Sell  waegrichen.— He  left  two  sons ;  one  an 
eminent  painter  at  Magdeburg ;  another, 
Roman  us  Adolphus  Hedwig,  M.D. 
known  for  several  botanic^lpublicationB. 

HEEDE,  (Vigor,  and  William  van,) 
two  Dutch  painters,  brothers,  bom  at 
Fumes,  the  former  in  1659,  the  latter  in 
1660.  They  studied  for  several  years  in 
Italy;  Vigor  retumed  to  Furnes,  but 
William  remained  at  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  extraordinary  encouragement. 
He  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  Vienna, 
and  was  employed  by  other  princes  of 
Germany.  Vigor  died  in  1708,  and 
William  in  1728. 

HEEM,  (John  David  de,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1600,  and  instmcted 
by  his  father  David,  also  a  painter. 
The  objects  on  which  he  employed  his 
pencil  were  those  of  still  life,  such  as 
flowers,  fraits,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 

§  lasses,  musical  instruments,  carpets,  and 
le  like.  In  representing  these,  no  one 
ever  approachea  nearer  to  the  reality 
than  he ;  such  was  the  freshness  of  his 
colouring,  the  neatness  of  his  touch,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  finish.  He  particu- 
larly excelled  in  imitating  the  light  re- 
flected from  crystal  vessels  on  the  illu- 
minated side.  The  objects  he  chose  had 
likewise  intrinsic  beauty,  and  he  grouped 
them  with  good  taste.  He  died  m  1674. 
—His  son  Cornelius  was  a  painter  of 
merit,  though  not  equal  to  his  father. 

HEEMSKERK,  (James  van,)  an  emi- 
nent naval  commander,  born  at  Amster- 
dam. In  1596  he  accompanied  William 
Barentson  in  a  voyage  for  discovering  a 
north-east  passage  to  China.  In  1607 
he  was  sent  as  vice-admiral,  with  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  to  cruise  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
he  met  with  the  admiral  D'Avila,  with 
nine  galleons  and  twelve  ships  of  war« 
The  Spanish  admiral,  confident  in  the 
superior  bulk  and  force  of  his  ships, 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  an  attack,  till 
Heemskerk  bore  down,  and  commenced 
the  engagement  The  second  broadside 
from  D'Avila's  ship  carried  off  his  leg^ 
and  he  expired  soon  after,  exhorting  his 
men  to  perform  their  duty.  Their  efforts 
were  so  successful,  that  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral was  killed,  his  son  was  made  prisoner, 
and  many  of  their  ships  were  oumt  oi 
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fcunk.  The  body  of  Heemskerk  was 
brought  home,  and  buried  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  old  church  of  Amsterdam, 
where  a  sumptuous  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

HEEMSKI RCR.    See  Ubmskbrck. 

HEERBRAND,  (James,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Nuremberg  in 
1521,  and  educated  at  Ulm,  and  at  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bugen- 
hagius,  and  other  divines.  In  1544  he 
was  appointed  a  deacon  at  Tubingen; 
but  when,  in  1548,  the  imperial  edict 
was  issued,  which  enjoined  the  observance 
of  the  Interimf  he  was  one  of  those  who 
refused  to  receive  that  system ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  post  of  deacon,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  exercising  the  ministerial  function ;  but, 
in  lo50,  upon  the  accession  of  prince 
Christopher  to  the  dukedom,  he  was  re- 
instateo  in  his  office,  and  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Herrenberg.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  nominated  to  attend  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  repaired  to  that 
city  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of 
Mf'irtemberg.  In  1556  he  was  invited 
by  Charles  marquis  of  Baden  to  super- 
intend the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran 
religion  and  discipline  throughout  the 
dominions  of  that  prince ;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  Tubingen,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
theological  professor.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  pastor  of  Tubingen,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  churches  in  the  district 
of  that  city ;  and  was  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  counsellor  to  the  duke,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  He  died  in  1 600. 
Besides  his  Compendium  Theologiss,  he 
left  behind  him  numerous  Dissertations, 
Sermons,  practical  pieces,  controvernal 
treatises,  &c.  in  Latin  and  German. 

HEERE,  (Lucas  de,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Ghent  in  153^,  was  the  son  of  John 
de  Heere,  the  best  statuary  of  his  time ; 
and  of  Anne  Smyters,  who  had  a  most 
surprising  genius  for  painting  landscapes 
in  miniature.  Having,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  parents,  learned  to  design  and 
handle  the  pencil  with  ease  and  freedom, 
he  was  placed  with  Francis  Floris,  and 
pn  quitting  his  school  travelled  to  France, 
where  he  was  employed  for  some  years 
by  the  court,  in  drawing  designs  for 
tapestry.  He  painted  an  altar-piece  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ghent,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  on  the  folding  doors  is  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper ;  and  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  he  painted  an  altar-piece  repre- 
tenting  the  Resurrection.  He  resided  for 
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several  years  in  England,  where  many  of 
his  portraits  of  the  nobility  are  still  pre* 
served,  and  much  esteemed ;  such  as  lady 
Jane  Grey,  lord  Damley,  husband  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  Frances  dnchess 
of  Suffolk.  He  also  painted  an  excellent 
portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in 
1584. 

HEERKENS,  (Gerard  Nicholas,)  a 
physician  and  poet,  bora  at  Groningen 
m  1728.  In  1760  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  that  period,  and  seems  to  hare 
joined  the  cultivation  of  the  modem 
Italian  with  that  of  the  classics.  He 
wrote,  DeValetudine  Literatorum  Poema; 
Satyra  de  Moribus  Parhisioram  et  Frisise ; 
De  Officio  Medici  Poema;  Iter  Venetum ; 
which  he  published  at  Venice,  when  on 
his  tour  in  1760,  and  which  displays  the 
feeling,  taste,  and  sentiment  of  a  refined 
scholar.  At  Rome  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Arcadi,  and  published, 
Marii  Curulli  Gronineensis  Satyni,  8vo. 
In  this  his  satire  is  vree  and  poignant, 
and  his  Latin  uncommonly  pure.  In 
1764  he  published  his  NotabiHa,  2  books ; 
and  two  more  under  the  same  title  in 
1770.  His  other  publications  are,  Anni 
Rustici  Januarius,  and  Aves  Frisicse,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  Ovidian  style,  and 
with  a  happy  imitation  of  that  poet^  ten 
different  species  of  birds.  He  died  in 
1801. 

HEERMAN.     See  Herman. 

HEGEL,  (George  William  Frederic,) 
a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Stuttgard 
in  1770,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasiuni 
there,  and  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had 
for  his  class-fellow  the  illustrious  Schel- 
line.  Upon  being  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  philosophy  he  became  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1800,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  first  proceeded  ta 
Jena,  where  he  composed  nis  essay  Der 
Orbitis  Planetamm,  Jense,  1801,  and 
shortly  afterwards  his  first  philosophical 
work,  entitled,  On  the  Difference  of  the 
Systems  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Schelling  in  con*' 
ducting  the  Critical  Journal  of  Science, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  article,  On 
Faith  and  Science,  which  contains  a  re- 
view of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Jacobi, 
and  Fichte.  In  1806  he  succeeded 
Schelling  as  lecturer,  with  whose  system 
he  now  for  the  first  time  openly  avowed 
his  dissatisfaction.  He  next  published 
his  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  at  Bamberg, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Jena.     In  1808  he  was  invited  to  preside 
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over  the  gymnasium  of  Nuremberg.  In 
,  1812  he  published  his  Logic.  In  1816 
he  was  appointed  to  the  ciiair  of  philo- 
feophv  at  Heidelberg.  By  the  publication 
of  uie  EncyclopsMUa  of  Philosophical 
Sciences,  in  1817,  his  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  was  established,  and  he  was 
invited  to  fill  the  chair  at  Berlin,  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Fichte  in  1814.  He  died  of  cholera  in 
November  1831. 

HEGESIPPUS,  the  earliest  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  bom  towards  the  com- 
*'  mencement  of  the  second  century.  He 
'\  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  became  a  convert 
to  the  Christian  faith.  He  came  to  Rome 
p  while  Anicetus  was  bishop,  most  probably 
in  168,  and  continued  there  till  Eleuthe- 
rius  was  chosen  to  that  office,  in  177. 
He  died  about  180.  Of  the  five  books 
of  which  his  ecclesiastical  history  con- 
listed^  there  now  remain  only  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Eusebius,  and  one 
more  in  Photius*s  Codex.  To  Hegesippus, 
likewise,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
A  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  has 
been  often  published,  and  particularly  at 
Cologne  in  1559,  with  the  notes  of  Gual- 
terus^  It  is  also  inserted  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr. 

HEGIUS,  (Alexander,)  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Munster,  was  instmcted  in 
classical  literature  by  Rodolphus  Agricola, 
and  became,  about  1475,  rector  of  the 
school  of  Deventer,  where  he  had  Erasmus 
fa*  a  pupil,  to  whom,  though  he  was  not 
deeply  skilled  in  the  language,  he  im- 
parted the  elements  of  Greek.  According 
to  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Hallam,  (Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p. 
178,  note,)  Hegius  was  probably  the  first 
on  tbis  side  of  the  Alps  who  published  a 
Greek  ^mmar.  A  copy  of  this  rare 
book  is  m  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  word  rvfrro»  in  all 
its  moods  and  tenses,  with  Latin  explana- 
tions in  Gothic  letters.  Tlie  school  of 
Deventer  attained  great  celebrity  under 
the  direction  of  Hegius,  who  held  it  for 
^rty  years.  He  wrote.  Dialogues,  De 
"  Sdentia  et  eo  quod  scitur,  contra  Acade- 
micoe ;  De  Tribus  Anime  Generibus ;  De 
Ph^sidi;  De  Rhetoric^ ;  De  Arte  et  In- 
enii.  He  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  De 
Aurelk  Mediocritate. 

HEIDANUS,  (Abraham,)  a  learned 
Protestant  divine,  bora  in  1597  at  Fra- 
kenthaly  in  the  palatinate,  and  educated 
at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Leyden,  where  he 
was  appointed  to  the  theolo^cal  chair, 
Croui  which  he  was  degraded  m  1676  for 
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advocating  the  system  of  his  friend  Des- 
cartes, in  preference  to  that  of  Aristotle. 
He  died  m  1678.  He  was  author  of  a 
System  of  Divinity ;  An  Examination  of 
the  Remonstrant's  Catechism;  DeOrig^ine 
Erroris;  Tlie  Cause  of  God  maintained 
against  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians» 

HEIDEGGER,  (John  Henry,)  a  Swiss 
Protestant  divine,  bora  at  Ursevellon, 
near  Zurich,  in  1633.  He  was  first  a 
teacher  of  Hebrew  and  philosophy  atHei« 
delberg,then  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Steinfiirt,  and  lastly  of  morality 
and  divinity  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in 
1 698.  He  published,  Exercitatiunes  se- 
lectee de  Historic  sacrA  Patriarcliaram; 
De  Ratione  Studioram  Opuscula  Atirea  $ 
Tumulus  Tridentini  Conciliij  Historia 
Papatfis.  There  are  also  ascribed  to  hini 
a  tract,  De  Peregrinationibus  Religiosis; 
and  A  System  of  Divinity,  1700,  foL 

HEIDEGGER,  (John  James,)  a  sin^ 
gular  adventurer,  bora  in  1659  at  Zurich, 
where  his  father  was  a  minister;  but 
in  consequence  of  an  intrigtie  he  left 
his  country,  and,  when  fifly  years  old, 
came  to  England  on  a  negotiation  for  the 
Svriss.  His  embassy  failed,  and  with  it 
his  resources,  so  that  he  engaged  as  a 

Srivate  soldier  in  the  guards.  His  con- 
uct  and  address,  however,  were  such, 
that  he  soon  gained  the  attention  of  his 
superiors,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of 
The  Swiss  Count,  by  which  name  he  ii 
noticed  in  the  Tatler.  By  means  of  his 
friends,  who  were  numerous  in  the  fa- 
shionable world,  he  raised  a  subscription 
in  1709  to  furaish  the  opera  of  Thom}Tis, 
which  was  performed  at  the  Hay  market 
with  great  success.  George  II.,  who  was 
fond  of  operas,  patronized  him,  and  he 
soon  obtained  the  management  of  the 
Opera-house  in  the  Haymarket,  and  pre^ 
siaed  over  the  masquerades,  and  was 
made  master  of  the  revels.  Thus  conn 
tenanced  by  the  king,  flattered  by  the 
nobility,  and  courted  by  all,  he  contri* 
buted  to  the  amusement  of  the  public,  as 
the  arbiter  elegantiarum.  But  while  he 
raised  an  annual  income  of  5000/.,  he 
expended  his  money  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  and  in  acts  of  extensive  charity. 
When  discoursing  on  the  most  ingenious 
nations  in  Europe,  he  claimed  the  pre-emi- 
nence for  his  own,  and  said,  **  1  was  bora 
a  Swiss,  and  came  to  Enrland  without  a 
farthing,  where  I  have  found  means  to 
ffain  5000/.  a-year,  and  to  spend  it.  Now, 
I  defy  the  most  able  Englisnman  to  go  to 
Switzerland,  and  either  to. gain  that  in- 
come, or  to  spend  it  there."  He  died  in 
1749. 
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HEIL,  (Daniel  van,)  a  painter,  born 
at  BruMels  in  1604.  Hia  landscapes  were 
greatly  admired,  especially  those  in  whick 
objects  of  terror  predominated,  as  repre- 
sentations of  conflagrations,  and  houses 
on  fire,  which  he  depicted  with  terrific 
truth  and  exactness.  He  occasionally 
painted  winter  pieces.  Houbraken  speaks 
nighly  of  his  painting  of  the  Burning  of 
S(^om,  and  the  Destruction  of  Troy.  He 
died  in  1662.— His  brother,  John  Baptist 
VAN,  bom  at  Brussels  in  1609,  painted 
several  pictures  for  the  churches  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  a  successful  portrait 
painter. — Another  brother,  Leon  a  an  van, 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1603,  was  a  distin- 
guished painter  of  flowers  and  insects, 
which  he  described  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness, in  an  exquisite  manner.  He 
was  also  an  architect  and  engraver. 

HEIN,  (Peter,)  a  Dutchman,  who  from 
obscuritv  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
fleets  of  his  country.  He  defeated  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  1626, 
and  was  killed  off*  Dunkirk  in  an  action 
with  the  French  in  1629.  The  States  of 
Holland  honoured  him  with  a  public 
funeral,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Delft. 

HEINECCIUS,  (John  Theophilus,)  a 
German  lawyer,  bom  at  Eisenberg  in 
1681,  and  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  at 
Halle,  where  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1710,  and  of  law  in  1721, 
with  the  tide  of  counsellor.  In  1724  he 
was  invited  to  Franeker ;  and  three  years 
after  he  accepted  the  law-professorship 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1733,  when  he  resumed  the 
chair  at  Halle.  He  died  in  1741.  His 
principal  storks  are,  Antiquitatum  Bo- 
manonim  Jurispradentiam  illustranlium 
Syntagma ;  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secun- 
dum Ordinem  Institutionum  et  Pandect- 
arum  ;  Elementa  Philosophise  Rationalis 
et  Moralis,  quibus  prsmissa  Historia 
Philosophica ;  Historia  Juris  Civilis,  Ro- 
mani  ac  Germanicl ;  Elementa  Juris 
Naturae  et  Gentium,  (this  was  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Turabull);  Funda- 
mentaStyli  Cultioris;  often  reprinted,with 
notes  by  Gesner  and  others.  His  works 
were  published  collectively  at  Geneva  in 
1744,  8  vols,  4to. — His  brother,  John 
Michael,  deacon  of  the  church  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  at  Goslar,  who  was 
bom  in  1674,  and  died  in  1722,  wrote 
many  works  of  reputation  m  bis  count ry» 
among  which  is  his  Account  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Goslar  and  the  neighbouring 
places ;  and  his  View  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  Greek  Church. 
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HEINECKEN,  (Christiaii  Hemy,)  m, 
child  celebrated  for  wonderful  preeocity  at 
intellect, was  bora  at  Lubeck,  Feb.  6, 1 721, 
and  died  there  June  27,  1726.  He  had 
scarcely  completed  his  first  year  when  b« 
could  recite  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  the  five  hockz  of  Moses ;  at  thirtees 
months  he  knew  the  history  of  tlie  Oid 
Testament,  and  the  New  at  fourteen  ;  in 
his  thutiedi  month  he  knew  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  g^ograpby, 
anatomy,  the  use  of  maps,  and  nearly 
8000  Latm  words.  Before  the  end  of 
his  third  vear  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Denmark,  and  the 
genealogy  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope ;  in  his  fourth  ^ear  he  had  learned 
the  doctrines  of  divinity,  with  their  prooft 
from  the  Bible,  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  the 
institutes,  almost  the  whole  Orbis  Pictus 
of  Comenius,  whence  he  had  derived  all 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
arithmetic,  and  the  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean empires  and  kingdoms.  He  also 
spoke  German,  Latin,  French,  and  Low 
Dutch.  There  is  a  dissertation  on  this 
child,  puUished  by  M.  Martini  at  Lubeck, 
in  1730,  addressed  to  M.  de  Sebfineich, 
Heinecken's  tutor,  who  had  published  an 
account  of  him  in  voL  v.  of  The  Republia 
of  Letters. 

HEINECKEN,  (Charies  Henry,)  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Lobeck 
in  1706,  was  an  eminent  writer  on  the 
history  of  typography  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  became  privy  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  wrote,  Id^  g^erale 
d'une  Collection  complete  d'Estampes, 
Lips.  1771,  8vo,  which  contains  much 
interesting  information  relative  to  the 
first  typographical  attempts,  with  fiu>- 
simile  engravings  of  the  pictures  in  the 
early  block  books.  He  also  published  a 
German  translation  of  Longinus,  and 
Galerie  Royale  de  Dresde,  2  vob,  foL ; 
and  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,  dont  nout 
avons  des  Estampes.    He  died  in  1792, 

HEINSE,  (John  James  William,)  a 
German  poet  and  writer  on  the  fine  arts, 
bom  at  Langewiesen,  near  llmenau,  in 
Thurin^ia,  in  1746,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Jena.  He  then  settled  at 
Erfurt,  where,  encouraged  by  Widaad, 
he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by 
a  translation  of  Petronius,  which  wat 
followed  by  La'idion,  or  the  EleusiniaQ 
Mysteries.  His  next  production  was  a 
prose  translation  of  Tasso*s  Jerusalem, 
and  another  of  Ariosto's  Orlando,  both  ti 
which  he  executed  during  his  residence 
in  Italy.  In  1787  he  piiblished  his  ro- 
mance of  Ardinghello,  or  the  Unfcnrtuaate 
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lalanch,  in  which,  mixed  with  maxims  of 
an  immoral  nature,  are  many  profound 
and  just  ohservations  on  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture.  He  died  in  1803. 
He  wrote  also.  Dialogues  on  Music ;  an 
account  of  the  principal  pictures  of  the 
Diiaseldorf  Gallery,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  Gleim ;  a  romance,  entitled,  Anastasius, 
nnd  anoUier  entitled,  Hildegard  of  Ho- 
henthal.  A  hiographical  notice  of  him 
is  given  by  Lautsch,  in  the  Zf itgenossen, 
ToL  ii. 

HEINSIUS,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent 
scholar  and  critic,  horn  at  Ghent  in  1580, 
and  educated  at  the  Hague,  in  Zealand, 
and  at  Franeker,  where  he  displayed 
great  abilities.  He  then  went  to  Ley  den, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  made 
Greek  professor,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
his  friend  and  instructor,  Joseph  Scalieer, 
in  the  professorship  of  politics  and  his- 
tory. He  died  in  1655.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man  of  extensive  learning 
and  great  application,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  correct  taste,  and  sound  judgment^ 
He  not  only  enriched  by  hu  labours 
Siiiiis  I  talicus,  Theocritus,  Hesiod,  Seneca, 
Homer,  Theoplu'astus,  Hesychius,  Livy, 
Ovid,  Terence,  Horace,  &c,  but  he  wrote 
also  some  proee  works,  abounding  with 
wit  and  chaste  satire.  He  was  honoured 
and  respected  by  Gustavua  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  pope 
Urban  VIII. :  he  is  also  spoken  of  in  the 
Ugbest  terms  by  the  most  learned  writers 
of  his  age. 

HEINSIUS,  (Nicholas,)  son  of  the 
praceding,  bom  at  Ley  den  in  1620,  was 
tminent  as  a  poet  and  critic,  and  deserved 
the  flatteriitf  appellation  of  the  Swan  of 
Holland.  Thoueh  employed  in  affairs 
of  state,  he  edited  Virgu,  Ovid,  Valerius 
flaccus,  Claudian,  &c.  His  poems  were 
often  reprinted ;  the  best  edition  is  that 
d  Amsterdam,  1666.    He  died  in  1681. 

HEINSIUS,  (Anthony,)  grand  pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  bom  in  1641.  He 
was  in  the  service  of  William  prince  of 
Orange,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
negotiator  in  France,  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  whose  power  he  afterwards  directed 
all  the  energies  of  his  country.  During 
tbe  thirty  years  in  which  he  was  grand 
pensionary  he  displayed  great  vigour  of 
nind ;  but  in  pursuance  of  his  views  of 
humbling  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
brought  gr«at  difficulties  and  immense 
debts  upon  Holland,  so  that  the  people 
hailed  his  retirement  from  power  with 
exulution.     He  died  in  1720. 

HEISTER,  (Laurence,)  a  celebrated 
physician,  surgeon,  anatomist,  and  bo- 
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tanist,  bom  at  Frankfort^on-the-Maine 
in  1683.  He  was  educated  in  several 
German  universities,  and  in  1706  studied 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Amsteraam  under 
Ruysch,  and  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave 
and  his  eminent  colleagues.  In  1710  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Altorl;  whence,  in  1 720,  he  removed  to 
Helmstadt,  where  ha  became  physician, 
with  the  title  of  Aulic  Counsellor,  as 
usual,  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  as  well 
as  professor  of  medicine,  and  afterwards 
of  surgery  and  botany.  He  died  in  1758. 
His  Compendium  Anatomicum,  8vo,1717, 
superseded  all  that  had  been  previously 
in  use  in  the  schools,  and  went  througn 
numerous  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  most  of  the  modem  languages.  His 
Institutions  of  Surgery,  also  published  in 
German  in  1718,  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and  most  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  In  1741  he  came  forth  as 
the  professed  adversary  of  Linnaeus,  in 
his  Meditationes  et  Anlmadveraiones  in 
novum  Systema  Botanicum  sexuale  Lin- 
nsei.  In  1748,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
like to  the  Linnaean  principles,  he  pub- 
lished a  Systema  Plantarum  generale  ex 
Fructificatione,  cui  annectuntur  Regulse 
ejusdem,  de  Nominihus  Plantarum,  a 
celeb.  Linn^ei  longd  diversse.  This  sys- 
tem is  allied  to  that  of  Boerhaave.  In 
1753  he  published  in  fol.  a  description  of 
the  Amaryllis  Orientalis  of  Linnseus, 
which  he  names  Brunsvigia,  after  his 
sovereign. 

HELE,  (Thomas,)  bom  in  Gloucester- 
shire about  1740,  served  in  the  army, 
especially  in  Jamaica,  and  at  the  peace 
of  1763  travelled  through  Italy,  and  in 
1770  settled  at  Paris.  He  became  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
that  he  wrote  some  plays,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause  on  the  Paria 
tlieatres.  His  comedies  are  full  of  plot, 
and  are  lively  and  interesting,  and  the 
dialogue  is  pleasing  and  expressed  with 
elegance.  He  died  in  1780.  His  Juge- 
ment  de  Midas,  and  his  Amant  Jaloux, 
are  greatly  esteemed  by  French  writers. 

HELENA,  (St.)  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  and  mother  of  the  great  Con- 
stantino, was  born  of  obsciu'e  parents  in 
Bithynia.  When  divorced  by  the  mai^* 
riage  of  her  husband  with  Theodora, 
Maximilian's  daughter,  she  retired  from 
the  court ;  but  the  elevation  of  her  son  to 
the  throne  restored  her  to  the  honours  of 
her  rank,  which  she  adorned  by  devotion 
and  Christian  charity.  She  was  the 
founder  of  various  churches,  and  in  her 
travels  into  the  Holy  Land  she  is  said  to 
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have  discovered  the  true  CroM.  $be 
died  in  the  arms  of  her  son  in  328,  in  the 
eightieth  y^ar  of  heraee,and  was  interred 
in  the  imperial  mausoleum  at  Rome. 

H^LIODORUS,  bishop  of  Tricca,  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  fourth  century,  bom  at 
Emesa,  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  author  of 
the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Cliariclea, 
which  was  condemned  by  a  synod  of 
bishops.  It  was  the  first  work  translated 
by  Amyot 

HELIODOllUS,  of  Larissa,  a  Greek 
mathematician,  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  optics,  of  which  a  fragment  was 
Jtublished  at  Florence,  in  Greek  and 
«atin,  1673,  4to,  and  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  same  by  Eenazio  Danti,  with 
his  edition  of  Euclid^  Optics.  It  was 
inserted  bv  Dr.  Thomas  Gate,  in  hisOpus- 
cula  Mytholoeica.  Tlie  most  complete 
edition  of  Heiiodorus's  Optics  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
1657,  4to,  with  illustrative  notes  by  Eras- 
mus Bartholin. 

HELIOGABALUS,  (Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,)  succeeded  to  the  Roman 
empire  on  the  death  of  Macrinus,  when 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Though 
popular  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
became  cruel,  vindictive,  and  licentious, 
and  was  assassinated  March  10,  222. 

HELL,  (Maximilian,)  a  learned  astro- 
nomer, born  in  1720,  at  Chemnitz,  in 
Hungary,  and  first  educated  at  Neusol. 
Having  in  1738  entered  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  by  them  to  the 
college  of  Vienna.  In  1744  and  1745 
he  studied  the  mathematics  under  Froc- 
lich,  and  not  only  assisted  Franz,  the 
astronomer  of  the  Jesuits'  observatory,  in 
his  labours,  but  also  in  arranging  the 
museum  for  experimental  philosophy. 
At  the  same  time  he  publisned  a  new 
edition  of  Crivellius's  Arithmetica  nume- 
ralis  et  literalis,  as  a  text^book.  In  1746 
and  1747  he  taught  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  school  of  Leutschau,  in  Hungary* 
In  1750  he  published,  Adjumentum 
Memorise  ManualeChronologico-genealo- 
gico-historicum,  which  has  since  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  and 
of  which  an  enlarged  edition  appeared 
in  1774.  In  1751  and  1752  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Clausenburff,  where  he  published  his  Ele- 
menta  Aritnmeticse.  He  then  returned 
to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  astronomer 
and  director  of  the  new  observatory. 
From  1757  to  1767  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  astronomical  observations,  and 
calculations  for  the  Ephemerides,  each 
volume  of  which,  puolished  annually, 
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contained  evident  proofs  of  his  assiduity. 
About  the  same  time  he  published  An 
Introduction  towards  the  useful  employ- 
ment of  Artificial  Magnets.  •  In  1769  he 
was  chosen  by  Christian  VII.  king  of 
Denmark,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  an  island  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near 
Wardoehuus.  In  1770  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  and  superintended  the  building 
of  a  new  observatory  at  Erlau,  in  Hun- 
gary, at  the  expense  of  the  bishop,  count 
Charles  of  Esterhazy.     He  died  in  1792. 

H  E  L  L  A  M  C  U  S,  of  Mitylene,  an 
ancient  Greek  historian,  bom  b.c.  496. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  earliest  Kings 
of  various  Nations,  and  the  Founders  of 
Cities;  which  is  mentioned  by  several  "* 
ancient  authors,  but  is  not  extant  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  (L  97.) 

HELLOT,  (John,)  a  French  chemist, 
born  in  1685.  From  1718  to  1732  he 
was  employed  as  the  compiler  of  the 
Gazette  de  France.  He  published  a 
translation  of  Schlutter*s  work  on  the 
Fusion  of  Ores,  and  on  Founderies,  in 
1750—1753,  2  vols,  4to,  with  notes.  His 
L'Art  de  la  Teinture  des  Laines  et  Etoffes 
de  Laine,  1750, 12mo,  is  the  first  treatise  i 
in  which  chemical  principles  are  applied 
to  the  practice  of  tne  att.  He  furnished' 
many  articles  to  the  M^moires  of  the' 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  some  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1740.  He  died 
in  1766. 

HELMBREKER,  (Theodore,)  a  pain- 
ter, born  at  Haerlem  m  1624.  He  was 
pupil  to  Peter  Gribber,  and  studied  in 
Italy,  and,  after  being  some  time  resident 
at  Haerlem,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1694.  His  pieces,  especially  in 
history  and  landscape,  are  mucn  admired* 

HELMICH,  (Werner,)  a  Dutch  Pro- 
testant  divine,  and  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Hol- 
land, was  bom  in  1551,  at  Utrecht, 
where  in  1579  he  was  chosen  pastor. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  a  depu- 
tation sent  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  request 
that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain, 
she  should  stipulate  for  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  United 
Provinces.  In  1582  he  was  the  first  who 
preached  that  religion  openly  in  the 
cathedral  of  Utrecht.  He  accepted  the 
pastoral  office  at  Amsterdam  m  1602, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1 608.  He 
wrote,  an  Analysis  of  the  Psalms,  Amst 
1641,  4to,  and  a  controversial  work 
against  Coster  the  Jesuit,  entitled,  Gladius 
Goliathif  much  commended  by  Voctius. .        i 
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-  HELMONT,  (John  Baptist  van,)  a 
learned  scholar  and  physician,  born,  of  a 
noble  family,  at  Brussels  in  1577.  He 
studied  at  Louvain,  but,  refusing  to  devote 
himself  to  divinity,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  medicine,  and  took  his  deCTees  in 
that  science.  H  is  application  to  chemical 
experiments,  and  to  the  investigation  of 
the  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants,  led  him  to 
Boperior  practice;  and  so  extraordinary 
were  some  of  his  cures  considered,  that 
he  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition  as 
a  magician  who  removed  human  diseases 
by  more  than  human  art.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  clearing  himself  from  the 
imputation,  and  retired  to  the  greater 

t  freedom  of  Holland,  where  he  died  in 
1644.  ''  He  was,"  says  Lobkowitz,  his 
biographer,  "pious,  learned,  famous,  a 
sworn  enemy  of  Galen  and  Aristotle. 
The  sick  never  languished  long  under  his 
hands,  being  always  killed  or  cured  in 
two  or  three  days.  '  He  was  sent  chiefly 
to  those  who  were  given  up  by  other 
physicians,  to  whose  great  gnef  and  in- 
dignation the  patients  were  often  unex- 
pectedly restored  to  health. "  His  works, 
chiefly  against  the  Peripatetics  and  Galen- 
iata,  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  1648, 
4to,  by  his  son,  FaANCis  Meacuaius, 
who  acquired  some  fame  as  a  physician, 
and  was  falsely  called  in  his  epitaph, 
'*  nU  patre  inferior."  He  died  in  1699. 
The  most  correct  edition  of  Van  Helmont's 
works  is  that  of  Elzevir,  1652.  From 
the  German  word  Gheist,  (spirit,)  ap- 
plied by  him  to  denote  the  air  on  which 
the  properties  of  the  Spa  water  depend, 
is  derived  the  word^of,  now  so  com- 
monly used. 
■  HELMONT,  (Matthew  van,)  apainter 

^  tf  Antwerp,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
the  representation  of  shops,  chemical 
luboratories,  markets,&c.  He  died  in  1726. 

HELOISE.  See  AIiailard. 
.  HELSHAM,  (Richard,)  professor  of 
phvsic  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
aniversity  of  Dublin,  was  the  author  of 
Popalar  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
published  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Robin- 
•on,  and  frequently  reprinted.  He  died 
in  1738.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Swift 

^  •  HELST,  (Bartholomew  van  der,)  a 
painter  of  Haerlem,  bom  in  1613.  His 
representation  of  the  train  bands  of  Am- 
sterdam was  much  admired  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  it  preserved  in  the  town-hall  of  that 
dty.    He  died  in  1670. 

HELVETIUS,  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  phy- 
I,  born  about  1661.    He  was  by  ac- 
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cident  at  Paris  when  a  violent  dysentery 
prevailed  there,,  and  his  remedies  proved 
so  successful  that  Louis  XIV.  presented 
him  with  1000  louis  d'or  for  the  dis- 
covery of  his  potent  medicine.  He  de- 
clarea  it  to  be  ipecacuanha.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Paris,  and  was  made 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
inspector-general  of  the  military  hospitals. 
He  died  in  1727.  He  left  some  works, 
the  best  known  of  which  is,  A  Treatise 
on  the  most  frequent  Maladies,  &c.,  Paris, 
1724,  2  vols,  8vo. 

HELVETIUS,  (John  Claude,)  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris  in  1685, 
was  first  physician  to  the  French  queen, 
counsellor  of  state,  and  member  of  several 
learned  academies.  He  cured  Louis  XV. 
of  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  gained  the 
confidence  and  good  opinion  not  only  of 
the  court,  but  of  the  poor,  by  his  skill, 
attention,  and  great  humanity.  He  pub- 
lished, Lld^e  g6n6rale  de  I'Economie 
Animale,  1722 ;  Principia  Physico- 
Medica,  in  Tironum  Medicinse  Gratiam 
conscripta.    He  died  in  1755. 

HELVETIUS,  (Claude  Adrian,)  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  under  father  Poi6e.  His  first 
production,  Del'Esprit,4to,  and  afterwards 
m  3  vols,  8vo,  1758,  exposed  him  to  the 
censure  of  the  parliament,  who  condemned 
his  publication  to  be  publicly  burnt 
Thus  dis^aced,  he  came  to  England  in 
1764,  and  the  next  year  he  visited  Prussia, 
where  Frederic  the  Great  honourably 
received  him.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Vor6.  As 
he  was  rich,  he  showed  himself  charit- 
able to  the  poor,  and  benevolent  to  all. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1771.  Besides  his 
book,  De  I'Esprit,  he  published  a  poem, 
Sur  le  Bonheur,  in  six, cantos,  written  in 
an  affected  style ;  De  I'Homme,  2  vols, 
8vo,  a  work  as  dangerous,  as  unphiloso- 
phical,  and  as  impious,  as  the  first,  though 
greatly  superior  to  it  in  style  and  diction ; 
and  the  Child  of  Natiure  improved  by 
Chance,  a  licentious  romance.  As  Hel- 
vetius  was  a  man  of  mild  manners,  and 
of  a  benevolent  disposition,  it  may  sur- 
prise us,  that  books  so  little  calculated  to 
improve  humanity  should  proceed  from 
his  pen.  His  treatise,  De  TEsprit,  is, 
indeed,  nothing  less  than  a  summary  of 
all  the  irreligious  doctrines  of  the  Ency- 
clop^die;  and  his  theory  of  jnorals  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  morality,  ridicules  the 

Sovemment  of  Divine  P'rovidence,  and 
enies  the  tmth  of  all  religion,  natural 
or  revealed. 
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HELVICUS,  (Christopher,)  professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages, 
and  of  divinity,  in  the  university  of  Oies- 
•en,  was  bom  in  1581,  at  Sprendlingen, 
near  Frankfort,  and  was  educated  at 
Marburg.  In  1605  he  was  chosen  to 
leach  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  college 
which  the  landgrave  had  recently  estii** 
blished  at  Giessen ;  and  which  the  year 
after  was  converted  into  an  nniverritv 
by  the  emperor,  who  endowed  it  wttb 
privileges.  He  was  ap^inted  divinity 
professor  in  161 0.  He  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age  in  1616,  and  his  loss  was  be- 
wailed by  the  German  poets  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  He  published  in  1609, 
his  Theatrum  Historicum,  sive  Chrono- 
logise  Systema  Novum,  of  which  there  is 
an  English '  translation  in  fol.  He  like- 
wise wrote  some  Latin  poems,  and  pub- 
lished several  Grammars  and  Lexicons. 
His  chronological  work  is  disfigured  by 
errors,  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  re- 
liance upon  the  forgeries  of  Annius  of 
Viterbo. 

HELYOT,  (Peter,  or  father  Hipiwly- 
tns,)  perhi^s  Elliot,  as  he  was  of  British 
extraction,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1660, 
and  became  in  1683  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Picpns,  near  Paris,  which  is  a 
branch  of  that  of  St  Francis.  He  wrote, 
A  History  of  Monastic  Orders,  religious^ 
and  military,  and  of  Secular  Congregationa 
of  both  Sexes,  8  vols,  4to.  The  four  last 
volumes  were  edited,  by  father  Louis,  the 
provincial  of  his  order,  with  the  assistance 
of  Maximilian  Bullot*  H^lyot  died  at 
the  convent  of  Picpua,  in  1716.  His 
View  of  the  Dying  Christian  has  been 
often  reprinted. 

HEM  ANS,  (Felicia  Dorolhea^)  a  lady 
distinguished  for  her  poetical  talents,  wa^ 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  1794.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Browne ;  and  in  her  childhood 
she  removed  with  her  parents  to  the 
neiffhboorhood  of  St.  Asaph,  in  North 
VfiUes.  She  married  at  a  very  early  ase ; 
but  after  the  birth  of  five  sons,  her 
subsequent  years  were  clouded  by  the 
estrangement  of  her  husband;  and  on  the 
death  of  her  mo&er,  with  whom  she  had 
resided,  she  broke  up  her  establbhment 
in  Wales,  and  removed  to  Wavertree,  a 
village  about  three  mfles  from  Liverpool ; 
finom  whence,  after  a  residence  of  about 
three  years,  (in  the  coivse  of  which  she 
visitea  Scodaad,  and  the  lakes  of  West- 
moreland, and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Wordsworth,)  she 
removed  to  Dublin,  where  she  died  in 
May  1835,  iu  the  forty-first  year  of  her 
age.  Her  first  efibrts  were  pubUsbed 
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when  she  was  only  thirteen;  and  her 
subsequent  poems,  Wallace,  Dartmoor, 
The  Kestoralion  of  the  Works  of  Art  to 
Italy,  and  her  Dramatic  Scenes,  were 
written  at  an  early  period ;  but  her  name 
did  not  begin  to  be  generally  known  till 
the  publication  of  her  Wel»h  Melodies, 
her  Siege  of  Valeneia,  and  the  scattered 
]ynes  wlrich  appeared  m  the  New  M*>nthly 
Magazine,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Campbell.  She  had  previously  eontri^ 
bated  a  series  of  prose  papers,  on  Foreign 
Literature,  to  Constable's  Edinburgh 
Magazine.  To  the  Siege  of  Valencia 
succeeded  rapidly  her  Forest  Sanctuary, 
her  Records  of  Woman,  her  Songs  of  the 
Affections,  her  National  Lyrics  and  Songs 
for  Music,  and  her  Scenes  and  Hymns  of 
Life,  and  an  unsuccessful  tragedy,  en- 
titled. The  Vespers  of  Palermo.  In  her 
earlier  works  she  followed  the  claasic 
model,  as  contradistinguished  fVom  the 
romantic ;  and  they  are  inferior  in  that 
polish  of  style  and  almost  gorgeous  rich- 
ness of  language,  in  which  her  matmrer 
compositions  are  set.  It  is  evident  that 
new  stores  of  thought  were  subscmiently 
opened  up  to  her,  in  a  more  extenoed  ac-' 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  Spam 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  by  a  profounder 
study  of  the  writings  of  Wordsworth^ 
Her  lyric  verses  are  superior  to  her  other 
poetical  compositions. 

HEMELAR,  (John,)  sometimes  called 
HAMBLAa,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  the 
Hague,  of  so  amiable  a  character  for  pro- 
bity and  disinterestedness  as  to  deserve 
to  be  compared,  says  Gronovius,  with  die 
Roman  Atticus.  He  resided  six  years  at 
Rome,  ill  the  palace  of  cardinal  Cesi,  and 
preferred  to  the  office  of  librarian  of  tiier 
Vatican  a  eanonry  in  the  cathedra)  of 
Antwerpi  He  devoted  himself  to  pollta 
literature  and  the-  science  of  medals,  and 
he  lived  in  friendly  intimacy  with  Gro- 
tius,  Lipsius,  and  other  endneiit  nsen. 
He  published  valuable  oommentaries  on' 
the  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors  hwA- 
Julius  Csssar  to  Jnstinian,  from  &•  cdblaet 
of  Arschot  and  Roeoxius.  Besides  M§ 
work,  which  is  now  very  rare,  though 
three  times  orinted,  he  wrote  poeAia  and* 
orations.     He  died  in  1640. 

HEMMERLIN,  or  MALLEOLUS, 
(Felix,)  a  canon  of  Zurieh,  bom  th«re  in' 
1389.  He  is  author  of  Opusetdb  VaiiB> 
scilieet  de  Nobilitate  et  Roeticitate  Dialo- 
gus ;  Varies  Oblectationis  Opascula,  &o.) 
comprised  in  a  folio  volume,  and  Ml  of 
coarse  humour. 

HEMMINGA,  (Sixtue  de,)  a  Dutbh 
mathematician,  bora  in  163d,  and 
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oated  at  Louvain,  where  he  chieflj  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  the 
mathematics,  and  particulariy  of  astro- 
nomyv  under  the  instructions  of  Reinier 
Gemma.  He  entered  the  lists  against 
the  champions  of  judicial  astrobgy,  and 
ahly  exposed  their  pretended  art  in  a 
treatise  entitled  Astroloeiae  Ratione  et 
Sxperienti^  refutatse  Liber^  Antwerp, 
1583,  4to.     He  died  in  1570. 

HEMMINGFORD,  (Walter  de,)  a 
learned  canon  of  Gisebuth,  or  Gisborough 
abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  England  from  1066  to  1308. 
The  work  is  respectable  for  accuracy 
and  exactness.  Ciale  published  it  in  htt 
Veteres  Scriptores;  and  Heame  edited  it 
in  1731,  Ozlord,  2  vols,  8to.  Hemming^ 
ford,  who  is  sometimes  called  Heming- 
buigh,  died  at  Gbborough  in  1347. 

HEMMINGIUS,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned 
Danish  divine,  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Laland, 
in  1613,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  where  he  continued 
five  years,  during  which  time  he  was  one 
of  Melancthon's  most  constant  auditors. 
He  then  returned  to  Denmark,  and 
was  appointed  mmister  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Copenhagen,  and 
prolessor  of  Hebrew  In  the  university. 
In  1557  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity*  and  immediatdy  afterwards  was 
made  professor  of  the  same  faculty  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1579  he  obtained  a 
canonrv  m  the  church  of  Roschild,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  in  1600.  He  was 
•o  fkr  from  heme  a  rigid  Lutheran,  that 
be  was  principidly  instmmental  in  ob- 
taining  a  decree  from  Frederic  IL  by 
which  his  subjeeta  were  forbidden  to  sign 
the  hmouM  Form,  of  Concord,  or  to  bring 
copist  of  it  into  his  dominions.  It  is  a 
blot  cm  his  character  that  he  approved  of 
and  commended  the  conduct  of  Calvin 
and  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in  putting 
Sarvetoa  to  death.  In  1586  Simon 
Goulart  published  A  Collection  of  his 
■hoi^  Theological  Treatises,  at  Geneva, 
inlbl. 

HBMSKERCK,  or  HEEMSKIRCK, 
(Martin,)  a  painter,  bom  at  a  village  of 
tkit  name  in  Holland,  in  1498.  He  was 
Ike  soii  of  a  peasant,  and  in  his  youth  he 
vaa  axIreBiefV  dull,  and  nothing  was  ex- 
peeled  from  him ;  hut  afterwards  he  be- 
came a  collect  painter.  He  was  the 
diaciple  and  imitator  of  Schoreel;  and, 
aftv  spendinp^  three  years  at  Rome,  he 
reCmmed  to  his  own  coontry,  and  settled 
li  Haerlem.  Vasari,  who  gives  a  par- 
Imlar  aocoont  of  his  worki^  and  com* 
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mends  them,  sap  that  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  jdeased  with  one  of  the  prints,  that 
he  had  a  mind  to  colour  it.  Fuseli  thinks 
that  he  invented  with  more  fertility  than 
taste  or  propriety.  He  rather  grouped 
than  composed,  and  seems  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  chiaroscuro.  His  cos- 
tume is  always  arbitrary,  and  often  bar- 
barous; and  in  the  admission  of  oman^ents 
and  the  disposition  of  his  scenery,  he 
oftener  consulted  the  materials  which  he 
had  compiled  at  Rome,  than  fitness  of 

Sacc^  or  the  demands  of  his  subject.  He 
ed  in  1574. 

HEMSKERCK,  (Egbert,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  1645.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Peter  Grebber,  whose  manner 
he  left  for  that  of  Brouwer.  His  d^ght 
waa  in  paintmg  fanciful,  wild,  and  un- 
common scenes  of  his  own  composing ; 
such  as  the  nocturnal  intercourse  of 
witches,  devils,  and  spectres;  enchant- 
ments, temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  inte- 
riors of  ale-houses  with  dmnken  men, 
monkeys  in  the  actbns  of  men  and  women, 
&c.  &c.,  all  of  which  he  wrought  with 
great  freedom  of  touch  and  correctness 
of  drawings  His  colour  likewise,  though 
not  always  pure,  was  in  general  rich  and 
agreeable.  He  settled  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  1704. — ^There  was  another 
EoBXBT  HsMSKERCK,  caUcd,  by  wa^  of 
distinction,  the  Old.  who  painted  subjects 
of  the  like  kind.  He  died  in  1680. 
HEMSTERHUYS,  or  HEMSTERHU- 
SIUS,  (Tiberius,)  a  very  learned  critic, 
and  Oriental  scholar,  the  son  of  Francis 
Hemsterhuys,  a  physician,  was  bora  at 
Groningen  in  1 685.  He  became  a  mem* 
her  of  Uie  university  of  his  native  place 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  thence  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  James  Perixonuis  on  ancient  history. 
He  was  here  so  much  noticed  b^  the 
governors  of  the  university,  that  it  waa 
expected  he  would  succeed  James  Gro- 
novius  as  professor  of  Greek.  Havercamn, 
however,  on  the  vacancy,  was  appointed^ 
through  the  intrlffues,  as  Ruankeni«ii 
asserts,  of  some  who  feared  they  might 
be  eclipsed  by  young  Hemsterhuys ;  wbo^ 
in  1705,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  called 
to  Amsterdam,  and  appomted  professor 
of  mathematics  and  philosopny.  La 
1717  he  removed  to  Franeker,  to  sno» 
ceed  Lambert  Bos  as  professor  of  Greek  I 
to  which  place,  in  1738,  was  added  the 
I»ofenorship  of  history.  In  1740  he  re- 
moved to  L^den,  to  accept  the  same  two 
professorships  in  that  university.  He 
died  in  1766.  He  published,  The  three 
last  Books  of  Julius  Pollux's  Onomasticon^ 
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(Amsterdam,  1706,)  to  complete  the  edi- 
tion of  which,  seven  books  had  been 
finished  by  Lederlin.  On  the  appearance 
of  this  work,  he  receiTed  a  letter  from 
Bentley,  hiehly  praising  him  for  the  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  to  his  author.  But 
this  very  letter  was  nearly  the  cause  of 
driving  him  entirely  from  the  study  of 
Greek  criticism ;  for  in  it  Bentley  trans- 
mitted his  own  conjectures  on  the  true 
readings  of  the  passages  cited  by  Pollux 
from  comic  writers,  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  restoration  of  the  metre.  Hem- 
sterhuys  had  himself  attempted  the  same, 
but,  when  he  read  the  aamirable  criti- 
cisms of  Bentley,  he  was  so  depressed  at 
the  inferiority  of  his  own,  that  he  resolved 
never  again  to  open  a  Greek  book.  In 
a  month  or  two  this  timidity  went  off, 
and  he  returned  to  those  studies  with 
redoubled  vigour,  determined  to  take 
Bentley  for  his  model.  He  also  pub- 
lished. Select  Colloquies  of  Lucian,  and 
his  Timon ;  The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
with  the  Scholia,  various  readings,  and 
notes ;  Part  of  an  Edition  of  Lucian,  as 
fkr  as  the  52l8t  page  of  the  first  volume ; 
it  appeared  in  1743,  in  4  vols,  4to,  the 
remaming  parts  being  edited  by  J.  M. 
Gesner  and  Reitzius ;  Notes  and  Emen- 
dations on  Xenophon  Ephesius,  inserted 
in  the  3—6  volumes  of  the  Miscellanea 
Critica  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  signature  of 
T.  S.  H.  S.  His  Philosophical  Works  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1792,  2  vols,  8vo. 
feuhnkenius,  who  wrote  his  life,  holds 
up  Hemsterhuys  as  a  model  of  a  perfect 
critic ;  and,  indeed,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  judgment,  were  very  extraordinary. 

HEMSTERHUYS,  (Francis,)  son  of 
Ae  preceding,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  was  an  able  states- 
man and  author.  He  wrote,  Letters  on 
Sculpture,  on  the  Desires,  and  on  Man, 
and  his  B^elationshtps ;  also  Sophylus,  or 
Philosophy,  and  Artstsus,  or,  on  the 
Divinity;  two  Dialogues.  He  died  at 
the  Hague  in  1790. 

HENAO,  (Gabriel  de,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Valladolid  in  1611,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  professor  of  positive  theology 
and  rector.  He  was  consulted  from  aU 
quarters  in  cases  of  conscience.  His 
works  are  in  11  vols,  fol.  Nine  of  them 
comprise  treatises  on  philosophical,  theo- 
logical, and  controversial  subjects,  no 
less  than  three  being  employed  on  the 
discussion  and  refutation  of  Molina's 
(pinions,  and  particularly  his  attempt 
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to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  free-will  bv  a  kind  of  prescience 
in  the  Deity,  which  in  the  schools  was 
denominated  icientia  media.  The  tenth 
and  eleventh  volumes  are  devoted  to  ar 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Bbcay.  Hr 
died  in  1704. 

HENAULT,  or  HESNAULT,  (John 
d',)  a  French  poet,  son  of  a  baker  io 
Paris.  He  was  patronized  by  the  super- 
intendent Fouquet,  by  whose  means  he 
obtained  the  receivership  of  taxes  at 
Fores,  and  other  employments.  He  be- 
came a  man  of  celebrity  b^  his  poetical 
pieces,  and,  proud  of  his  distinction,  he 
affected  the  fashionable  debauchee,  and 
the  impious  atheist  as  the  friend  of 
Spinoza ;  but,  after  a  life  of  dissipation 
and  profaneness,  the  approach  ofdeadi 
seemed  so  terrible  that  he  renounced 
with  deep  contrition  the  follies  and 
wickedness  of  his  prosperous  days.  He 
died  in  1682.  His  b^  pieces  are  said 
to  be  his  sonnet  on  the  miscarriage 
of  Mad.  de  Guerchi,  and  his  satirical 
poem  on  Colbert,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  his  patron.  He  printed  at  Paris, 
his  (Euvres  Di verses,  m  12mo,  1670. 
He  translated  the  first  three  books  of 
Lucretius,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor he  destroyed  them.  Only  the  first 
100  lines,  copied  by  his  friends,  were 
preserved ;  they  were  much  admired  by^ 
Voltaire.  He  had  been  preceptor  to  the 
celebrated  Madame  Deshouli^res. 

HENAULT,  (Charies  John  Francis,)  a 
celebrated  historian,  bom  at  Paris  in  1685. 
He  early  discovered  a  nirightly  and  bene- 
volent disposition,  and,  on  quitting  col- 
lege, he  spent  two  years  at  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  but  left  it 
for  the  society  of  the  wits  of  the  age. 
The  dispute  between  Rousseau  and  De  la 
Motte,  nowever,  gave  him  a  discust  for 
the  fallacious  intimacies  of  the  Teamed 
and  the  great;  and,  devoting  himself 
more  particularly  to  his  own  improve* 
ment,  he  obtained  the  prize  of  eloquence 
in  the  French  Academy  in  1707,  and 
another  tlie  following  year.  In  1713; 
under  the  name  of  Fuzelier,  he  produced 
his  tragedy  of  Cornelia ;  but,  tnough  it 
was  received  with  indifference  by  the 
public,  he  regarded  it  as  a  valuable  com-^ 
position,  and  as  such  permitted  Horace 
Walpole,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  Paris  in  1768,  to  print  it  at 
Strawberry-hill.  Though  unsuccessfbl  as 
a  poet,  he  rose  to  fame  as  a  politician. 
He  became  counsellor  of  parliament  in 
1706,  president  «of  the  first  chamber  of 
inquest  in  1710,  and  in  1718  he  aceom-^- 
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paoied  the  French  amhassador,  Morville» 
to  HoUandi  where  his  abilities  were  re- 
spected by  the  Dutch,  and  particularly 
by  the  pensionary  Heinsius.  in  the  midat 
or  his  political  occupations,  Henault  paid 
great  attention  to  nistory,  and  in  1744 
pablished  his  History  of  France,  the 
result  of  forty  years'  laborious  reading 
and  study,  under  the  modest  name  of  An 
Essay.  This  work  was  published  again 
in  1768,  in  2  vols,  4to,  and  3  yols,  8vo, 
under  the  title  of  Abr^6  Chronologique 
de  THistoire  de  France.  The  author  has 
registered  under  each  year  eve^  im- 
portant eTent  in  the  annals  of  the  French 
monarchy,  from  its  first  establishment  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  It  met  with 
ast<mishing  success,  and  was  translated 
into  English,  German,  Italian,  and  even 
Chinese.  This  valuable  work  raised  him 
to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  and  other  learned  societies ; 
and  he  was  aiterwards  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  queen's  house.  He  was 
now  courted  by  the  wit  and  fashion  of  the 
town,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
queen  and  her  court  he  wrote  three  livelv 
comedies,  one  of  which,  Le  R^veil  d'Epi- 
m6nide,  proved  very  successful ;  and  ne 
produced,  at  the  queen's  reauest,  a  fourth 

fiece,  called  Hebe.  He  died  in  1770. 
n  the  midst  of  prosperity  he  practised 
benevolence  and  charity,  he  was  pious 
and  resigned  under  afflictions,  grateful  to 
Providence  for  the  blessings  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  his  manners  and  devotion 
were  truly  exemplary.  Henault  wrote 
also,  Histoire  Critique  de  I'Etablisse- 
nent  des  Fran^ais  dans  les  Gaules ;  and 
•everal  dramatic  works,  collected  under 
the  title  of  Pidces  de  Th^tre,  Svo,  1770. 
Not  many  years  before  his  death  he  wrote 
to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
intimate  terms,  a  serious  letter  represent- 
ing to  him  the  impropriety  and  bad  taste 
of  his  continual  sarcasms  and  invectives 
against  reUgion. 

HENCKEL,  or  HENKEL,  (John 
Frederic,)  an  eminent  mineralogist,  bom 
at  Fryberg,  or  Friburg,  in  Misnia,  in 
1679.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
medicine,  but  chiefly  applied  to  minera- 
logical  ptursuits,  in  which  he  became  an 
eminent  instructor,  and  Au^tus  II.  king 
of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  made 
him  counsellor  of  the  mines.  It  was 
under  his  direction  also  that  the  porcelun 
manufactory  was  established  at  Afeissen. 
He  died  in  1744.  His  Pyritologia  was 
translated  into  Ei^lish  in  1757,  Svo. 
Some  other  works  of  his  are  in  the  British 
Museum, 
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HENDERSON,  (Alexander,) a  Scotch- 
man, who  acquired  some  celebrity  as  the 
head  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  He  was 
one  of  the  divines  sent  to  meet  Charles  I. 
at  NewcasUe  in  1646;  but,  though  he 
possessed  eloquence  and  abilities,  it  is 
said  that  in  disputing  with  the  monarch 
about  episcopacy,  he  found  his  arguments 
too  futile  to  resist  the  superior  reasons  of 
his  unfortunate  master.  This  had  such 
effect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  died  soon 
after,  and  in  his  last  moments  expressed 
great  contrition  for  the  severity  and  ran-' 
cour  with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
king's  measures  in  Scotland. 

HENDERSON,  (John,)  an  eminent 
actor,  bom  in  London  in  1747.  He  at 
first  learnt  painting  under  Foumier,  an 
able  artist,  but  he  quitted  him  to  work  in 
the  shop  of  a  silversmith,  after  whosQ 
death  he  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Bathi 
in  1772,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Courtney. 
He  was  greeted  with  the  applause  of 
crowded  audiences,  and,  after  acquiring 
,  celebritv  in  provincial  companies,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  a  London  audience, 
at  the  Haymarket,  under  Coleman,  aa 
Shylock.  The  approbation  with  which 
he  was  received  excited  him  to  greater 
exertions,  and  ho  soon  became  the  popular 
representative  of  Falstaff,  Richard  III., 
Pierre,  and  other  characters,  at  Dnuy- 
lane.  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1785,  of  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  brain,  in  the  thirty-eighth  vear  of 
his  age.  His  life  has  been  published  by 
Ireland. 

HENDERSON,  (John,)  an  extraordi- 
narv  genius,  bom  at  Ballagarance,  in 
Ireland,  in  1757.  He  was  educated  in 
the  principles  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nexion, and  who  for  some  time  settled 
near  Bristol  as  a  schoolmaster.  Young 
Henderson  taught  Latin  in  Kingswood 
School  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  Greek  in 
lady  Huntingdon's  college  in  Wales  when 
he  was  no  more  than  twdve.  Dr.  Tucker, 
dean  of  Gloucester,  sent  him  to  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  where  he  staid 
long  enougn  to  take  his  first  d^ee, 
but  was  not  admitted  to  orders,  though 
his  friends  wished  to  see  his  oratorical 
abilities  exerted  in  the  pulpit  Though 
eagerly  courted  in  the  university  tor 
his  ereat  fund  of  knowledge,  and  the 
inexnaustible  resources  of  his  mental 

Sowers,  he  at  length  rendered  himself 
isagreeable  by  the  singularity  of  his 
habits.     Seldom  in  bed  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  he  rose  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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as  if  seCting  at  defiance  ^e  powers  of 
Bature,  be  would  often  go  half  naked  to 
the  pump,  and  desire  the  colleffe  servants 
to  pump  over  him  for  several  minutes^ 
and  then  be  retired  to  his  bed.  Those 
who  frequented  hb  company,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Johnson,  have  often  been 
astonished  at  the  vastness  of  his  mental 
powers.  Though  well  skilled  in  general 
knowledge,  he  was  particulariy  attached 
to  physiognomy,  alcbymy,  and  the  occult 
arts.  This  eccentric  genius  died,  the 
victim  of  intemperance,  in  Pembroke 
college,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1788. 
Several  of  his  essays  and  poems  have 
been  pt^lisbed. 
4  HENGIST,  the  first  Saxon  chief  who 
obtained  a  settlement  in  Britain,  whither 
I  he  had  been  invited  by  the  dispirited 
I  hihabitants,  who  were  unable  to  resist  the 
incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  In 
449  Hengist  and  bis  brother  Horsa 
brought  over  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred 
men,  whom  they  disembarked  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  Joining  the  British  army, 
they  marched  against  the  invaders,  whom 
they  defeated  mth  great  slaughter  near 
Stamford.  A  reinforcement  of  five  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen  confirmed  them 
in  the  design  which  they  seem  soon  to 
have  adopts,  of  establishinff  themselves 
in  the  country  they  came  to  defend.  For 
tills  purpose  they  made  a  j>eace  with  the 
Picts  and  Scots ;  and  findmg  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  the  Britons  about  their  pro- 
mised rewards,  they  commenced  open 
hostilities  with  them.  The  weak  and 
vicious  British  king,  Vortigem,  was  de- 
posed by  his  subjects,  and  his  son,  Vor- 
timer,  was  placed  at  their  bead.  Under 
his  command  many  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Britons  and  the  continually 
increasing  bands  oi  Saxons,  in  one  of 
which,  fought  near  Aylesford,  in  Kent, 
Horsa  was  slain.  Hengist,  now  become 
sole  commander  of  the  Saxons,  carried 
his  arms  through  the  country.  By  a 
victory  at  Cra^ord  he  became  master 
of  Kent,  of  which  district  he  took  the  title 
of  king,  about  eight  years  after  his  arrival. 
He  made  Canterbury  the  seat  of  royalty, 
where  he  died  about  488,  after  a  reign  of 
Ihhrhr  years. 

HENICHIUS,  (John,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  the  son  of  a  minister  at 
Winhusen,  was  bom  in  1616,  and  educated 
at  Zell,  Lunenburg,  and  Helmstadt  In 
1643  he  was  appointed  professor  of  meta- 
physics, and  of  Hebrew,  in  the  university 
of  Rinteln.  In  164A  he  removed  to 
Bardcwik,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  churches  m  that 
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district.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Rinteln,  ^ 
where  he  became  professor  of  divinity, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  that  faculty.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
consistorjr,  and  made  inspector  of  the 
churches  in  the  county  <^  Schauemburg. 
He  exerted  himself  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  bring  about  an  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  distrusted  by  both 
parties.  He  died  in  1671.  He  wrote. 
Compendium  Sacro  Theologise;  De  Veri- 
tate  heligionis  Christianse ;  this  is  a  good 
supplement  to  the  treatise  of  Grotius  on 
the  same  subject;  Institutiones  Tbeolo- 
gicse ;  Historise  Ecclesiasticse  et  Civilis ; 
and  Dissertations,  Disputations,  &c. 

HENLEY,  (Anthony,)  an  English 
senator,  was  boni  of  a  respectable  family 
in  Hampshire,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
classical  taste.  In  London  he  gained  the 
friendship  and  familiarity  of  the  great, 
and,  as  toe  associate  of  Dorset  and  Sun- 
derland, he  figured  in  the  circles  of  ] 
fashion,  and  passed  at  Will's  and  Tom*s 
as  a  wit.  He  was  addressed  by  the  poets 
and  writers  of  the  age  as  a  patron,  and 
an  independent  fortune  was  liberally 
applied  to  the  remuneration  of  his  needy 
flatterers.  In  1 698,  soon  afler  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the 
Hon.  Peregrine  Bertie,  he  was  elected 
member  for  Andover,  and  in  succeeding 
parliaments  for  Weymouth,  or  Melcombe 
Kegis,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was,  in  his 
political  career,  a  Whig,  and  drew  upon  ^ 
nimself  the  resentment  of  the  Tories  by 
moving  the  House  of  Commons  to  address 
the  queen  to  confer  some  ecclesiastical 
dignity  on  Hoadly,  whose  attachment  to 
the  Revolution  was  then  publicly  known. 
As  a  writer  be  distinguisned  hunself  by 
various  anonymous  publications,  and  in 
the  Tatler  and  Medley  appeared  many 
of  his  pieces,  remarkable  for  their  wit, 
ease,  and  sprightliness.  He  was  very 
fond  of  music,  and  in  his  summer  recre»« 
tions  he  had  private  theatricals  at  South- 
wick,  where  Betterton,  Booth,  Mrs.  Barry, 
and  other  popular  performers,  were  gene- 
rally invited  to  act  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends.  He  died  in  1711,  univer- 
sally lamented.  Garth  has  evlopied  him 
highly  in  his  preface  to  the  Dispensary. 
His  second  son  became  lord  NortningtoUy 
and  chancellor  of  England. 

HENLEY,  (John,)  better  known  by         ^ 
the  appellation  of  **  Orator  Henley,'*  was 
bom  in  1692  at  Melton  Mowbray,  where 
his  father  was  vicar.     After  receivin^^ 
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instruction  at  the  grammftr-school  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  that  of  Okeham,  in 
Rutlandshire,  he  was  removed  to  St.  John's 
college,  Camhridge.  While  he  was  an 
under-graduate  he  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  Spectator,  ahounding  in  quainttiess 
and  local  wit,  which  was  thought  worthy 
of  bein^  inserted  in  the  396th  number  of 
that  miscellany.  When  he  had  taken 
his  bachelor's  decree  he  was  invited  by 
the  trustees  of  Melton  School  to  take 
the  direction  of  that  foundation,  and  he 
raised  it  from  a  langmshiug  to  a  flourish- 
ing state.  He  now  courted  the  public 
approbation  by  his  Esther,  a  poem; 
and  when  he  had  entered  into  orders 
he  left  the  country  for  fame  and  prefer- 
ment in  the  metropolis.  Followed  as 
a  preacher  determined  to  attract  public 
notice,  he  introduced  regular  action  into 
the  pulpit,  and  courted  popularity  a  thou- 
sana  ways;  but  when  disappointed  of 
the  preferment  he  expected,  ne  formed 
a  plan  of  Lectures,  or  Orations.  Every 
Sunday  he  ^scoursed  on  theological  sub- 
jects, while  Wednesdays  were  reserved 
lor  political  harangues^  into  which  he 
poured  much  of  the  gall  of  satire  against 
the  great,  the  powerml,  and  the  learned. 
To  wis  acrimonious  spirit  he  owes  the 
distinguished  place  wnich  he  holds  in 
Pope's  lUmciad,  as  ''the  Zanv  of  his 
age."  Admission  was  procurea  to  his 
Orations  by  the  payment  of  a  shilling ; 
and,  as  the  lowest  of  the  people  formed 
Mm  bulk  of  his  audience.  The  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser generally  announced  the  topics 
which  were  to  be  discussed  on  each  day 
by  this  artful  preacher  at  his  Oratory, 
Bear  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  He  died  m 
1756.  The  medals  which  he  struck  for 
admission  to  his  Lectures  represented  a 
•tar  rising  to  the  meridian,  with  this 
motto,  '*  Ad  Summa;"  and  below,  "In* 
▼eniam  viam,  aut  faciam."  Hogarth  has 
fartrodvieed  him  into  two  of  his  humorous 
pieees,  in  one  of  which  he  is  baptizing 
a  child;  and  in  the  other,  called  the 
Oratocy,  he  appears  on  a  scaffold,  with  a 
BKNukey  by  bis  side,  with  the  motto 
''AaMn,"  and  with  other  appropriate 
fignras.  Henley  is  said  to  have  made 
IQOL  A-JMr  hy  editing  a  periodical  paper 
eaUed  The  Hyp  Doctor,  which  was  a 
finrraeo  of  nonsense.  On  one  occasion 
ha  fiUad  hb  Oratory  with  shoemakers,  bv 
•anooncinff  to  them  that  he  would  teach 
a  new  and  short  way  of  making  shoes ; 
which  was  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
raady  made  boots. 

HENLEY,  (Samuel,)  a  divine,  who^ 
prerioiis  to  the  American  war,  was  pro- 
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fessor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  Williamsburgb,  in  Virginia.  On  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country  he  came  to  England,  and  became ' 
an  usher  in  Harrow  ^hool,  and  after- 
wards rector  of  Rendlesham,  in  Suffolk. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  East  India  college,  at  Hertford.  He 
published,  Three  Sermons,  preached  in 
America;  Dissertation  concerning  the 
controverted  Passages  in  St  Peter  and 
St.  Jude,  on  the  Angels  that  sinned ; 
Observations  on  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  the 
Allegory  in  the  Third  Georgic,  and  the 
Design  of  the  .£neid,  of  Virgil ;  Essay 
toward  a  new  Edition  of  ,the  Eleeies  of 
Tibullus,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes. 
He  also  contributed  some  papers  to  the 
Archseologia;  and  was  the  editor  of  The 
History  of  the  Caliph  Vathek.  He  died 
in  1816. 

HENNEQUIN,  (John  le,)  bishop  of 
Lisieux,  bom  at  St.  Quentin,  in  Picardy, 
in  1497,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
Navarre,  is  celebrated  for  the  courage 
with  which  he  withstood  the  command 
of  his  sovereign,  Charles  IX.,  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  StBar- 
tholomew's-day,  1572.  He  died  in  1577. 
This  fact  has,  of  late,  been  disputed,  and 
recent  authorities  maintain  that  it  was 
not  af;ain8t  the  act  of  1572,  but  afainst 
an  edict  of  1562,  which  was  favour^le  to 
the  Calvinists,  that  Hennequin  protested. 

HENNEQUIN,  (Peter  Anthony,)  a 
French  painter,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1763. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  and,  after 
studying  at  Rome,  settled  at  Liege, 
whence  he  removed  to  Toumay,  where 
he  was  appointed  durector  of  the  Academy 
of  Drawing.  He  died  there  >  in  1833. 
His  best  picture  is  that  of  Orestes  pur- 
sued by  the  Furies. 

HENNEQUIN,  (AntomeLoutsMarie,) 
a  distinguished  French  advocate,  bom  in 
1786  at  Monceauz,  near  Paris.  In  1830 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Dej>utie8,  where  he  was  greatly  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence.  He  died  in 
1840. 

HENNIGES,  (Henry  de,)  a  states- 
man and  publicist,  bom  in  1645,  at 
Weissenbure,  in  Franconia,  and  educated 
at  Jena  and  Altorf.  He  attended,  ^as 
Prussian  ambassador,  in  1711,  at  the 
congress  at  Frankfort,  where  Charles  VI. 
was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He 
died  before  the  congress  dosed.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  able  works  on  civil 
law.  His  life  was  written,  in  Latin,  by 
J.  S.  Strebel. 

HENNINGES,  (Jerome,)  a  learned 
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Gemum  historian  of  the  sixteenth  eeo- 
tury,  and  a  disciple  of  Melancthon,  who 
became  distinguished  for  his  genealogical 
researches.  His  principal  works  are, 
Genealogise  Famihamm  Saxonicanim ; 
Theatrum  Genealogicum  omnium  ^ta- 
tum  et  Monarcharum  Familias  com- 
plectens,  Magdeburgh,  1598,  fol.,  7  vols. 
This  Tast  compilation  contains  the  Jewish 
families  from  Moses  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  origin  of  all  other  nations; 
and  the  families  of  the  second  and  third 
monarchies  ;  '  the  families  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  those  of  all  the 

?rincipal  modem  kingdoms.    He  died  in 
697. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  OF  FRANCE, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Mary  de 
Medids,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1609,  and 
in  1625  married  Charles  I.  of  England. 
In  1644,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
daufi^hter,  Henrietta  Anne,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Orleans,  she  fled  to  France, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband, 
in  1649,  she  retired  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot  At  the  Restoration,  in  1660, 
she  visited  England,  but  soon  returned  to 
France.  She  died  suddenly  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1669,  at  Colombe,  near 
Paris,  and  was  buried  at  St  Denis.  Bos- 
suet,  then  bishop  of  Condom,  delivered  a 
fine  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  her 
funeral. 

HENRIETTA  ANNE,  daughter  of 
the  preceding  and  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng* 
land,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1644,  and 
was  educated,  under  the  care  of  her 
mother,  at  the  convent  de  la  Visitation, 
at  Chaillot  In  1661  she  married  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  She  was  distin&uished 
for  the  brilliancy  of  her  accomplishments 
and  the  amenity  of  her  temper  and  man- 
ners, and  showed  considerable  ability  in 
the  management  of  several  missions  at 
the  court  of  her  brother,  Charles  II. 
She  died,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of 
poison,  at  St  Cloud,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1670.  Bossuet's  Funeral  Discourse  on 
the  sudden  death  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans, 
ranks  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
pulpit  eloquence  of  France. 

HENRION,  (Nicholas,)  bom  at  Troyes 
in  1663,  became  in  1701  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1705 
professor  of  Syriac  at  the  College  of 
France.  He  was  engaged  in  composing 
a  work  on  the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  ancients,  of  which  his  death,  in  1720, 
prevented  the  completion. 

HENRY  THE   MINSTREL.     See 
Harry. 
HENRY  I.   (sumamed  the  Fowler,) 


king  of  Germany,  son  of  Otho,  duko 
of  Baxony,  was  bom  in  876,  and  was 
elected  to  the  throne  in  919.  He  was 
a  brave  and  politic  monarch;  and  he 
exerted  his  influence  amon^  the  princes 
of  Germany  to  restore  union ;  and  to 
render  the  country  more  powerful,  he 
built  and  fortified  towns  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians.  He  defeated 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  conquered  the  Bohe- 
mians, Sclavonians,  and  Danes,  and  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  and 
routed  the  Hungarians  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Mersburg  in  933.  He  died 
in  936. 

HENRY  II.  (St)  (sumamed the  Lame,) 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
m  972,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1002. 
He  was  duke  of  Bavaria.  After  defeating 
the  duke  of  Suabia,  he  re-established 
Benedict  VIII.  in  the  holy  see,  and  was 
crowned  by  him  at  Rome  in  February 
1014.  He  abo  drove  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens  firom  Calabria,  and,  after  re- 
storing tranquillity  in  Ital^  and  Ger- 
many, and  everywhere  leaving  marks  of 
his  ereat  generosity  and  benevolence,  he 
died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1024. 

HENRY  III.  (sumamed  the  Black,)  em- 
peror of  Germany,  succeeded  his  brother 
Conrad  II.  in  1039.  After  making  war 
in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  he 
passed  into  Italy,  and  expelled  from  the 
papal  throne  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III., 
and  Gregory  VI.,  and  in  their  room 
elected  Qement  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
crowned.     He  died  in  1056. 

HENRY  IV.,  emperor,  (sumamed  the 
Aged,  or  the  Great,)  son  of  the  precedr 
ing,  was  acknowledged  his  successor  in 
1056,  when  he  was  only  six  years  of 
age.  The  regency  was  committed  to  his 
mother,  the  empress  Agnes,  of  Aquitaine, 
who  was  deprived  of  her  office  m  1062, 
and  the  tuition  of  the  youne  emperor 
was  committed  to  the  archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Bremen.  He  early  signa- 
lized his  courage  in  the  tumults  of  the 
time ;  and  in  nis  twenty-first  year  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Goslar,  in  Saxony, 
with  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  lawlesls 
proceedings  which  had  long  prevailed 
there.  He  totally  routed  the  insurgents, 
and,  makine  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country,  reduced  them  to  ofier  conditions 
of  peace.  In  the  meantime,  the  formid- 
able Hildebrand  had  been  elevated  to  the 
popedom,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
Vll.,  and  the  verv  first  acts  of  the 
pontiff*  were  to  hurl  excommunications 
against  the  German  prelates  for  simuny 
and  concubinage,  and  to  incite  the  Saxons 
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to  bring  complaints  against  the  emperor, 
who,  fearing  tne  consequences  of  a  quarrel^ 
wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  bii  holiness, 
and  obtained  forgiveness.  The  pope  now 
made  a  new  complaint  against  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject  of  investitures,  and 
summoned  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  to 
answer  all  the  accusations  with  which  he 
was  charged.  This  insolence  was  repaid 
by  Heniy  with  a  s(4emn  deposition  of 
the  pope,  at  an  assembly  of  prelates  at 
Worms,  in  1076.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Gregory  hurled  his  anathemas  against 
Henry.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  civil 
war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  emperor, 
deserted  by  his  own  partisans,  was  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  that  humilia* 
tion  was  his  only  resource.  With  his 
wife  and  infant  son,  he  set  out  for  Italy 
in  the  midst  of  winter  (January  1077) 
and  arrived  at  Canossa,  where  Gregory 
was  residing  with  the  celebrated  devotee 
of  the  Church,  the  countess  Matilda. 
Henry  alone  was  admitted  within  the 
outer  gate  of  the  castle ;  and  the  penance 
exactA  from  him  was,  that  for  three 
successive  days  he  should  stand  fasting 
and  barefooted  in  the  snow,  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  before  he  diould  be  ad- 
nutted  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  pontiff's 
feet  This  humiliation  was  superciliouslv 
contemned;  and  the  resentment  which 
Henry  could  not  help  betraying,  renewed 
Gregory's  enmity,  and  he  encouraged  the 

Srinces  of  the  empire  to  proceed  to  the 
eposition  of  the  emperor.  Thev  elected, 
in  his  place,  Rodofph  duke  of  Suabia ; 
but  Henry,  who  wanted  neither  vigour 
nor  eouraffe  in  the  field,  defeated  Rodoiph, 
and  slew  him,  at  Wolksheim,  near  Gera, 
and  conquered  the  whole  duchy  of  Suabia. 
Gregory  now  thundered  out  a  second 
excommunication  against  Henry.  This 
the  emperor  opposed  by  a  national  council 
of  his  German  and  Italian  prelates,  held 
at  Brixen,  which  pronounced  the  deposi- 
tion of  Gregory,  and,  in  1081,  elected  to 
the  pontificate  Guibert,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  under  the  name  of  Gement  III. 
Henry  now  marched  to  BLome,  and  after  tt 
long  siege,  took  possession  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  pope  was  obliged  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  while 
his  rival,  Clement,  was  enthroned  in  St 
Peter's.  The  emperor  carried  on  attacks 
against  the  fortress  of  St  Angelo,  till  the 
approach  of  Robert  Guiscard  caused  him 
to  retire.  During  the  absence  of  Henry 
in  Italy  (1085),  Uie  Saxons  elected  count 
Hermann  of  Luxemburg  king  of  the 
Romans.  Henry's  return  nut  an  end  to 
this  competition  by  the  defeat  of  his 
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rival ;  and  he  had  eqnal  success  against 
another  competitor,  Ecbert,  marquis  of 
Thuringia.  Henry  again  roarch^  into 
Italy  to  support  his  declining  interest 
He  was  successful  in  the  fiem,  till  his 
eldest  son,  Conrad,  was  induced  to  join 
the  adverse  party,  in  conjunction  with 
the  emperor  s  new  wife,  Adelaide  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  his  ill  usage  had 
rendered  his  enemy.  Conrad  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy,  and  his  father  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  his  influence,  and  return 
to  Germany.  He  there  caused  Conrad  to 
be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
procured  the  elevation  of  his  second  son, 
Henry,  to  the  rank  of  king  of  the  Romans. 
Thejpontiff,  however,  induced  the  youth- 
ftil  sovereign,  under  pretext  of  zeal  for 
religion,  to  take  arms  against  his  father, 
whom  he  confined  in  the  castle  of  Bingen- 
heim,  and,  repairing  to  a  diet  convoked 
atMentz(1106),  he  assisted  at  his  solemn 
deposition.  After  undergoing  the  most  un- 
feeling treatment,  Henry  escaped  from  his 
confinement  and  reached  Co^gne,  wliere 
he  was  acknowledged  as  lawlwd  emperor. 
Troops  were  raised  for  him  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  fortune  seemed  again  dis- 
posed to  smile  upon  him,  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  turbident  scene  by 
death  on  the  7th  of  August,  1106,  at 
Liege,  in  the  fift^-sixth  vear  of  his  i^e. 
His  body  remamed  unburied  for  five 
years,  till  the  excommunication  was  taken 
off.  He  was  a  man  of  ^eat  active 
courage,  which  was  tried  m  sixt^'-six 
battles.  He  possessed  many  enunent 
Qualities,  was  mild  and  clement  in  his 
disposition,  and  singularly  charitable. 
But  his  attachment  to  worthless  ministers 
and  licentious  pleasures  precipitated  him 
into  various  unjust  and  shameful  actions, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  un- 
paralleled misfortunes  of  his  reign. 

HENRY  v.,  emperor,  (sumamed  the 
Youn^,)  son  of  the  preceding  by  his 
second  wife,  Adelaide,  was  bom  in  1081, 
and  was  crowned  at  Mentx  in  1 106.  The 
business  of  investitures  soon  involved 
him  in  a  dispute  with  Paschal  II.,  and  in 
11 10  he  passed  into  Italy  with  a  powerful 
army,  in  raising  which  ne  was  aided  by 
a  lam  sum  paid  as  the  dower  of  his  wife 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  Ensland.  He  obliged  Paschal  to  re- 
store the  power  of  ecclesiastical  investi* 
tures,  of^  which  his  father  had  been 
deprived,  and  was  then  crowned  (13th  of 
April,  1112)  by  the  submissive  pontiff. 
In  1116,  mK>n  the  death  of  Matilda, 
Henry  marched  into  Italy  to  lay  claim  to 
her  territories,  as  being  her  nearest  rela- 
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tion ;  bat  the  pope  refbted  to  resign  her 
bequeit  Henry,  entertaining  doubtt  of 
the  validity  of  his  former  coronation, 
caused  himself  to  be  croimed  a  second 
time,  by  Bourdin,  archbishop  of  Braga. 
He  afterwards  abandoned  tne  right  of 
investiture;  and  in  return  he  received 
absolution  from  Gelasius  II«,  and  was 
restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1125. 

HENRY  VI.  (sumamed  the  Severe, 
or  the  Cruel,)  was  bom  in  1165,  and  suc- 
ceeded bis  father,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
on  the  throne  of  Germany,  in  1190.  He 
behaved  with  peat  cruelty  towards  the 
family  of  his  wife  Constance,  daughter  of 
Roger,  king  of  Naples,  and  &d*the 
meanness  to  detain  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who,  when  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  had  been  seised  by 
Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  and  sold  into 
the  power  of  the  emperor.  With  the  large 
sum  obtained  for  the  ransom  of  his  illus- 
trious captive,  Henr^  made  war  against 
Sicily.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Constance,  at  Messma,  in  September  1 197. 

HENRY  VII.,  son  of  Henry  count  of 
Luxemburg,  was  elected  emperor  in  1308, 
and  was  the  first  thus  raised  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  by  the  suffirages  of  the  six 
electors.  He  visited  Italy,  where  the 
fkciioTkB  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
bad  everywhere  spread  devastation.  He 
was  crowned  by  two  cardinals  in  the 
church  of  the  Lateran  in  1312,  and  died 
at  Bonconvento,  near  Sienna,  on  the  24th 
of  August  in  the  following  year,  as  be 
was  making  preparations  for  the  conquest 
of  Naples. 

HENRY,  (Raspon,)  margrave  of 
Thuringia,  was,  upon  the  deposition  of 
Frederic  II.  by  Innocent  IV.,  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne  in  1246;  but  he  died 
the  following  year,  of  a  wound  received 
in  battle,  or,  as  some  say,  of  a  broken 
heart,  because  defeated  by  his  competitor. 

HENRY  I.,  kin^  of  France,  succeeded 
bis  father,  Robert,  m  1031.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war  through  the  intrigues 
of  his  mother,  Constance,  who  wished 
to  place  her  second  son  Robert  on  the 
throne ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  father  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  he  defeated  his  enemies. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  and  granted  him  the  dukedom 
of  Burgundy.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1060. 

HENRY  II.,  bom  in  1518,  succeeded 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  as  king  of  France, 
in  1547,  and  contmuing  the  war  which 
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then  raged  between  his  country  and  the  1 
English,  at  length  obtained  an  honour^ 
able  peace,  and  the  cession  of  Boulogne 
for  400,000  crowns  (1550).  The  follow- 
ing jrear  he  eneaged  in  a  league  with 
Maurice,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Albert,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg^ 
against  Charles  V.,  and  reduced  Meti^ 
l^ul,  and  Verdun,  which  were  thence- 
forth annexed  to  France.  When,  how- 
ever, his  antiigonist  had  reconciled  himself 
to  his  German  adversaries,  Henrv  was 
lefl  alone  to  maintain  the  war ;  but  thoueh 
in  want  of  money,  he  ably  supported  tba 
glory  of  his  arms  by  the  brave  defence 
of  Metx  against  an  armv  of  100,000  men. 
On  the  alKUcation  of  Charles  V.,  bis  son 
Philip  II.  renewed  the  war  with  unusual 
vigour,  supported  by  the  English  forcet* 
and  his  army  entering  Picardy,  under  the 
command  m  the  brave  duke  of  Savoy, 
defeated  the  French  at  the  famous  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1557.  This  fatal  day  was  in  some  dcunee 
retrieved  by  the  capture  of  Calais  £om  «^ 
the  Enelish,  and  the  reduction  of  some  | 
other  phces ;  and  at  last  peace  was  restored 
between  the  contending  powers.  More 
fiilly  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  Henry 
gave  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  ^ 
and  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  but 
the  rejoicings  which  accompanied  this 
union  proved  fatal  to  the  monarch. 
Henry  received  a  wound  in  a  tourna- 
ment from  the  count  of  Montgomery, 
and  died  in  consequence  of  it,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1559. 

HENRY  lU.,  king  of  France,  third  J 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1551.  He  bore  the  title  of 
duke  of  Anjou,  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  constable  Montmorency,  he  was  nomi- 
natcKl,  at  the  aste  of  sixteen,  lieutenant* 
general  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  battles 
of  Jamac  and  Montcontour,  gained  against 
the  Huguenots  in  1569,  he  had  the  chief 
command.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  which  plotted  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew;  and,  upon  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  after  that  event,  he  com-  , 

roanded  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  In 
1573  the  French  ambassador  in  Poland 
obtained  his  election  te  the  crown  of 
that  country  on  the  death  of  Sicismnnd 
Augustus;  but  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  IX.,  which  happened  in  three 
months  after,  called  him  to  the  throne  of 
France.    To  escape  from  his  Polish  sub- 

1'ects,  who,  ureed  oy  the  prince  of  Cond6,         ^ 
lead  of  the  Huguenot  party,  wished  to 
retain  him,  Henry  secretly  left  Cracow 
by  night  (18th  of  June,   1574),  and. 
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passing  through  Vienna  and  Venice,  re- 
turned to  Paris.   He  immediately  declared 
for  vigorous  methods  against  the  Pro- 
testants, and  affected  an  extraordinary 
seal  for  religion.    The  war  was  termi- 
nated at  the  states  of  Blois  in  1576,  by  a 
treaty  very  advantageous  to  the  Hugue- 
nots.    Henry  in  the  meantime  was  dis- 
playing that  stranee  and  odious  mixture 
in  his  character,  which  has  rendered  hb 
memory  despicable*    Assembling  about 
his  person  a  few  young  men  of  disso- 
lute habits,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  infamous  debaucheries,  which  were 
intermingled  with  the  practice  of  suner- 
stitious  devotions  and  penances,  while 
he  lavished  upon  hb  minions  all  the 
treasures  of  the  state,  spent  hb  time  in 
the  most  firivolous  occupations,  and  re- 
signed the  reins  of  ffovemment  to  hb 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis.    The  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  the  Protestants  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  zealous  Papbts, 
that  the  League  for  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  formed,  of  which 
Henry  duke  of  Guise  was  the  leader, 
while  the  Huguenots  were  headed  by 
Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  the  deatii  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  without  issue,  in  1584, 
left    presumptive   heir    to    the   crown. 
Hostilities  were  renewed;  but  they  were 
again  quieted  by  the  edict  of  Blois  in 
1580,   which  gave  the  Protestants  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion.    The 
danger  to  the  Catholic  religion  was  the 
theme  of  all  the  popular  preachers ;  and 
principles  were  maintained,  under  the 
pope's  authoritv,  subversive  of  all  civil 
allegiance.     The  Guises,  who  directed 
the  motions  of  this  party,  placed  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Lei^e  the  old  and 
imbecile  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  uncle  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  declared  him 
the  presumptive  heir,  instead  of  his  here- 
tical nephew.    They  publbhed  a  mani- 
festo in  hb  name,  and  openly  took  up 
arms  against  the  kin^.  Henry  was  obliged 
to  temporise^  and,  in  1585,  agreed  to  a 
treaty,  bv  which  the  indulgences  granted 
to  the  Protestants  were  revoke£    The 
Leaguers  then  confirmed  their  influence 
in  the  capital,  by  establbhing  the  famous 
Council  of  Sixteen,  a  body  organised  for 
uniting  all  the  forces  of  raris  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  crown.     Henry  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  thb  seditious  body, 
and  for  thb  purpose  moved  with  some 
troops  towards   Paris,   whither  he   had 
forbidden  the  duke  of  Gube  to  come. 
The  duke,  pretending  not  to  have  received 
the  order,  came  in  support  of  hb  party, 
and  the  *<  Day  of  th^  Barricades  *'  ensued, 
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during  which  Henry  was  blocked  up  in 
the  Louvre,  and  obliged  to  retire.    An  ac- 
commodation ensueo,  in  which  the  king 
for  a  time  conceded  almost  every  thing  to 
the  League,  but  referred  the  final  settle- 
ment of  affairs  to  the  States-General  to 
be  convoked  at  Blob  in  September  15S8. 
Having  discarded  hb  best  and  most  pru- 
dent ministers,  none  remained  but  such 
as  were  ready  to  give  desperate  and  dis- 
honourable counsels.     With  them  Henry 
took  the  resolution  of  causing  the  Gtuses 
to  be  massacred.     The  diULO  was  ac- 
cordingly stabbed  on  entering  the  kine's 
cabinet  (see  Guisb)«  and  hb  orother,  &e 
cardinal,  was  put  to  death  in  prison.   AU 
Paris  was  thrown  into  commotion.    The 
Sorbonne  declared  all  subjects  absolved 
firom  their  allegiance;  the  pariiament  was 
made  prisoners  by  the  Sixteen,  and  a 
new  one,  devoted  to  their  cause,  was  ap- 
pointed.    The  duke  of  Mayenne   was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Leasue,  and 
created  Ueutenant^eneral ;   and  besides 
the  ciqiital,  many  ofthe  most  considerable 
towns  embraced  hb  cause.    The  unhappy 
king  had  no  resource  but  to  unite  him- 
self with  his  generous  enemy,  Henry  of 
Navarre.  This  step,  however,  aggravated 
the  odium  against  him ;  and  the  pope, 
by  a  bull,  excommunicated  him  for  the 
murder  of  the  cardinal,  and  hb  union 
with  a  heretic.      Meantime  the  royal 
army  under  the  two  kings  approached 
Paris,  and  Henry  fixed  hb  quarters  at 
St.  Cloud,  and  seemed  to  be  assuming  a 
character  worthy  of  hb  station.    But  hb 
career  was  suddenly  closed  by  the  hand 
of  a  fanatic    James  Clement,  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  fired  with  the  regicide  doc- 
trines which  were   then    the   constant 
theme  of  religious  sealots,  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  king,  and  stabbed  him 
with  a  knife  in  the  beUy,  of  which  wound 
he  died  the  next  day,  Auffust  2,  1589, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  nb^e,  and 
in  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign,     mth  him 
ended  the  royal  branch  of  the  house  of 
Valois,  which  had  reigned  over  France 
for  260  years,  since  the  accession  of 
Phihp  VL  in  1328.    It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IlL  that  the  military  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  instituted. 

HENRY  IV.,  of  Bourbon,  kmg  of 
France  and  Navarre,  was  bom  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1553,  at  Pau,  in  the 
B^am.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Anthony 
of  Bourbon,  due  de  Venddme,  (a  de- 
scendant, in  a  direct  male  line,  of  Robert 
count  de  Germont,  fifth  son  of  St.  Louis,) 
and  of  Jane  d'Albret,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  d' Albret,  king  of  Navarre^ 
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by  Margaret,  widow  of  the  due  d'Alen^oQ, 
and  the  favourite  sitter  of  Francis  I. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  d'Albret  in  1553, 
Anthony  became  king  of  Navarre  in 
rieht  of  his  wife.    During  his  childhood 
I^nry  was  brought  up  in  the  simple  and 
hardy  manner  usual  in  that  poor  and 
remote  district,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  tem- 
perate habits.    In  1565  he  was  taken  to 
the  court  of  France  by  Catharine  de 
Medicis;  but  his  mother,  who  had  de- 
clared herself  a  Calvinist,  recalled  him  to 
Pau  in  1566,  and  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  Florent  Chretien,  a  learned 
man  and  sealous  Protestant     In  1569 
he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Rochelle, 
and  was  declared  chief  of  the  Protestant 
party,  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  admiral 
Coh'gni  being  his  lieutenants.    After  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Jamac  and  Monoon- 
tour,  when  the  design  of  entrapping  the 
Huguenot  chiefs,  and  destroying  them  bv 
a  massacre,  was  formed  by  Charles  IX. 
and  his  mother  Catharine,  one  of  the 
means  employed  to  lull  their  suspicions, 
was  to  bestow  the  king's  sister  Margaret 
upon  young  Henry.    His  mother  died 
suddenly,    not  without  a    suspicion   of 
|K>ison,  and  he  thereupon  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Navarre.    The  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  August  1572,  and  the 
execrable  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
soon  followed.    On  that  fatal  day  he  was 
brought  before  the  king,  who  with  a 
furious  countenance  gave  him  the  option 
of  embracing  Popery,  or  instant  death. 
In  such  a  moment  of  horror  Henry  chose 
the  former.     He  was  kept  at  court  as 
a  kind  of  state  prisoner,  and  was  led 
to  practise  those  arts  of  dissimulation 
which  were  the  general  policy  of  the 
time.     He  also  imbibed  the  prevalent 
corruption  of  manners,  and  maae  a  com- 
mencement of  that  licentious  course  of 
gallantry,  which  marked  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    In  1576  he  made  his  escape 
Arom  Paris,  and  retired  to  Alen^on,  where 
he  renewed  his  profession  of  the  reformed 
reUgion,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Huguenots.    In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed he  performed   every  part  of   a 
valiant  and  hiurdy  soldier,  as  well  as  of 
an  able  commander.     He  besieged  and 
took  Cahors,  which  was  bravely  defended 
by  Vezins.    In  October  1587  he  obtained 
a  splendid  victory  in  the  plains  ofContras 
over  the  duke  of  Joyeuse.      After  the 
deafh  of  the  Guises,  when  the  necessity 
of  the  king  of  France  obliged  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
latter  joined  him  with  his  troops  against 
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the  League  without  any  stipulation. 
When  Henry  III.  received  his  mortal 
wound  from  an  assassin  in  August  1589, 
he  called  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his  bed- 
side, and  with  much  affection  delivered 
to  him  the  succession.    While  he  was 

Sroclaimed  king  in  his  own  army,  the 
uke  of  Mavenne,  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  recog- 
nised the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  for  kine, 
but  exercised  the  re^al  functions  himse^ 
and  was  supported  by  Spain  and  Savoy. 
The  duke  attacked  Henry  at  Arques,  but 
met  with  a  repulse.    Soon  after,  Heniy 
received  a  remforcement  of  4,000  men 
from  queen   Elizabeth,  and  in  March 
1590  he  encountered  Mayenne  at  Tvri. 
Before  the  battle  he  addressed  his  troops: 
«  My  children,  if  you  lose  sieht  of  your 
colours,  rallv  to  my  white  plume — ^yoa 
will  always  nnd  it  in  the  patn  to  honour 
and  glory.*'     Nothing  could  resist  his 
impetuous  valour,  and  the  Leaguers  un- 
derwent a  total  defeat     He  resumed  Uie 
blockade  of  Paris,  where  the  extreme  of 
fanaticism  prevented  all  overtures  to  ac- 
commodation, and  supported  the  citizens 
under  all  the  hardships  of  famine.    A 
regiment  of  priests  and  monks  was  levied, 
and  the  Sorbonne  issued  a  decree  d^ 
daring  Henry  incapable  of  wearing  the 
crown.    At  length  Paris  was  relieved  by 
the  duke  of  Parma;   and  an  attempt 
afterwards  made  by  Henry  to  enter  it  bv 
surprise  failed.     In  1591  he  undertook 
the  siege  of  Rouen,  at  which  he  received 
a  wound,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.     In  consequence  of  toe  duke-  of 
Parma's  arrival  with  succours,  Henry 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege;  but 
he  pursued  the  duke's  army  on  its  return, 
and  thought  he  had  entirdy  endoeed  it^ 
when  that  general  disengaged  himself  by 
a  masterly  manoeuvre.    At  length,  seeins 
that  further  struggle  was  hopdess,  an{ 
after  negotiations  with  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  League,  he  was  induced, 
as  a  prdiminary  condition  of  their  allegi- 
ance, to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  that  of 
Rome  at  St  Denis,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1593,  and  he  was  received  into  Paris  on 
the  22d  of  March  following.    Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  Champagne,  submitted  sooa 
after.    On  the  27th  of  September,  1594^ 
the  king  received  a  wound  in  the  mouth 
from  the  knife  of  a  young  fanatic  named 
John  Chatel,  who  had  b^n  urged  to  the 
act  by  the    regicide  doctrines  of   the 
Jesuits.    That  order  was  in  consequence 
declared    by  the  parliament  of   Paris, 
**  corrupters  of  the  youth,  disturbers  of 
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the  public  peace,  and  enemies  of  the 
king  and  state/'  and  was  banished  the 
kingdom.    Clement  VIII.,  after  a  long 
delay  and  many  difficulties,  granted  ^e 
king  absolution  upon  terms  &vourable  to 
the  claims  of  Rome.    The  relics  of  the 
Leaguers  continued  the  war  in  Burgundy, 
supported  by  a  Spanbh  army;  and  Henry, 
at  tne  comlmt  or  Fontaine  Francaise,  ran 
a  greater  risk  than  he  had  ever  done,  but 
saved  himself  by  his  desperate  course. 
Mayenne  did  not  submit  till  1596.    The 
war  declared  against  Spain  in  1595  was 
unfortunate  in  the  coounencement,  and 
the    Spaniards  took    Cambray,    Calaii, 
and  Ardres.    They  afterwards  surprised 
Amiens;    and   Henry  would,  perhaps, 
have  sunk  under  his  difficulties,  had  he 
not  fortunately  possessed  in  the  celebrated 
Bethune,  marquis  of  Rosni,  afterwards 
duc'de  Sully,  a  zealous  servant,  equally 
honest  and  able,  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  finances  were  soon  brought  into 
order.  At  length,  in  1598,  Henry  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  Amiens, 
and  the  Spanish  earrison  was  forced  to 
surrender.     By  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
concluded  with  Philip  II.  in  that  year, 
Calais  was  restored,  and  Spain  ceased  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  France.    Henry 
had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  those  internd 
Improvements,  and  -that  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  which  his 
good  sense  and  benevolent  disposition 
suggested.    By  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  favour  of  his  Protestant 
subjects,  he  offended  the  bigoted  Papists; 
but  the  provisions  of  that  act  of  toleration 
were  never  honestly  carried  out,  and  in 
thirty  years  after  they  were  published 
became  a  dead  letter.    But  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  his  minister  Sully  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  welfare  were  occa- 
sionally obstructed  by  the  king's  dissi- 
pated   temper,    and    especially    by  his 
gallantries.    Amidst  a  number  of  mis- 
tresses, he  had  distingubhed  GabrieUe 
d'Estr^es  by  a  peculiar   steadiness   of 
attachment,    and    seriously  thought   of 
marrving  her,  when  she  was  taken  off  by 
a  sudden  illness.     He  soon  transferred 
his  affections  to  Henrietta  d'Entragues, 
who  obtained  from  him  a  written  promise 
of  marriage.     Henry  showed  the  paper 
to  Sully,  when  that  faithful  minister  had 
the  courage  to  tear  it  before  his  face. 
He,  however,  gave  another  promise  of 
marriage  to  the  ladv,  which  was  after- 
wards the  source  of'^  much  uneasiness  to 
him.    After  obtaining  a  divorce  from  his 
worthless  queen,   he  married  Maria  de 
Mediois,  niece  to  the  grand  doke  of  Tus- 
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cany.  A  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
concerning  the  marquisate  of  Saluces 
produced  a  short  war  with  that  prince  in 
1600,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
French  arms ;  but  domestic  disquiet,  oc- 
casioned by  the  oueen's  foreign  manners 
and  interests,  ana  hj  the  insolence  of  the 
king's  principal  mistress,  d'Entragues, 
now  made  marchioness  of  Vemeuil,  em- 
bittered his  days ;  and  renewed  conspira- 
cies among  the  great,  though  they  no 
longer  endangered  his  crown,  disturbed 
his  repose.  Henry  had  long  entertained 
the  project  of  diminishing  the  overgrown 
power  ^of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  to 
this  design  he  had  joined  the  grand, 
though  perhaps  chimerical,  schema  of 
formmg  a  kind  of  European  federative 
repubhc,  consisting  of  p  wen  so  well 
balanced,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
prevent  ftiture  wars  or  encroachments. 
Some  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject  had 
been  communicated  to  queen  Eaizabeth, 
a  short  time  before  her  death,  bv  Sully  in 
person.  Whatever  might  be  the  extent 
of  Henry's  plans,  he  certainly  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  arms  into  Germany, 
for  which  the  disputes  about  the  succes- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Jullers 
gave  him  a  pretext.  Vast  preparations 
were  made  for  this  enterprise.  Great 
sums  of  money  were  laid  up  in  the  trea- 
sury, maffazines  were  formed,  the  army 
was  rein&rced  and  carefully  disciplined, 
alliances  were  negotiated,  and  nothing 
dela^red  the  king's  departure  at  the  head 
of  mB  troops,  out  the  ceremony  of  the 
queen's  coronation.  It  is  undoubted  that 
he  felt  a  great  repugnance  to  this  cere- 
monial, and  entertained  a  presentiment 
of  some  fatal  accident  connected  with  it. 
The  solemnity  was  performed  with  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  at  St  Denis.  On 
the  next  day.  May  14,  1610,  as  he  was 

foing,  in  his  cartiaee,  to  visit  the  due  de 
ully  at  the  ArseniU^  during  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  vehicle  in  the  Rue  de  La 
Ferronerie,  he  received  two  stabs  from  a 
fanatic  named  Ravaillac,  which  instantiv 
deprived  him  of  life,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  afe,  and  the  twenty-first  of 
his  reign.  He  had  no  children  by  hit 
first  queen.  By  his  second  he  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Louis  XIII.  In  the 
whole  line  of  French  kings  there  is  no 
name  so  popular  as  that  of  Henry  IV. 
Henault  says,  "He  united  to  extreme 
frankness,  the  most  dexterous  policy ;  tc 
the  most  elevated  sentiments,  a  charming 
simplicity  of  manners;  to  a  soldier i 
courage,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  human 
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nity.*'  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  sovereign 
happily  suited  to  the  country  he  govern^, 
which  still  foudly  cherishes  his  memory. 
When  the  royal  tomhs  at  St.  Denis  were 
ransacked  in  the  time  of  the  Revdution, 
1793,  the  body  of  Henry  IV.  was  found 
in  very  good  preservation ;  his  features 
appeared  hardly  changed. 

HENRY  I.,  king  of  England,  sur- 
named  Beauclerc,  or  The  Scholar,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  his  queen  Matilda  of  Flanders,  and 
was  bom  in  1068,  atSelby,  in  Yorkshire. 
His  father  at  his  death  left  him  no  domi- 
nions, but  a  sum  of  money,  with  which 
he  aided  his  eldest  brother,  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy ;  and  in  return  he  received 
possession  of  the  Cotentin,  a  portion  of 
that  duchy.  Vjxm  an  afipreement  between 
Robert  and  William,  Henrv  retired  to 
St  Michael's  Mount,  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  whence  he  made  incursions 
into  the  neighbouring  country.  The  two 
brothers  besieged  him  there,  and  obliged 
him  to  capituhte.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  patrimony,  and|for  some  time  wandered 
about  in  a  state  of  indigence.  Nothing 
is  heard  of  him  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus;  but  he  was  hunting  with  that 
prince  in  the  New  Forest  when  he  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  (2d  of  August, 
1100).  Henry  instantly  rode  to  Win- 
chester, and  secured  the  royal  treasure. 
He  then  proceeded  to  London,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  To  render 
his  usuipadon  more  palatable  to  the 
nation,  he  issued  a  charter  containing 
great  concessions  to  public  liberty,  and 
remedying  the  principal  grievances  in 
civil  and   ecclesiastical    concerns  com- 

flained  of  in  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
le  performed  another  popular  act,  in 
recalling  from  exile  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterburv.  The  authority  of  that 
prelate  was,  mdeed,  necessary  to  him  in 
ids  project  of  marrving  Matilda,  daughter 
to  Mafcolm  III.,  Line  of  Scodand,  and 
niece  to  Edgar  Athehng,  who  had  taken 
the  veil.  This  union  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1100,  and  ereatly 
contributed  to  strengthen  Henry  s  right 
to  the  throne  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Robert,  in  the  meantime,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land  to  Normandy, 
determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown,  and,  having  levied  an 
army,  landed  at  Portsmouth  soon  after 
Whitsuntide  in  1101 ;  and  the  two  brothers 
were  ready  to  decide  the  cause  by  a 
battle,  when,  through  the  interference  of 
Anselm  and  other  distinguished  men,  an 
accommodation  was  made  between  them. 
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Robert  resigned  his  pretensions  to  Eng- 
land; each  brother  was  to  inherit  the 
dominions  of  the  other  in  case  of  death 
without  issue;  and  the  adherents  of  bo^ 
were  to  receive  full  pardon.  Henry, 
however,  when  the  danger  was  over,  made 
no  scruple  of  infrmging  the  latter  part  of 
tills  agreement,  and  the  ruin  of  some  great 
families  was  the  consequence.  Henry 
now  called  upon  Robert  to  cede  his  dndiy 
for  a  sum  of  money,  or  an  annual  pen- 
sion :  and  on  the  rejection  of  this  offer  he, 
in  1105,  crossed  over  to  Normandy  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  took  Bayeux  and 
Caen.  On  the  28th  of  September  in  the 
next  year  he  totally  defeated  Robert  at 
Tenchebrai,  took  him  prisoner,  and  re- 
duced the  whole  duchy.  He  also  became 
master  of  the  persons  of  Edear  Athelinf  , 
and  of  William,  the  son  of  Robert  He 
imprisoned  Robert  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  that  prince  died  in  the  castle 
of  Cardiff  in  1 135,  after  a  confinement  of 
twenty-eight  years,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Henry,  in  common  with  other  sovereigns 
of  that  period,  bad  a  contest  with  the 
papal  court  After  nearly  incurring  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  Pas- 
chal II.  by  his  opposition  on  the  subject 
of  investitures,  Henry  made  a  oompro- 
roise,  in  which  he  resigned  the  right  of 
proper  episcopal  investiture,  but  retained 
that  of  temporal  homaee.  The  usurpa- 
tion of  Normandy  involved  him  in  con- 
tinued wars  on  the  continent,  and  was  a 
source  of  much  pecuniary  expression  to 
the  English.  PHnce  William,  styled  Fitz- 
Robert,  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Fulk, 
earlofAnjou,  who  jeave  him  protection^ 
and  Louis  VI.  of  France  espoused  his 
cause,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  him 
by  force  of  arms.  Henry  defended  his 
conquest  with  vigour,  and  finally  defeated 
aU  the  attempts  to  dispossess  him.  But 
this  success  was  balanced  by  a  severe 
domestic  misfortune, — that  of  the  loss  at 
sea  of  his  only  Sv*«,  William,  then  rising 
to  manhood.  He  was  drowned  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1120,  on  hb  passage 
fit>mBarfleur.  The  unhappy  father  never 
was  seen  to  smile  again.  He  had  be- 
trothed at  an  early  age  his  only  daughter, 
Matilda,  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and 
when  she  became  his  widow,  he  married 
her,  in  1127,  to  Geoffirey,  sumamed  Plan- 
tagenet^  son  of  the  earl  of  Auiou.  The 
king  himself  took  for  a  second  wife  the 
beautiful  Adelaide,  or  Alice,  daughter 
of  Oeoffrey,  duke  of  Louvaine;  but  she 
brought  him  no  issue.  Henry  governed 
his  dominions  with  much  prudence.  He 
also  adopted  the  politic  measure  of  settling 
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a  eolony  of  indostrious  Flemings  in  Pern- 
Ibrokeshire,  in  order  to  be  a  barrier  against 
tlie  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  In  Jidy 
1128,  his  nephew,  William  Fitz-Robert, 
died  at  St.  Omer.  England  being  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  and  the  succession 
to  the  crown  secured  by  an  oath  of  fealty 
taken  to  the  empress  Matilda,  Henry 
wvBt  over  to  Normandy  in  1131.  He 
remained  in  that  country,  to  which  he 
bad  a  partial  attachment,  till  a  revolt  of 
the  Welsh,  in  1136,  obliged  him  to  think 
of  returning.  He  was  preparing  to  set 
oat  from  Rouen,  when,  on  tne  1st  of  De- 
eember,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden 
illness  oeoasioned  by  too  plentiful  a  meal 
of  lampreys,  which  carried  him  off  in  the 
dxty-sevendi  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stephen.  Henry  I.  was  a 
prinee  of  great  accomplishments.  He 
nad  a  manly  person,  an  engaj^ing  address^ 
imcommon  powers  of  elocution,  and  con* 
siderable  proficiency  in  the  literature  of 
the  time.  He  was  equally  warlike  and 
|>olitic,  and  successfully  maintained  what 
unjprincipled  ambition  urged  him  to  ao« 
ounre.  He  had  the  Norman  passion  for 
toe  chase,  the  pleasures  of  which  he 
appropriated  to  nimself  by  many  crud 
game-laws.  In  other  respects,  the  rigour 
with  which  he  executed  justice  greatly 
contributed  to  check  that  disorder  and 
Tiolence  which  had  previously  prevailed. 
HENRY  II.,  snmamed  Fits-Empress, 
son  of  Geoffrey  Flantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou,  by  the  empress  M^da,  daughter 
of  lleniy  I.,  was  bom  at  Le  Mans,  the 
capital  of  his  lather's  dominions,  in  March 
1133.  In  December  1142  he  was  brought 
over  to  England,  where  he  remained  for 
neariy  five  years  shut  up  for  safety  in 
the  strong  castle  of  Bristol,  where  his 
education  was  superintended  by  his  uncle, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarship  and  love  of 
letters.  He  returned  to  his  fother  in 
Normandy  about  Whitsuntide  1 147.  In 
1149  he  reeressed  the  seas,  and,  at  an 
interview  held  on  Whitsuntide  in  Cariisle 
with  his  uncle  David  L  of  Scotland, 
rseeived  firom  that  prince  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  returned  to  N<»rmandy 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  following  year, 
and  was  a  few  months  afterwards  invested 
with  that  dukedom  by  Louis  VII.  By 
the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1 1 5 1 ,  he  became  eari  of  Anjou, 
Tooraine,  and  Maine.  On  Whitsunday 
of  tiie  year  following,  within  six  weeks 
after  she  had  been  divorced  from  her 
first  husband,  king  Louis  of  France^  hs 
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numried  Eleanor,  in  her  own  riffht  countess 
of  Poitou  and  duchess  of  Uuienne,  or 
Aquitaine,  an  alliance  which  made  him 
master  of  all  the  western  coast  of  France, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Brittany,  from 
the  Somme  to  the  Pyrenees.  Soon  after 
this  he  sailed  for  England,  in  order  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  crown,  then  usurped 
by  Stephen.  He  took  Malmesbury,  and 
advanced  to  Wallingford,  where  he  met 
Stephen.  In  an  interview  which  they 
had  there,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Thames,  they  agreed  to  a  truce.  On 
the  death  of  Eustace,  Stephen's  eldest 
son,  a  peace  was  finally  a<ljusted  in  a 
great  council  held  at  Winchester,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1 153,  in  which  Stephen, 
adopting  Henry  for  his  son,  appointed 
him  his  successor,  and  gave  the  kmgdom 
of  England,  after  his  own  death,  to  him 
and  his  hdrs  for  ever.  The  death  of 
Stephen  soon  after  (25th  of  October, 
1154),made  Henry  king  of  England.  The 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  reckoned 
from  his  coronation  at  Westminster  along 
with  his  queen,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1 1 54.  He  beean  his  government  with  the 
popular  act  of  dismissing  all  the  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  been  retained  b^ 
his  predecessor.  He  also  revoked  all  his 
grants,  restored  the  debased  coin  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  purity,  and  provided  for 
the  exertion  of  legal  authority  by  the 
demolition  of  all  the  newly-erected  castles, 
which  had  served  as  sanctuaries  for  firee- 
booters  under  the  protection  of  the  nobles. 
Soon  after  Easter  1155,  at  a  great  council 
assembled  at  Wallingford,  it  was  ordained 
that  after  Henry's  death  Uie  crown  should 
descend  to  his  eldest  son  William ;  and, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  William,  to  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  as  yet 
only  a  few  months  old.  In  1156  he 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  attempt  of  his  brother 
Geomey  to  seize  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine.  He  recovered  these  provinces, 
and,  returning  to  England,  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Wales,  where  he  obliged 
the  natives  to  sue  for  peace.  In  1 158  he 
returned  to  France;  took  possession  of 
Nantes,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Geoffrey ;  and,  by  negotiating  a  marriage 
between  his  own  thurd  son  Geofirev  and 
the  infant  heiress  of  Conan  duxe  of 
Brittany,  secured  the  addition  of  that 
principality  to  his  dominions.  He  also 
attempted  to  take  possession  of  Toulouse 
in  rignt  of  Eleanor  his  wife,  but  desisted 
firom  the  siege  on  the  iq>proach  of  Louis 
of  France.  A  war  ensueu  between  these 
monarohs,  which  was  terminated  in  1162 
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by  the  mediation  of  pope  Alexander  III. 
ThuM  far  Henry's  course  had  been  highlv 
prosperous;  but  his  troubles  b^^an  with 
en  attempt  at  reformation  in  his  domestic 

fovemment  The  usurpations  of  the  clergy 
ad  at  this  time  reached  an  unprecedented 
height   Henry  had  raised  his  chancellor, 
Thomas  h  Becket,  a  creature  of  his  own, 
and  in  whose  attachment  he  thought  he 
could  confide,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.    But  that  extraordinary  man 
bad,  with  his  new  character,  assumed 
new  manners  and  principles,  and  showed 
an  inclination  to  carry  tne  daims  of  the 
Church  even  farther  than  any  of  hb  pre- 
decessors had  done.    Subjects  of  dispute 
soon  occurred  in  which  he  displayed  a 
spirit  and  resolution  not  a  little  formid« 
able  to  the  king,  who  at  length  deter- 
mined to  bring  ihe  contest  between  t)ie 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  an 
issue.    For  this  purpose  he  summoned, 
in  1 164,  a  general  council  of  nobility  and 
prelates  at  Clarendon,  which  passed  the 
famous  Constitutions,  named  from  the 
place.    It  was  the  spirit  of  these  articles, 
sixteen  in  number,  to  control  the  assumed 
authority  of  the  clergy  over  civil  persons, 
and  to  render  them  amenable  in  all  civil 
matters  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
and  bound  to  the  same  dlegiance  to  the 
king  as  other  subjects  were;   and  bv 
framing  those  laws  m  a  national  council^ 
the  superiority  of  the  legislature  over 
papal  and  ecdesiastical  synods  was  fully 
established.    None  of  the  prelates  except 
Becket  dared  to  oppose  the  royal  will  on 
this  occasion.    But  he  long  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Constitutions, 
till  at  length,  overcome  by  entreaties,  he 
took  tba  oath  to  observe  them  "  legally 
and  with  sood  faith."  When  transmitted 
to  Alexander,  they  were,  however,  in  the 
strongest  terms  condemned  as  infiinff- 
ing  the  sacred  privileges  of  the  Churcn, 
and  were    formally  annulled.      Becket 
thereupon  expressed  the  deepest  contri- 
tion for  his  compliance,  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  other  prelates  in  a  con- 
federacy for  the  support  of  their  rights. 
Henry,  indignant  q^  nis  conduct,  caused 
him  to  be  sued  in  the  archiepiscopal 
court  for  some  land ;  and,  on  account  of 
non-appearance  to  ah  appeal  to  the  king's 
court,  to  be  prosecuted  for  contumacy, 
of  which  he  was  convicted  in  a  council 
held  at  Northampton.   He  was  also  called 
upon  to  render  an  account  of  his  whole 
aoministration  while  chancellor.    Becket 
fled  to  France,  whence  he  returned  in 
1170,  and  resumed  his  functions,  but  was 
murdered  in  his  cathedral,  on  the  29th 
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of  December  in  that  year,  bv  four  gentle- 
men of  the  royal  household,  who  had 
misinterpreted  a  hasty  exclamation  of 
the  kin?  into  a  hint  that  the  assassination 
of  Becket  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  their  sovereign.    The  murder  of  die 
primate  tended,  however,    to  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  the  power  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  monarch  could  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  offended  pope  only  by 
solemnly  exculpating  himself  on  oaui  oi 
the  alleged  crime,  and  by  submitting 
patiently  with  every  mark  of  penance 
and  contrition  to  the  disciplme  mflicted 
on  him  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1174;  and  two  years 
after,  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were, 
after  having  been  long  practically  dis- 
regarded, at  last  formally  repealed  in 
a  great  council  held  at  Northampton. 
Though  respected  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  successrol  in  his  expeditions  against 
France,  Wales,   Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
Henrv  did  not  find  that  happiness,  at 
the  dose  of  life  which  he  might  have 
looked  for.     His  children,  incited  by 
the  arts  of  the  French  king,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  their  ingratitude  proved 
60  grievous,  that  it  is  said  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  when  he  found  his  yocmgest 
and  favourite  son  John  in  the  number  of 
his  enemies.    He  expired  at  Chinon,  in 
Touraine,  on  the  6th  of  Jul^,  1189,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard.    Tbe 
reign  of  Henrjr  was  marked  by  the  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  firmness,  wisdom, 
vafour,  genius,  and  popularity.    He  re- 
formed abuses,  corrected  the  laws,  re- 
pressed the  power  of  the  barons,  and 
advanced  the  interests  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  people.     Unfortunately, 
however,  these  nign  qualities  were  ob- 
scured by  excessive  pride,  boundless  am- 
bition, and  an  unceasing  propensity  to 
sensual  pleasures,  which  not  only  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  his  queen,  but 
tended  to  embitter  the  close  of  bis  life. 
His  faculties  had  in  early  life  received  a 
learned  training,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
days  he  preserved  an  attachment  to  lite- 
rature and  to  the  conversation  of  scholars* 
The  age  was  distinguished  throughout 
Western  Europe,  boui  from  that  which 
preceded,  and  from  that  which  followed 
It,  by  a  revival  of  leamine ;  and  Henry 
drew  around  him  many  of  Uie  chief  lights 
of  the  time.    Among  these,  two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  names  were  John  of 
Salisbunr  and  Peter  of  Blois,  both  of 
whom  have  attested  how  greatly  they 
were  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  and  com- 
mandiug  genius  oi  Henry. 
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HENRY  III.,  turnamed  op  Whi- 
ch bstbr,  where  he  was  horn  on  the  Ist 
of  Octoher,  1206,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
king  John,  hy  his  queen  Isahella  of 
AugoulSme.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
October  1216,  on  the  28th  of  which 
month  he  was  crowned  bv  the  papal 
legate  Gualo,  in  the  ahhey  church  of  St 
Peter,  at  Gloucester.  At  the  time  of  his 
accession  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
the  most  lamentable  distraction.  The 
dauphin  of  France,  Louis,  at  the  head  of 
a  foreign  army,  and  supported  by  a  faction 
of  En^sh  nobles,  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  but  was  justly  suspected 
of  arbitrary  desinis,  and  was  become 
odious  to  the  body  of  the  nation.  The 
cause  of  the  young  king,  then  only  ten 
years  of  age,  was  espoused  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  lord  marshal,  who  had  been 
appointed  protector  of  the  kin^  and 
kmgdom;  and  in  a  short  time  Louis  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  quit  the 
kingdom.  The  untimely  death  of  Pem- 
broke, in  May  1219,  encouraged  new 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  barons, 
whose  turbulence  involved  the  country 
in  a  series  of  disorders.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  1220,  owing  to  some  doubts  respect- 
ing Uie  due  fomudities  of  his  coronation, 
Henry  was  crowned  a  second  time  at 
Westminster  by  Langton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  1222  he  was  declared  of 
age  to  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of 
government;  in  1230  he  conducted  an 
expedition  to  France;  and  in  1232  he 
dismissed  from  his  councils  his  able  and 
faithful  minister,  Hubert  de  Bur^h,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Des  Roches,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who,  after  holding  his  omce 
for  little  more  than  a  year,  was  forced  to 
give  place  to  Edmund,  archbishop  of 
Canterborv.  In  1236,  Henry  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Rajrmond,  count  of 
Provence ;  and  this  step  contributed  to  sub- 
ject him  to  foreign  influence,  which  gave 
peat  offence  to  the  nobles,  whose  meet- 
ings for  deliberation  on  national  afiairs 
were  now  commonly  called  parliaments. 
The  king's  unadvised  acceptance,  for  his 
second  son,  Edmund,  of^  the  nominal 
crown  of  Sicily,  offered  him  by  pope 
Innocent  IV.,  involved  him  in  vast  debts, 
which  he  in  vain  applied  to  the  parlia- 
ment to  discharge.  In  his  necessity  he 
bad  recourse  to  exactions,  which  aggra- 
vated the  national  discontent  He  sum- 
moned and  dissolved  parliaments;  he 
confirmed  anew  the  Great  Charter,  and 
repeatedly  infringed  its  stipulations.  Such 
was  his  misgovemment,  that  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  ambitious  Simon  de 
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Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  his  brother- 
in-law,  to  make  a  total  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  to  deprive  Henry  of  all 
royal  authority.  In  June  1258,  conspir- 
ing with  the  principal  barons,  De  Mont- 
fort appearea  with  them  in  arms  at  a 
parliament  held  at  Oxford,  and  obliged 
the  kine  to  consent  to  a  set  of  regma- 
tions,  wnich  threw  all  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  an 
aristocracy  of  twenty-four  barons,  assisted 
by  a  lower  house,  consisting  of  four 
knights  chosen  for  each  county.  By  the 
aid  of  his  able  and  valiant  son,  prince 
Edwfiurd,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  earl  of  Leicester,  calling  in 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  involved  the 
kingdom  in  civil  war.  The  power  of  the 
batons  was  restored ;  but  ^at  divisions 
still  prevailing,  both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  their  cause  to  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
called  St  Louis.  His  award,  in  1264, 
was  favourable  to  the  king;  but  Leicester 
and  his  confederates  revised  to  submit  to 
it,  and  resumed  theur  arms.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  Lewes,  in  which  Henry, 
with  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, sumamed  King  of  the  Romans, 
were  taken  prisoners ;  and  prince  Edward 
soon  afler  came  into  the  power  of  the 
victors.  Prince  Edward  at  length,  having 
effected  his  escape  from  Dover  castle, 
assembled  an  army,  and  defeated  Lei- 
cester's son,  Heniy.  Soon  after,  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  Leicester 
was  slain,  and  his  party  entirely  defeated. 
The  king,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
was  placed  by  them  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Thoueh  replaced  upon  the  throne, 
he  was  still  msignificant  The  adherents 
of  De  Montfort  maintained  themselves, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  prince 
Fidward,  in  vanous  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  more  than  two  years  longer.  A  final 
arrangement  was  at  last  effected  in  a 
parliament  which  met  at  Marlborough, 
OB  the  18th  of  November,  1267.  llie 
short  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
afler  this  date  passed  without  disturbance. 
Prince  Edward  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  July  1270.  Henry  died  at  West- 
minster on  the  16th  of  November,  1272, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  ^ear  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty-seventh  of  his  reign.  The  rei^ 
pf  Henry  III.  is  especially  memorable  m 
the  history  of  the  constitution  as  afford- 
ing us  the  first  distinct  example  of  a 
parliament  constituted,  as  at  present,  of 
representatives  from  the  counties,  cities, 
and  boroughs,  as  well  as  of  the  barons 
and  higher  clergy,  or  great  tenants  of 
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tbe  crown«  lay  and  ecdatiaiticaL  The 
anembly  in  question  met  at  London,  on 
the  22d  of  January,  1265,  havinff  been 
fummoned  in  the  name  of  king  Henry, 
while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  a  few  weeks  before.  Our  statute 
law  also  begins  with  this  reign—- the 
earliest  enactment  on  the  statute-book 
being  that  entitled  the  "Provisions  of 
Merton,"  passed  in  tiie  20th  year  <^ 
Henry  III^  ajk  1235-6.  Henry  left  two 
sons^EowAan,  who  succeeded  him;  and 
Edmumd,  surnamed  Crouchback;  and  two 
daughters  —  MAROAasT,  who  married 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland;  and  Bba- 
TiicB,  who  married  John  de  Dreuz,  duke 
of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond. 

HENRT  IV.,  surnamed  or  Boliiio- 
BROKJB,  the  first  king  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  bom  at  Bwngbroke,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1366,  was  Uie  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.,  by  the  lady  Blanche, 

founger  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
^lantagenet,  duke  of  Lancaster,  grand- 
son of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry  III. 
In  the  ceign  of  Richard  II.  he  was  made 
earl  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  duke  of 
Hereford.  While  bearing  this  title,  he 
appeared  in  the  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury, January  1398,  and  preferred  an 
accusation  of  high-treason  against  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk.  The  latter  denied 
the  charge,  and  offered  to  prove  his 
innocence  by  combat  with  his  accuser. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the 
king  appointed  the  lists  at  Coventry;  but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  two  champions 
(16th  of  September),  he  would  not  suffer 
them  to  proceed.  Both  were  banished 
the  kingdom;  Norfolk  for  life ;  Hereford 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  shortened  by 
favour  to  four,  with  the  further  privilege 
of  immediately  entering  upon  any  inherit- 
ance which  might  accrue  to  him  in  the 
meantime.  The  banished  Hereford  went 
and  served  with  distinction  aj^ainst  the 
infidels  in  Lithuania,  and  by  his  conduct 
obtained  general  esteem.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1399,  he  succeeded  to 
tbe  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  and  laid  claim, 
according  to  agreement,  to  the  great 
estates  belonging  to  it.  The  fickle  Ridiard 
was  persuaded  to  revoke  his  letters  patent 
for  tne  purpose,  and  to  retain  possession 
of  the  estates*  He  soon  after  embarked 
for  Ireland,  and  left  the  kingdom  open 
to  the  ambition  of  Lancaster,  to  whom 
his  injustice  had  given  well-grounded 
cause  of  complaint.  The  duke  embarked, 
in  July  1399,  at  Nantes,  with  a  small 
retinue,  and  landed  at  Ravenspury,  in 
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Yorkshire.  He  was  joined  by  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
the  most  potent  barons  of  the  North ;  and 
the  duke  of  York,  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom, was  unable  to  oppose  him.  Richard, 
on  the  report  of  these  transactions,  landed 
at  Milford-haven  with  an  army  which 
soon  melted  away  by  desertion.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  isle  of  Anglesejr ;  but  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
was  brought  to  London  oy  the  didce,  who 
now  began  openly  to  aim  at  the  crown. 
A  resignation  was  first  extorted  ftom 
the  unfortunate  Richard,  who  was  then 
solemnly  deposed  in  parliament  In  thb 
vacation  of  the  throne,  the  right  of  in- 
heritance was  clearly  in  the  house  of 
Marche,  descended  fit>m  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  second  son  to  Edward  I II.  But 
Uie  duke  of  Lancaster,  stepping  forward 
in  parliament,  challenged  tne  crown  for 
himself,  as  being  hneaUy  descended  from 
Henry  III.,  and  he  was  unanimously 
declared  king,  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV. 
The  murder  of  Richard  soon  after  re- 
moved a  rival  who  might  ere  long  have 
become  dangerous ;  for  but  a  short  thne 
elapsed  before  Uie  turbulence  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  contending  nobles  broke  out 
into  conspiracy  against  the  king  of  their 
own  creatHMi.  The  first  plot  of  this  kind, 
in  1400,  was  discovered  time  enough  to 
prevent  its  success,  and  was  followed  by 
the  execution  of  severd  men  of  rank. 
An  insurrection  excited  in  Wales  by  the 
famous  Owen  Glendower  PJ^oved  a  great 
source  of  disturbance.  That  chieftain 
got  possession  of  Mortimer,  the  young 
earl  of  Marche,  true  heir  to  the  crown ; 
and  Henry's  refusal  to  suffisr  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  treat  with  Glendower 
for  his  release,  deeply  offended  that  power- 
ful nobleman.  An  incursion  of  the  Scots 
in  1401  was  retaliated  by  Henry,  who 
penetrated  as  for  as  Edinburgh.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  the  earl  of  I^mglas,  re- 
newing the  incursion  at  the  neaid  of 
12,000  men,  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Holmildon  HiU  by  the  Percies,  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  several  Scottish  nobles. 
Henry,  wishing  to  detain  them  as  hos- 
tages, sent  peremptory  orders  to  the  earl 
of  Northumoerland  not  to  ransom  them ; 
and  thus  farther  alienated  the  Percies. 
The  fiery  spirit  of  Harry  Percy,  sur- 
named Hot^ur,  Northumberland's  son, 
was  especially  roused  by  these  indignities. 
He  set  free  his  prisoner  Douglas,  and, 
making  an  alliance  with  him,  flew  to 
arms  with  all  the  partisans  of  his  house, 
and  marched  towards  Wales  in  order  to 
join  Glendower,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
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correspondence.  The  king  met  the  insur- 
gents at  Shrewsbury,  and  a  furious  battle 
ensued,  July  21,  1403»  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Percy,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
party.  This  decisive  victory  established 
Henry  of  Lancaster  upon  the  throne.  A 
new  insurrection,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  Scroop  archbishop  of 
York,  broke  out  in  1405,  but  was  soon  sup- 
pressed ;  and  the  archbishop  afforded  the 
first  example  in  the  kingdom  of  a  capital 
punishment  inflicted  uoon  a  prelate. 
Northumberland,  who  had  conspired  with 
the  revolters,  fled  into  Scotland  with  lord 
Bardolf ;  and,  upon  an  attempt  in  1407  to 
raise  a  new  rebellion,  they  were  defeated 
and  slain  at  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tad- 
caster,on  the28th  of  February  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  death  of  Glendower  soon 
after  freed  the  king  from  his  only  remain- 
ing enemy,  and  his  usurped  crown  now  sat 
fiiroly  upon  his  head.  The  casual  capture 
at  sea  (30th  of  March^  1405)  of  James, 
son  of  kobert  king  of  Scotland,  who  by 
bis  father's  death  soon  became  king  him- 
self gave  Henry  a  pledge  of  peace  from 
that  quarter.  Heni^,  now  secure  at  home, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
France,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  his 
interests  there  by  alternately  favourins 
tiie  two  factions  (the  Bourguignons  and 
the  Orleanists,  or  Armagnacs)  which  then 
divided  the  French  government;  but  a 
temporary  accommodation  between  them 
fhistrated  his  designs.  The  continual 
disquietude  which  bad  agitated  his  life 
brought  him,  while  yet  in  his  prime,  into 
a  deciinins  state  of  health,  and  he  took 
into  consi&ration  the  transmission  of  his 
usurped  crown.  He  tried  to  tranquillize 
his  conscience  by  a  resolution  of  visiting 
the  Holy  Land ;  but  repeated  fits  brought 
on  his  dissolution,  March  20, 1413,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  four- 
teenth of  his  reign.  By  his  first  wife, 
Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Hereford,  he  left  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  Jane,daughter 
of  £e  king  of  Navarre,  brought  him  no 
issue.  Of  the  laws  made  in  this  reign 
the  most  memorable  is  the  statute  against 
the  Lollards  (the  2  Henrv  IV.  c.  15), 
one  of  the  enactments  of  which  was  that 
persons  guilty  of  heresy,  and  refusing 
to  abjure,  or  relapsing  after  abjuration, 
should  be  publicly  Dumt  It  is  commonly 
supposed,  however,  that  the  writ,  De 
Hsretico  Comburendo,  was  a  common 
law  process  before  the  passing  of  this 
statute.  In  Henry's  first  parliament  also 
the  law  of  treason  was  brought  back  to 
tlM  state  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by 
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the  act  of  the  25th  of  Edward  HI., 
certain  new  treasons  created  in  the  21st 
year  of  the  preceding  reign  being  aJl 
repealed. 

liENRY  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
sumamed  of  Monmouth,  where  be  was 
bom  in  1388,  succeeded  to  the  crown 
on  his  father's  death  in  1413.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  half- 
uncle,  cardinal  Henry  Beaufort  When 
his  father  was  in  exile  in  1399,  he  and  a 
son  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  were  carried 
by  Richard  II.  to  Ireland,  and  placed  in 
custody  in  the  castle  of  Trim,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  where  they  remained 
till  the  deposition  of  Richard.  On  his 
father's  accession  he  was  created  prince 
of  Wales,  duke  of  Guienne,  Lancaster, 
and  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester,  and 
declared  by  act  of  parliament  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  throne.  He  was  introduced  to 
arms,  while  yet  only  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbunr,  where,  though 
severely  wounded  in  the  mce,  he  '*  flesh'd 
bis  maiden  sword,"  and  fought  gallantly 
to  the  close  of  the  bloody  &y,  Imme-? 
diately  after  this  he  was  sent  to  Wales  in 
command  of  the  army  employed  against 
Glendower,  and  for  some  years  he  was 
occupied  in  the  contest  with  that  able 
and  active  leader,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  evinced  extraordinary  military  genius, 
defeating  his  adversary  m  a  succession  of 
engagements, — ^in  one  of  which,Tought  at 
Grosmont,  in  Monmouthshire,  in  March 
1405,  he  took  his  son  Griffith  prisoner, — 
and  drivine  him  from  fastness  to  fastness, 
tiU  all  Wdes,  except  a  small  part  of  the 
north,  was  reduced  to  submission.  It  is 
said  Uiat  the  renown  the  prince  acquired 
by  these  successes  so  innamed  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  father,  as  to  occasion  his 
recall  from  the  army;  and  that  after  this, 
allowing  the  energies  of  his  ardent  mind 
to  run  to  waste  in  riotous  intemperance 
and  debaucheries,  he  drew  upon  nimself 
as  much  odium  by  his  dissipated  life,  as 
he  had  gained  glory  by  his  previous  con- 
duct. Several  circumstances  of  his  youth 
are  recorded  illustrative  of  this.  One  of 
those  which  most  characterize  both  the 
unruly  disposition  he  had  acquired  and 
the  better  principles  which  were  latent 
in  his  mind,  is  the  following : — Having 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Km^'s  Bencn 
in  order  to  support  one  of  hu  riotous 
companions,  without  being  able  to  shake 
the  firmness  of  the  chief-justice  Gas- 
coigne,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  insult 
that  magistrate  in  open  court,  and  even, 
as  some  relate,  to  strike  him.    The  chief- 
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Justice,  nobly  mindful  of  the  majesty  of 
the  laws  violated  in  his  person,  ordered 
the  prince  into  cnstodjr  for  his  behaviour ; 
and  the  illustrious  dehnquent,  by  a  ready 
submission,  made  atonement  for  the 
offence  into  which  passion  had  betrayed 
him.  Henry  V.  was  proclaimed  lung 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1413,  and  his 
conduct  when  he  ascended  die  throne 
justified  the  best  expectations  that  could 
be  formed  of  him.  He  immediately 
cast  off  all  his  vicious  associates,  and 
treated  with  great  respect  the  wise  mini- 
sters of  his  father,  especiallv  the  virtuous 
chief-justice.  He  caused  the  remains  of 
the  unhappy  Richard  II.  to  be  deposited 
with  fitting  solemnity  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  received  to  favour  those  who  had 
shown  the  most  attachment  to  their 
lawful  prince,  and  was  studious  to  obli- 
terate every  party  distinction.  He  had 
e?en  the  magnanimity  to  treat  with  kind- 
ness and  confidence  his  superior  in  legal 
title,  the  earl  of  Marche,  who  repaid  his 
advances  with  undeviating  fidelity ;  and 
he  recalled  the  son  of  Hotspur  from  his 
exOe  in  Scotland,  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
hereditary  lands  and  honours.  From  a 
motive  either  of  real  attachment  to  the 
established  religion,  or  of  politic  desire  to 
please  the  clergy,  he  put  in  execution 
the  laws  against  the  Lollards;  though 
they  were  headed  by  a  man  of  rank  and 
character,  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham.  But 
the  parliament,  though  willinjg  to  support 
the  Church  by  new  acts  against  heresy, 
showed  such  a  disposition  to  make  free 
with  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  in  order 
to  supply  the  pecuniary  requisitions  of 
the  king,  that  a  great  alarm  was  raised 
among  that  body;  and  the  archbishop 
Chichele  thought  of  no  means  more  effec- 
tual to  divert  the  blow,  than  to  engage 
Henry  in  a  war  with  France.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  that  kingdom,  torn  asunder 
hy  the  hostile  factions  of  Orleans  and 
burgundy  during  the  unhappy  insanity  of 
Charles  VI.,  afiorded  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity to  an  ambitious  neighbour.  Heniy 
was  easOy  persuaded  to  revive  the  claims 
of  his  predecessors  upon  France;  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  negotiations 
with  the  French  court,  which  led  to  no 
result,  having  appointed  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Bemord,  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  absence,  he  set  sail  from 
Soutmmapton,  13th  August,  1415,  with  a 
force  of  24,000  foot,  and  about  6,500 
cavalry,  in  a  fleet  of  from  1,200  to  1,400 
vessels,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  about  three  miles  from  Harfleur, 
on  the  second  day  following.  Three 
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days  were  spent  in  disembarking  the 
troops.  Henry  immediately  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  and  well-garri- 
soned  fortress  of  Harfleur.  He  took  tliat 
town  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks :  this  so 
much  reduced  his  army,  which  now  did 
not  exceed  9,000  men,  that  he  determined 
to  march  to  Calais,  and  thence  return  to 
England ;  and  finding  a  great  army  as- 
sembled to  oppose  him,  he  even  offered 
to  resign  his  conquest  on  condition  of 
being  unmolested  on  his  retreat  The 
French,  in  their  confidence,  rejected  the 
terms,  and  awaited  him  in  battle  array 
in  the  plain  of  Axincourt  Their  army, 
commanded  bv  the  constable  d'Albret, 
attended  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to 
150,000  men,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
being  in  excellent  condition ;  whereas  their 
adversaries  were  sickly,  and  in  want  of 
many  necessaries.  The  battle,  which 
took  place  on  October  25,  1415,  was  one 
of  those  of  which  the  memory  is  insepar- 
ably united  with  a  nation 's  fame.  Henry 
displayed  e^ual  skill  in  his  dispositions 
ana  valour  in  the  action.  The  French 
underwent  a  most  disgracefril  and  de- 
structive defeat,  rendered  particularly 
fatal  by  the  number  of  princes  and  nobles 
who  were  slain  or  captured.  An  appear- 
ance of  a  renewal  of  the  fight  obliged  the 
king  to  give  the  severe  order  of  killing 
his  prisoners;  but  discovering  that  it  was 
a  false  alarm,  he  stopped  the  execution 
as  soon  as  possible.  His  victory  did  not 
alter  his  determination  of  returning,  and 
he  arrived  in  London  on  the  23d  Novem- 
ber. Henry  agreed  to  a  truce ;  and  such 
was  the  difficulty  he  found  in  making 
adequate  preparations  for  another  expe- 
dition, thougii  the  commons  were  un- 
usually liberal  in  their  grants,  that  nearly 
two  years  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  attempts.  At  length,  in  August 
1417,  Henry  again  invad^  Normandy 
with  35,000  men;  and  having  made 
himself  master  of  all  Lower  Normandy, 
and  received  a  reinforcement  from  home, 
he  laid  siege  to  Rouen  (30th  July,  1418), 
which  capitulated  1 6th  January,  1419.  He 
then  marched  upon  Paris.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  in  revenge  for  his  former 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  caused 
such  a  new  exasperation  of  parties,  that, 
instead  of  uniting  against  Henry,  one  of 
them  immediate^  coalesced  with  him. 
The  new  duke  of  Burgundy  made  an 
alliance  with  the  English,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  famous  treaty  of  Troyes, 
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(May  20ib,  1420,)  made  by  Henry  in 
person  with  the  French  king,  who  was  in 
a  state  of  imbecility,  and  in  the  hands  of 
his  aueen  and  the  Burgundian  faction. 
By  tnis  treaty  Henry  engaged  to  marry 
the  princess  Catharine,  and  to  leave 
Charles  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
France,  on  condition  that  after  his  de- 
cease it  shoidd  descend  to  Henry  and  his 
heirs,  and  thenceforth  be  inseparably 
united  to  that  of  England.  Henry,  after 
espousing  Catharine,  took  possession  of 
Paris,  and  made  himself  master  of  some 
neL^hbouring  places.  He  then  went  over 
to  England  to  raise  recruits  for  his  army; 
and  he  obtained  some  fresh  supplies  from 
parliament,  though  that  body  began  to 
be  sensible  that  his  French  conquests 
were  not  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to 
England.  He  returned  to  France  in 
June  1421,  and  pushed  the  dauphin  with 
so  much  vigour,  as  to  drive  him  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  deprive  him  of  almost  all 
hdd  on  the  northern  provinces.  Henry's 
prosperity  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a 
son,  and  all  his  great  projects  seemed  in 
fiill  promss  to  success,  when  he  was 
attaclLed  with  a  fistida,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  Henry  V.,  as  the  gallant  and 
jrouthful  conqueror  of  France,  was  the 
idd  of  his  subjects,  and  his  name  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  He  was  affable  and  f^enerous 
in  his  disposition,  preserved  discipline  in 
his  armv,  and  maintained  justice  in  his 
civil  acbninistration.  His  reign  was, 
however,  consumed  in  an  ambitious  pur- 
suit, which  inflicted  severe  evils  on  a 
neighbouring  country,  and  entailed  mis- 
fortune upon  bis  own. 

HENRY  VI.,  sumamed  of  Windsor, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1421,  was  not  nine  months  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  V .  The  king- 
dom was  placed  under  the  protectorship  of 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and,  during 
his  absence,  under  that  of  his  next  uncle, 
Humphrey,  called  "  The  Good,"  the  duke 
of  Gloucester ;  and  the  care  of  his  person 
and  education  was  committed  to  his  great* 
uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Henry  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  crown  of  France  by  ambassadors 
sent  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  vieour  and 
abilities  of  the  regent  Bedford  for  some 
time  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  dauphin 
Charles  to  recover  his  inheritance.  But 
at  len^h  a  change  of  fortune  bej^an, 
which  in  a  rapid  course  of  events  entirely 
deprived  the  English  of  all  the  conquests 
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their  valour  had  obtained.     Particulars 
of  these  transactions  may  be  found  under 
the  articles  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Dunois.    Henry,  now 
in  his  tenth  year,  was  crowned  at  Paris 
on  the  17th  December,  1431.    The  de- 
fection   of    the    duke    of     Burgundy, 
and  the  death  of  the  great   duke   of 
Bedford,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1435,  were  severe  blows 
to  the  English  interest  in  France;  and  the 
latter  event  was  verv  unfortunate  for  the 
peace  of  England,  smce  it  lefl  no  control 
over  the  contending  factions  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufort    A 
truce  with  France  in  1444  was  followed 
by  the  king's  marri^e  with  Margaret  of 
Apjou,  daughter  of  fien^,  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  and  duke 
of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Bar,  but  actually 
without  a  single  province.    The  marriage 
was  solemnized  m  the  abbey  of  TichfieTd 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1445.    Instead  of 
obtaining  a  dowry  with  this  princess, 
Henry,  or  rather  his  negotiator,  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  engaged  to  cede  the  province 
of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  uncle  to 
Margaret,  and  prime  mimster  to  the 
French  king.    The  queen  possessed,  in* 
deed,  a  treasure  in  her  extraordinary 
accomplishments  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
her  masculine  spirit  was  well  fitted  to 
compensate  the  weakness  of  her  husband. 
The  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
his  death  (11th  February,  1447),  sup- 
posed by  assassination,  were  consequences 
of  the  strength  acquired  to  the  cardinal's 
party  bv  the  accession  of  the  queen.    A 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  and 
the  public  discontents  which  followed, 
deprived  the  Enelish  of  Normandy,  and 
every  thiuf  else  &ey  held  in  that  country, 
except  Cuais.     In  the  unpopularity  of 
the  court,  men  now  began  to  look  to  the 
claim  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  whose 
mother,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Mortimer, 
had  transmitted  to  him  the  best  title  to 
the   crown    by   inheritance.      Cardinal 
Beaufort  being  dead,  the  storm  of  publi« 
odium  first  broke  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk^ 
who  was  impeached  bv  the  House  of 
Commons,  sentenced  to  banishment,  and 
murdered  on  his  passage  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  (May  2d,  1450.)    A  formidable 
insurrection  then  broke   out  in   Kent, 
headed  by  Cade,  which  was  thought  to 
be  fomented  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 
was  not  suppressed  without  difficulty. 
York  soon  after  returned  from  Ireland, 
and  a  great  party  was  formed  in  his 
favour,  headed  by  some  of  the  principal 
nobility.    He  was  able  to  remove  hit 
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enemies  from  the  king's  person,  and  was 
by  parliament  declared  protector  of  the 
kingdom,  Henry's  imbecility  having  so 
far  increased  as  to  render  him  unfit  even 
to  personate  majesty.  The  York  and 
Lancaster  parties  were  now  in  such  a 
state  that  the  sword  only  could  decide 
between  them;  and  the  first  blood  in 
these  destructive  civil  wars  was  drawn  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1455,  at  St  Albans, 
where  the  earl  of  Warwick  obtained  a 
victory.  The  king  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  was  treated  by  him  with  great  re- 
spect; for  his  innocence,  and  even  his 
weakness,  had  impressed  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  a  kind  of  sanctity  attached  to 
his  person,  which  secured  him  external 
'  good  treatment,  even  from  the  party  most 
adverse  to  his  regal  autiiority.  A  kind 
of  compromise  between  the  parties  fol- 
lowed this  first  action,  and  the  king 
nominally  resumed  his  sovereignty ;  but 
in  1459  war  broke  out  afresh.  The 
battleof  Northampton,  (10th  July,  1460,) 
again  put  Henry  in  the  power  of  the 
Yorkists.  A  parliament  was  afterwards 
convoked,  which  awarded  the  crown  to 
Henry  during  his  life,  but  declared  the 
duke  of  York  successor.  The  victory 
obtained  by  Margaret  over  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  Bamet  Heath,  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1461,  again  liberated  her  husband; 
after  which,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Towton,  29th  of  March,  which  established 
Edward  on  the  throne,  he  retired  with  the 

?ueen  and  prince  Edward  to  Scotland, 
lere  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  first 
instance  at  Kirkcudbright;  but  it  appears 
that  he  afterwards,  as  well  as  his  queen, 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  When  Mar- 
garet again  took  up  arms  and  invaded 
England  in  1462,  Henry  was  placed  for 
security  in  the  castle  of  Hardlough,  in 
Merionethshire;  and  here  he  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1464,  when  he  was 
brought  from  Wales  to  join  a  new  insur- 
rection of  his  adherents  in  the  north  of 
England.  After  the  two  final  defeats  of 
the  Lancastrians  at  Hedgley  Moor,  25th 
April,  and  at  Hexham,  15th  May,  the 
deposed  monarch  lurked  for  more  than  a 
year  among  the  moors  of  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland,  till  he  was  at  last  betrayed 
by  a  monk  of  Addington,  and  seized  as 
he  sat  at  dinner  in  Waddington  Hall,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  June  1465.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  London,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  When  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
deserting  the  party  of  York,  had  obliged 
Edward  to  fly  the  kingdom,  Henry,  in 
October  1470,  was  released  from  pnson, 
and  was  again  recognised  as  king,  toough, 
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on  account  of  his  incapacity,  a  regency 
was  appointed  to  govern  until  the  ma- 
jority of  his  son,  pnnce  Edward.  But  a 
change  in  favour  of  his  rival  the  next 
year  caused  him  to  be  recommitted  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  4th 
of  May,  1471,  put  a  final  end  to  the  hopes 
of  his  family,  with  the  life  of  his  son. 
Henry  himself  died  soon  after,  but  whether 
by  a  natural  or  violent  death  is  uncer- 
tain. All  that  is  further  known  is,  that 
on  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  May,  the 
corpse  of  Henry  was  exposed  to  public 
view  in  St  Paul's.  Popular  report  charged 
Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  with  his 
murder.  Henry  was  gentle,  pious,  and 
well-intentioned,  but  too  weak  in  temper 
and  understanding  ever  to  act  for  himself. 
He  seems  to  have  had  an  attachment  to 
letters,  probably  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  books  of  devotion ;  and  the  most 
splendid  establishment  in  England  for 
classical  learning,  Eton  coUege,  reveres 
him  as  its  founder.  To  him  likewise 
Kind's  college  in  Cambridge  owes  its 
original  foundation. 

HENRY  VIL,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor, 
earl  of  Richmond,  by  Margaret,  only  child 
of  John  Beaufort,  auke  of  Somerset,  was 
bom  at  Pembroke  Castle  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1456.  By  the  father's  side  he 
was  descended  from  the  royal  house  of 
France,  and  by  the  mother's  side  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  After 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  he  was  carried 
by  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  for  refuge  to  the  court  of 
Francis  11.  duke  of  Brittany.  His  kin- 
dred to  the  crown  excited  the  suspicions 
of  Edward  IV.,  who  took  some  steps  for 
netting  him  into  his  hands,  but  they  were 
happily  frustrated.  During  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Richard  III.  men's  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  earl  of  Richmond  as 
a  young  prince  who  might  restore  legal 
government  in  England;  and  a  match 
was  projected  between  him  and  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  which 
should  unite  the  titles  of  the  two  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  Richard,  who 
was  informed  of  the  design,  counteracted 
it  with  so  much  vigour  and  diligence, 
that  he  entirely  disconcerted  it.  Mean- 
time Richmond,  having  assembled  a  body 
of  troops,  set  sail  from  St  Malo,  in  Octo- 
ber 1483,  with  the  intention  of  landing  in 
England.  He  was,  however,  prevented 
by  a  storm  from  appearing  on  the  coast 
till  bis  friends  were  dispersed,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Brittany.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Richard  to  defeat  an 
essential  part  of  his  rival's  project  by 
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himself  marryinff  his  niece,  the  princess 
Elisabeth ;  and  he  made  application  to 
the  court  of  Rome  for  a  dispensation  for 
that  purpose.  Richmond,  who  had  se- 
cured the  asdstance  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  finding  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  made  his  second  attt^mpt  in  1485, 
and  landed  at  Milford-haTen,  August  7, 
with  no  more  than  two  thousand  foreign 
troops.  He  was  joined  by  some  men  of 
rank ;  but  had  only  six  thousand  men 
when  Richard  met  him  at  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  with  an  army  more  than 
twice  as  numerous.  The  complete  victoiy 
obtained  by  Richmond,  in  which  Ricfaara 
was  slain,  was  chiefly  owin^;  to  the  junc- 
tion, during  the  battle,  of  his  step-father, 
Lord  Stanley,  who  commanded  a  separate 
body.  The  victor  was  hailed  on  the  field 
by  the  title  of  king  Henry  VII.  The 
recognition  of  his  right  by  pariiament, 
and  nis  coronation,  were  made  to  precede 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  heiress 
of  York,  which  was  solemnized  on  the 
1 8th  of  January,  1486;  but  Henry, 
jealous  of  his  authority,  and  strongly 
mibued  with  parbr  prejudice,  was  a  stem 
and  unntKnons  husband,  and  regarded 
the  Yo^sts  in  |;eneral  with  ayersion. 
He  gaye  his  chi^  confidence  to  two 
clergymen,  Morton  and  Fox;  men  of 
capacity  from  whom  he  expected  more 
obsequiousness  than  from  the  nobility  of 
the  realm.  Discontents  soon  arose ;  and, 
while  he  was  upon  a  progress  to  the 
north,  an  insurrection  took  place,  (April 
I486,)  headed  by  Fnmcis,  yiscount  Loyel, 
which  was,  however,  soon  suppressed. 
A  more  serious  disturbance  was  soon 
after  excited  by  the  contrivance  of  one 
Simon,  a  priest,  who  procured  Lambert 
Simnel,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  the  son  of  a 
joiner  at  Oxford,  to  personate  Edward 
Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  (son  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Richud  III.,) 
whom  Henry  had  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Simnel  was  sent  to  act  bis  part  in  Ireland, 
where,  remote  from  detection,  he  was 
able  to  interest  the  whole  iaAcmd  in  his 
favour,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at 
DubUn  as  Edward  VI.  He  then  ven- 
tured to  come  over  to  England,  where  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  all  the  discon- 
tented Yorkists;  but  Henry  having  caused 
the  true  eail  of  Warwick  to  be  publicly 
shown  in  the  streets  of  London,  few  were 
disposed  to  join  Uie  impostor.  The  king 
collected  an  arm^,  and  met  the  rebels  at 
Stoke,  in    Nottrnghamshhre,   where    he 

J  aye  them  a  total  defeat  on  the  16th  of 
une,  1487.    The  prcgeets  of  France  for 
annexing  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the 
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crown,  occasioned  the  interfere»ce  of 
Henry  to  prevent  such  an  aggrandisement 
of  a  lival  kingdom.  His  measures,  how^ 
ever,  were  so  tardy,  and  his  relief  so  in- 
adequate^ through  fll-judged  parsimony, 
that  the  marriage  between  tne  French 
king  and  the  heiress  of  Brittany  took 
place,  and  the  annexation  was  effected. 
The  enmity  of  the  duchess-dowager  of 
Burgundy,  governess  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, sister  to  Edward  IV.,  bad  never 
ceased  to  pursue  Henry.  Her  court  had 
been  the  refuge  of  all  ^tte  English  maW 
contents,  and  she  had  encouraged  the 
imposture  of  Simnel.  She  now  brought 
a  new  adventurer  upon  the  stage.  Hav- 
ing propagated  a  rumour  that  Richard, 
the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV., 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  m  the 
Tower,  had  escaped  that  Ute,  and  since 
lived  in  concealment,  she  procured  one* 
Perkin  Warbeck,  son  of  a  converted  Jew 
of  Touma^,  a  youth  of  parts  and  of  a 
prepossessmg  figure,  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  that  pnnce.  In  the  beginning 
of  May  1492  he  was  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
where  his  story  obtained  credit ;  and  the 
account  reaching  Paris,  be  received  an 
in^tation  from  Charles  VIII.,  then  at 
war  with  Henry,  to  repair  to  his  court, 
where  he  was  treated  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  his  supposed  birth.  At  the  peace 
Charles  generously  refused  to  deliver  him 
to  Henry;  and  Perkin  retired  to  ^tke 
duchess  of  Bmreundy.  This  affiiir  occu- 
pied Henry  for  uie  next  five  or  six  years, 
for  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1497  that 
the  adventurer  was  finally  put  down. 
Another  pretended  eari  of  Warwick  next 
arose,  one  Ralph  Wulford,  or  Wilford, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  whose  attempt, 
however,  was  immediately  nipped  in  toe 
bud  by  his  apprehension  and  execution, 
in  March  1 4  99.  The  same  year  witnessed 
the  executioBs  of  both  Pericin  Warbeck 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Henry  was 
now  well  settled  on  his  throne,  and  had 
shown  BO  much  vigour  and  prudence  in 
defeating  the  attacks  made  upon  him, 
Uiathe  obtained  a  high  reputation  among 
his  brother  monarcu,  several  of  whom 
sought  his  alliance.  He  was  most  flat- 
ter^ by  the  friendship  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Castile,  a  prince  resembling  him- 
self in  cautious  and  crafty  policy.  After 
a  long  negotiation  he  brought  about,  in 
November  1901,  a  marriage  between  his 
eldest  son  prince  Arthur,  and  the  infanta 
Catharine,  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Arthur  dying  a  few  months 
after,  the  king,  in  order  to  retain  the  large 
dowry  paid  with  her,  obliged  his  semaia- 
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ing  Mm  Henry  to  be  contracted  to  his 
brodier's  widow,  and  obtained  a  dispen- 
■ation  from  the  pope  for  their  union. 
-He  also  married  Margaret,  his  eldest 
daughter,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  In 
the  midst  of  these  cares,  he  nerer  re- 
mitted his  favourite  pursuit  of  filling  his 
coffers  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects ; 
and  as  assistants  m  this  business  he  em- 
ployed two  lawyers,  Empson  and  Dudley, 
who,  by  their  hardness  of  heart  and  skill 
-n  all  Uie  mazes  of  penal  law,  were  well 
audified  for  the  wmk  of  extortion.  By 
these  means  he  amassed  a  treasure  almost 
incredible,  in  a  time  when  the  sources  of 
-national  wealth  were  so  scanty.  In  the 
midst  of  various  projects  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  himself  and  his  faimly,  a 
decline  of  health  inspired  Henry  with 
uneasv  thoughts  of  another  world,  and 
he  enaeavoured  to  appease  his  upbraiding 
conscience  by  the  usual  method  of  alms, 
religious  foundations,  and  other  acts  of 
beneficence.  As  his  end  approached  he 
even  directed  restitution  to  ne  made  to 
some  whom  he  had  injured.  He  sunk 
at  length  under  a  consumptive  disorder, 
at  his  palace  at  Richmond,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1509,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  fifty-third  of  his  age. 
Though  few  English  sovereigns  have  been 
less  amiable,  Henry  possessed  many  qua- 
lities which  fitted  him  for  a  throne,  and 
•  his  reign  was  upon  the  whole  beneficial 
to  bis  country.  It  put  a  period  to  do- 
mestic disorders,  and,  being  conducted 
in  general  upon  pacific  principles,  gave 
opportunity  to  the  nation  to  flourish  by 
its  natural  resources.  It  was  the  era  of 
that  depression  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
elevation  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society^ 
to  which  England  has  chiefly  owed  her 
prosperity.  This  was  the  constant  aim 
of  his  policy ;  and  it  was  especially  ef- 
fected by  the  statute  which  allowed  of 
the  breakine  of  entails,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  landed  estates.  Several  other 
useful  laws  and  regulations  date  from 
this  reien ;  but  upon  the  whole,  its  spirit 
was  an>itrary,  and  favourable  to  the 
power  of  the  crown. 

HENRY  VIII.,  second  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, by  his  queen,  EUzabeth  of  York, 
was  born  at  Greenwich  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1491,  and  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1509.  His  earlier  edu- 
cation had  been  rather  that  of  a  scholar 
than  a  prince,  as  his  father  had,  from  the 
first,  destined  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury;  but  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Arthur  (2d  of  April,  1502),  made 
him  heir  to  the  crown  in  his  eleventh 
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year.  He  began  by  appotntui^  a  eooncil 
consisting  of  the  best  of  ms  father's 
ministers,  and  he  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
odium  Empson  and  Dudley,  whose  ex- 
tortions were  made  matter  of  a  judicial 
prosecution  and  a  bill  of  attainder.  Aft^ 
lymg  in  saol  for  about  a  year,  they  were 
beheaded  together  on  Tower  Hill,  17th 
of  August,  1510.  His  principal  favourite 
was  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  promoted 
those  schemes  of  mafi;nificence  and  dis- 
sipation which  suited  the  inclination  of 
his  younff  master,  and  soon  diminished 
the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  late  reign. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  1509,  Henry 
solemnized  his  marriage  with  the  infanta 
Catharine,  to  whom  he  had  been  un- 
willingly contracted  after  his  brother's 
death ;  but  disparity  of  years  and  dispo- 
sition rendered  it  an  ill-sorted  union.  He 
had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne  when 
he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  flatteries 
of  Julius  II.,  and  the  craft  of  his  fiither- 
in-law  Ferdinand,  to  join  a  league  formed 
against  Louis  X 1 1,  of  France.  The  mar- 
quis of  Dorset  was  sent  in  the  spring  of 
1512  with  an  army  to  Fontarabia,  for  the 
purpose  of  makuig  a  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne,  the  ancient  possession 
of  the  English  kings.  Ferdinand,  who 
had  proposed  this  expedition  only  in 
order  to  favour  his  own  invasion  of  Na- 
varre, gave  such  ineffectual  aid  to  the 
English  arms,  that  the  troops  were  obliged 
to  return  without  having  effected  any- 
thing. Desirous  of  emulating  his  con- 
quering predecessors,  Henry  landed  in 
person  at  Calais  in  1513,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  at- 
tended by  his  principal  nobility.  The 
emperor  Maximuian,  who  had  stipulated 
to  join  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  fiftiled 
in  the  performance ;  but  he  highly  grati- 
fied the  vanity  of  the  English  monarch 
by  enlistine  himself  in  his  army,  wearing 
the  cross  of  St  George,  and  taking  pay. 
The  success  of  the  English  at  the  rout  of 
Guinegaste,  otherwise  called  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs,  in  which  the  French,  seized 
with  a  panic,  took  to  a  shameful  flight, 
with  the  capture  of  some  of  their  princi- 
pal officers,  seemed  to  lay  the  country  as 
far  as  Paris  open  to  Henry's  arms ;  but, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage,  he 
wasted  his  time  in  besieging  towns  on 
the  frontiers.  He  made  himself  master 
of  Terouenne  and  Toumay,  to  the  see  of 
which  latter  place  he  inducted  Wolsey, 
now  become  his  prime  minister.  Mean- 
while James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had 
made  an  incursion  with  a  numerous  body 
of  troops  into  the  north  of  England,  and 
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taken  some  castles,  was  totally  routed  by 
the  earl  of  Surrey  at  Flodden,  in  North- 
umberland, in  which  James,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  perished.  In  the 
next  year  Henry,  finding  that  his  allies, 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  had  made  an 
accommodation  with  France,  and  were 
consultuig  only  theur  private  interests, 
listened  to  proposals  of  peace  from  Louis 
XII.,  which  took  place  on  the  conditions 
of  his  retaining  Toumay,  and  receiving 
a  large  pajrment  of  money,  part  of  which 
was  to  be  returned  as  a  portion  with  the 
princess  Mary,  Henrys  sister,  whom 
jLouis  espoused,  notwithstanding  a  great 
inequality  of  see,  for  Louis  was  in  his 
fifty-third,  and  Mary  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1514.  Louis  survived 
his  marriage  only  three  months ;  and  his 
widow  afterwards  united  herself  to  Charles 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  brother's 
favourite  courtier;  and  out  of  this  alliance 
afterwards  snrang  a  claim  to  the  crown. 
(See  Geet,  Lady  Jane.)  The  members 
of  Henry's  council  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  had  been  selected,  according  to 
Lord  Herbert,  "  out  of  those  his  father 
most  trusted,"  by  his  grandmother  the 
coimtess  of  Richmond, "  noted  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous and  prudent  lady."  But  a  contest 
for  the  chief  power  soon  broke  out  be- 
tween Richard  FOX,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
secretary  and  lord  privy  seal,  and  Thomas 
Howard  earl  of  Surrey  (afterwards  duke 
of  Norfolk),  who  held  the  office  of  lord 
treasurer.  This  led  to  the  introduction 
at  court  of  the  famous  Thomas  Wolsey, 
who,  being  then  dean  of  Lincoln,  was 
brought  forward  by  Fox  to  counteract 
the  growing  ascendency  of  Surrey,  and 
who  speedOy  made  good  for  himself  a 
place  m  the  royal  favour  that  reduced  all 
the  rest  of  the  king's  ministen  to  insig- 
nificance, and  left  in  his  hands  for  a 
long  course  of  years  nearly  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  The  reign  of  Wolsey 
may  be  considered  as  having  begun  after 
the  return  of  Henry  from  his  expedition 
to  France,  towards  the  close  of  tne  year 
1513;  and  thenceforth  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  were 
dhrected  principally  by  that  haughty  fa- 
vourite. The  vigour  and  ability  of  his 
administration  kept  the  nation  in  tran- 
quillity, and  his  magnificence  shed  lustre 
on  the  crown ;  while  the  king  was  left  to 
the  undisturbed  enjojrment  of  his  tastes 
and  pleasures.  About  thu  time  (1513) 
took  place  the  execution  of  Edmimd  de 
la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  mother 
was  Eiixabeth  Plantagenet,  sister  of 
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Edward  IV.  He  had  lain  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  ever  since  a  short  time  before 
the  death  of  the  late  king,  who  had  con- 
trived to  obtain  possession  of  his  person 
after  he  had  fled  to  the  continent,  and, 
it  is  said,  had  in  his  last  hours  recom- 
mended that  he  should  not  be  suffered 
to  live.  He  was  now  put  to  death  with- 
out any  form  of  trial  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceeding, his  crime,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
being  merely  his  connexion  with  the 
house  of  York.  Francis  I.  had  succeeded 
Louis  XII.  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
was  by  character  disposed  to  employ 
every  method  for  his  own  aggrandisement. 
His  first  neglect  of  Wolsey  produced 
hostilities  from  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
influenced  by  Endish  gold.  When  those 
had  subsided,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
had  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
Francis  found  it  expedient  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  Henry ;  and  by  proper  ap- 
plications to  Wolsey,  he  induced  him  to 
persuade  his  master  to  resign  for  a  sum 
of  money  his  conquest  of  Toumay,  and 
to  enter  into  an  amicable  correspondence. 
In  order  to  cement  the  latter  the  two 
kings  had,  in  May  1520,  an  interview  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  the  profuse 
magnificence  of  which  gave  to  the  place 
of  meeting  the  denomination  of  The  Field 
of  the  aoth  of  Gold.  The  principles  of 
the  Reformation  propagated  by  Luther 
were  at  this  time  making  a  rapid  progress, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  votaries  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  Among  the 
most  sincere  and  zealous  of  these  was 
Henry,  who,  ambitious  of  glory  of  every 
kind,  nad  entered  the  scholastic  lists,  and 
written  a  Latin  treatise,  On  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  against  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformer,  whicn  he  presented  to  Leo  X., 
who,  in  return,  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Luther 
published  a  reply,  in  which  he  treated 
nis  crowned  antagonist  with  little  cere- 
mony. In  1521  Edward  Stafford,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  son  of  the  duke,  be- 
headed hj  Kichflffd  III.,  was  apprehended 
on  some  information  furnished  to  Wolsey 
by  a  discarded  servant,  and  being  brought 
to  trial,  was  found  guilty  and  executed  as 
a  traitor.  With  this  nobleman  came  to  an 
end  the  great  office  of  hereditary  lord  high 
constable.  The  great  object  of  Wolsey 's 
foreign  policy  at  this  time  was  to  detach 
his  royal  master  firom  the  interests  of  the 
French  king ;  and  so  successful  was  he 
in  his  effing  for  this  purpose,  that  in 
March  1522  Henry  declared  war  against 
France.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and 
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France  was  again  invaded  by  an  EnslUh 
and  Flemiah  annv,  under  the  earl  of 
Surrey.  The  defeat  and  capture  of 
Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525, 
gare  such  a  preponderance  to  the  power 
of  Charles,  that  seyeral  of  his  former 
allies  bc^an  to  regard  him  with  dread ; 
and  as  he  had  repeatedly  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  Wolsey  in  relation  to  the 
popedom,  he  no  longer  possessed  an  ad- 
vocate with  Henry,  who  seems  also  to 
have  felt  some  generous  emotions  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Francis,  whose 
frank  and  chivalrous  character  more  ac- 
corded with  his  own,  than  that  of  the 
cool  and  crafty  Charles.  War  afterwards 
(1526)  was  actually  declared  against  the 
emperor,  and  this  alienation  of  the  two 
courts  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Henry's  reisn.  Though 
nis  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow 
had  been  sanctioned  by  a  papal  dispen- 
sation, and  had  subsisted  with  conjugal 
union  for  many  years,  yet  objections  to 
its  legality  seem  never  to  have 'been  en- 
tirely dormant;  and  when  a  project  was 
entertained  of  marrying  the  princess 
Mary,  the  only  living  dspring  of  this 
union,  first  to  Charles,  when  prince  of 
Castile,  and  then  to  the  duke  oi  Orleans, 
objections  minst  her  legitimacy  were 
made  by  both  their  courts.  Henry  him- 
self is  said  to  have  felt  some  scruples 
upon  this  subject;  and  other  motives, 
less  defensible  in  themselves,  but  more 
powerftil  in  their  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  the  king,  had  akeady  led  him  to  look 
towards  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage, 
when  an  event  took  place  which  unred 
him  on  to  the  immediate  attentat.  'Diis 
was  the  appearance  at  court  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  lately  returned  from  a  residence 
in  France,  and  possessed  of  charms  which 
made  a  powerful  impreision  upon  the 
monarch's  heart  Her  prudent  resistance 
to  his  amorous  advances  so  inflamed  his 
ardour,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
rabing  her  to  the  throne ;  and,  with  his 
characteristic  impatience,  he  inmiediately 
began  to  pursue  the  measures  requisite 
for  procurmg  a  divorce  from  his  present 
queen.  He  grounded  his  application 
entirely  upon  his  scruples  respecting  the 
legality  o!  his  marriage,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his 
clerical  advisers.  Clement  VII.,  on  a 
private  consultation  upon  the  business, 
gave  a  very  favourable  answer,  and 
(August  1527)  issued  a  commission  to 
Wolsejr,  as  apostdical  legate  in  England, 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  prelate,  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and 
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of  Julius's  dispensation.  The  emperor, 
however,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Henrv's  intention  with  respect  to  (Sitha- 
rine  his  aunt,  threw  out  menaces  which 
induced  the  timid  pontiff  to  waver  in  the 
performance  of  his  promise  of  fevouring 
the  divorce;  and  when  farther  pressed 
by  the  English  envoys  he  issued  a  new 
commission,  in  which  he  joined  cardinal 
Campeggi  with  Wolsey  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  After  many  delavs,  these 
legates  opened  their  court  in  Iday  152% 
and  citea  the  king  and  queen  to  a  per- 
sonal appearance  before  it  The  queen, 
however,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  court  and  appealed  to 
the  pope.  She  was  declared  contuma- 
cious, and  the  trial  proceeded ;  when,  on 
a  sudden,  an  order  came  from  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  which  Campeegi  pro- 
rogued the  sitting.  The  fall  of  Wolsey, 
brought  about  by  the  king's  Hi-humour 
and  Uie  efforts  of  his  many  enemies,  soon 
followed.  Henry  now  gladly  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  Cranmer  to  state  the 
case  ofthe  marriage  to  all  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe.  The  most  eminent  of 
them  decided  against  its  legalibr,  as  did 
also  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  The  pope  persisting  to  call  the 
canse  before  his  own  tribunal,  the  king 
was  forced  into  measures  derogatory  to 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see;  and  he 
renewed  his  prosecution  of  Wolsey,  whom 
he  summonMl  to  London,  in  order  to  be 
tried  for  high  treason.  But  the  cardinal's 
death  by  the  road  (Nov.  29,  1530)  freed 
him  from  the  effects  of  this  new  fit  of 
resentment  Various  acts  were  passed, 
subversive  of  the  papal  claims  in  Eng- 
land; and  in  the  begmnin^  of  1583  the 
king  was  privately  married  to  Anne 
Bole3m.  Her  subsequent  pr^nancy 
caused  in  May  an  open  avowal  of  tliis 
marriage,  followed  by  a  sentence  of  dir 
vorce  m>m  Catharine,  pronounced  by 
Cranmer.  The  papal  court  highly  in- 
censed at  this  c<mtempt  of  its  authority, 
declared  Craiuner's  sentence  null,  and 
soon  after  threatened  the  king  with  ex- 
commimication.  Henry,  on  his  part 
proceeded  to  break  off  aU  spiritual  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  Thus  was  effected  the 
great  revolution,  which  has  distinguished 
this  reign  in  the  annals  of  ecdesiastical 
history,  and  made  it  the  commencement 
of  an  era  of  comparative  light  and  reason. 
The  birth  of  a  daughter  by  the  new  queen 
produced  a  bill  for  resulating  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  which  settled  it  upon 
the  issue  of  this  marria^  and  the  king's 
future  heirs,  setting  aside  the  daughter 
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of  Catharine  as  illegitimate.  Though 
Henry  bad  given  so  great  a  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  dis- 
played a  rooted  aversion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformers,  by  favouring  a  persecu- 
tion which  brought  several  of  them  to 
the  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
equally  intolerant  of  the  resistance  made 
by  zealous  Papists  to  his  assumption  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  caused 
laws  to  be  passed  rendering  such  resis- 
tance capital.  Two  great  men,  Fisher, 
the  learned  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  late  chancellor,  were  vic- 
tims to  this  severity.  The  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  Rome  against 
the  king  were  favoured  by  the  monks  and 
friars  in  England,  who  emj^loyed  their 
influence  to  excite  disaffection  among 
the  people.  Henry  was  therefore  pro- 
voked to  a  measure  which  most  of 
all  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  kingdom; 
— this  was,  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nasteries (1535).  He  began  with  the 
lesser  religious  houses,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  wmch  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained,  and  their  revenues  were  granted 
to  the  kinff.  A  new  visitation  some  time 
after  was  followed  by  the  suppression  of 
all  the  remaining  foundations  of  the  kind, 
many  of  them  Targe  and  splendid ;  and 
out  c^  the  dissolved  monastenes  be  founded 
six  new  bbhonric^  —  Oxford,  Peter- 
boroueb,  Bristol,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
and  Westminster.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
the  parliament  under  which  all  these  great 
innovations  had  been  made  was  to  peti- 
tion the  king  that  a  new  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  might  be  made  by  autho- 
rity, and  set  up  in  churches.  It  was  dis- 
solved on  the  18th  of  July,  1536,  after 
havinff  sat  for  the  then  unprecedented 
period  of  six  years.  An  event,  however, 
bi^pened  which  for  a  time  injured  the 
cause  of  the  Reformers.  The  new  queen, 
Anne,  who  was  attached  to  their  opinions, 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  infidelity  to 
her  husband ;  and,  by  means  of  the  ill 
offices  of  her  enemies,  his  wrath  against 
her  was  inflamed  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Ae  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  brouffht  to 
trial,  and,  on  very  inadequate  evidence, 
capitally  convicted.  She  was  beheaded 
in  May  1536.  Her  fate  was  hastened  by 
the  king's  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour, 
whom  he  married  the  very  day  after  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Anne;  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  however, 
had  shocked  the  prejudices  and  trenched 
upon  the  interests  of  too  many  persons,  to 
be  quietly  submittod  to  throughout  the 
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kingdom.  An  insurrection  on  this  ac- 
count first  took  place  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  was  suppressed  with  little  diffi- 
culty. The  northern  counties  were  Uie 
seat  of  a  more  alarming  one,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  re^ar  rebellion,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  iunction  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  lord  Darcy.  It 
was  not  tul  after  a  considerable  time  that 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  army,  was  able  entirely  to  subdue 
the  rebels,  many  of  whom  suffered  by 
martial  law.  The  birth  of  prince  Edward, 
in  1537,  fulfilled  Henry's  wish  for  a  male 
heir;  but  hb  joy  was  allayed  by  the 
death  of  his  queen  soon  after  (14th  of 
October).  It  was  not  till  1538  that  the 
suppression  of  all  the  religious  houses  was 
completed.  In  the  same  year  all  incum- 
bents were  ordered  to  set  up  in  their 
churches  copies  of  the  newly-published 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
teach  the  people  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
English.  In  1539  the  parliament,  after 
enacting  (by  the  31  Heniy  VIII.,  c  8) 
that  the  proclamation  of'^  the  king  in 
council  should  henceforth  have  the  same 
authority  as  a  statute,  passed  the  famous 
act  (the  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  14)  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Six  Articles,  or  the 
Bloody  Statute,  by  which  burning  or 
hanging  was  made  the  punishment  of  all 
who  should  deny  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  sacrament  was  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviour— or  that  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary 
to  salvation— or  that  priests  may  not 
marry— or  that  vows  of  chastity  ought  to 
be  observed—or  that  the  mass  was  agree* 
able  to  God's  law--or  that  auricular  con- 
fession is  expedient  and  necessary.  This 
statute,  the  cause  of  numerous  executions, 
owed  its  origin  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  able  leader  of  the  party 
in  Church  and  State  opposed  to  Cranmer 
and  Cromwell.  This  new  favourite  was 
not  long  in  efiTectinff  the  ruin  of  the  rival 
that  was  most  in  nis  way;  Cromwell, 
who  had  just  been  created  earl  of  Essex, 
and  made  lord-cbamberlain  of  England, 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1540,  com- 
mitted to  the  'n>wer  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  beheaded  in  a  few  weeks  after.  In 
January  preceding,  Henry  had  married 
Anne,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  whom 
he  put  away  in  six  months  after.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  1540,  he  married  his 
fifth  wife,  the  lady  Catharine  Howard, 
whom  he  beheaded,  13th  of  February, 
1542.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  war  was  declared  by  Henry  against 
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Scotland,  with  a  revival  of  the  old  claim 
to  the  sovereiffnty  of  that  kiDgdom.  An 
incursion  made  hy  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
into  Scotland,  in  October,  was  followed 
the  next  month  by  the  advance  of  a 
Scottish  army  into  England;  but  this 
force  was  completely  defeated  and  dis- 
persed at  Solway  Moss.  The  disgrace  of 
this  action  affected  James  so  much,  that 
he  died  soon  after,  leavine  an  only 
daughter,  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart, 
then  an  infant  only  seven  d&yn  old.  In 
July  1544,  Henry  passed  over  to  Calab 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  which  were 
joined  by  14,000  more  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Charles,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  was  now  acting,  made  an  attack 
with  an  army  of  60,0(%  on  the  side  of 
Luxemburgh,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  meet  before  Paris.  Each  prince, 
however,  chiefly  attentive  to  his  own  in- 
terest, wasted  the  time  in  sie^^es.  Henry 
tat  down  before  Boulogne,  which  at  length 
surrendered.  Meantime  the  emperor 
made  his  peace  with  France;  and  Henry, 
withdrawing  from  Montreuil,  which  he 
bad  also  besieged,  returned  for  the  winter 
to  Eneland.  The  war  continued  two 
years  longer,  and  was  concluded,  June 
1546,  on  the  condition  of  the  pajrment 
of  a  sum  from  France,  as  security  for 
which  Boulogne  was  to  be  held  for  a 
term  of  years.  Scotland  was  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty.  With  respect  to 
domestic  concerns,  Henr^,  in  1543,  had 
taken  his  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr, 
widow  of  lord  Latimer ;  a  lady  of  merit, 
inclined  to  the  Reformation.  In  1544 
he  had  regulated  the  succession  to  the 
crown  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  declaring 
his  son  Edward,  and  any  future  male 
issue,  his  immediate  heurs,  and  after  them, 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who 
were  thus  legitimated.  But  he  also  added 
a  clause,  giving  him  power  to  dispose  of 
the  crown  according  to  his  pleasure.  The 
Roman  Catholic  party  endeavoured  to 
render  archbishop  Cranmer  obnoxious  to 
him  as  a  favourer  of  heresy,  and  his 
ruin  was  only  prevented  by  the  personal 
esteem  and  friendship  of  the  king.  The 
queen  fell  into  a  similar  danger,  which 
proceeded  so  far,  that  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  actually  ordered  to  be 
drawn  up  against  her;  but  being  timely 
warned,  she  found  means,  by  arthil  humi- 
lity and  submissiveness  to  remove  her 
hu8band*s  suspicions,  and  regain  his 
favour.  Disease  now  so  much  aggravated 
Henry's  natural  violence,  that  nothing 
was  safe  from  his  tyranny.  The  potent 
duke  of  Norfolk,  liin  most  trusted  and 
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successful  general,  with  his  son,  the  ac- 
complished earl  of  Surrey,  fell  under  his 
displeasure,  and  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  latter  was  first  tried  on 
suspicion  of  corres^ndence  with  cardinal 
Pole,  and  other  instances  of  criminal 
ambition,    all    founded  on  very  slight 

Eroof,  on  which  he  was  found  i;uilW  of 
igh-treason,  and  executed.  The  duke 
was  proceeded  against  by  attainder,  with- 
out trial  or  evidence;  and  so  little  was 
the  kine's  ferocity  mitigated  by  his  own 
approacning  end,  that  nothing  seemed  ao 
much  to  concern  him  as  the  apprehen- 
sion lest  Norfolk  should  escape.  It  was 
long  before  any  one  durst  intbrm  him  of 
his  desperate  condition.  This  was  at 
length  done  by  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and 
the  king  heard  him  with  resignation. 
He  desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent 
for,  but  was  speechless  before  the  prelate 
came,  and  could  only  by  pressing  his 
hand  give  token  of  his  djring  faith.  He 
expir^  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  January,  1547  (the  day  of 
the  intended  execution  of  Norfolk,  who 
thus  escaped),  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his  a^ 
Henry's  vigorous  rule  was  of  signal  service 
with  respect  to  internal  police ;  and  no 
hand  less  strong  would  have  been  able 
to  free  the  nation  firom  the  shackles 
of  Rome,  and  break  the  chains  of  the 
ancient  superstition.  The  complete  union 
of  Wales  with  England,  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  title  of 
majesty  annexed  to  the  English  mooarchsy 
date  from  this  reign. 

HENRY,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son 
of  James  I.,  was  bom  in  1594.  He  was 
a  promising  and  amiable  youth,  and  was 
cut  off  in  1612,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a 
general  calamity  b^  the  nation,  who 
viewed  in  him  their  future  friend  and 
common  benefactor. 

HENRY  II.,  king  of  Castile,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Count  de 
Transtamare,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Alphonso  XL,  and  was  bom  at  Seville 
in  1333.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1350,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  taking 
the  crown  from  Don  Pedro,  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  monarch,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  of  tlie 
brave  Du  Ouesdin,  be  advanced  to 
Burgos,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be 

Sroclaimed  king  in  1366;  but  he  was 
efeated  by  the  Black  FHnce,  who  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  I>on  Pedro. 
Henry,  after  a  series  of  triumphs,  at  last 
drew  his  brother  into  a  snare,  and  slew 
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him,  March  23,  1368.  He  afterwards 
became  a  prudent  and  popular  monarch, 
and  died  in  May  1379. 

HENRY  III.,  king  of  Castile,  bom  at 
Burgos  in  1379,  succeeded  his  father, 
John  I.,  in  1390.  In  1403,  during  the 
■chism  between  the  rival  pontiffs,  Bene- 
dict XIII.  and  Boniface  III.,  he  recog- 
nised the  claims  of  the  former.  Hie 
repulsed  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese,  chastised  the  corsairs  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  restrained  the  usurious  prac- 
tices of  the  Jews.  He  built  ihe  palace 
of  the  Pardo,  and  greatly  improved  the 
public  edifices  of  Madrid.  He  died,  uni- 
versally lamented,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison,  on  Christmas-day,  1416. 

HENRY  IV.,  king  of  CastUe,  son  of 
John  II.,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  in  1423, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1454.  He 
was  a  brave  but  profligate  prince,  and 
closed  a  reini  of  turbulence  in  1474,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Isabella  of  Castile. 

HENRY,  or  rather,  FREDERIC 
HENRY  LOUIS,  prince  of  Prussia,  third 
son  of  Frederic  William  I.,  was  bora  at 
Berlin  in  1 726.  He  devoted  himself  early 
to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  made 
his  first  campaign  in  1742,  when  he 
fought  at  the  oaUle  of  Czaslau;  he  also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  He  afterwards  went  on  several 
diplomatic  missions  to  Russia  and  France, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  correspondence 
with  Voltaire,  was  well  received  by  the 
literati  at  Paris.    He  died  in  1802. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON,  an 
ancient  English  chronicler,  was  bom  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  educated 
under  Alcuine  of  Anjou,  a  canon  of  Lin- 
coln cathedra],  and  made  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  At  the  request  of  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Lincoln,  nis  patron,  he 
composed  a  nistory  of  England  from  the 
earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  Stephen, 
A.D.  1154,  in  eight  books,  published  by 
Sir  Henry  Savile  among  the  Scriptores 
post  Bedam,  fol.,  London,  1596,  and 
Francof.  1601.  Wharton,  in  his  Anfflia 
Sacra,  vol.  iu  p.  694,  has  published  a 
letter  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  his 
IViend  Walter,  who  was  also  abbot  of 
Ramsey,  De  Mundi  Contemptu,  which 
contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great 
men,  who  were  his  contemporaries.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

HENRY  OF  BLOIS,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, nephew  of  Wflliam  Kufus,  and 
brother  of  king  Stephen,  joined  the  parti- 
sans of  the  empress  Matilda,  when  they 
invaded  the  kingdom ;  but  he  afterwarcU 
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went  over  to  her  opponents,  and  having 
laid  sieffe  to  the  castle  of  Winchester, 
where  she  and  her  followers  had  tiiken 
refuge,  he  attacked  that  fortress,  and  set 
the  city  on  fire,  and  consumed  twenty 
churches,  a  number  of  religious  houses, 
and  other  buildings.  In  1144  he  formed 
a  project  for  erecting  the  see  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  hiS  actually  obtained 
from  Lucius  II.  a  pall,  and  an  appoint- 
ment of  seven  bishops  as  suffin^gans, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  the  pontiff 
prevented  the  completion  of  his  scneme. 
He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  founder, 
and,  perhaps,  the  author,  of  the  archi- 
tectural design  for  the  church  of  the 
hospital  of  St  Cross,  near  Winchester, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
model  for  tne  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Gothic,  or  pointed  style.  He  died 
in  1171. 

HENRY,  duke  of  Viseo,  an  illustrious 
promoter  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
fourth  son  of  John  I.  of  Portugal,  by 
Philippina  of  Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry 
IV.  of  England,  was  bom  in  1394. 
Almost  from  his  infancy  he  showed  a 
great  attachment  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  cosmography,  which  was 
favoured  by  his  father,  who  gave  him  the 
best  masters  the  age  afforded.  He  served 
with  distinction  at  the  reduction  of  Ceuta, 
and  in  other  engagements  in  Africa,  and 
was  made  by  his  father  commandei>in- 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  that 
country.  At  an  eany  period  he  sent  out 
a  vessel  upon  a  voyage  of  discoveiy  on 
the  Barba^  coast,  which  reached  Cape 
Bojador,  and  its  success  caused  him  en- 
tirely to  devote  himself  to  that  object 
Near  Cape  St  Vincent,  in  Al^arve,  he 
observed  a  commodious  situation  for  a 
sea-port,  and  there  built  his  town  of 
Sagres,  which  in  its  plan  and  fortifica- 
tions surpassed  every  other  in  Portugal. 
He  erected  arsenals,  made  docks  and 
yards  for  ship-building,  and  invited  naval 
adventurers  from  all  parts  to  enter  into 
his  service.  He  considerably  improved 
the  art  of  ship-buildine,  extended  the 
use  of  the  compass,  and  determined  the 
modes  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  and 
latitude  by  astronomical  observations.  An 
expedition  which  he  sent  out  in  1418, 
under  Zarco  and  Vaz,  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and  pro- 
ceeded only  to  an  island  which  they 
named  Puerto  Santo.  In  the  next  year 
they  discovered  the  island  of  Madeira. 
In  1434  one  of  his  captains,  named  Ga* 
lianez,  passed  Cape  Bojador,  and  in  the 
next  year  carried  his  discoveries  consv 
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denbU  farther.  In  1442  hii  capUlo, 
GonMlei,  brought  back  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  aome  Guinea  neffroeB,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  gold-dust  This  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  tracUng  company  at 
Lagos,  under  the  auspices  ofprince  Hemy* 
The  discoYery  of  the  Azores  took  place  m 
1448 ;  and  in  1449  prince  Henry  s  fleets 
discovered  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands. 
Henry  had  hitherto  received  every  assist- 
ance from  the  court  of  Portugal ;  but  at 
length  a  misunderstanding  between  his 
brother  Don  Pedro  and  his  nephew  king 
Alonio  V.  threw  obstacles  in  his  way. 
He  went  to  court  in  order  to  protect  ms 
brother ;  but,  failing  in  his  purpose,  he 
returned  to  his  town  of  8agres,  and  there 
finished  his  useful  life  in  1463.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
his  nation  has  produced,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  author  of  all  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  which  Portugal 
afterwards  attaint  by  her  East-Induui 
possessions. 

HENRY,  rPrancis,)  a  French  advo- 
cate and  maUiematician,  bom  at  Lyons 
in  1615,  and  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  there.  After  paning  through  his 
classical  and  philosophical  courses,  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  applying 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  made  doctor 
in  that  faculty  at  Orleans.  He  officiated 
as  an  advocate  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  many  years;  but  he  was  at 
ien^h  obliged,  by  his  infirm  state  of 
heuth,  to  decline  all  practice  in  the 
eourts.  He  then  devoted  his  attention 
to  astronomy,  geometry,  algebra,  ezperir 
mental  philosophy,  and  natural  history. 
In  connexion  with  Henry  Louis  Habert 
de  Montmor,  dean  of  the  masters  of  the 
requests,  he  prepared  for  publication  the 
works  of  Oassendi.  H«  carefully  re- 
viewed all  the  productions  of  that  philo- 
sopher, printed  and  manuscript;  arranged 
them  according  to  the  order  of  their  sub- 
jects; collected  all  the  letters  of  Gassendi 
which  he  could  meet  with,  and  placed 
them  in  chronological  order,  &c.  About 
the  same  time  he  employed  similar  atten- 
tion on  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Paracelsus,  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  through  his  means  at  Geneva, 
m  1658,  in  3  vob,  foL  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1685. 

HENRY,  (Philip,)  a  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Whitehall  in  1631,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  After  takins^  his 
master's  degree  he  went  into  Flintshire, 
as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  judge  Puleston, 
where,  in  1657,  he  was  ordamed  accord- 
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ine  to  the  forms  of  the  presbyteiy,  and 
where  he  married  the  neiress  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Matthews,  of  Broad  Oak,  and  thus 
acquired  independence.  At  the  Restora^ 
tion  he  refused  to  conform,  and  was 
ejected.  For  thd  last  twenty-eight  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  at  Broad  Oak,  and 
there  behaved  with  great  moderation,  be- 
nevolence, and  piety,  but  still  adhered  to 
the  dissenting  principles  by  preaching  to 
some  few  in  a  bam.    He  died  in  1696. 

HENRY,  (Matthew,)  a  learned  non- 
conformist divine,  son  of  the  preceding^ 
was  bora  at  Broad  Oak,  in  the  township 
of  Iscoyd,  in  Flintshire,  in  1662.  He 
was  earlv  distinguished  for  his  serious- 
ness and  piety,  and  was  initiated  in 
erammar-learning  under  his  father's  care. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
had  become  expert  not  only  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  also  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  was  sent  to  an  academy  for 
the  education  of  young  persons  for  the 
ministry,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Doolittle,  at  Islington,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house.  Here  he  continued 
in  a  course  of  studious  application  till 
1685,  when  he  went  to  Gray's-Inn,  with 
the  design  of  studying  the  law ;  though 
divinity  still  continuea  to  be  his  &vourite 
pursuit  In  this  new  situation  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  usual  diligence, 
till  he  had  become  ac<^uainted  wiUi  the 
dvil  law,  and  the  mumcipal  laws  of  his 
own  country;  but  he  soon  relinquished 
this  profession  for  divinity,  and  in  16S6 
he  retumed  to  Broad  Oak,  and  began  to 
preach  firequently  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  settle  as  pastor  with  a  congre- 
gation at  Chester,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  office  in  London.  In  Chester 
he  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties  with  uncommon  activity 
and  diligence.  He  well  knew  the  value 
of  time,  and  was  methodical  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  hours.  He  was  ^  early 
riser ;  for  he  would  ofUn  be  in  his  study 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  some- 
times at  four,  and  continue  there  till 
seven  or  eight ;  and  then,  after  attending 
family  worship,  and  receiving  a  slight 
refreshment,  he  studied  again  till  noon. 
After  dinner,  also,  he  frequently  studied 
till  four  o'clock,  when  he  went  out  to 
visit  the  sick,  or  his  fnends  on  other 
occasions;  and  in  the  evening,  after  family 
devotion,  he  often  employ^  a  consider- 
able time  amidst  his  books.  During 
twenty-five  years  which  he  spent  at  Ches- 
ter, he  received  repeated  invitations  from 
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GongregaUoDS  of  Pkt>testant  difscaiten  in 
London,  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  he 
rejected  them  alL  In  1712,  however, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove  to 
Hackney,  where  he  was  placed  in  a  more 
extended  sphere  of  usefulness.  Thedose- 
ness  of  his  application  to  his  studies 
IntNight  on  severe  attacks  of  the  stone^ 
with  which  he  was  much  afflicted  towards 
the  dose  of  his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1714,  when  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  his  old  congregation,  in  the  fifty - 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  Trinity  church,  Chester.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  seven  of  his  children  sur- 
vived him.  His  greatest  work  is  his 
Exposition  on  the  Bible,  in  5  vols,  foL, 
of  which  four  contain  the  Old  Testament; 
and  the  fifth  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  He  intended  to  finish  the 
New  Testament  in  another  volume,  but 
lived  only  to  go  through  a  part  of  the 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  was  afterwards  finished  by  Dr. 
Evans.  This  useful  and  very  popular 
work  has  undergone  various  impressions. 
Henry  was  also  the  anthw  of  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Schism;  An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Philip  Henry;  A  Scripture  Catechism; 
Farouy  Hymns ;  A  Plain  Catechism  for 
Chfldron,  to  which  is  added  another  for 
the  Instruction  of  those  that  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  The  Com* 
municant's  Companion,  or  Instructions 
and  Helps  for  the  rieht  Recdving  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  A  Method  of  Prayer, 
with  Scripture  Expressions  proper  to  be 
used  unoer  each  Head;  Directions  for 
Daily  Communion  with  Ood,  in  three 
Sermons ;  The  Pleasantness  of  a  Religious 
Life ;  Four  Discourses  against  Vice  and 
Immorality,  1705,  8vo;  and  numerous 
single  sermons.  Hu  miscellaneous  works 
werepublished  in  1830,  8vo,  London. 

HENRY,  (De  St.  Ignace,)  an  able 
divine,  bom  at  Ath,  in  Flanders.  He 
tauffht  theology  with  reputation,  and 
made  a  long  stay  at  Rome  in  the  benn- 
nmg  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI. 
His  chief  work  is  a  oomc4ete  system  of 
moral  theology,  entitled,  Ethica  Amoris. 
He  also  wrote,  MoUnismus  Profligatus ; 
Artes  JesuiticsB  in  sustinendis  novitatibus 
Laxitatibusque  Sociorum;  Tuba  magna 
Minim  dangens  Sonum  . .  . .  de  Neces- 
sitate reformandi  Sodetatem  Jesu,  per 
labcrium  Candidum.  He  openly  de- 
dared  himself,  in  bis  writings,  a  friend 
to  the  cause  and  sentiments  of  M.  Ar- 
naoldandP.Quesnel.  He  died  about  1720. 
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HENRY,  (Nicholas,)  an  able  professor 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  bom  at  V  erdun, 
in  1692.  He  was  tutor  to  the  sons  d 
M.  Joly  de  Flenry,  attomey-general  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  who,  in  1723, 
procured  for  him  the  appointment  to  the 
chair  <^  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  CoW 
lege  Rovd.  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  Vatablus's  Biblia  Sacra,  2  vols,  foL, 
1729,  and  1745.  He  also  published  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  foL  He  had  likewise 
deeply  studied  the  hbtory  of  France, 
particularlv  after  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  consultmg  the  archives  of  the  crown, 
of  which  the  attomey-general,  with  whom 
he  lived,  had  the  oustodv;  and  among 
the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him, 
were  found  some  curious  disquisitions 
relative  to  the  public  rights  of  the  French, 
wiih  a  particular  reference  to  the  reigns 
of  Phihp  Augustus,  Louis  VIII.,  and  St 
Louis.  He  was  accidentally  killed  by 
the  fall  of  an  entablature,  February  2, 1752. 

HENRY,  (David,)  a  printer,  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1 71 0.  He  removed,  in  early 
life,  to  London,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Cave,  whose  sister  he  married  in  1736. 
lie  afterwards  removed  to  Readinff,  where 
he  set  up  a  newsp^r,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  nearly  eighteen  years.  In 
1754  he  became  partner  with  ms  brother* 
in-law  at  St  John's  Gate,  where  he  long 
continued  the  management  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magasine,  of  which  Cave  had  been 
the  origind  projector.  He  published, 
The  Complete  English  Farmer,  or  a  Prac- 
ticd  System  of  Husbandry;  An  Historical 
Account  of  all  the  Voyages  round  the 
Worid  performed  by  Englisn  Navigators ; 
and,  TVenty  Discourses,  abridged  from 
Archbishop  TUlotson.     He  died  in  1792. 

HENRY,  (Robert,)  a  Scotch  divine 
and  historian,  bom  in  1718,  at  Muir- 
town,  StNinian's,  Stirlinffshire,  where 
his  fiuher  was  a  farmer.  After  bdng  at 
the  schools  of  St  Ninian  and  Stirling,  be 
completed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and 
became  master  of  the  grammar 'School  of 
Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire.  In  1748  be 
was  invited  to  Carlisle  by  the  presby- 
terians  there,  and  was  ordained  iheir 
minister,  and,  afler  twelve  years'  resi- 
dence among  them,  he  removed,  in  1760, 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bdderston,  a 
surgeon.  In  1768  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  New  Grey-Fnars,  ai. 
Edinbuivh ;  and  two  years  after  the  de- 
gree of  U,D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  imiverdty;  and  in  1776  he  became 
colleague  minister  in  the  old  church, 
where  be  continued  till  his  death,  in 
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1790.  He  is  the  author  of  a  History  of 
England  on  a  new  plan,  which  he  first 
conceived  in  1763.  The  first  volume,  in 
4to,  appeared  in  1771,  the  second  in  1774, 
the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781, 
and  ihe  fifth,  bringing  down  the  narrative 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1785. 
Before  his  death,  he  had  completed  the 
greater  part  of  another  volume,  extending 
to  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  which 
was  published  in  1793  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.,  who 
supplied  the  chapters  that  were  wanting, 
and  added  an  Appendix.  He  arranges 
his  materials  under  seven  interesting 
hc^s — civil  and  military  history,  the 
history  of  religion,  the  history  of  the 
constitution  and  laws,  the  history  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  the  hbtory 
of  arts,  that  of  commerce,  money,  &c., 
and  lastly,  that  of  maimers  and  customs. 
The  Scotch  critics,  (and  amon^  these  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,)  at  first  censur^  the  work; 
but  the  English  regarded  it  with  more 
favour.  In  1786  the  author  conveyed 
his  property  in  his  work  to  Messrs.  Cadell 
and  Strahan  for  1000/.  Hb  History 
produced  him  altogether  no  less  than 
3,300/.  A  continuation  of  the  work, 
but  on  a  less  extended  scale,  to  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.,  was  published  in 
1  vol,  4to,  and  in  2  vols,  8vo,  in 
1796,  by  James  Pettit  Andrews,  Esq. 
Dr.  Henry's  History  has,  since  its  com- 
pletion, been  repeatedly  reprinted,  in  12 
▼ols,  8vo.  In  1774  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  being  the 
only  person  on  record  who  had  obtained 
that  distinction  the  first  time  he  was 
member  of  Assembly.  In  1781,  on  the 
unsolicited  application  of  lord  Mansfield, 
a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  was  granted  to 
Dr.  Henry  by  George  III.  His  only 
other  publication  was  a  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  (Scottish)  Society  for  Propa- 
gatine  Christian  Knowledffe^  in  1773. 
Dr.  Henry,  in  his  private  character,  was 
an  amiable  man,  and  fond  of  society ; 
and,  in  his  clerical  conduct,  he  was  ex- 
emplary and  devout 

HENRY,  (William,)  a  physician  and 
chemist,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry,  of  Manchester,  a  zealous  culti- 
vator of  chemical  science,  and  was  bom 
in  1 775.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy 
in  Manchester,  on  leaving  which  he  be- 
came an  inmate  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Percival,  the  eminent  physician.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  years,  and  in  1795 
he  studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  chair 
of  chemistry  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Black. 
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In  1807  he  received  the  diploma  of  M.D. 
He  afterwards  practised  as  a  physician 
in  Manchester,  but  relinquished  his  pro- 
fession for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
a  chemical  business  established  by  his 
father.  He  contributed  a  great  number 
of  important  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  Philos<4>hical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, and  to  various  philosophical 
journals.  In  1800  he  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions^  researches 
on  muriatic  acid  gas,  the  true  nature  of 
which  was  afterwards  ascertained  by 
Davy.  In  1803  he  made  known  to  the 
Royal  Society  his  elaborate  experiments 
on  the  Quantity  of  gases  absorbed  by 
water  at  oifiTerent  temperatures.  In  1 808 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  in  the  year  following  he  re- 
ceived, by  the  award  of  the  president  and 
council.  Sir  Godfrey  C<^ley'e  donation. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  and 
popular  work,  entitled.  Elements  of  Ex- 
perimental Chemistry;  and  his  characters 
of  Priestley,  Davy,  and  Wollaston,  rank 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  that  species 
of  composition  in  the  English  language. 
He  laboured  for  some  time  under  great 
nervous  hrritability,  and  sufifered  an  al- 
most total  loss  of  sleep ;  and  he  died  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1836,  by  his  own 
hand. 

HENRTSON,  or  HENDERSON, 
(Robert,)  a  Scotch  poet  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH.  Henry  styles  him  chief 
schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline ;  and  lord 
Hailes  conjectures  that  he  officiated  as 
preceptor  in  the  Benedictine  convent 
His  Fabils  were  printed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Andrew  Hart,  in  1621.  His  Testa- 
ment of  Faire  Creseide,  the  subject  of 
which  was  su^ffested  by  the  nerusal  of 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Creseide,  occurs 
in  the  common  editions  of  Chaucer's 
Works. 

HENSCHENIUS,  (Godfrey,)  a  Jesuit 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  born  at  Ven- 
rad,  in  Flanders,  in  1600.  In  1 635  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Bollandus  in  com- 

gilmg  the  immense  work  entitled,  Acta 
anctorum.  After  the  death  of  Bollandus 
in  1665,  when  only  five  volumes  of  that 
work  had  made  theur  appearance,  father 
Daniel  Papebroch  was  associated  with 
Henschenius,  in  the  task  of  continuing 
it.     He  died  in  1681. 

HENTENIUS,  (John,)  a  learned  Do- 
minican,' bom  near  Thuin,  in  Hainault, 
about  1499,  and  educated  in  PortugaL 
He  afterwards  entered  into  the  Dominican 
order  at  Louvain,  wliere  he  died  in  1566. 
He  published  some  of  the  works  of  Euthy- 
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mitu  Zigabcnus,  (Ecumenius,  and  Are- 
ihraa;  but  he  is  best  known  for  the  aid 
he  contributed  in  publishing  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  prmted  by  Plantin 
in  1565,  5  vols,  12mo ;  and  the  Louvain 
Bible  of  1547,  reprinted  1583,  fol.  The 
faculty  of  Louvain,  who  had  eneaged 
liis  assistance  in  these  editions,  employed 
him  also  in  collecting  from  the  works  of 
Erasmus  all  erroneous  and  scandalous 
propositions,  as  thev  were  called,  that 
they  might  be  laid  before  the  councfl  of 
Trent  This  commission  he  executed  in 
the  true  spirit  of  expursatorial  bigotry. 

HEPBURN,  (James  Bonaventura,)  ao 
eminent  Scotch  lineuist,  born  in  1573 
at  Uamstocks,  in  Haddingtonshire,  of 
which  place  his  father,  a  disciple  of  John 
Knox,  was  rector.  He  was  educated  at 
St  Andrew's,  where  he  embraced  the 
Poniflh  religion,  and  then  visited  France 
and  It<Uy.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  and  most 
other  countries  of  the  East  On  his  re- 
turn, he  entered  inU>  a  convent  of  Minims, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avig^non,  which 
he  exchanged  after  some  tune  for  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rome. 
Hb  fame,  as  a  linguist,  having  reached 
the  ears  of  Paul  V.  that  pontiff  appointed 
him  librarian  of  Oriental  books  and  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained six  ^ears.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Venice  in  1620,  whither  he  had 

fone  with  an  intention  of  translating  from 
[ebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldaic  wntings, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  there  in 
that  or  the  following  year.  He  published, 
A  Hebrew  and  Chfddaic  Dictionary,  and 
an  Arabic  Grammar,  Rome,  1591,  4to. 

HEPBURN,  (Robert,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  an  imitator  of  the  periodical 
essays  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1690.  In  1711  ne  began  a 
periodical  paper,  called  The  Tatler,  by 
Donald  Macstaff  of  the  North,  which 
extended  to  thirty  numbers.  He  had 
studied  the  civil  law  in  Holland,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates at  Edinburgh  in  1712,  and  died 
soon  after.  Lord  Uailes  justly  termed 
him  '*ingenii  prsecocis  et  praefervidi." 
In  the  conclndmg  paper  of  his  Tatler, 
he  announced,  as  tnen  in  the  preM»  a 
translation  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
Idea  EloauentisB  Forensis;  and  in  the 
Advocates  Library  is  a  small  volume  con- 
taining two  treatises  of  his  writing ;  the 
one  entitled,  Demonstratio  quod  Deus  sit, 
and  the  other,  Dissertatio  de  Scriptis 
Pitcamianis.  * 
k  H  EPUESTION,  a  Greek  grammarian 
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of  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Verus,  author  of  a  work  still  extant,  under 
the  title  of  Enchiridion  de  Metris  et 
Poemate,  of  which  an  edition  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was  given  by  Panw,  at  Utrecht, 
1726.  4to. 

HERACLEON,  the  leader  of  a  branch 
of  the  Valentinian  heretics  in  the  second 
century,  who  flourished  a.d.  125.  He 
is  represented  as  having  maintained  the 
same  wild  and  visionary  notions  with 
Valentine  respecting  God  and  the  origin 
of  the  world,  ccc. ;  such  asisonceiving  the 
Divine  nature  to  be  a  vast  abyss,  in  the 
pleroma  or  fulness  of  which  existed,  as 
.  emanations  from  the  Fountain  of  Being, 
seons  of  different  orders  and  degrees; 
that  from  the  union  of  Bython,  the  source 
of  fipons,  and  a  principle  called  Ennoia, 
or  Sige,  were  produced  Nous  and  Aletheia, 
and  from  these,  in  succession,  Li^os, 
Anthropos,  and  Ecdesia ;  among  the  re- 
mote descendants  of  whom  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  below  him  the  Demiurgus, 
or  Creator  of  the  world,  who  held  the 
middle  place  between  God  and  the  ma- 
terial world,  &c  He  also  held  that  man 
consists  of  Uiree  parts— a  body,  consisting 
of  ^ross  matter,  an  animal  soul,  and  a 
spintual  and  celestial  substance  derived 
from  the  pleroma ;  that  at  death,  the  body 
being  left  to  mingle  with  other  parts  of 
the  material  creation,  the  animal  soul  is 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
miurgus,  and  the  spiritual  substance 
returns  to  the  seat  of  its  hiffh  oriein. 
Lardner  thinks  it  hiehly  probable  that 
Heracleon  received  aU  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  other  Christians  did ; 
and  that  there  is  ground  for  amung  that 
he  received  likewise  the  Old  Testament 
He  seems  to  have  written  commentaries 
upon  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a  Com- 
mented upon  St  John's  Gospel,  from 
which  Origen  has  quoted  numerous  pas- 
sages. These  have  been  collected  to- 
gether and  illustrated  with  notes  hj 
Grabe,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Spi- 
cilegium,  pp.  85—117. 

HERACLITUS,  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher of  antiquity,  and  founder  of  a 
sect  which  was  cfdled  after  his  name, 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  flourished 
about  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad,  (504  b.c.) 
He  resorted  for  instruction  to  Xenophanes 
and  Hippasus,  by  whom  he  was  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Italic,  or  Pytha- 
gorean schooL  The  principles  which  he 
learned  from  these  masters  ne  afterwards 
incorporated  into  his  own  system.  A  tale 
has  been  commonly  propagated  concern- 
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ing  him,  that  he  wasperjietaally  shedding 
tears  on  acconnt  of  the  vices  of  mankind, 
and  particidarly  of  his  countrymen.  This 
story  prohahly  took  its  rise  from  the 
gloomy  severity  of  hu  temper.  He  with- 
drew from  society  to  a  mountainous  re- 
treat, where  he  devoted  himself  to  studious 
contemplation,  and  lived  only  upon  the 
natural  produce  of  the  earth.  His  fame, 
however,  spread  abroad;  and  having 
reached  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  that  mon- 
arch sent  him  a  pmite  invitation  to  re- 
side at  his  court,  that  he  might  profit  bv 
his  instruction.  His  answer  to  the  king  s 
letter,  in  which  he  reftised  his  invitation, 
was  rude  and  contemptuous.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  when  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  wrote  a  treatise  On  Nature,  of 
wnjch  a  few  fragments  only  remain,  pre- 
served by  Sextus  Empiricus.  His  writ- 
ings were  deposited  by  him  in  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  where 
they  remained  till  they  were  made  publie 
by  Grates;  or,  if  Tatian  is  to  be  credited, 
by  the  poet  Euripides.  To  these  writings 
^no  was  indebted  for  many  paits  of  his 
physical  and  moral  system;  and  Piato> 
who  had  learned  the  Heraclitean  philo- 
sophy from  Cratyhis,  adopted  that  part 
which  treated  of  the  nature  and  motion 
of  matter.  There  are  no  traces,  however, 
of  the  existence  of  the  Heraclitean  sect 
after  the  death  of  Socrates;  which  is 
paitly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  author's  writings,  and  chiefly  to  the 
superior  splendour^f  the  Platonic  system, 
by  which  it  was  simerseded.  He  held 
that  there  was  a  fatal  necessity,  and  (^at 
the  world  was  created  from  fire,  which  he 
deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
His  opinions  about  the  origin  of  things 
were  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  and  Hippo- 
orates  entertained  the  sanne  notions  of  a 
supreme  power.  Henry  Stephens  mib- 
lisned  at  Paris,  in  1573,  a  collection  of  the 
frttgments  of  Heraclitus,  together  with 
those  of  Democritus,  Timon,  and  other 
ancient  philosophers,  8vo. 

HERACLITUS,  the  Sicyonian,  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  stones,  which 
Plutarch  has  quoted  in  the  second  book 
of  his  treatise  on  rivers,  when  speaking  of 
the  Scamander.  To  him  Leo  Allatius 
ascribed  a  work,  De  Incredibilibus,  the 
MS.  of  which  he  found  in  the  Vatican 
library.  He  printed  it  at  Rome,  in  1641 ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don and  Amsterdam. 

HERACLIUS,   son  of  Heraclius, 
governor  of  Africa,  dethroned  Phocas, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople in  610.    He  defeated  Chosroes  the 
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Persian  king,  who  had  laid  waste  Pales- 
tine, and  he  recovered  the  Cross,  which 
he  carried  back  to  Jerusalem.  In  hia 
reign  there  were  severe  theological  di»- 

Eutes,  and  the  Saracens  began  their 
ostilities  against  the  Roman  power  in 
the  East.  He  died  in  641,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  Heraclius,  Conatan- 
tine,  and  Heracleonas. 

HERALDUS,  (Desiderius,)  or  DroiER 
Hbrauld,  a  learned  French  lawyer  and 
philologer,  bom  of  Protestant  parents, 
about  1579.  He  was  eariy  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  the  academy  of  Sedan. 
He  afterwards  became  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  His  Adversaria  ap- 
peared in  1599 ;  which,  if  the  ScaUgerana 
may  be  credited,  he  repented  of  having 
published.  He  wrote  notes  on  Tertul- 
lian's  Apology,  on  Minutius  Felix,  on 
Amobius,  and  on  Martial's  Epigrams. 
Under  the  name  of  David  Leidhressems, 
he  wrote  a  political  dissertation  on  the 
independence  of  kings,  some  time  after 
the  aeath  of  Henry  I V.  He  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Salmasius  **  de  jure  Attico  ao 
Romano; "  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  what 
he  had  written  on  that  subject  He  died 
in  1649.— Daille,  speaking  of  such  Ph>- 
testant  writers  as  condemned  the  execu- 
tion of  Cfaaries  I.  king  of  England,  quotes 
the  Pacifique  Royal  en  Deuil,  by  Herault 
This  author,  son  to  Desiderius  Henddus, 
was  a  minuter  in  Normandy,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  service  of  the  Walloon 
church  of  London  nnder  Charles  I.,  but 
was  so  zealous  a  royalist,  that  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  France.  He  returned 
to  England  after  the  Restoration,  and 
resumed  his  employment  at  the  Walloon 
church  in  Lon<n>B.  Some  time  after  he 
obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury. 

HERAULT  DE  SECHELLES, 
(Marie  Jean,)  bom  at  Paris  in  1760, 
became  advocate-general  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and,  after  the  Revohition,  roysl 
oomnussary,  member  of  t^e  tribunal  of 
cassation,  and  deputy  from  the  department 
of  Paris  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
In  July  1792  he  joined  in  the  dedara- 
tion  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  and 
he  subsequently  denounced  the  royalists. 
He  presided  in  the  National  Assembly 
in  September,  and  became  a  member  ot 
the  Convention.  In  November  he  was 
emjdoyed  as  a  commissioner  ftata  the 
Convention  to  the  army  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  and  he  was  thus 
absent  from  Paris  during  the  trial  of  the 
king ;  he  however,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleagues,  Gregoire,  Jagot,  and  Simend, 
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wrlote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  charging 
Louis  XVI.  with  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  treasons,  and  recommending  his  con- 
demnation without  appeal  to  the  people. 
But  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  contest  between  the  Mountain  and 
the  Gironde  parties,  and  he  powerfully 
cooperated  in  the  destruction  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  presided  in  the  Ck>nvention  at 
the  period  when  it  was  established,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Public  Safety.  But  all  his  services  to  the 
terrorists  did  not  save  him  from  the  scaf- 
fold. He  was  denounced  March  19, 1794, 
for  havinff  concealed  an  emigrant,  and 
as  belonging  to  the  faction  of  Danton, 
with  whom  he  was  executed  on  the  5lh 
of  April  following. 

HERBELOT,  (Bartholomew  d',)  an 
eminent  Orientalist,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1625.  When  he  had  ^ne  through  classi- 
cal literature  and  pbdosophy,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Onental  languages,  and 
especially  to  the  Hebrew,  for  the  sake  of 
understanding  the  original  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  afterwards  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  thinking  that  conversing 
with  Armenians,  and  other  Eastern  people, 
who  freauented  that  city,  would  make 
him  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
languages.  Here  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  the  cardinals  Barberini  and 
Grimaldi,  and  with  Lucas  Holstenius, 
and  Leo  Allatius.  Upon  his  return,  the 
munificent  superintendent  Fouquet  in- 
vited him  to  his  house,  and  settled  upon 
him  a  pension  of  1500  livres.  The  dis^ 
grace  of  this  minister,  which  happened 
soon  after,  did  not  hinder  D*Herbelot  from 
beine  preferred  to  the  place  of  interpreter 
for  the  Eastern  languages.  Some  years 
after  he  took  a  second  journey  into  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  so  ereat  a  reputation, 
that  persons  of  the  highest  dbtinction  for 
their  rank  and  learning  solicited  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
Ferdinand  II.,  gave  him  extraordinary 
marks  of  his  esteem,  and  invited  him  to 
Florence,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1666, 
and  was  entertained  with  great  maffni* 
ficcnce  bv  the  duke,  who  presented  him 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  in  the 
Oricutal  languages.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled  and  encouraged  by  Colbert,  and 
the  kinffgave  him  a  pension  of  1500  livres. 
On  the  death  of  Peter  d'Auvergne,  D'Her- 
helot  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
professor  of  Syriac  at  the  College  Royal. 
During  his  stay  in  Italy,  he  began  his 
Btblioth^ue  Orientale,  or  Univerud  Dic- 
tionary, containing  whatever  related  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  world,  and 
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he  finuhed  it  in  France.  He  wrote  it  at 
first  in  Arabic,  and  Colbert  had  a  design 
to  print  it  at  the  LoUvre,  with  a  set  of 
typHM  cast  on  purpose.  But  after  the 
death  of  that  minister,  this  resolution 
was  dropped;  and  D^Herbelot  translated 
his  work  into  French,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  universally  usefhl.  He  committed 
it  to  the  press,  but  had  not  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  impression  finished;  for 
he  died  in  1695,  and  it  was  not  published 
by  Oalland  tiU  1697,  fol.  He  was  no 
less  conversant  in  Greek  and  Latin,  than 
in  the  Oriental  languages  and  history, 
and  was  as  eminent  for  modes^,  probity, 
and  piety,  as  for  profound  ana  extensive 
erudition.  The  Biblioth^ue  Orientale 
was  reprinted  at  Maestricht,  foL,  1776, 
and  also  at  the  Hague,  4  vols,  4 to,  1 777-^ 
1799.  Hie  latter  edition  contains  many 
valuable  additions  by  Schultens  and 
Reiske,  and  also  a  supplement  by  Vis- 
delou  and  Galland.  An  abrid«nent  of 
the  original  work  was  publisheaat  Paris, 
6  vols,  8vo>  17S2,  by  D^sessarts.  A 
German  truislation  of  die  Bibliothdque 
Orientale  was  published  at  Halle,  oy 
Schulz,4vols,8vo,1785— -179a  D'Herbe- 
lot  also  wrote  several  other  works,  which 
have  never  been  published.  Amongst 
these  Galland  mentions  a  Turkish  and 
Persian  Dictionary,  in  3  vols,  fol. 

HERBERT  (William,)  eari  of  Pem- 
broke, was  bom  at  WilUm,  in  Wiltshire, 
April  8,  1580,  and  admitted  of  New 
college,  Oxford,  in  1592,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years.  In  1601  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  honours  and 
estate ;  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  in 
1604,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth  six 
years  after.  In  1626  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford^ 
and  about  the  same  time  made  lord 
steward  of  the  king's  household.  He 
died  suddenly  at  his  house  called  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  in  London,  April  10, 1630w 
He  was  not  only  a  great  fkvourer  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  but  wai 
himself  learned,  and  endued  with  a  con- 
siderable share  of  poetic  genius.  AH 
that  are  extant  of  his  productions  in  this 
way  were  published  with  this  title  t 
Poems,  written  by  William  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, &c.,  many  of  which  are  answered 
by  way  of  repartee  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written  by 
them  occasionally  and  apart,  1660,  8vo» 
He  was  a  munificent  contributor  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  Greek  MSS.  purchased  by  him 
in  Italy,  and  formerly  belonging  to 
Francis  Barroccio.    This  gift  is  comme- 
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morated  by  an  inscription  over  the  col- 
lection in  the  library,  where  alto  are  a 
painting  and  a  statue  of  his  lordship. 
Pembroke  college  was  so  named  m 
honour  of  him. 

HERBERT,  (Edward,)  lord  Herbert, 
of  Cherbury,  in  Shropshire,  was  bom  in 
1581,  at  Montgoipery  castle,  in  Wales, 
and  was  eduoated  at  University  college, 
Oxford.  In  1600  he  came  to  Londop,  and 
shortly  after  ihe  accession  of  James  I. 
was  created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
served  the  office  of  high-sherifif  for  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  and  divided  his 
time  between  the  country  and  the  court. 
In  1608  he  visited  Paris,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  constableMontmorency. 
He  returned  to  Enfi;land  in  1609,  and  m 
the  following  year  he  joined  the  English 
forces  sent  to  assist  the  prince  of  Orange 
at  the  siege  of  Juliers,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour.  In  1614  he  went 
again  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  serve 
under  the  prince  of  Orange;  after  this 
he  engaged  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to 
conduct  from  France  a  body  of  Protes- 
tants to  Piedmont  for  his  service.  In 
1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Louis 
XIII.,  to  mediate  for  the  relief  of  the 
Protestants  of  France,  but  was  recalled 
in  July  1621,  on  accoimt  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  constable  de  Luynes.  While 
he  was  at  Paris  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  Tractatus  de  Veritate, 
prout  distinguitur  k  Revelation e,  k  Veri- 
simili,  k  Possibili,  et  k  Falso,  1624.  In 
1625  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Castle  Islanc^ 
and  in  1631  to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  in  Shropshire.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament ;  but  it  appears 
that  when  he  saw  the  drift  of  that  party 
he  quitted  them,  and  was  a  great  sufferer 
in  his  fortune  from  their  vengeance.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Queen-street,  Lon- 
don, August  20, 1648,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  St  Oiles's-in-the-Fields, 
with  this  inscription  upon  a  flat  marble 
stone  over  his  grave:  *' Hie . inhumatur 
corpus  Edvardi  Herbert  equitis  Balnei, 
baronis  de  Cherbury  et  Castle-Island, 
auctorfs  libri,  cui  titulus  est,  De  Veritate. 
Redder  ut  herbse ;  vicesimo  die  Augusti 
anno  Domini  1 648."  His  work,  De  Veri- 
tate, was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1633;  after 
which  it  was  printed  in  London  in  1645 
under  this  title,  De  Veritate,  prout  distin- 
g^uiturlt  Revelatione,  k  Verisimili,  k  Pos- 
sibili, k  Falso.  Cui  Operi  additi  sunt  duo 
Mlii  Tractatus :  primus  de  Causis  Errorum ; 
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alter  de  Relifipne  Laici.  In  this  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  author  who 
formed  deism  into  a  system,  and  endea- 
voured to  assert  the  sufficiency,  univer- 
sality, and  absolute  perfection  of  natural 
religion,  without  the  necessity  of  any  ex- 
traordinary revelation.  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  light  of  reason,  and  the 
mnate  principles  planted  in  the  human 
mind,  are  sufficient  to  discover  the  great 
doctrines  of  morality,  to  regulate  our 
actions,  and  conduct  us  to  happiness  in 
a  future  state.  The  fallacy  of  all  this 
has  been  ably  dirolaved  by  Locke,  Gas- 
sendi,  Lelan^  and  otner  eminent  writers. 
His  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  published  in  1649,  a 
year  after  his  death,  and  has  alwa3rs  been 
much  admired.  In  1663  appeared  his 
book,  De  Religione  Gentilium,  Errorum- 
que  apud  eos  Causis.  The  first  part  was 
printed  in  London  in  1645,  and  that 
year  he  sent  the  MS.  of  it  to  Gerard 
Vossius,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his 
lordship's,  ana  Vossius's  answer.  An 
English  translation  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1705  under  this  title:  The  An- 
cient Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Causes 
of  their  Errors  considered.  The  Mis- 
takes and  Failures  of  the  Heathen  Priests 
and  Wise  Men,  in  their  Notions  of  the 
Deity  and  Matters  of  Divine  Worship, 
are  examined  with  regard  to  their  bein^ 
destitute  of  Divine  Revelation.  Lora 
Herbert  wrote  also,  in  1630,  Espeditio 
Buckinghami  Ducis  in  Ream  Insulam, 
which  was  published  in  1656;  and  Oc- 
casional Verses,  published  in  1665  by  his 
son  Henry  Herbert,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  lord  Herbert,  his  grandson ;  but 
they  form  no  claim  to  the  poetical  cha- 
racter. The  life  of  lord  Herbert,  written 
by  himself,  was  recovered  by  the  family, 
after  having  been  long  missing,  and  was 
printed  at  Strawbery  Hill,  b^  Lord  Or- 
ford,  in  1764,  for  private  distribution; 
but  it  was  roprinted  for  sale  by  Dodsley 
in  1770,  4to.  Lord  Orford  observes,  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
account  that  ever  was  seriously  given  by 
a  wise  man  of  himself. 

HERBERT,  (George),  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1593  at 
Montgomery  Castle,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
feUow.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  univer- 
sity orator,  which  office  he  held  for  eight 
years,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
hearers,  and  particularly  of  those  gr^^ 
personages  whom  he  had  occasionally  to 
address.    The  terms  of  flattery  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  known  how  to  use  with 
great  proAision ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  pleased  James  I.  very  much 
with  his  liberal  offerings  of  this  kind. 
He  gave  no  less  satisfaction  to  the  king 
by  hb  apt  and  ingenious  replies  to  An- 
drew Melville,  a  Scotch  divine,  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference.  His  talents 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  An- 
drewes,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of 
lord  Bacon,  wno  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained such  a  hish  opinion  of  him,  as  to 
consult  him  in  his  writings  before  they 
went  to  press ;  he  also  dedicated  to  him 
his  translation  of  some  of  the  Psalms  into 
English  verse.  Being  at  this  time  a 
favourite  with  the  king,  and  **  not  meanly 
valued  and  loved  by  the  most  eminent 
and  most  powerful  of  the  nobility,"  he 
began  to  cherish  hopes  of  rising  at  court. 
With  this  view  he  frequentlv  left  Cam- 
bridge to  attend  the  king,  ana  he  seldom 
visited  Cambridge  unless  when  his  ma- 
jesty was  there.  But,  as  Walton  says, 
'*  God,  in  whom  there  is  an  unseen  chain 
of  causes,"  terminated  his  hopes  of  rising 
at  court  by  the  deaths  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
his  chief  patrons,  and^  about  the  same 
time,  Inr  that  of  king  James.  The  loss  of 
,  these  friends  appears  to  have  given  a 
new  turn  to  his  mind.  He  now  left 
London,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Kent,  where  he  lived  in  great 
privacy,  and,  after  having;  taken  a  careful 
retrospect  of  his  past  views  and  hopes, 
he  determined  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
Church,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  to 
**  consecrate  all  his  learning  and  all  his 
abilities  to  advance  the  glory  of  that  God 
which  save  them;  knowing  that  I  can 
never  do  too  much  for  him  that  hath 
done  so  much  for  me,  as  to  make  me  a 
Christian."  Having  now  obtained  dea- 
con's orders,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Leighton  Bromswold,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  a  piece  of  preferment  given  to 
him  by  biwop  (afterwards  archbishop) 
Williams.  About  1629  he  was  seized 
with  a  quotidian  ague,  which  obliged  him 
to  remove  to  Woodford,  in  Essex^  for 
change  of  air ;  and  when,  after  his  ague 
had  abated,  some  consumptive  appear- 
ances were  apprehended,  he  went  to 
Dauntsey,  in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  lord 
Dan  vers,  earl  of  Danby.  He  afterwards 
married  Jane  Danvers,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  Danvers,  of  Sainton,  m  Wiltshire ; 
and  about  three  months  after  his  mar- 
riage, at  the  request  of  Philip  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  king  presented  him  to  the 
Hving  of  Bemertou,  near  Salisbury,  into 
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which  he  was  inducted  in  1630.  Here 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  in 
a  manner  so  exemplary,  that  the  history 
of  his  life  here,  as  given  bv  Walton,  or 
perhaps  as  delineated  by  himself  in  his 
Country  Parson,  may  justly  be  recom- 
mended as  a  model.  Unhappily,  however, 
for  his  flock,  his  life  was  shortened  by  a 
return  of  the  consumptive  symptoms 
which  had  formerly  appeared,  and  he 
died  in  February  1632.  He  published, 
Oratio  qua  auspicatissimum  sereniss. 
Princ.  Caroli  reditum  ex  Hispaniis  cele- 
bravit  G.  H.  Acad.  Cantab.  Orator ;  a 
translation  of  Cornaro  On  Temperance ; 
Herbert's  Remains — in  this  volume  is  his 
Priest  to  the  Temple,  or  the  Country 
Parson's  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life ; 
The  Temple,  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
Ejaculations.  This  has  been  often  re- 
printed. 

HERBERT,  (Mary,  countess  of  Pem- 
broke).   See  Sidney. 

HERBERT,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  writer  of 
travels,  bom  at  York,  about  1606,  and 
admitted  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  in 
1621 ;  but  before  he  took  a  degree,  he  re- 
moved to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He 
made  a  short  stay  there,  and  then  went 
to  wait  upon  WilUam  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who,  ownmg  him  for  his  kinsman,  and 
intending  his  advancement,  in  1626 
caused  him  to  be  sent  in  the  suite  of 
Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  ambassador  from 
Charles  I.  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  paid 
his  expenses.  He  spent  four  years  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and,  then  returning, 
left  England  a  second  time,  and  visited 
several  parts  of  Europe.  In  1634  he 
published,  A  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
especially  the  Territories  of  the  Persian 
Monarchy,  and  some  Parts  of  the  Orien- 
tal Indies,  and  Isles  adjacent,  fol. ;  The 
edition  of  1677  is  the  fourth,  and  has 
several  additions.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated by  Wiquefort  into  French,  with 
An  Account  of  the  Revolutions  of  Siam 
in  1647,  Paris,  1663,  in  4to.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  was  in- 
duced to  side  with  the  parliament ;  and, 
by  the  influence  of  Philip  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, became  not  only  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament  who  accom- 
panied the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
out  a  commissioner  also  to  treat  with 
those  of  the  king's  party  for  the  surrender 
of  the  garrison  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
attended  that  earl,  especially  in  January 
1646,  when  he,  with  other  commissioners, 
was  sent  fit>m  the  parliament  to  the  kin^ 
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at  Neweattle  about  peace,  and  to  brine 
his  mi^eetj  nearer  London.  He  attended 
the  king  to  Holdenby  Casde,  and  was 
selected  by  hit  majesty  to  be  about  his 
person,  and  he  continued  with  him  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  chamber  were  removed, 
even  till  the  king  was  brought  to  the 
block.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  "for  faithfully 
serving  his  ro^al  father  during  the  two 
last  years  of  his  life,*'  as  the  letters  patent 
for  that  purpose  expressed.  He  pub- 
lished in  1678,  Threnodia  Carolina,  con- 
taining an  Historical  Account  of  the  two 
last  Years  of  the  Life  of  King  Chsrles  I. 
He  wrote  also  an  account  of  the  last  days 
of  that  king,  which  was  published  by 
Wood  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Athenee 
Oxonienses.  At  the  desire  of  his  friend, 
John  de  Laet  of  Leyden,  he  translated 
■erne  books  of  his  India  Ocddentalis :  he 
also  assisted  Sir  William  Dugdale  in 
compiling  the  third  volume  of  his  Monas- 
ticon  Anglicanum.  In  1813  Mr.  Nicol 
reprinted,  with  a  preface,  Sir  Thomas's 
Memuin  of  the  two  last  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  addition  of 
A  particular  Account  <^  the  Funeral  of 
tiie  King,  in  a  Letter  fVom  Sir  T.  Herbert 
lo  Dugdale.     He  died  in  1682. 

HERBERT,  (William,)  an  emment 
typographical  antiquary,  was  bom  in 
1718,  and  educated  at  Hitchin,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  hosier  m  London,  and  earned  on  that 
business  Ibr  some  time  on  his  own  ac- 
count About  his  thirtieth  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation  of  purser's  clerk  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  ne  remained  for 
some  time,  and  acquired  *an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  rivers,  harbours,  and 
coasts.  On  his  return  home,  having 
produced  a  number  of  plans  of  the  severtu 
settlements,  he  received  fVom  the  Com- 
pany 300^  These  plans  were  afterward 
mourpotated  into  apublication  by  Bowles, 
the  printseller.  He  next  set  up  the 
business  of  an  engraver  of  charts,  and 

fublished  a  New  Directory  for  the  East 
ndies,  4to.  In  1769  he  republished 
Atkvns's  History  of  Gloucestershire,  ori- 
ginallv  published  in  1712.  He  now  re- 
solved to  retire  from  business,  purchased 
a  residence  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  editing 
Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  the 
first  volume  of  which  he  published  in 
1 T85,  4to.  The  second  vohnne  appeared 
In  1 786,  and  the  third  in  1790.  He  died 
in  1795. 

HERBESTEIN,  (Sigismond,  baron,) 
bem  at  Yippaeh,  In  Styria,  in  1466, 
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entered  into  the  imperial  service  in  1506, 
and  distinguished  himself  against  die 
Turks.  In  1509  he  was  made  comman- 
dant of  all  the  Styrian  cavalry,  and  was 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  tide  of 
knight,  and  the  dignity  of  court  coun- 
sellor. He  was  employed  in  various 
embassies  to  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Muscovy,  and  was  created  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, and  president  of  the  Austrian 
chamber.  He  went  in  1541  as  ambaa- 
sador  to  the  grand-signior,  then,  with  his 
army,  near  Buda.  He  died  in  1566. 
He  wrote,  Commentarii  Rerum  Mosoo- 
vitarum,  fol.  Basle,  1561. 

HERBIN,  (Augustus  Francis  Julian,) 
an  Oriental  scholar,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1783.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began 
to  compose  an  Arabic  grammar,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  at  Paria, 
1803,  4to.  and  fol.,  under  the  title,  D6- 
veloppemens  des  Principes  de  la  Langue 
Arabe  modeme,  &c.  The  second  part 
has  not  yet  appeared.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  Belles  •  Lettres,  and 
Arts.  He  published  also  a  Treatise  on 
Arabic  Music,  and  an  account  of  Hafix, 
the  Persian  poet,  with  specimens  of  his 
poetry  translated.     He  died  in  1806. 

HERBINIUS,  (John,)  was  bom  af 
Pietschen,  in  Silesia,  in  1633,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wittemberg.  He  was  deputed 
by  the  Polish  Protestant  churches  to  those 
of  Germany,  Switzeriand,  Holland,  &c , 
in  1664.  lliis  employment  leading  him 
to  travel,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining such  matters  as  interested  his 
curiositv,  particularly  cataracts  and  water- 
falls, which  produced  the  following  pub- 
lications:— De  Admirandis  Mundi  Cata- 
ractis ;  Kiovia  Subterranea;  Terrse  Motus 
et  Quietis  Examen.  He  wrote  also,  De 
Statu  Ecclesiamm  Augustanse  Confes- 
sionis  in  Polonia;  Tragicocomoedia,  et 
Ludi  innocui  de  Juliano  Imperatore 
Apostata,  Ecclesiamm  et  Scholaram 
Eversore.     He  died  in  1676. 

HERBST,  (John  Andreas,)  a  German 
musician,  bom  at  Nuremberg.  In  1623 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  and  continued  in  that 
station  till  1641,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  same  office  at  Nuremberg.  In  1650 
he  retumed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1660.  He  pub- 
lished. Musics  Poetica ;  and  a  translation, 
either  from  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  of 
the  Arte  prattica  e  poetica  of  Giov.  Chio* 
dino.  He  also  wrote.  Musics  moderaa 
prattica,  overo  maniere  del  buon  Canto; 
a  small  tract  on  Thorough-bass,  and  a  Dis- 
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course  on  Counterpoint.  Of  his  musical 
compositions  all  that  are  extant  in  print 
are,  Meletemata  sacra  Davidis,  and  Su»- 
piria  S.  Gregorii  ad  Christum,  for  three 
voices. 

HERBST,  (John  Frederick  WiUiam,) 
a  German  naturalist  and  entomologist, 
born  in  1743  at  Petershagen,  in  the 
principality  of  Minden.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  several  churches  of 
Berlin;  he  was,  however,  principally 
known  as  a  naturalist.  He  published  a 
Natural  System  of  all  the  known  Insects, 
indigenous  and  exotic,  with  plates,  Ber- 
lin, 17S5— 1804.     He  died  in  1807. 

HERDER,  (John  Gottfried  von,)  a 
German  philosopher,  born  in  1744  at 
Mohrungen,  in  East  Prussia.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  profession  of 
a  surgeon,  but  afterwards  studied  di- 
vinity, and  in  1 774  he  was  promoted  by 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  be  first 
preacher  to  the  court,  and  ecclesiastical 
counsellor,  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  the  dignity  of  vice-president  of  the 
consistory  of  Weimar.  In  1775  he  be- 
came theological  professor  at  Gbttineen. 
He  died  in  1803.  He  wrote.  Three 
Fragments  on  the  new  German  Litera- 
ture; On  the  writings  of  Thomas  Abbt; 
On  the  Origin  of  Language ;  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry ;  Oldest  Notices  of  the 
Origin  of  Mankind;  and  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,  of 
which  an  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1800,  4to.  His  collection  of 
popular  ballads  of  all  nations  has  a  high 
reputation ;  and  a  poem  by  him,  called 
the  Cid,  has  been  admire^  by  the  Spa- 
niards themselves.  The  influence  which 
be  exercised  on  German  literature  was 
very  ereat,  and  his  name  is  always  men- 
tioned among  them  in  terms  of  high 
respect  and  admiration.  His  works  fill 
about  sixty  volumes. 

HERICOURT,  (Louis  de,)  a  learned 
lawyer  and  canonist,  bom  in  1687  at 
Soissons,  and  was  received  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1712.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  associated  to  the  writers 
of  the  Journal  des  Savants,  in  which  his 
labours  were  much  approved.  In  1719 
appeared  his  valuable  work,  entitled,  Loix 
EfxUsiastiques  de  France,  raises  dans 
leur  Ordre  naturel.  He  also  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  the  Sale  of  Immoveables  by 
Decree,  4to ;  an  Abridgment  of  Thonuu»- 
•in's  Discipline  of  the  Church,  4to ;  and 
other  pieces.  He  died  in  1753.  His 
Posthumous  W<ffks,  4  vols,  4to,  were 
printed  in  1759^ — Julism  ds  HaaicovETy 
grand&ther  of  Louis,  was  a  man  of 
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learning,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
Academy  of  Soissons,  of  which  he  wrote 
the  history  in  elegant  Latin.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua. 
He  died  in  1705. 

HERIOT,  (John,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer  and  journalist,  born  at  Hadding- 
ton in  1760,  and  educated  at  the  High 
School  and  University  of  Edinburgh.  Ihe 
straitened  circumstances  of  his  family 
compelled  him  to  seek  for  employment, 
and  in  1778  he  determined  upon  visiting 
London,  where,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  to  lord  Sandwich,  he  received 
from  that  nobleman  an  appointment  in 
the  navy,  and  embarked  in  the  Ven- 
geance, 74,  in  which  he  proceeded,  first  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  afterwards  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  next  ordered  on 
board  the  Preston,  50,  from  which  he 
efiected  an  exchange  into  the  Elizabelht 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker ; 
and  in  that  vessel  he  afterwards  fought 
in  the  action  of  the  16th  of  April,  1780, 
between  the  English  fleet,  under  Sir 
George  B.  Rodney,  and  the  French  fleet, 
under  admiral  Guicher.  In  July  1780, 
he  exchanged  into  the  Brune  frigate,  32, 
which  vessel  encountered  the  dreadful 
hurricane  that  visited  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes  on  the  10th  of  October,  1780^ 
The  peace  of  Versailles,  1783,  led  to 
his  bemg  placed  on  the  half-pay  list.  He 
now  wrote  two  novels,  in  one  of  which, 
The  Half-pay  Officer,  were  detailed  some 
adventures  in  which  he  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged.  He  afterwards  wrote 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  the  newspapers 
in  defence  of  the  government;  and  was 
emploved  in  The  Oracle  at  the  same  time 
that  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
retained  by  the  proprietor  of  that  paper 
to  translate  the  French  journals.  Havms^ 
a  difierence  with  the  proprietor,  he  lett 
The  Oracle,  and  joined  The  Worid,  of 
which  he  became  sole  editor.  In  1792 
he  was  applied  to  by  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Pogei,  to  draw  up  for  him  a 
narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
a  detailed  account  or  the  celebrated  sortie 
which  was  made  by  the  garrison;  this 
publication  he  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting to  George  III.  and  queen  Cnar- 
lotte,  who  received  him  very  graciously. 
In  1792,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burke« 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
ministry,  he  established  a  daily  journal 
called  The  Sun,  which  was  followed  in 
the  next  year  by  The  True  Briton.  The 
design  of  these  newspapers  was  to  coun- 
teract the  mischievous  principles  of  revo- 
lutionaiy  Fcanee.    In  1806  Heriot  was 
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appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Lottery, 
and  in  1809,  deputy  pajrmaster  to  the 
forces  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  died 
in  1833.  In  1798  he  published  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  drawn  up 
from  the  minutes  of  an  officer  of  rank 
in  the  sonadron,  which  passed  through 
several  editions. 

HERISSANT,  (Louis  Anthony  Pros- 
per,) son  of  a  printer,  was  bom  at  Paris 
m  1745,  and  died  there  in  1769.  He 
was  eminent  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  physician, 
and  wrote,  L'EIoge  de  Gonthier  d  Ander- 
nach,  crowned  by  the  faculty  of  medicine ; 
L'EIoge  de  Ducan^e ;  Poem  on  Printing ; 
Biblioth^ue  physique  de  la  France. 

HERITIER,  (Nicholas  1',)  a  French 
poet,  nephew  to  Du  Vair,  keeper  of  the 
seals.  He  became  by  purchase  treasurer 
of  the  French  guards,  and  afterwards 
historiographer  of  France.  He  wrote 
two  tragcNlies,  Hercule  Furieux,  and 
Clovis,  and  other  fugitive  pieces.  He 
also  translated  into  I^nch  the  Annals 
of  Orotius.    He  died  in  1680.  . 

HERITIER,  (Marie  Jeanne  1\)  de 
Villandon,  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1664.  She  was 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Jeux  Floraux, 
and  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  de- 
served the  distinction  which  she  received 
for  her  genius  and  abilities.  Her  works 
are  both  in  prose  and  verse.  She  wrote, 
La  Tour  T6n^breuse,  a  tale;  Caprices 
du  Destin,  a  novel;  L'Avare  Puni,  a 
novel  in  verse ;  and  other  poems,  besides 
a  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles.    She  also 

Sublished  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess 
e  Longueville.     She  died  at  Paris  in 
1734. 

HERITIER,  (Charles  Louis  de  Bru- 
telle  r,)  an  eminent  French  botanist, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1746.  In  1772  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  waters 
and  forests  of  the  generality  of  Paris,  and 
he  began  to  study  botany,  with  a  parti- 
cular view  to  the  knowledge  of  forest- 
trees.  He  published.  Stirpes  Novae,  of 
which  the  first  fasciculus,  containing 
eleven  plates  with  their  descriptions,  ap- 
peared in  1784.  Five  more  followed, 
amounting  to  eighty-four  plates.  In 
1786  he  came  over  to  England,  and 
collected  the  materials  of  his  Sertum 
Anglicum,  a  work  consisting  of  several 
fasciculi,  on  a  similar  plan  to  his  Stirpes 
NovsB,  but  it  remains  unfinished.  In 
1775  he  became  a  conseiller  k  la  cour  des 
aides,  was  for  a  long  time  the  dean  of 
that  court,  and  accepted  the  office  of  a 
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judge  in  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  He  also  sat  from  time 
to  time  as  a  member  of  the  representative 
body.  Returning  very  late  one  evening 
in  April  1800,  n-om  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  he  never  again  reached  his  own 
dwelling.  His  children  expected  him  all 
night  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  uncer- 
tainty. At  the  dawn  of  day  the  murdered 
body  of  H^ritier  was  found  near  his  own 
threshold.  No  certain  discovery  was  made 
of  the  murderer,  but  suspicion  seems  to 
have  attached  to  a  profligate  son,  whom 
all  the  efforts  of  his  parent  were  unable 
to  reclaim.  H6ritier  s  6Ioge  was  written 
by  Cuvier. 

HERLICIUS,  (David,)  a  German  poet 
and  astrologer,  born  at  Zeitz,  in  Misuia, 
in  1557.  He  acquired  celebrity  and 
money  by  his  almanacs  and  pretended 
prophecies.     He  died  in  1636. 

HERMANN,  (James,)  a  learned 
mathematician,  bora  at  Basle,  in  1678. 
He  was  for  six  years  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Padua.  In  1724  he  w^nt  to 
Russia,  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  I.,  as 
well  as  of  his  compatriot  Daniel  Ber- 
noulU.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  morality  and  natural  law  at 
Basle,  where  he  died  in  1733.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  Phoronomia,  or  two 
books  on  the  forces  and  motions  of  both 
solid  and  fluid  bodies,  1716,  4  to.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Leibnitz,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris 

HERMANN,  (John,)  was  bora  in 
1738,  at  Barr,  near  Strasburg,  where 
his  father  was  minister.  In  1763  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  where  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  French  literati.  In 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  ace  he  com- 
menced lectures  on  natural  nistory  at 
Strasbure,  which  he  continued  until  his 
death.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  medicine;  ten 
years  afterwards  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
philosophy,  and  in  1782  that  of  pathology. 
At  the  death  of  professor  Spielmann,  m 
1784,  he  was  promoted  to  the  professor- 
ship of  botany,  chemistry,  and  materia 
m^ca.  On  the  reform  of  the  system 
of  literary  education  in  France,  he  was 
appointed  profeftor  of  botany  and  ma- 
teria medica,  at  the  medicu  academy 
established  in  Strasburg  in  1795,  and 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  central 
school.  He  was  also  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  successively 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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r  of  Sciences  of  BerUn,  and  of  the  Lin- 
nsau  Society.  He  formed  one  of  the 
finest  cabinets  of  natural  history  in 
Europe,  and  published  numerous  disser- 

^  tatious  in  several  literary  journals,  both 
German  and  French.  He  died  in  1800. 
HERMANN,  (Paul,)  a  celebrated  bo- 
tanist, was  bom  in  1646,  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  and  educated  at  Leipsic  H  aving 
resided  some  time  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
especially  at  Ceylon,  where  he  practised 
as  a  physician,  he  was  induced  to  revisit 
Europe  in  1679,  and  fiUed  the  botanical 
professorship  at  Leyden,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  having  the  care  of  the  botanical 
garden,  he  soon  more  than  doubled  the 

i  number  of  plants  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  predecessors  during  150 
years.  He  was  the  first  in  Holland  who 
adopted  a  system  of  botany  founded  on 
the  fiructification,  partly  following  the 
arrangement  of  Morison,  and  partly  that 
of  Ray.  He  published  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Leyden  Garden,  in  1687,  reprinted 
at  Leyden  in  1720,  8vo,  under  the  title 
of  Index  Plantarum  quse  in  Horto  Leidensi 
aluntur,  to  which  Boerhaave  added  a 
history  of  the  garden ;  Florae  Lugduno- 

^  batavae  Flores ;  and,  FloraLugdunobatava. 
His  Paradisus  Batavus  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1695. 
A  beautiful  Latin  ode  addressed  to  him 
by  Dr.  Hannes  is  printed  in  the  Muss 
Anglicanae,  vol.  i. 

HERMANT,  (Godfrey,)  a  learned 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  voluminous 
author,  bom  atBeauvais  in  1617.  Poder, 
bishop  and  earl  of  Beauvais,  sent  him  to 
the  various  colleges  of  Paris  for  education. 
He  obtained  a  canonry  of  Beauvais,  and 

^  was  made  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris 
in  1646.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
talents  and  piety  by  Tillemont  and  others 
of  the  solitaries  at  Port  Royal.  He  wrote, 
The  Lives  of  St  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  Ghre- 
gory  Nazianzen,  St  Chrysostom,  and  St 
Ambrose.  He  also  published  translations 
of  some  treatises  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St 
BasiL  He  is  the  author  of  several  pole- 
mical writbffs  against  the  Jesuits,  of  A 
Defence  of  Uie  Church  against  Labadie, 
and  of  Index  Universalis  totius  Juris  Ec- 

\  clesiastici,  fol.  He  likewise  revised  the 
Greek  text  of  Le  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible. 
He  died  in  1690. 

HERMANT,  (John,)  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, bom  at  Caen,  in  1650.  In  16S9 
he  was  presented  to  the  benefice  of 
Maltot,  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux,  and 
died  there  in  1725.  He  wrote,  The 
History  of  the  Councils,  4  vols,  12mo ; 

4        The  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
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religious  Orders,  and  of  the  regular  and 
secular  Congregations  of  the  Church,  2 
vols,  l2mo,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
was  overturned  by  father  Helyot's  work 
on  the  same  subject ;  The  History  of  the 
Military  Orders  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Orders  of  Chivalry,  throughout  Europe, 
2  vols,  12mo ;  The  History  of  Heresies, 
4  vols,  12mo,  which  the  author  was  for 
some  time  prevented  firom  publishing, 
because  of  his  not  having  included  the 
opinions  of  Jansenius  and  Quesnel  in  his 
h'st  of  heresies. 

HERM  AS,  sometimes  called  thb  Pas- 
tor, or  Shepherd,  from  the  title  of  a 
book  which  bears  his  name,  is  by  some 
ranked  among  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  the 
disciple  of  St  Paul,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  Romans  xvi.  14:  and  in  that 
opinion  they  are  supported  by  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexanona,  Tertullian,  Ori- 

fen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Others 
ave  maintained  that  he  was  the  same 
person  with  one  Hermes,  brother  of  Pius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  141.  The  Pastor,  or  Shepherd,  of 
Hermasy  is  a  book  concerning  the  anti- 
quity and  genuineness  of  which  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  It  was  received  in 
many  ancient  churches  as  canonical,  and 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen^ 
and  even  Tertullian,  before  he  became  a 
Montanist,  quoted  it,  as  a  part  of  the 
inspired  writings ;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
other  churches,  and  placed  among  the 
apocryphal  books ;  and  Eusebius,  Atha- 
nasius, Jerome,  and  Ruffinus,  concurred 
in  that  judgment,  while  they  allowed  that 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  whioh  might  be  useful  for  the  in- 
struction of  Christians.  The  first  part, 
entitled  the  Visions,  contains  many  reve- 
lations, which  are  explained  to  Hermas 
by  a  woman  representing  the  Church: 
they  all  relate  to  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  the  manners  of  the  Christians.  The 
second  part,  which  is  the  most  useful,  is 
entitled  the  Commands,  and  comprises 
many  moral  and  pious  instructions,  which 
the  <*  pastor,"  or  angel,  of  Hennas,  de- 
livers to  him.  The  uird  part  is  entitled 
the  Similitudes,  because  it  begins  with 
several  simfles  and  comparisons,  and 
concludes  with  visions.  Tne  Pastor  was 
originally  written  in  Greek ;  but  we  have 
now  only  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  it, 
excepting  some  fragments  preserved  in 
the  ancient  Greek  authors  who  have 
quoted  it  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that 
which  appears  in  Cotelerius's  SS.  Pat 
Opera,  with  the  notes  of  Le  Clerc,  puln 
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lishcd  in  1698.  Archbishop  Wake  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  it  in  his 
▼ersion  of  The  Genuine  Epistles  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  1710. 

HERMELIN,  (Samuel  Gustavus, 
baron,)  a  learned  Swedish  nobleman,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1744,  and  educated 
at  Unsal.  Having  early  in  life  travelled 
for  improvement  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  he  was  afterwards  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  1784 
he  visited  England,  of  which  he  made 
the  tour,  directing  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  study  of  geology  and  statistics. 
In  1795  he  conceived  the  plan  of  con- 
structing a  correct  map  of  Sweden,  and 
of  collecting  materials  for  an  account  of 
the  geography  and  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  kinedom.  After  fifty-four 
years  spent  in  active  service,  he  retired 
from  public  life  in  1815.  Besides  a  great 
variety  of  tracts  printed  among  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  of 
which  society  he  had  been  a  member 
since  1771,  he  published  A  Mineralogical 
Description  of  Lapland  and  IVestro- 
Bothnia,  with  tables  of  the  population 
and  industry  of  the  latter  province; 
Mineralogical  Charts  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  Sweden;  On  the  Melting  and 
Casting  of  Copper  Minerals ;  On  the  Use 
of  Stones  found  in  Uie  Swedish  Quarries; 
and  an  Elssay  on  the  Resonrces  of  the 
Swedish  Provinces.    He  died  in  1820. 

HERMES,  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  ^od  Thoth,  who, 
according  to  Plutarch,  is  said  to  have 
invented  letters  in  Egypt  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
almost  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  great 
number  of  philosophical  and  astrological 
works,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the 
Egyptian  Hermes,  were  in  circulation  in 
the  eariy  ages  of  the  Christian  sera ;  most 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  written 
at  Alexandria  by  Gnostic  Christians  or 
philosophers  of  the  Aristotelian,  or  of  the 
new  Platonic  schools.  A  few  of  these 
works  are  still  extant,  and  are  entitled, — 
1.  Poemander,  on  the  Power  and  Wisdom 
of  God.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work 
was  published  by  Tumebus,  Paris,  1554; 
and  by  Rosellus,  Cologne,  1630.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Everard, 
London,  1 650.  2.  Asclepius  is  a  dialogue 
between  Hermes  and  Asclepius,  the  grand- 
son of  the  inventor  of  medicine,  on  the 
Deity,  mankind,  and  the  world.  3.  latro- 
mathematica,  in  which  the  origin  and 
termination  of  disease  are  taucht  by 
astrology.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work 
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was  first  published  by  Camerarius,  4to^ 
1532.  4.  Two  books  on  Nativities,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  an  Arab, 
published  at  Basle,  1559.  5.  Astrological 
Aphorisms,  published  at  Venice,  1493. 
6.  Curaiiides,  on  the  medical  and  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  precious  stones,  plants, 
animals,  and  fishes ;  published  by  Rivinus, 
8vo,  Leipsic,  1638. 

HERMIAS,  a  heretic  of  Galatia,  in 
the  second  century.  He  concurred  in 
opinion  with  Hermogenes  concerning 
the  eternity  of  matter,  and  in  believing 
that  Christ  is  not  corporeally  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  but  that  his  body  is  lodged 
in  the  sun.  He  renounced  the  use  of 
water  in  baptism;  and  he  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  in  the  sense 
received  by  Christians  in  general ;  hold- 
ing that  the  succession  of  one  generation 
to  another,  by  the  entrance  of  human 
beings  into  the  world,  is  the  only  resur- 
rection, &c. 

HERMIAS,  a  Christian  philosopher, 
and  learned  apologist  for  the  religion 
which  he  professed.  Cave  has  ofiered 
arguments  to  prove  that  he  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  which  Lardner  thinks  of 
sufficient  weight  to  render  that  opinion 
probable,  and  has  accordingly  placed  him 
m  the  last  vear  of  the  second  century. 
The  work  which  bus  transmitted  his  name 
to  posterity,  is  entitled  Hermias's  Redi- 
cule  of  the  Gentile  Philosophers,  which 
was  first  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at 
Basle,  in  1553,  and  was  inserted  by  Fron- 
ton du  Due,  in  the  first  volume  of  hb 
Auctuarium.  The  best  edition  of  it  was 
published  by  William  Worth,  at  Oxford, 
in  1700, 8vo,  together  with  Tatian's  Ora- 
tion to  the  Greeks,  and  illustrated  with 
notes  by  the  editor,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale. 

HERMILLY,  (Vaquette  d\)  a  French 
historian,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  1707, 
anddiedatParisinl778.  He  wrote,  The 
Hbtory  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and 
translated  Ferrara's  Histoiy  of  Spain, 
and  the  Critical  Theatre  of  Father  Feijo. 

HERMOGENES,  of  Tarsus,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  of  the  second  centuiy.  At 
fifteen  he  taught  rhetoric  pubhcly  at 
Rome ;  at  eighteen  he  wrote  his  Art  of 
Rhetoric.  His  illustrations  and  quotations 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes.  The  work  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  became  a  standard  book 
in  all  Greek  schods.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed  in  the  Greek  text ;  and 
Gaspard  Laurent  published  it  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  commentaries,  8vo, 
Geneva,  1614.    Hermogenes  had  joined 
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to  litt  work  m  book  of  Progyamaftnatft, 
mc  ■peeimens  of  oratorical  ezercisea,  which 
PriseiaDiu  translated  into  Latin,  the 
Greek  text  of  which  remained  inedited 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
was  first  published  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren, 
and  has  since  been  republished  by  Veesen- 
meyer,  Sro,  Nuremberg,  1812.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  Hermogenes  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  memory,  and  the  £soultv 
of  speech,  which  he  never  recovered, 
though  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

HERMOGENES,  a  heretic  of  the 
aecond  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
a  painter,  and  Stoic  philosopher.  He 
held  that  matter  was  the  first  principle, 
and  made  Idea  the  mother  of  all  the 
elements ;  for  which  reason  his  followers 
were  commonly  called  Materiarians.  By 
his  assertion  of  the  self-existence  of  matter, 
he  endeavoured  to  give  an  account  (as 
the  Stoic  philosophers  had  done  before 
him)  of  the  origin  of  evil.  His  followers 
denied  the  resurrecti<m,  rejected  water- 
baptism,  asserted  that  angels  were  com- 
posed of  fire  and  spirit,  and  were  the 
creators  of  the  soul  of  man;  and  that 
Christ,  as  he  ascended,  divested  himself 
of  hiunan  nature,  and  left  his  body  in  the 
son.     TertiUlian  has  written  against  him, 

HEIIMOGENIANUS,  an  eminent 
jurist  of  the  fourth  century,  who  pub- 
lished an  Abridgment  of  Law,  in  six 
booka,  in  Latin,  in  which  he  follows  the 
order  of  the  perpetual  edict  It  com- 
mences with  tne  reisn  of  Adrian.  This 
collection  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by 
several  writers  on  Roman  law. 

HERNANDEZ,  (Francis,)  physician 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  sent  by  him 
to  make  observations  on  the  naturd  pro- 
ductions in  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
South  America.  He  formed  a  great  col- 
lection of  figures,  of  plants,  and  other  ob- 
jects, at  a  vast  expense ;  and  wrote  an 
account  of  their  nature  and  properties, 
which  was  published  in  Spanish  at  Mexico 
in  1615,  by  Francis  Ximenes,  and  under 
his  name.  The  MSS.  of  Hernandez  were 
purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Rec- 
ohi  by  Francis  Cesi,  head  of  the  academy 
of  Lyneei,  and  were  printed  at  Rome, 
under  the  title  of  Historia  naturalis  Nove 
Hispaniee  seu  Mexicants  post  Fr.  Her^ 
naadea,  a  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho  digesta, 
0um  Notis  et  Additamentis,  Joan.  Ter- 
rentii,  Joan.  FabH»  et  Fabii  Columnee, 
1651,  fol.  ciim  fig.  The  original  papers 
and  drawings  of  Hemandex  perished  in 
a  fire  of  the  Escurial.  To  this  author  is 
aeeribed  a  history  of  the  church  of  Mexico, 
and  other  works. 
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HERNE,  (Thomas,)  a  eontrovettial 
writer,  bom  in  SufiTolk,  and  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  coUege,  Cambridge.  la 
1 716  he  became  fellow  of  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  commenced  M.A.  in 
1718.  He  published  The  False  Notion 
of  a  Christian  Priesthood,  &c,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Law,  1717-18;  A  Letter  to  the 
Prolocutor,  in  answer  to  one  from  him  to 
Dr.Tenison,  1717-18;  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tenison  concerning  Citations 
out  of  Arch.  Wake's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  London, 
1718 ;  Three  Discourses  on  private  Judg- 
ment, against  the  authority  of  the  Magis- 
trate over  conscience,  and  considerations 
concerning  uniting  Protestents;  translated 
from  Professor  Werenfels,  with  a  preface 
to  Dr.  Tenison  by  Phileleutherus  Canta- 
brigiensis.  Lend*  1718.  Under  this  name 
he  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Bango- 
rian  controversy,  of  which  he  published 
an  aeoount  to  tlie  end  of  1719,  under  the 
name  of  Philonagnostes  Criticus.  He 
published  abo,  Aa  Account  of  all  the 
considerable  Books  and  Pamphlete  writ- 
ten in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Trinity,  from  1712  to  the  same  time, 
Lond.  1720:  also  a  Vindication  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  being 
the  Author  of  a  Letter  on  the  State  of 
Reliffion  in  England,  printed  at  Zurich^ 
Lond.  1719;  and  Two  Letters  to  Dr. 
Mangey  on  his  Sermon  upon  Christ's 
Divinity,  published  about  the  same  time. 
He  died  in  1722. 

HERO.  There  were  two  celebrated 
ancient  mathematicians  of  this  name. 
The  first,  or  Hero  the  elder,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  disciple  of  Ctesi- 
bius,  who  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Euergetes  I. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
mechanics,  and  particularly  in  the  con- 
struction of  macninery.  He  wrote.  On 
the  Machine  called  the  Chiroballistray 
which  is  in  the  Math.  Vet.,  Grand  Louvre 
edition,  1693;  Barulcus,  a  treatise  on 
the  raising  of  heavy  weights;  which  is 
mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  which  waa 
found  by  Golius  in  Arabic,  but  has  not 
yet  been  printed;  Bdopoeica,  a  treatise 
on  the  manufacture  of  oarte ;  published 
by  Baldi,  with  an  account  of  Hero,  at 
Augsburg,  in  1616,  and  also  in  the  Math. 
Vet. ;  Pneumatics,  published  by  Com- 
mandine,  Urbino,  1376,  and  Amsterdam, 
1680;  and  also  in  the  Math.  Vet.  with 
the  additions  of  Aleotti,  who  had  pre- 
viously published  an  Italian  version, 
Bologna,  1542,  and  Ferrara,  1589;  On 
the  Omstruction  of  Automata,  which  is 
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in  the  Math.  Vet.,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  with 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
mechanics,  Venice,  1589,  1601,  1661; 
On  Dioptrics,  a  work  said  by  Lambecius 
to  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Vienna 
library.  Other  works  of  Hero,  now  lost, 
are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Eutocius, 
Heliodorus  of  Larissa,  &c. — Tlie  younger 
Hero  is  placed  by  some  of  the  learned 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heraclius. 
He  certainly  was  a  Christian,  and  wrote 
under  the  imperial  government;  and, 
according  to  the  jud^ent  of  Albategni, 
from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
variation  in  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, from  the  time  of  Claudius  Ptolemy, 
who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  to  his 
day,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assign  him 
the  date  above  mentioned.  The  writings 
of  Hero  the  younger  are,  a  book  On  Ma- 
chines of  War,  edited  in  Latin  by  Baro- 
cius,  Venice,  1572 ;  together  with  a  book 
of  Geodesy,  (Practictd  Geometry) ;  On 
the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Towns,  printed 
in  the  Math.  Vet ;  a  book  On  Military 
Tactics,  said  bv  Lambecius  to  exist  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  at  Vienna ;  On 
the  Terms  of  Geometry,  printed  at  Stras- 
burg,  1571 ;  and  also  edited  by  C.  F.  F. 
Hasenbalg,  Stralsund,  1826,  4to,  with 
notes ;  Geometrical  Extracts,  printed  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Analecta  Grseca,  Paris,  1688,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris;  A 
Geometrical  Manuscript,  stated  by  Lam- 
becius to  be  in  the  library  at  Vienna. 

HEROD,  sumamed  the  Great,  or 
TBB  AscALONiTB,  kuig  of  the  Jews,  was 
the  second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumaean 
(see  Antifater),  and  was  born  b.c.  71. 
When  about  the  ace  of  twenty-five,  he 
was  made  by  his  father  governor  of  Gali- 
lee. In  the  civil  war  between  the  repub- 
lican and  Caesarian  parties,  Herod,  with 
his  elder  brother  Phasael,  joined  Cassius, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Coelesyria. 
When  Mark  Antony  arrived  victorious 
in  Syria,  Herod  and  his  brother  found 
means  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him, 
and  were  appointed  to  govern  Judea  as 
tetrarchs ;  but  an  invasion  of  Antigonus, 
son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Jews,  obliged  Herod  to  make  his 
escape  from  Jenualem,  and  retire  first 
into  Idumaea,  and  then  into  Egypt.  His 
brother  Phasael,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Herod  escaped 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
kindness  by  Antony,  and  was  nominated 
by  the  senate  to  the  crown  of  Judea, 
B.C.  40.  He  had,  however,  his  way  to 
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fijght  to  the  throne,  which  was  in  posses^ 
sion  of  Antisonus.  In  b.c  38  he  married 
his  beloved  Mariamne,  granddaughter  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  of  the  Asmonean  regal 
family,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  be- 
trothed. Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months,  was  taken  by  storm  by  Sossius, 
in  the  same  year.  Antigonus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Herod  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom  b.c.  37.  On  as- 
cending the  throne,  he  appointed  Ananel 
of  Babylon  high  priest,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamne, 
whom,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
restore.  But,  not  long  after,  his  jealousy 
of  this  relic  of  the  Asmonean  family  in- 
duced him  to  cause  him  to  be  drowned 
in  a  bath.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  Antony  and  Octavianus  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Augustus),  Herod 
raised  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  former ;  but  he  was  obliged  first  to 
engage  with  Malchus,  king  of  a  part  of 
Arabia,  whom  he  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  his  great  object  was  to  make 
terms  with  the  victor.  His  preliminary 
step  was  to  put  to  death  the  aeed  Hyr- 
canus, the  onhr  surviving^  male  of  the 
Asmoneans.  He  then  disposed  of  his 
family  as  safely  as  lay  in  his  power,  and 
embarked  for  Rhodes,  and  there  presented 
himself  before  Octavianus,  who  reinstated 
him  in  his  kingdom.  Soon  after,  urged 
on  by  the  artifices  of  his  sister  Salome, 
he  caused  Mariamne  to  be  put  to  death. 
She  submitted  to  her  fate  with  all  the  in- 
trepidity of  innocence,  and  was  sufficiently 
avenged  by  the  remorse  of  her  husband, 
who  seems  never  after  to  have  enjoyed  a 
tranquil  hour.  Unable,  by  dissipation, 
to  banish  her  from  his  memory,  he  fre- 
quently called  aloud  upon  her  name,  and 
even  sent  his  attendants  to  bring  her  into 
bis  presence,  as  if  willing  to  forget  that 
she  was  no  more.  Projects  of  repl  mag. 
nificence,  however, occupied  his  thoughts; 
and  no  prince  of  such  confined  dominions 
ever  distinguished  himself  more  by  works 
of  cost  and  splendour.  He  built  at  Jeru- 
salem a  stately  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  he  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  He  also  rebuilt  and  forti- 
fied Samaria,  which  he  named  Sebaste ; 
and,  for  his  security,  he  built  several 
strong  fortresses  throughout  Judea,  of 
which  the  principal  was  called  Csesarea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor.  In  order  to 
acquire  credit  with  tne  Jews  for  attach- 
ment to  his  religion,  he  undertook  (b.c. 
17)  the  vast  enterprise  of  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem;  and  by  the  labour 
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of  a  multitude  of  workmen,  he  carried  on 
the  structure  witli  so  much  expedition, 
that  the  holy  place,  or  temple  properly 
so  called,  was  finished  with  great  magni- 
ficence within  a  year  and  a  half;  the 
whole,  however,  was  not  finished  until 
B.C.  9 ;  but  the  decorations  were  not  com-^ 
pleted  till  many  years  after.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  do- 
mestic dissensions,  which  were  fomented 
by  the  mbchievous  Salome.  His  brother 
Pheroras  and  his  favoured  son  Antipater 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  aeainst  nlm. 
That  great  event, — the  birth  of  Jeslis 
Christ, — took  place  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Herod  s  reign,  four  years  earlier 
than  the  common  system  of  chronology 
dates  A.D.  Herod  died  in  March,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

HEROD  ANTIPAS,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  his  wife  Martas,  was  appointed 
by  his  father's  will  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Persa.  He  built  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
About  A.D.  26,  he  divorced  the  daughter 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  married 
his  sister-in-law  Herodias.  John  the 
Baptbt,  having  remonstrated  against  this 
marriage,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Machsrus,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
About  the  same  Ume  Aretas  marched 
against  Antipas,  and  defeated  him.  In 
A.D.  39,  Antipas  was  accused  by  Agrippa, 
king  of  Judsea,  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Parthians,  and  was  banished  by 
Caligula  to  L^ons,  where,  or,  according  to 
some,  in  Spain,  he  died,  after  having  pos- 
sessed his  tetrarchy  forty-three  years. 

HEROD  AGRIPPA.    SeeAoaiPPA. 

H ERODES,  (Tiberius  Qaudius  At- 
ticus,)  a  native  of  Marathon,  in  Attica, 
ton  of  Atticus  (see  Atticus),  was  born 
under  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  enormous  wealth,  and 
studied  under  Favorinus  and  Polemon, 
and  became  an  accomplished  scholar, 
rhetorician,  and  philosopher.  Having 
removed  to  Rome,  he  was  made  consiu 
with  C.  BelliciusTorquatus,  a.d.  143.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the 
younger  Verus,  the  adopted  son  of  Anto- 
ninus. He  married,  at  Rome,  Annia 
R^gilla,  of  an  illustrious  and  wealthy 
family,  on  whose  death  he  was  accused 
by  his  brother-in-law  of  havinff  mur- 
dered her,  but  was  acquitted.  Herodes 
displayed  an  excessive,  and,  as  some 
beheved,  a  simulated  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  and  he  dedicated  her  estate  to 
Minerva  and  Nemesis.  An  inscription, 
which  he  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written, 
in  Greek  hexameters,  records  the  fact 
Tliere  is  another  inscription,  likewise  in 
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Greek  verse,  in  which  the  poet  inviteft 
the  Roman  women  to  honour  the  memory 
of  Regilla,  descanting  upon  her  beauty, 
virtue,  and  high  lineage.  These  two  in- 
scriptions, which  are  on  two  large  slabs  of 
Greek  marble,  and  were  discovered  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  pope  Paul  V.  (Borghese),  haveeiven 
much  employment  to  critics  and  phdolo- 
gists.  ( Visconti,  Iscrizioni  Tropee  ora  Bor- 
ghesiane,  4to,  Rome,  1 794.)  After  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  Herodes  returned  to  Greece, 
and  died  at  Marathon,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  Philostratus,  Capito- 
linus,  Zonaras,  Suidas,  and  others. 

HERODIAN,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
flourished  from  the  reign  of  Commodus 
to  that  of  the  third  Gordian,  and  seems 
to  have  past  his  life  chiefly  at  Rome  in 
different  public  offices.  He  composed 
the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.d.  180) 
to  the  accession  of  Gordian  III.  (a.d. 
238),  in  eight  books,  comprising  a  space 
of  near  seventy  years.  He  is  a  useful 
guide  in  the  transactions  of  that  period, 
though,  exclusively  of  a  clear  and  elegant 
style,  his  merit  as  an  historian  is  small. 
He  displays  little  exactness  or  penetra- 
tion, no  elevation  of  mind  or  eeneral 
erudition.  Modern  writers  have  charged 
him  with  injustice  towards  Alexander 
Severus,  but  Gibbon  treats  this  charge 
as  proceeding  from  a  paltry  prejudice, 
and  defends  nis  fidelity,  llie  Greek  of 
Herodian  was  first  translated  into  Latin 
by  Angelus  Politianus,  who  published  a 
correct  edition  of  the  original.  There  is 
an  edition  of  Herodian  published  at  Ox- 
ford, Greek  and  Latin,  8vo,  1699,  1708; 
another,  published  by  Irmisch,  Leipsic, 
1789 — 1805,  5  vols,  8vo;  and  an  excel- 
lent one  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826,  8vo. — 
Herodian  the  Grammarian,  of  Alex- 
andria, son  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  of 
whom  there  remain  some  fragments  on 
prosody,  printed  in  the  collection  of  Greek 
grammanans  by  Aldus,  is  judged  by 
Fabricius  to  have  been  a  different  and  an 
earlier  writer. 

HERODOTUS,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
historians,  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  in 
Caria,  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  Olympiad  (b.c.  484).  He  left  his 
native  place,  then  under  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  grandson  of  queen  Artemisia, 
and  travelled  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge into  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
Scythia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  E^^^ 
collecting  everywhere  all  the  oral  infor- 
mation he  could  obtain  concerning  the 
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bistorj  and  origin  of  nations.    He  is  fop* 
poted  to  have  retired  to  the  isle  of  Samos 
for  the  composition  of  his  history,  and 
afterwards  to  have    rerisited    Halicar- 
nassus,  and  assisted  in  overthrowing  the 
tyrannical  government  there.     A  story 
(strongly  questioned  hy  modem  critics, 
and  supposed  to  be  disproved  by  Dahl- 
mann)  has  long  had  extensive  currency 
in  the  learned  world,  to  the  effect  that 
Herodotus,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  was 
led  by  the  generous  desire  of  fame  pub- 
licly to  recite  his  History  to  assembled 
Greece  at   the  Olympic  games.      The 
events  of  his  life  are  little  known.     He 
appears  in  the  latter  part  of  it  to  have 
been  a  resident  in  the  Athenian  colony 
of  Thttrium,  in  Magna  Gr»cia.     He  sur- 
vived to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  his 
death  is  placed  after  b.c.  413.    The  His- 
tory of  Herodotus  (written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  which  he  is  said  to  have  culti- 
vated at  Samos)  is  oomprised  in   nine 
books,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
nine  Muses;  but  who  gave  them  these 
appellations  is  uncertain.    They  compre- 
hend a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
from  Cyrus  the  Great  to  Xerxes;   and 
they   contain,    besides  the   transactions 
between  Persia  and  Greece,  a  sketch  of 
the  affairs  of  several  other  nations.    The 
style  of  Herodotus  has  always  been  ad* 
mired  for  its  flowine  ease  and  sweetness. 
Cicero,  who  has  called  him  the  **  Father 
of  History,"  compares  its  course  to  that 
of  the  waters  of  a  still  river.     It  excels 
chiefly  in  narration,  but  wants  force  and 
conciseness  of   sentiment  and  remark. 
With  respect  to  those  great  transactions 
which  took  place  in  Greece  after  his  own 
birth,  he  is  generally  thought  to  be  de- 
serving of  credit     Nevertheless  he  has 
been  suspected  of  partiality  in  particular 
instances ;  and  Plutarch  has  composed  an 
express  treatise,   On  the   Malignity  of 
Herodotus,  in  which  he  taxes  him  with 
injustice  towards  the  Thebans  and  Corin- 
thians, and  indeed  towards  the  Greeks  in 
ffeneral.    Juvenal  also  alludes  to  him  in 
his  Velificatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Gracia 
mendax   Audet  in   Historia.     Still  his 
work  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most 
precious  relics  of  antiquity.      His  pro- 
mised history  of  Assyria  seems  never  to 
have  been  finished.     A  Life  of  Homer 
under  his  name,  is  judged  by  critics  to 
have  been  composed  by  some  later  writer. 
There  are  two  editions  by  H.  Stephens, 
1570,  1592;  one  by  Gale,  Lond.  1679; 
one   by  Gronovius,    Leyd.    1715 ;    and 
another  by  Wesseling,  Amst  1763,  fol. 
The  first  edition  of  Herodotus  was  the 
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Latin  translation  of  L.  Valla,  Venice, 
1474,  fol.  The  first  Greek  edition  was 
printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1502, 
fol.,  reprinted  by  Hervagius,  Basle,  1541, 
1567,  fol.,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Camerarius.  The  most  complete  edition 
is  by  J.  SchweighfUiser,  Strasburg,  1816, 
6  vols,  8vo.  Since  that  time,  proleasor 
Gaisfbrd  has  again  collated  the  SanerofI 
MS.  (one  of  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotus) 
for  his  edition,  Oxford,  1824,  but  the 
result  of  the  collation  has  added  nothing 
of  any  value  to  the  text  of  Schweighiiueer. 
The  Lexicon  to  Herodotus,  by  Schweig- 
hauser,  is  a  useful  aid  to  students,  though 
it  is  far  from  being  complete.  Renneira 
Geography  of  Herodotus,  and  Niebuhr*s 
Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, are  valuable  works.  Larcher*s 
French  translation,  Paris,  9  vols,  8vo, 
with  the  Commentary,  is  a  useful  book ; 
and  Creuzer's  Commentationes  Hero- 
dotese,  Leip.  1819,  may  be  consulted 
with  profit.  There  is  a  good  German 
translation  by  Lange,  Breslaii,  1824,  2 
vols,  8vo ;  and  a  very  indifferent  English 
translation  by  Littlebury,  and  another 
later  version  by  Beloe,  which  b  still 
worse. 

HERON,  (Robert,)  a  miscelkneoua 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and, 
having  received  a  clerical  education,  be- 
came assistant  preacher  at  the  High 
church,  Edinburgn.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion he  translated  Niebuhr's  travels  in 
Arabia;  and  being  disappointed  in  re- 
gard to  preferment  in  the  Scottish  kirk, 
ha  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  the 
press — composing,  translating,  and  com- 
piling for  tne  booksellers.  He  died  in 
1807. 

HEROPHILUS,  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  disciple  of  Praxagoras,  was  a 
native  of  ChalcMon,  and  resided  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
about  three  centuries  b.c.  .  He  was  a 
great  anatomist,  and,  together  with  Era- 
sistratus,  is  charged  witti  the  cruelty  of 
exercising  his  knife  upon  living  criminals. 
He  arose  to  fame,  so  that  statues  were 
erected  to  his  honour.  Of  many  writings 
of  this  physician  scarcely  any  thing 
remains  to  us,  except  fragments  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Galen.  His  anatomical 
inquiries  were  much  directed  to  the 
nerves,  which  he  distinguished  from  the 
ligaments  and  tendons,  with  which  they 
had  before  been  confounded.  He  made 
improvements  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
vascular  system,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  lacteals,  though 
he  traces  them  obscurely.    The  descrip- 
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tion  which  he  gave  of  the  hrain  itself  was 
Ikr  toperior  to  those  of  previous  authors: 
be  discovered  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
and  showed  that  it  lined  the  ventricles, 
which  he  supposed  were  the  seat  of  the 
•oul ;  and  the  chief  meeting  of  the  sinuses 
into  which  the  veins  of  the  brain  pour 
their  blood  still  bears  the  name  of  for- 
cular  HerophilL  He  pointed  out  that 
the  first  division  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
never  more  than  the  breadth  of  twelve 
fingers  in  length,  and  from  this  fact  pro- 
posed for  it  the  name  (duodenum)  by 
which  it  is  called  to  this  day.  He  was 
the  first  who  paid  accurate  attention  to 
the  pulse,  to  toe  movements  of  which  he 
attempted  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  musical 
proportions;  but  his  subtleties  in  this  . 
point  caused  his  opinions  to  be  neglected. 
In  the  practice  of  physio  he  was  some- 
what addicted  to  emp3rrici8m,  and  attri- 
buted much  efficacy  to  compound  medi- 
cines and  antidotes.  Yet  be  diligently 
"inquired  into  the  cause  of  dbeases,  which 
be  for  the  most  part  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  humours. 

HERRERA  TORDESILLAS,  (Anto- 
nio de,)  a  distinguished  Spanish  historian, 
bom  at  Cuellar  in  1549.  He  became  first 
secretary  to  Vespasian  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of 
Navarre  and  of  Valencia,  and  afterwards 
grand  historiographer  of  India,  with  a 
considerable  pension  under  Philip  H. 
He  published  a  general  history  of  India 
from  1492  to  1654,  4  vols,  fol.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  received  from 
Philip  IV.  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  stote.  There  is  an  English  translation 
of  his  History  by  captain  John  Stephens, 
1725  and  1726,  6  vols,  8vo.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  general  History  of  Spain, 
from  1554  to  1598,  3  vols,  fol.  He  died 
in  1625. 

HERRERA,  (Francesco  de,)  a  Spanish 
painter,  sumamed  El  Fiejo  (the  Elder), 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  1576,  and  studied 
under  Lui^i  Fernandez.  He  excelled 
both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  though 
his  execution  was  decided  and  rapid, 
his  works  will  bear  close  investigation. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  the  church  of  San  Bernardo,  at 
Seville ;  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and 
the  Efiiision  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
chureh  of  S.  Ines;  and,  in  fresco,  the 
mpola  of  S.BcNia Ventura.  He  also  worked 
in  bronze,  and  has  left  some  etchings. 
In  1647  he  completed  his  works  in  Uie 
episcopal  palace  at  Seville,  and  went,  in 
1650,  to  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  1656. 

HERRERA,    (Francesco  de,)    the 
YouDrar  (ElMono),  a  painter  and  archi- 
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tect,  bora  at  Seville  in  1622,  was  son 
of  the  preceding,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
BtructedT  in  the  art  He  then  went  to 
Rome;  and  after  his  father's  death  he 
returned  to  Seville,  and  painted  for  the 
churches.  A  n  academy  being  established 
in  1660,  he  was  made  sub-director;  but 
being  too  proud  to  brook  the  superior 
authority  of  Murillo,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  painted  both  in  oil  and  fresco. 
His  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Philip 
so  pleased  king  Philip  iV.,  that  he  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  the  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  de  Atocha,  where  he  painted  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  This  and  other 
works  procured  him  uie  appointments  of 
principal  painter  to  the  king,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  edifices.  Besides 
historical  compositions,  he  painted  flowers, 
and  especially  fish,  on  which  last  account 
he  was  called  by  the  Italians,  Spagouolo 
degli  Pesci.     He  died  in  1685. 

HERRERA,  (Gabriel  Alonso,)  a  writer 
on  rural  economy,  called  the  New  Colu- 
mella, was  a  native  of  Talavera,  and  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century.  He  was 
a  professor  at  the  university  of  Salamanca. 
He  wrote,  Obra  de  Agricultura  copilada 
de  Di versos  Autores,  Alcala,  1513,  fol., 
republished  by  the  Sociedad  Econ6mica 
Matritense,  in  their  Agricultura  General, 
corregida  y  adicionada,  Madr.  1818, 
4  vols,  4to. 

HERRERAS,  (Fernando  de,)  a 
Spanish  Iprric  poet,  was  bora  at  Seville, 
and  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1582  he  published  a  coUection  of 
lyric  and  heroic  poems,  which  was  re- 
printed in  1619,  and  acquired  for  their 
author  a  hiffh  reputation.  He  made 
Pindar  and  Horace  his  models ;  and  his 
odes  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  his 
Ode  to  Sleep,  are  greatly  admired.  He 
also  publbhed  an  edition  of  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  with  notes;  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More ;  and  a  narrative  of  the 
war  of  Cvpras,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

HERRGOTT,  (Marquard,)  or,  as 
he  was  called  before  he  embraced  the 
monastic  life,  John  James  Hergott,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Blaise,  in  the  Schwarzwalde,  was  bora  in 
1694  at  Freyburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  He 
went  to  Strasburg  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
to  be  private  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  a 
merchant  of  that  city.  A  year  after  he 
accompanied  his  pupils  to  Paris,  where 
he  resided  two  vears,  and  then  returaed 
to  Strasburg.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Blaise,  and  having  passed  through 
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Various  degrees  of  promotion,  died  at 
Vienna  in  1762.  He  wrote,  Genealogia 
diplomatica   Augusts    gentis   Habsbur- 

ficse,  1 737,  foL,  with  twenty-six  plates ; 
fonumenta  Aug.  Domus  Austriacse,  &c. 
1750,  fol.,  with  twenty-five  plates. 

HERRICK,  (Robert,)  one  of  the  best 
of  the  minor  poets  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  was  bom  in  London  in  1591, 
and  educated  at  St  John>  college,  Cam- 
bridge, whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  hall. 
Being  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Exeter, 
he  was  presented  in  1629,  by  Charles  I., 
on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Potter  to  the 
see  of  Carlisle,  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean 
Prior,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  became 
distine^shed  for  his  poetical  talents  and 
wit.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary interest,  ne  Was  ejected  from  his 
living,  which  was  restored  to  him  at  the 
Restoration.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  His  poetical  works  are  con- 
tained in  a  scarce  volume,  entitled,  Hes- 
Serides,  or  the  Works,  both  humane  and 
ivine,  of  Robert  Herrick,  Esq.  London, 
1 648,  8vo.  To  this  volume  was  appended 
his  Noble  Numbers,  or,  his  Pious  Pieces. 
In  1810,  Dr.  Nott  of  Bristol  published  a 
selection  from  the  H^sperides. 

HERRING,  (Thomas,)  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  in  1691  at  Wal- 
soken,  in  Norfolk  (where  his  father  was 
rector),  and  was  educated  at  Wisbech 
School,  and  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  1716,  and  became  tutor  there,  and, 
when  in  orders,  minister  of  Great  Shel- 
ford,  Stow-cum-qui,  and  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1722  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  Fleetwood,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  four 
years  after  he  was  chosen  preacher  at 
Lincoln 's-inn,  about  which  time  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  nominated 
chaplain  to  the  kin^.  In  1731  he  was 
made  rector  of  Blechmgly,  in  Surrey,  and 
dean  of  Rochester;  in  1737  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  1743 
he  was  translated  to  York.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  he  exerted  him- 
self  actively  to  rouse  the  people  in  his 
county  and  around  him  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and,  by  his  eloquent  appeal,  pro- 
cured a  subscription  of  40,000?.  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  which  was  imme- 
diately seconded  by  the  kingdom.  These 
high  services  were  rewarded  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
death  of  Potter  in  1747.  A  violent  fever 
in  1753  shattered  his  constitution  so 
much,  that  he  afterwards  retired  to  the 
privacy  of  Croydon.  H  e  died,  unmarried, 
after  a  langiushing  illness  of  four  years, 
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on  the  13ih  of  March,  1757,  aiid  was 
buried  in  Croydon  church.  Herring  was 
as  amiable  in  private,  as  he  was  respected 
in  public  life.  He  liberally  expended 
6,000/.  in  the  repairs  of  Lambeth  and 
Croydon  palaces  and  gardens,  and  was  a 
noble  contributor  to  several  charities.  In 
1763  his  Sermons  on  public  occasions 
were  published;  and  a  volume  of  his 
Letters  was  published  by  the  Hev.  Mr. 
Duncombe  in  1777. 

HERSCHEL,  (William,)  a  most  emi- 
nent astronomer,  born  at  Hanover  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1738.  His  father, 
Jacob  Herschel,  was  a  musician,  and  in 
narrow  circumstances,  with  a  family  of 
ten  children,  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
William,  his  third  son,  remained  at  nome, 
and,  while  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  profession,  devoted  his  leisure 
moments  to  the  acquisition  of  French, 
and  to  the  study  of  metaphysics.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  the  band 
of  the  Hanoverian  regiment  of  guards,* 
with  which,  accompanied  by  his.  eldest 
brother,  he  passed  over  to  Eng'and  in 
1759.  Disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  obtaining  employment  in  London,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  earl  of  Darlington,  who  gave  him 
an  appointment  in  the  band  of  the  Dur- 
ham militia,  then  stationed  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  When  the  regiment  re- 
moved to  Doncaster,  Herschel  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Miller,  an  eminent 
composer  and  organist  of  that  town,  at 
whose  recommendation  he  was  chosen 
organist  of  Halifax  in  1765.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Octagon  Chapel  at  Bath.  He  had 
previously  acquired  a  slight  knowledge 
of  algebra  and  geometry,  which  he  now 
assiduously  and  successfully  improved; 
insomuch  that,  in  1779,  he  answered  a 
mathematical  prize  question  proposed  in 
the  Ladies'  Diary  by  Landen,  under  his 
usual  name  of  Peter  I^lzzlem.  A  passion 
for  astronomical  inquiries  now  took  posses- 
sion of  Herschel's  mind,  and,  finding  that 
the  price  of  a  good  reflecting  telescope  ex- 
ceeaed  his  means,  he  heroically  resolved  to 
construct  one  for  himself.  After  repeated 
failures  he  at  last  succeeded  in  making  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  five  feet  focal 
length.  Animated  by  this  success  to 
ftirtner  exertions,  he  completed  telescopes 
of  larger  dimensions,  and  soon  con- 
structed a  seven,  a  ten,  and  a  twenty-feet 
reflector,  having  in  the  last-mentioned 
case  finished  nearly  two  hundred  specula 
before  he  could  satisfy  himself.  Late  in 
1779  he  began  a  regular  Purvey  of  the 
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heavens,  star  by  star,  with  a  seven-feet 
reflector;  and,  after  eighteen  months' 
labour,  he  discovered,  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  of  March,  1781,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  comet,  but  what  soon 
turned  out  to  be  a  new  planet,  (Uranus, 
or  the  Georgium  Sidus,)  placed  on  the 
confines  of  our  solar  system.  He  com- 
municated the  fact  to  the  Royal  Society, 
who  decreed  him  their  annual  gold  medal, 
and  elected  him  a  fellow.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  planet  at  once  drew  Her- 
■chel  into  the  full  blaze  of  fame ;  and 
George  III.  immediately  attached  the 
new  astronomer  to  his  court,  under  the 
title  of  private  astronomer  to  the  king, 
and  with  a  salary  of  400/.  a  year.  Her- 
schel  fixed  his  residence  first  at  Datchet, 
and  afterwards  at  Slough,  near  Windsor. 
"  Le  nom  de  ce  village,"  says  Arago, 
"ne  p6rira  plus;  les  sciences  le  trans- 
mettront  relieieusement  k  la  post^rit^  la 
plus  recul6e.  He  married  a  widow  lady, 
Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  and  left  one  son,  whose 
name  has  long  been  known  to  the  public 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful 
cultivators  of  science  that  the  a^e  has 
produced.  In  the  hope  of  facilitating 
and  extending  his  researches,  he  under- 
took to  construct  a  telescope  of  forty  feet, 
which  was  begun  in  1785,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  Uie  28th  of  August,  1789,  on 
which  day  he  discovered  with  it  the  sixth 
satellite  of  Saturn.  By  its  aid  he  dis- 
covered a  seventh  satellite  on  the  17th  of 
the  following  month.  But  this  stupen- 
dous instrument  failed  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  intended,  being  too  ponderous 
to  retain  a  true  figure,  so  that  compara- 
tively few  observations  could  be  made 
wiUi  it,  and  those  for  a  very  short  period. 
It  was  oftener  by  the  aid  of  more  manage- 
able instruments  that  he  perused  the 
great  volume  of  the  heavens,  and  derived 
from  it  new  contributions  to  enrich  the 
records  of  astronomical  science.  In  these 
researches,  and  in  the  laborious  calcula* 
tions  to  which  they  led,  he  was  assisted  by 
his  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  whose 
indefatigable  and  unhesitating  devotion  to 
the  performance  of  a  task  usuallv  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  female  habits, 
excited  equal  surprise  and  admiration. 
To  her  is  due  the  discovery  of  four  comets, 
(Ist  Aug.  1786;  21st  Dec.  1788;  7th 
Jan.  1790 ;  8th  Oct  1 793).  Her  coopera- 
tion tended  to  secure,  among  other  ad- 
vantages, the  accuracy  of  her  brother's 
labours ;  and  iU  value  in  this  respect  is 
acknowledged  in  a  work  published  in 
1798,  entitled,  A  Catalogue  of  Stars,  taken 
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from  Flamsteed's  Observations,  and  not 
inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue,  by 
William  Herschel.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Collection  of  Errata  that  should  be  noticed 
in  the  same  Volume,  by  Caroline  Herschel. 
The  Astronomical  Society  of  London 
decreed  her  a  gold  medal  in  1828  for  her 
catalogue  of  25,000  nebulous  stars  ob- 
served by  her  brother,  which  she  had 
constructed  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
after  her  return  to  Hanover.  Herschel's 
discoveries  were  communicated,  as  they 
arose,  to  the  Royal  Society;  and  they 
constitute  an  important  part  in  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  tnat  bodj  in  the 
series  of  years  extending  from  1780  to 
1815.  They  are  no  fewer  in  number 
than  seventy-one,  and  develop  many 
interesting  facts  relative  to  the  structure 
of  the  universe ;  the  systems  of  the  fixed 
stars;  the  nebulous  stars;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  li^ht ;  and  the  laws  of 
planeta^  motion.  In  1783  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  moon  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  he 
communicated  an  account  of  two  other 
volcanoes  in  that  orb,  which  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  eruption.  In  prosecuting 
his  observations  on  his  own  planet,  he 
ascertained  it  to  be  surrounded  with  rings, 
and  to  have  six  satellites.  The  high  sense 
entertained  of  his  well-applied  talents 
was  testified  by  the  marks  of  respect 
which  he  received  from  various  ])ublic 
bodies,  and  in  particular  by  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  on  him 
by  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  also 
enjoyed  the  constant  patronage  of  his 
venerable  sovereign  George  III.;  and  in 
1816  George  IV.,  then  regent,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased,  on  the  behalf  of  his  royal 
father,  to  bestow  on  him  the  appropriate 
and  well-earned  distinction  of  the  Hano- 
verian and  Guelphic  order  of  knighthood. 
He  did  not  relinquish  his  astronomical 
observations  until  within  a  few  years  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1822,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-three,  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  Upton,  in  Berkshire. 

HERSENT,  or  HERSAN.  (Charles,) 
a  French  divine,  known  for  his  severe 
satire  against  Richelieu,  whom  he  accused, 
in  his  book  called  Optati  Galli  de  cavendo 
Schismate,  Paris,  1640,  of  intentions  of 
separating  the  Galilean  church,  like  the 
English,  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
book  was  answered  by  three  or  four 
writers  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cardinal ; 
but  the  author  escaped  hb  pursuit  by 
fl3ring  to  Rome,  where  he  drew  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Inquisition  upon  him  by 
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his  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
He  was  excommunicated  for  contumacy, 
and  returned  to  France,  where  he  died 
in  1660.  He  wrote  besides  a  para- 
phrase on  Solomon's  Song,  &c.  He  was 
chancellor  to  the  church  of  Metz. 

HERTIUS,  (John  Nicholas,)  a  cele- 
brated civilian,  was  bom  at  Oberklee, 
near  Giessen,  in  1651,  and  educated  at 
Giessen.  He  became  professor  of  law, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Giessen, 
and  counsellor  to  the  landgrave.  He 
wrote,  Notitia  veteris  Francorum  Regni, 
1710,  4to;  Commentationes  et  Opuscula 
ad  Historiam  et  Geographiam  Antiquse 
Germanise  Spectantia,  1713,  4to;  and 
other  valuable  works.     He  died  in  1710. 

HERTSBERG,  (Edward  Frederic  von,) 
a  Prussian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Lottin, 
in  Pomerania,  in  1725,  and  educated  at 
Stettin  and  Halle.  He  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  Frederic  II.,  and  obtained 
employment  in  the  office  of  foreign  afiairs 
at  Berlin,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
nobility,  and  prime  minister.  In  1752 
his  Essay  on  the  Population  of  Branden- 
bui^  gained  the  prize  given  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Hii  state- 
papers  and  memorials  are  remarkable  for 
their  precision  and  elegance.  He  died 
in  1795. 

HERVAS,  (Lorenz,)  a  Spanish  writer 
on  philology  and  general  literature,  bora 
in  1735  at  Horcajo,  in  La  Mancha.  He 
became  a  Jesuit;  and  after  teaching  in 
the  college  of  Murcia,  he  went  to  America. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  librarian  by  Pius  VII. 
He  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  known  Nations,  with  their 
Divisicms  and  Classes,  6  vols,  8vo,  Cesena, 
1784.  This  catalogue,  besides  an  intro- 
duction, contains  a  geogr^tlucal  survey  of 
languages,  treating  of  those  of  America, 
and  afterwards  those  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  of  the  Asiatics,  and  of  the 
Europeans,  reserving  for  the  conclusion 
those  of  the  Africans.     He  died  in  1809. 

HERVET,  (Gentian,)  alearaedFrench- 
man,  bora  at  Olivet,  near  Orleans,  in 
1499.  He  was  made  tutor  to  Claude  de 
Laubespin,  who  was  afterwards  secretary 
of  state.  Hervet  going  then  to  Paris, 
assisted  Edward  Lupset,  an  Englishman, 
in  an  edition  of  Galen,  and,  following 
Lupset  into  England,  was  entrusted  wiu 
the  education  of  Arthur  Pole;  from 
thence  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  car- 
dinal Pole,  to  translate  Greek  authors 
into  Latin.  He  gained  the  friendship  of 
this  cardinal,  ana  of  all  the  illustrious 
men  in  Italy,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
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council  of  Trent,  was  grand-vicar  of 
Noyon  and  Orleans,  and  afterwards  canoa 
of  Rheims,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  wholly  devoted  to  study.  He 
died  in  1584.  He  left  Latin  translations 
from  several  works  of  the  Fathers ;  two 
discourses  delivered  at  the  council  of 
Trent;  several  controversial  tracts  in 
French;  a  French  translation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  &c.  Hervet  is  men- 
tioned by  Wood  in  his  Athens ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  university  of  Oxford.  He  acquired 
such  knowle«Ige  of  the  English  language, 
as  to  translate  into  it  Xenophon's  Trea- 
tise of  Householde;  and  De  immensa 
Dei  Misericordia,  a  sermon,  from  the 
Latin  of  Erasmus,  Lond.  1533,  8vo,  and 
reprinted  in  4to. 

HERVEY,  (John,  lord  Hervey  of  Ick- 
worth,)  a  distinguished  political  and 
poetical  writer,  the  ddest  son  of  John, 
nrst  earl  of  Bristol,  was  born  in  1696, 
and  educated  at  Clare  hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in 
1715,  previously  to  which  he  had  been 
made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  prmce  of  Wales.  He  came  into 
parliament  soon  after  the  accession  of 
tieor^e  I.,  and  was  appointed  vice-cham- 
beriain  to  the  king  in  1730,  and  a  privy- 
counsellor.  In  1733  he  was  called  up 
by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers,  as  lord 
Hervey  of  Ickworth ;  and  in  1740  he  was 
constituted  lord  privy  seal,  ft'om  which 
post  he  was  removed  in  1742.  He  died 
in  1743.  Having  early  in  life  felt  some 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  he  entered  upon  a 
very  strict  reffimen,  which  stopped  the 
prc^ess  of  that  disease.  It  is  to  this 
rigid  abstemiousness  that  Pope  malign 
nantly  alludes  in  the  character  he  has 
given  of  lord  Hervey,  under  the  name  of 
Sporns,  in  the  line,  <<  the  mere  white  curd 
of  asses'  milk."  In  the  character  of 
Sporns,  Dr.  Warton  has  justly  observed, 
that  language  cannot  afford  more  glowing 
0^  more  forcible  terms  to  express  the 
utmost  bitteraess  of  contempt.  In  the 
quarrel  between  Pope  and  lord  Hervey,  it 
appears  that  the  former  was  the  aggressor, 
and  that  lord  Hervey  wrote  some  severe 
lines  in  reply,  and  An  Epistle  from  a 
Nobleman  to  a  Doctor  of  Divuiity,  1733 
(Dr.  Sherwin).  In  answer  to  this,  Pope 
wrote  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  on 
occasion  of  some  libels  written  and  pro- 
pagated at  court  in  the  vear  1733, 
wmch  is  printed  in  his  works,  and,  as 
Warburton  says,  "  is  conducive  to  what 
he  had  most  at  heart,  his  moral  character," 
to  which,  after  all,  it  conduced  very  little, 
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M  ht  Tiolated  every  rule  of  truth  and 
deoenej  in  hU  tubeequenC  attack  on  lord 
HenrejT  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires. 
The  man,  however,  whom  Pope  thus 
affected  to  detpite,  possessed  very  con- 
siderable talents  both  as  a  statesman 
and  a  man  of  literature.  Middieton,  in 
his  dedication  prefixed  to  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  has  praised  lord  Hervey's  good 
sense,  consummate  politeness,  real  pa- 
triotism, his  knowledge  and  defence  of 
Ibe  laws  of  his  country,  his  accurate 
skill  in  history,  and  his  unexampled 
and  unremitted  diligence  in  literary  pur- 
■aits.  To  Middleton's  work  he  contri- 
buted the  translations  of  the  passages 
from  Cicero.  Lord  Hervey  also  wrote 
some  of  the  best  political  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  admini- 
■tratioD,  of  which  lord  Orford  has  given 
a  long  list.  One  attributed  to  him  was 
entitled,  Sedition  and  Defamation  dis- 
played, and  contained  a  severe  invective 
against  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke.  In 
answer  to  this,  Pulteney  wrote,  A  proper 
Reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  Libel,  &c.,  and 
treated  lord  Hervey  with  such  contempt, 
that  the  latter  challenged  him:  a  duel 
ensued,  and  Pulteney  slightly  wounded 
bis  antaoonist.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  lord  Hervey  did  not  compose  this 
pamphlet,  and  Pulteney  acknowledged 
nis  mistake.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Yonge,  secretary  at  war.  Although 
his  manner  and  figure  were,  at  first 
acquaintance,  highly  forbidding,  yet  he 
seldom  failed  to  render  himself,  by  his 
lively  conversation,  an  entertaining  com-*> 
panion.  Hence  he  conquered  the  extreme 
prejudice  which  George  II.  had  conceived 
against  bim,  and,  from  being  disliked, 
became  a  great  favourite.  He  was  parti- 
enlarlv  agreeable  to  queen  Caroline,  as 
he  beiped  to  enliven  the  uniformity  of  a 
oourt  with  sprightly  repartees,  and  lively 
aalHes  ef  wit.  Of  his  poetical  effusions 
the  best  are  in  Dodsley's  Collection. 

HERVEY,  (Augustus  John,)  third  earl 
of  Bristol,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1724.  In  his  tenth  year  he 
•Btered  the  navy,  and,  passing  dirough 
tiia  subordinate  stations,  was  made  a  lien^ 
tenant  in  1744,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
married  MissChudleigh,  afterwarcls  better 
known  as  the  duchess  of  Kingston.  He 
then  embarked  for  Jamaica  in  vice-admiral 
Daven's  fleet.  In  January  1747  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  postK*aptain«  In 
the  same  year  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
•enunand  of  the  Primceua,  and  served 
in  Ibe  Mediterranean  under  admirab  Med- 
ley and  Byng ;  and  after  tbe  peace,  in 
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January  1752,  he  obtained  the  Phcmix, 
of  22  guns.  In  the  course  of  two  wars, 
the  courage,  aeal,  and  activity  of  captain 
Hervey  were  distinguished  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  Brest,  at  the  Havannah, 
and  in  other  places.  During  the  same 
period  he  was  gradually  advanced  to  the 
command  of  a  74-gun  ship ;  and  at  the 
peace  in  1763  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
king.  In  1768,  after  nine  years  of  pre- 
paration for  obtainine  a  divorce,  his  wife, 
who  had  long  lived  with  the  duke  of 
Kingston,  had  her  marriage  annulled  in 
the  Commons.  She  then  married  the 
duke  of  Kingston;  but  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  decision  had  been 
fraudulently  obtained,  and  she  was  in- 
dicted in  1775  for  bigamy,  tried  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  found  guilty,  but, 
as  a  peeress,  was  disckarsed  from  cor- 
poral punishment  She  afterwards  died 
abroad  in  1 788.  In  1 77 1  captain  Hervey 
was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty; and  in  1775,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  without  issue,  he  became  earl 
of  Bristol,  af^r  having  represented  the 
bcH'ough  of  Bury  St.  ^mund's  in  four 
parliaments.  He  now  resigned  his  places, 
and  was  created  an  admiral.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  American  war  he  was 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  measures  of 
the  ministry ;  but,  changing  his  politics 
in  1778,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  it  as 
violent  an  opponent  He  died  in  1779, 
when  his  titles  devolved  to  his  brother, 
the  bishop  of  Deny,  as  he  left  no  legiti- 
mate heir, 

HERVEY,  (Frederic,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  fourth  earl  of  Bristol,  was 
t>om  in  1730,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Cambridge.  He  was  designed 
for  tne  bar,  and,  leaving  Cambridge, 
went  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court ;  but  he 
afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
Church,  and  went  into  holy  orders. 
When  his  brother  was  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Cloyne  (February  1767),  and  translated 
to  that  of  Derry  in  1768.  In  1779,  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  became 
eari  of  Bristol,  with  a  noble  estate,  the 
produce  of  which  he  expended  in  acts  of 
munificenoe  and  liberahty.  One  of  hi9 
first  donations,  after  this  accession  of 
fortune,  was  1,000/.  towards  an  augmen- 
tation of  an  endowment  for  the  widows 
and  clergy  of  his  diocese.  He  became, 
however,  about  this  time,  rather  eccentric 
in  his  political  conduct,  and  was  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Patriots,  as  thej 
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were  called,  during  the  American  war, 
and  a  member  of  the  faraoui  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  the  Volunteers,  held 
in  Dubbn  in  1782.  In  1798  he  was 
arrested  bv  the  French  in  Italy,  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Milan  ;  was  plun- 
dered by  the  republicans  of  a  valuable 
and  well-chosen  collection  of  antiquities; 
and  was  betrayed  and  cheated  by  many 
Italians,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  English 
travellers;  and  there  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe  in  which  the  distressed  have 
not  obtained  his  succour,  and  the  op- 
pressed his  protection.  He  retained,  how- 
ever, that  peculiarity  of  character  for 
which  his  family  were  formerly  distin- 
guished, and  which  induced  the  mother 
of  the  marquis  Townshend,  a  woman  of 
uncommon  wit  and  humour,  to  sav  that 
there  were  three  sorts  of  people  in  the 
world,  "  men,  women,  and  Herveyt,** 
Lord  Bristol  died  at  Albano  in  1803. 

HERVEY,  (James,)  a  divine  of  exem 
plary  piety  and  virtue,  was  bom  at  Hard- 
mgstone,  near  Northampton,  in  1714,  and 
educated  at  the  free  grammar-school  of 
Northampton,  and  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  resided  for  about  seven 
years,  but  without  proceeding  farther 
than  his  bachelor's  degree.  In  1736  he 
left  Oxford,  and  became  curate  to  his 
father,  who  held  the  livings  of  Weston 
Favel  and  Collingtree;  he  afterwards 
went  to  London,  but,  after  a  short  stay, 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Dummer,  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  continued  about  a  year, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Stokes  Abbey,  in 
Devonshire,  the  seat  of  hb  friend  Paul 
Orchard,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  Hved  up- 
wards of  two  vears.  It  was  to  this  gen- 
tleman's son  that  he  dedicated  the  second 
volume  of  his  Meditations.  From  1738 
to  1743  he  resided  either  at  Stokes  Abbey 
or  at  Biddeford ;  and  during  this  period 
he  planned,  and  probably  wrote,  a  con- 
aiderable  part  of  his  Meditations.  An 
excursion  to  Kilkhampton,  in  Cornwall, 
occasioned  him  to  lay  the  scene  of  the 
Meditations  amon^  the  Tombs  in  that 
church.  In  1743  he  returned  to  Weston 
Favel,  and  officiated  as  curate  to  his  father 
till  1750,  when  his  health  became  so 
much  impaired  by  study  and  clericid 
duty,  that  his  friends  conveyed  him  to 
London  for  change  of  air  and  scene.  On 
his  father's  death,  in  1752,  he  returned 
to  Weston,  where  he  constantly  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having 
accepted  the  two  livings  of  Weston  Favel 
and  Collingtree.  He  died  of  consump- 
tion, on  Christmas-day,  1758,  in  the 
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forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    His  charity 
was  warm  and  diffusive,  and  his  piety 
was  constant,  ardent,  and  sincere.     He 
viewed  every  object  of  art  or  nature  only 
as  it  made  part  of  the  great  Creator's 
works,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  such 
a  turn  to  common  incidents  or  appear- 
ances, as  might  suggest  some  pious  re- 
flection or  useful  hint     He  had  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
delighted  in  those  studies  which  tend  to 
explain  the  sacred  text   He  wrote.  Medi- 
tations and  Contemplations,  containing 
Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Reflec- 
tions on  a  Flower-garden,  and  a  Descant 
on  Creation ;  Contemplations  on  the  Night 
and  Starry  Heavens,  and  a  Winter  Piece, 
(both  of  these  were  turned  into  blank 
verse,   in   imitation   of   Young's   Night 
Thoughts,  by  Mr.  Newcomb;)  Remarks 
on   Lord  Bolingbroke's   Letters  on   the 
Study  and  Use  of  History,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the- History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, &c.,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  of  quality, 
1753,  8vo;   Theron  and  Aspasio,  or  a 
Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the 
most  important  subjects,    1755,   3  vols, 
8vo,  (some  of  the  principal  points  which 
he  endeavours  to  illustrate  in  this  work, 
are,   the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
Scriptures,   the  ruin   and  depravity  of 
human  nature,  its  happy  recovery  founded 
on  the  atonement,  and  effected  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ;  but  the  grand  article  is, 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ ;  bis 
notion  of  which  was  attacked  by  several 
writers ;)  Sermons,  the  third  edition  pub- 
lished alter  his  death,  1 759  ;  an  edition 
of  Jenks's  Meditations,  1 757,  with  a  re- 
commendatory preface ;  a  recommenda- 
tory preface   to   Burnham's  Pious  Me- 
morials, published  in  1753,  8vo;  Eleven 
Letters    to  Wesley;    Letters  to    Lady 
Frances  Shirley.     All  these  are  included 
in  the  edition  of  his  works,  6  vols,  8vo, 
printed  for  Messrs.  Rivingtou.    In  1811 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  what  may 
be  considered  as  a  seventh  volume,  en- 
titled, Letters  elegant,  interesting,  and 
evangelical,  illustrative  of  the  author's 
amiable  character,   and   many  circum- 
stances of  his  early  history  not  generiJly 
known. 

HERWART,  or  HERVART,  (John 
George,)  chancellor  of  Bavaria  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  a  noble  family  in  Augsburg,  was 
the  author  of  some  curious  and  extrava- 
gant publications,  entitled,  Chronologia 
nova  et  vera ;  Admiranda  Ethicae  Theo^ 
logicse  Mysteria  propalata,  de  antiquis- 
stma  veterum  Nationum  Superstitionei 
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qua  Idpb  Mac^es  pro  Deo  habitus  cole- 
batur ;  it  was  here  supported,  as  the  title 
intimates,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  magnet,  &c. ;  An  Apology 
for  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  against 
the  falsehoods  of  Bzovius.  Herwart  died 
in  1625. 

UERY,  (Thierry 'de,)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  bom  at  Paris  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Francis  I.  sent  him  into  Italy  as  medical 
superintendent  of  the  French  army,  in 
which  post  he  continued  till  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  hospital  of 
$•  Jacopo  Maggiore,  in  which  he  found 
many  patients  languishing  under  the 
typlulitic  disease,  to  whose  cases  he  parti- 
cuJariy  directed  his  attention.  He  is  said 
to  have  employed  in  their  cure  the  ex- 
ternal appucatiou  of  mercury,  and  he 
iras  probably  one  of  the  first  surgeons 
who  adopted  that  practice.  Returning 
to  Paris,  he  devotea  himself  principally 
to  the  treatment  of  that  disorder.  He 
died  in  1599.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Syphilis,  which  is  still  held  in  estimation. 

HERZ,  (Marcus,)  a  German  physician, 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  bom  in  1747. 
He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Berlin. 
He  published  in  German  several  works 
on  professional  subjects,  which  procured 
him  much  reputation  on  the  continent; 
but  in  England  he  is  disadvantageously 
known  as  one  of  the  most  illiberal  and 
decided  opponents  of  the  practice  of 
vaccination.    He  died  in  1803. 

HESELRIGE,  (Sir  Arthur,)  distin- 
guished for  his  poUtical  conduct  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Heselrige,  of  Noseley,  in 
Leicestershire,  who  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1622.  He  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives in  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Leicester  in  1640,  when  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  court;  and  he  was  parti- 
cularly active  in  procuring  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  lord  Strafford.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  govemor  of  Newcastle- 
imon-Tjme ;  and  commanded  a  regiment 
of  cuirassiers,  which  he  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth.  He  also 
acted  at  the  head  of  a  committee  at 
Leicester,  for  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  royalists,  and  the  raising  of 
ibrces.  He  attached  himself  to  Crom- 
weD ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
state.  lie  vainly  endeavoiued  to  coun- 
teract the  designs  of  Monk ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
royal  cause,  and  the  proscription  of  his 
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party,  as  his  death  took  place  January  7, 
1660.  He  published,  A  Letter  concern- 
ing the  Revolt  and  Recovery  of  Tine- 
mouth  Castle,  London,  1648,  4to;  and 
another,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  William 
Lenthall,  concerning  a  great  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Parliament  forces  in  North- 
umberland, 1649,  fol. 

HESHUSIUS,  (TUemannus,)  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Wesel,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  in  1526.  When 
vei^  young  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divmity  at  Heidelberg,  and  also  preacher 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  these  ofiices,  he 
became  involved  in  a  violent  contest  with 
William  Clebitius,  on  the  subject  of  the 
encharist  His  opinions  led  to  his  banish- 
ment from  the  palatinate,  and  he  retired 
into  Saxony,  wnere  he  employed  himself 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  Calvinism  in 
Germany,  oy  dinerent  writines  which  he 
published  at  Jena,  whence  he  was  ex- 
pelled in  1573.  Afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theoloey  at  Konigs- 
oerg.  Here  he  taught  tui  1577,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Samia;  but 
having,  m  a  treatise  written  against  Bexa, 
advanced  the  position,  that  "  the  flesh  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  abatracto,  is  adorable," 
he  was  accused  before  a  synod  of  main- 
taining a  dangerous  proposition,  and  was 
ordered  to  retract  it  This  he  refused  to 
do,  and  was  banished  the  country.  He 
retired  to  Lubeck,  and  afterwards  to 
Helmstadt,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  Though  he  was  a 
zealous  Lutheran,  yet  he  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  most  rigid  of  his  party 
concerning  the  ubiquity,  or  omn^eaence 
of  Christ's  person,  considered  as  a  man, 
and  was  the  principal  conductor  of  the 
opposition  to  that  notion  at  the  famous 
conference  of  Quedlinburg  in  1583.  He 
died  at  HAmstadt  in  1588.  He  wrote. 
Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  on  Isaiah, 
and  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on 
Justification ;  Sexcenti  Errores  pleni  Bias- 
phemiis  in  Deum,  quos  Romana  Ponti* 
ncia<iue  Ecclesia  contra  Dei  Verbum 
Furenter  defendit;  Assertio  Testamenti 
Jesu  Christi  contra  Blasphemies  Calvi- 
nistaram ;  and  other  pieces. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet, 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Homer,  was  bora  at  Ascra, 
a  village  of  Bosotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon.  Thence,  according  to  Gdttling, 
he  went  to  Orohomenos.  When  he  was 
grown  old,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town 
about  the  same  distance  irom  Pamassiu 
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as  Ascra  was  fVom  Helicon.    The  storr 
of  his  death,  as  told  by  Solon  in  Plutarch  i 
Banquet,  is  very  remarkable.    The  man 
with  whom  Hesiod  lived  at  Locris,  a 
Milesian  bom,  ravished  a  maid  in  the 
same  house;   and  though   Hesiod  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  being 
maliciously  accused  to  her  brothers  as  an 
accomplice,  he  was  injuriously  slain  with 
the  ravisher,  and  thrown  with  him  into 
the  sea.     It  is  added,  that  when   the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  heard  of  the 
crime,   they  drowned  the  perpetrators, 
and  burned  their  houses.     Pausanias,  in 
his  Bceotics,  informs  us,  that  his  country- 
men, the  Boeotians,  erected  to  him  an 
image  with  a  harp  in  bis  hand;   and 
relates  in  another  place,  that  there  was 
likewise  a  statue  of  Hesiod  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius.     The  Theogony, 
and  Works  and  Days,  are  the  only  un- 
doubted pieces  of  tnis  poet  now  extant ; 
though  it  is  supposed  that  these  poems 
are  not  perfect.    The  Theogony,  or  Gene- 
ration of  the  Gods,  Fabricius  makes  in- 
disputably the  work  of  Hesiod.    There  is 
also  in  the  works  of  Hesiod  a  large  frag- 
ment of  another  poem,  called  the  Shield 
of  Hercules,  which  some  have  ascribed 
to  him,  and  some  have  rejected.    The 
first  edition  of  the  Works  and  Da3rs  is 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan 
in  1493,  fol.,   and  the  first  edition  of 
llesiod's  entire  works,  from  the  Aldine 
press,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1495,  foL 
The  best  editions  since  are  those  of  Orse- 
vius,   Amst.,  1667,   Gr.  and  Lat;   Le 
Clerc,  Amst,  1701,  8vo;  Robinson,  Ox- 
ford, 1737,  4to;  and  Loesner,  Leipsic, 
1778,  Svo.     The  best  modem  editions 
are  Gottline's,  and  Dindorf*s,   Leipsic, 
1825, 8vo.    We  have  English  translations 
of  the  Works  and  Days  by  Chapman, 
1618, 4to;  and  by  Cooke,  1729  and  1740. 
HESSE,  (William,  prince  of,)  rendered 
his  name  immortal  by  his  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  his  studies,  and  by  his 
observations,  for  many  years,  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies.     He  erected  an  observatoiy 
at  Cassel,  and  iiimished  it  with  good  in- 
stnunents ;  calling  also  to  his  assistance 
two  eminent  artists,  Christojpher  Roth- 
mann,  and  Juste  Byrge.     His  Observa- 
tions were  published  at  Leyden  in  1618, 
by  Willebrord  SneU.     He  died  in  1597. 
HESSELS,  (John,)  Lat.  Hesselius,  a 
celebrated  professor  of  theology  at  Lou- 
vain,  was  born  there  in  1522,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  colleee  of  Arras.   He  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Ypres.     Being 
sent,  along  with  Michael  Baius  and  Corne- 
lius Jansenius>  as  a  legate  to  the  council 
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of  Trent,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self b>  his  profound  emdition.  He  was 
particularly  conversant  in  the  works  of 
St.  Austin  and  St  Jerome.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  at  the  early  ase  of  forty-four, 
in  1566,  and  was  buried  m  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  at  Louvain,  of  which  he  was  a 
canon.  He  wrote.  Commentaries  on  St 
Matthew,  and  several  of  the  Epistles; 
and,  A  Catechism,  containing  a  vast  mass 
of  moral  and  theological  learning. 

HESYCHIUS,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer  of  Alexandria, 
who  has  left  a  valuable  vocabulary  of 
Greek  words,  from  which  we  may  per- 
ceive that  he  was  a  Christian,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  had  a  thorough  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Christianitv.  Some  say 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
lianien,  and  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  Sixtus  Sinensis 
is  of  opinion  that  he  ouffht  to  be  pUced 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century; 
others  have  assigned  him  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  The  first  edition  of  his 
Lexicon  was  published  in  folio  by  Aldus, 
at  Venice,  in  1513;  another  was  pub- 
lished by  Schrevelius,  at  Leyden,  in  4tO) 
in  1668.  The  best  edition  is  in  2  vols, 
fol.;  the  first  published  by  Alberti,  at 
Leyden,  in  1746;  the  second,  completed 
by  tluhnkenius,  after  the  death  of  Alberti, 
and  published  in  1760.  This  is  a  com- 
plete and  excellent  edition. 

HESYCHIUS,  of  Miletus,  son  of  a 
pleader  of  that  name,  flourished  under 
the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.  He 
composed  a  Universal  History  fVom  the 
reign  of  Belus  to  the  death  of  Anasta- 
sius ;  and  two  books,  De  Viris  doctrina 
Claris,  and  De  Rebus  Patriis  Constanti- 
nopoleoe,  both  in  Greek.  The  two  latter 
works  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin 
by  Meursiu&  who  added  his  own  notes, 
with  those  of  Adrian  Junius  and  Henry 
Stephens.  This  edition  was  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1613,  12mo. 

HEUMAN,  (Christopher  Augustus,) 
professor  of  tiieology  at  Gbttingen,  was 
bom  at  Alstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  in  1681,  and  educated  at  Jena. 
In  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  seminary  of  Eisenach, 
and  at  the  same  time  teacher  in  the 
Gymnasium.  In  1 7 1 7  he  was  nominated 
professor  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Gdttingen, 
which  under  his  superintendence  ac- 
quired such  reputation,  that  the  court  was 
induced  to  convert  it  into  an  uoiversity; 
upon  which  occasion  Heuman  was  made 

Erofessor  of  history  and  theology,  which 
e  resigned  in  1758,  in  consequence  of        ^ 
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his  having  heen  led  to  regard  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  with  respect  to 
the  sacrament,  as  erroneous,  and  of  his 
having  adopted  that  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  died  in  1764.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  works  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous :  those  most  de- 
serving of  notice  are,  De  Anonymis  et 
Pseudonvmis  Libri  duo ;  Parerga  Critica ; 
ActaPhilosophorum;  Conspectus  Reipub- 
liciB  Litterari»,  sive  Via  ad  Historiam 
litterariam,  (this  is  a  very  able  and  useful 
work ;)  Anthologia  Latina  hoc  est  Epi- 
crammata  selecta,  cum  Prsefatione  de 
Natura  et  Virtutibus  Epigrammatis ; 
Pcecile;  Augusta  ConcUii  Nicasni  Cen- 
sura,  hoc  est  Caroli,  M.  de  impio  Imagi- 
num  Cultu,  Lib.  IV. ;  Sylloge  Disserta- 
tionum;  Nova  Sylloge  Dissertationura 
Rostochii  et  Wismar ;  De  Prudenti& 
Christianft  Liber. 

HEURNIUS,  (John,)  a  celebrated 
physician,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1543,  after 
naving  made  himself  master  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  his  art  at  Louvain, 
Paris,  Padua,  and  Turin,  was  invited  to 
Levden  to  be  professor,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  anatomy 
by  lectures  upon  human  bodies.  He  died 
in  1601.  He  wrote,  A  Treatise  upon 
Disorders  of  the  Head ;  and  he  published 
Hippocrates,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  an 
able  0>mmcntary.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  folio  at  Ley  den,  in  1658. — He 
had  a  son  named  Otto,  who  also  obtained 
tome  celebrity  as  an  anatomist,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  professorship  at 
Levden. 

UEUSCH,  (William  de,)  a  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1638,  and 
tnstracted,  at  Rome,  by  John  Both,  whose 
admirable  manner  he  successfully  imi- 
tated. His  views  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Tiber,  and  of  Frescati  and  Tivoli,  were 
greatly  esteemed  at  Rome.  He  died  in 
1702. 

HEUSCH,  (Jacob  de,)  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1657, 
and  was  instructed  in  painting  by  his 
vncle.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Rome, 
and  took  Salvator  Rosa  for  hb  model 
He  at  length  surpassed  his  uncle,  and  his 
works  were  eagerly  purchased  bv  persons 
of  the  best  taste  at  Rome  and  Venice* 
He  died  in  1701. 

HEUSCH,  (Abraham  de,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1650,  and  instmcted 
by  Christian  Striep.  His  favourite  sub- 
jects were  plants,  insects,  serpents,  and 
reptiles,  which  he  copied  with  wonderful 
skill  and  accuracy.  /He  died  ia  1712. 
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HEUSINGER,  (John  Michael,)  a  cele- 
brated Saxon  divine  and  philologist,  born 
in  1690,  at  Sunderhausen,  in  Thuringia. 
He  was  educated  at  Gotha,  at  Hidle, 
and  at  Jena,  where  he  studied  theology 
under  Buddeus,  and  philology  under 
Danzius.  In  1711  he  returned  to  Halle ; 
but,  beinc;  obliged  by  ill  health  to  change 
the  air,  he  took  a  uterary  tour  to  Eise- 
nach, Cassel,  Marburg,  and  Giessen.  At 
the  last  of  these  places  he  settled,  and 
took  pupils  in  1715 ;  but  in  1722  he  under- 
took the  care  of  a  school  at  Laubach.  In 
1730  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
Gotha,  where  he  remained  till  1738, 
when  he  removed  to  Eisenach,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1751.  He 
published  several  editions  of  classical 
Dooks;  as,  Julius  Csesar,  with  notes; 
iBsop's  Fables;  Phasdrus;  Three  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero;  Cornelius  Nepos;  and 
others ;  besides  several  valuable  editions 
of  modem  philological  works.  His  origi- 
nal productions  consist  chiefly  of  acade- 
mical prolusions  and  disputations. 

HEUSINGER,  (James  Frederic,)  a 
nephew  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1719,  at  Uebom,  near  Eisenach, 
and  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  lectured 
on  philology  for  six  years.  In  1750  he 
removed  to  Wolfenbuttel,  where,  in  1759, 
he  became  head-master.  He  published, 
A  Specimen  of  Observations  on  the  Ajaz 
and  Electra  of  Sophocles ;  an  edition  of 
a  treatise  On  Education,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Plutarch,  with  the  version  of 
Xylander  corrected,  and  his  own  anno- 
tations ;  Flavii  Mallii  Theodori  de  Metris 
Liber,  from  old  MSS.     He  died  in  1778. 

HEVELIUS,  (John,)  or  Hevelke,  a 
celebrated  astronomer,  bom  at  Dantzic 
in  1611.  As  his  parents  were  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  he  receivea  a  liberal 
education;  but  his  attention  was  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  natural  philosoph;^, 
and,  under  the  care  of  Peter  Kmger,  his 
fnend  and  preceptor,  he  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  mathematics.  He  spent  four 
years  in  travellmg  over  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  at  his  return 
home  he  was  engaged  in  civil  affairs, 
till  Kruger,  who  knew  his  abilities,  pre- 
viuled  upon  him  to  devote  himself  to 
astronomy,  as  a  science  by  which  he 
might  obtain  distinction.  The  more 
conveniently  to  pursue  this  study,  he 
built  an  omervatory  at  the  top  of  his 
house ;  and,  as  he  had  leamed  to  work 
in  wood  and  metals,  he  constracted  his 
own  mathematical  instraments.  His  ob- 
servations were  first  directed  towards  the 
moon,  and  in    1647,  he  published  at 
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Dantzic   his  Selenoffraphia,   Bive  Luna 
Descriptio,  &c.  in  whien  he  gave  an  ac- 
curate account  of  its   appearance  and 
Xt8,  and  also  of  the  phases  of  the  other 
nets.    The  plates  were  all  engraved 
y  himself.     In  1664  he  published  two 
epistles,  in  Latin  :  one  to  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Riccioli,  Concerning  the  Li« 
bration  of  the  Moon ;  and  the  other  to 
fiulliald,  On  the  Eclipses  of  both  Lumi- 
naries.   From  1 656  to  1666,  he  published, 
in  the  same  language,  treatises.  On  the 
Aspect  of  Saturn  and  his  Phases;  On 
Mercury,   as  discovered  in  the  Sun  at 
Dantzic,  May  3,  1661 ;  The  History  of  a 
new  Star  in  the   Neck  of  Cetus,  and 
another  in  the   Beak  of  Cygnus;    An 
Illustration  of  some  astronomical  Dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Horros,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Venus,  as  discovered  on  the  Sun's 
Disk,  November  24,  1639,  with  Obser- 
vations on  some  extraordinary  Paraselense 
and  Parhelia,  seen  by  himself  at  Dantzic ; 
and  other  astronomical  pieces  mentioned 
in    the  Philosophical    fransactions  for 
1673.     In   1668  appeared  his  Cometo- 
graphia,  a  book  which  he  made  known 
in  England  by  sending^  a  copy  of  it  to 
Hook,  of  the  Royd  Society.    This  lite- 
rary intercourse,  however,  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  great  service  to  science,  but 
rather  of  abusive  language;  and,  while 
Hevelius  asserted  that  distances  and  alti- 
tudes could  be  taken  with  plain  sights 
nearer  than  a  minute.  Hook  denied  it ; 
and  thus  each  defended  with  unpardon- 
able acrimonv  his  own  position,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  own  telesco^.    In  1673 
the   first  part  of  his  Machina  Coelestis 
appeared,  which,    as  it  supported    his 
former  assertions,  was  attacked  by  Hook 
with  such  virulence,  that,  in  1679,  Dr» 
Halley,  (see  Hallet,)  at  the  request  of 
the  Royal  Society,  examined  the  instru- 
ments of  both  the  disputants,  and  made 
a  favourable  report  of  both,  though  later 
experiments  have  given  the  preference 
to   Hook's.     The    second  part  of  the 
Machina  Ccelestis  was  publisned  in  1679, 
in  which  year  he  suffered  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  by  the  destruction  of  his  house, 
papers,  instruments,  astronomical  appa- 
ratus, and  printing  office,  by  fire.     He 
died  on  bis  birthday,  1^87.    To  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  astronomer,  he  added 
the  character  of  an  upri^t  magistrate, 
as  he  was  raised  by  the  voice  of  hu  fellow 
citizens  to  the  office  of  burgomaster  of 
Dantzic.     His  name  had  been  inserted 
by  Colbert  in  the  list  of  eminent  foreigners 
to  whom  pensions  were  assigned  by  Louis 
XIY. ;  and  in  1664  he  was  elected  a 
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member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoq. 
His  posthumous  works  are,  Firmamen- 
tum  Sobieskianum,  1690,  and  Prodromus 
Astronomice,  1691.  He  lon^  carried  on 
an  active  correspondence  with  most  of 
the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The  letters 
of  his  correspondents,  and  numerous 
observations,  in  17  vols,  fol.,  were  pur- 
chased of  his  familv  by  M.  Delille  in 
1725,  and  some  of  these  were  published 
by  J.  P.  Kohlius  in  the  supplement  to 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Acta  Erudito- 
nim,  sect  viiL  p.  359 :  the  rest  are  in 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris.  His 
Firmamentum  Sobieskianum  is  a  standard 
catalogue  of  stars,  containing  the  places 
of  950  stars  known  to  the  ancients,  603 
observed  by  himself,  and  373  southern 
stars  observed  by  Halley. 

HEWSON,  (William,)  an  eminent 
anatomist,  bom  at  Hexham,  in  North- 
umberland, in  1739.  In  1759  he  was 
sent  to  London,  and  resided  with  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  attending  the  lectures  of 
his  brother,  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  dissect- 
ing room,  while  Mr.  Hunter  went  abroad 
with  the  army  in  1760;  and  in  1762, 
after  studying  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
came associated  with  Dr.  Hunter,  and  occa- 
sionally delivered  the  anatomical  lectures; 
and  when  Dr.  Hunter's  spacious  esta- 
blishment was  completed  m  Windmill- 
street,  London,  Mr.  Hewson  was  allotted 
an  apartment  in  the  house.  He  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  of  the  lymphatic  system 
in  birds  and  fishes,  for  whicn  he  received 
the  Copley  medal,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  a  fellow.  In  1770,  his  connexion 
with  Dr.  Hunter  was  dissolved,  and  he 
began  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures 
alone  in  Craven-street,  London,  where 
his  theatre  was  crowded  with  pupils.. 
His  practice  was  rapidly  increasing,  wnen 
he  was  seized  witn  a  fever,  occasioned 
bv  a  wound  received  in  dissecting  a  mor- 
bid body,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1774,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  a^.  He  wrote.  Experimental 
inquiries mto  the  Properties  of  the  Blood; 
and,  A  Treatise  on  the  Lymphatic  Svstem. 
His  papers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lectea  together,  were  originally  published 
in  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  and  28th  volumes 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1768 
—1773. 

HEZHAM,  (Roger  of.)     See  Roger. 

HEY,  (John,)  a  learned  divine,  was 

bom  in  1734,  and  educated  at  Catharine 

hall,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  in 

1758  to  a  feUowship  in  Sidney  coUege, 
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where  he  proceeded  through  all  the 
degrees  to  that  of  D.D.  in  1780,  when 
he  became  the  first  professor  of  divini^ 
en  the  Norrisian  foundation,  which  chair 
he  resigned  in  1795.  He  was  for  many 
years  rector  of  Passenham,  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  of  Calverton,  in  Buck- 
ingnamshb-e,  but  resigned  both  in  1814, 
to  settle  in  London,  where  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  He  wrote,  Redemption, 
a  prise  poem;  Lectures  on  Divinity, 
4  vols,  8vo ;  Seven  Sermons  on  several 
'  Occasions;  Discourses  on  the  malevolent 

Sentiments;  and,   Observations  on  the 
Writings  of  St  Paul. 

HEYDEN,  (John  Vander,)  a  cele- 
brated  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Gorcum 
in  1637.  His  only  instruction  in  the  art 
consisted  of  a  few  lessons  he  received 
from  an  obscure  painter  on  glass;  but 
his  genius  soon  led  him  into  a  department 
in  painting,  in  which  no  artist  of  any 
school  has  ever  approached  him.  He 
painted  churches,  palaces,  ruins,  and 
views  of  cities;  and  his  buildings  are 
executed  with  such  minuteness  of  detail, 
that  the  stones  and  bricks  may  be  counted. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  hard  or  dry  in  his 

{ pictures;  his  touch  is  dexterous  and 
ight ;  and  there  is  a  mellowness  in  his 
colouring,  that  removes  all  appearance  of 
stiffness  or  labour.  His  knowledge  of 
chiaro-scuro  and  perspective  is  masterly, 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  masses  pro- 
duces the  finest  effect  His  pictures  are 
ffenerallv  embellished  with  admirable 
figures  by  Adrian  Vandervelde;  after 
whose  death,  in  1672,  Heyden  employed 
the  pencil  of  Lingelbach  for  t)ie  same 
purpose.  He  etched  several  views  from 
his  own  designs.    He  died  in  1712. 

HEYDT,  (John  Wolfgane,)  architect 
to  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  SchillingsfUrst, 
was  the  author  of  A  true  Representation 
and  Description  of  the  principal  Countries, 
Coasts,  and  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  East^India  Company,  in  accturate 
Maps  and  Charts,  with  the  Towns,  Har- 
bours, Forts,  Factories,  Castles,  Wharfs, 
Store-houses,  Churches,  and  other  public 
Buildings,  &c.  Wilhermsdorf  and  Nurem- 
berg, 1744,  small  fol.  As  the  author 
caused  this  beautiftil  work  to  be  printed 
at  hb  own  expense,  it  never  got  into  the 
booksellers'  shops,  and  therefore  is  very 
little  known.  Heydt  resided  in  the  Dutch 
Indian  settlements  from  1735  to  1741, 
^  and  executed  most  of  the  drawings  on  the 
spot;  the  rest  he  procured  Arom  Arent 
Jaiison,  a  Dutch  draughtsman;  and  as  the 
latter  were  never  before  engraved,  the 
3  work  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  cou- 
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noisseurs.  Professor  Schreber,  of  £r- 
langen,  has  copied  several  of  the  animals 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  mammalia, 
and  made  them  the  foundation  of  his 
masterly  descriptions. 

HEyLIN,  (Peter,)  a  divine  and  histo- 
rian, was  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxford8hire« 
in  1600,  and  educated  at  Hart  hall,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  read  lectures 
on  cosmography.    He  published,  in  1 62 1 , 
his  Microcosmus,  or  Description  of  the 
World,  which  became  very  popular.    In 
1629  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Laud,  and  of 
lord  Danby;  and  in  1631  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rectory  of  Hemmingford,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  a  prebend  of  West- 
minster, and  the  living  of  Houghton,  in 
Durham.     In  1633  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  and  in  1637  he  was  made  rector  of 
Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  the  next  year 
he  exchanged  for  South  Wamborough, 
in  Hampshire.    But  while  he  expected 
higher  preferments,  he  found  his  hopes 
shattered  by  the  violence  of  dvil  war, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  stripped 
of  his  benefices  and  property,  but  de- 
clared a  delinquent  by  parliament    He 
concealed  himself  for  some  time  at  Win- 
chester, then  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  afterwards  at  Abingdon, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  in 
all  his  ecclesiastical  honours.    But  while 
he  was  looking  forward  to  higher  dig- 
nities as  a  reward  for  his  faithfiu  services 
to  the  crown,  he  sunk  under  a  severe 
disease,  the  8th  of  May,  1662,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey..    Wood 
declares  him  to  have  been  "endowed 
with  singular  gifts,  of  a  sharp  and  preg- 
nant wit,  solid  and  clear  judgment ;    but 
he  had,  as  Swift  justly  observes,  **  ac- 
cording to  the  current  opinion  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  too  high  notions  of  regal 
power;  led  by  the  common  mistake  of 
the  term  supreme  magistrate^  and  not 
rightly  distinguishing  between  the  legis- 
lature and  administration."     He   pub- 
lished, besides  his  Microcosmus,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Reformatioa  in  E^land; 
History  of  the  Presbyterians;   Life  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  fol. ;  History  of  Tithes ; 
Hlstoiy  of  the  Sabbath  ^  and  many  other 
works.     His  Description  of  the  World, 
from  a  small  8vo,  originally,  was  swelled 
in  subsequent  editions,  under  the  name  of 
Cosmography,  to  a  large  folio. 

HCYM,  (John,)  a  German  geographer 
and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Brunswicic  in 
1769.     He  was  naturalized  in  Russia, 
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and  was  inspector  of  colleges  and  insti- 
tutes, and  rector  of  the  universi^  of 
Moscow.  Among  his  works  are,  A  Com- 
plete Russian  and  French  Dictionary; 
and,  An  Essav  towards  a  Geo^aphical 
and  Topographical  Encyclopcedia  of  the 
Russian  Empire*     He  died  m  1821. 

HEYNE,  (Christian  Gottlob,)  an  emi- 
nent classical  scholar,  bom  in  1729,  at 
Chemnitz,  in  Saxony.  His  father  was  a 
poor  weaver,  and  young  Heyne,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  taught  younger  cluldren  their 
letters,  that  he  might  be  able  to  i>ay  for 
his  own  education.  After  studying  at 
Chemnitz,  he  went,  in  1743,  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  sufiered  great  hardships  through 
the  narrowness  of  nis  circumstances.  At 
length  he  had  a  small  salary  for  attending 
the  library  of  count  Bruhl,  governor  of 
Saxony*  The  Seven  Yewrs*  War  involved 
Heyne  in  great  trouble,  for  his  patron's 
library  was  dispersed,  when  the  Prussians 
entered  Dresden,  and  thus  he  was  de- 
prived of  bread.  In  this  state  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  madam  Von 
Schonbeig,  as  tutor  to  her  brother ;  and 
here  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
woman,  named  Theresa  Weiss,  whom  he 
married  in  1761,  after  having  converted 
her  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  In  1763  he  succeeded 
J.  M.  Gesner  in  the  chair  of  poetry  and 
rhetoric  at  Gottingen.  In  1 775  he  was  en)- 
ployed  in  making  acatalogue  of  the  libraiy 
at  Gottingen,  in  which  he  experienced 
liberal  encouragement  from  George  III. ; 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
labour,  when  it  is  known  to  have  made 
150  folio  vols.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Gottingen,  July  14, 1812.  He  published 
his  ideas  on  the  proper  mode  or  illustra- 
ting the  writings  of  the  ancients,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus, 
and  afterwards  in  numerous  dissertations 
in^rted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  His  Opuscula 
Academica  contain  many  learned  and 
valuable  dis<}uisitions  on  ancient  history. 
His  Antoquarische  Aufsatze,  are  essays 
on  the  history  of  ancient  art.     Heyne 

£ublished  editions  of  Homer,  Pindar, 
Hodorus  Siculus,  Epictetus,  Virgil,  Tibul- 
lus,  &c.,  all  enriched  with  ample  com- 
mentaries. His  life  has  been  written  at 
some  length  by  his  son-in-law,  professor 
Heeren. 

HEY  WOOD,  (John,)  one  of  the  oldest 
English  dramatic  writers,  was  bom  at 
North  Mims,  near  St.  Alban's,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  whence  he  went  back  to 
his  native  place,  and  there  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  in- 
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troduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  princc&s 
Mary.  His  readiness  at  jest  and  repartee, 
together  with  his  skill  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourite with  Henry  VIII.  When  Mary 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  most  intimate  conversation  with  her, 
on  account  of  his  happy  talent  of  telling 
diverting  stories.  On  the  decease  of  that 
princess,  being  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic, 
and  fearing  persecution,  he  fled  to  the 
continent,  and  settled  at  Mechlin,  in 
Brabant,  where  he  died  in  1565.  His 
longest  work  is  entitled,  A  Parable  of  the 
Spider  and  the  Fly,  in  old  English  verse, 
and  printed  in  black  letter,  1556,  4 to. 
A  perfect  copy  of  this  work  is  now  very 
rare,  and  on  tnat  account  only  very  dear, 
**  for,"  as  Walton  justly  observes,  "  there 
never  was  so  dull,  so  tedious,  and  trifling 
an  apologue,  without  fancy,  meaning,  or 
moraL"  His  other  works  are,  a  dialogue 
composed  of  all  the  proverbs  in  the 
English  language;  ana  three  quarto 
pamphlets,  containing  six  hundred  epi- 
grams* None  of  his  dramatic  works, 
which  are  six  in  number,  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  interlude.  The 
titles  of  them  are,  A  Play  between  Johan 
the  Husband,  Tyb  the  Wife,  and  Sir  Johan 
tlie  Priest;  A  merry  Play  between 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Friar,  the  Curate 
and  Neighbour  Prat;  The  Play  called 
the  Four  PP ;  A  newe  and  a  very  merry 
Interlude  of  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner, 
a  Potycary,  a  Pedlar,  N.  D.D.C. ;  A 
Play  of  Genteelness  and  Nobility ;  A  Play 
of  Love ;  and,  A  Play  of  the  WeaUier, 
called,  A  new  and  a  very  merry  Interlude 
of  Weathers.  A  poem  of  his,  entitled,  A 
Description  of  a  most  noble  Lady,  Princess 
Mary,  occurs  among  the  Harleian  MSS., 
and  some  of  his  "witty  sayings"  are 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. — He  left  two  sons,  both  eminent 
men;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ellis,  was 
bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  All 
Souls'  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1 547.  He  travelled  into 
France  and  Italv ;  continued  some  time 
at  Florence,  under  the  patronage  of  car- 
dinal Pole ;  and  wrote  a  book  in  Italian, 
entitled,  II  More,  Firenz.  1556,  8vo.  He 
then  went  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  to 
Louvain,  where  he  died  in  the  twelfth 
year  after  his  entrance  into  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits;  which  was  about  1572.— 
The  younger,  Jasper,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don about  1535,  and  was  educated  at 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  Was 
chosen  fellow,  but  resided,  for  fear  of 
expulsion,  on  account  of  nis  immoralities,. 
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in  1558.  He  was  then  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls,  but  left  tbe  university.  In  1561 
be  became  apo^b  priest;  and  tbe  year 
after,  being  at  llome,  he  entered  among 
tbe  Jesuits.  After  he  bad  passed  two 
years  in  the  stud^  of  divinity,  be  was  sent 
to  Diling,  in  Switzerland,  whence,  being 
called  away  by  Ghregory  XIII.  in  1581, 
be  was  sent  to  Eneland,  where  he  was 
appointed provincialof  the  Jesuits.  After 
many  peregrinations,  he  died  at  Naples 
in  1598.  Before  he  left  England  the  first 
time  be  translated  three  tragedies  of 
Seneca,  and  wrote,  Various  Poems  and 
Devices,  some  of  which  are  printed  in 
The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  1573, 
4to. 

HEYWOOD,  pThomas,)  an  actor,  and 
dramatic  writer,  m  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  L,  and  Charles  I.,  the  dates 
of  whose  birth  and  death  are  not  recorded. 
Winstanley  says,  be  was  one  of  the  most 
Toluminous  writers  of  bis  age ;  and,  in  a 
preface  to  one  of  bis  plays,  be  tells  us, 
that  it  was  one  preserved  out  of  220,  of 
which  number  only  24  now  remain.  One 
of  these,  entiUed,  A  Woman  killed  with 
Kindness,  published  in  Dodsley's  Collec- 
tion, has  been  much  admired.  He  dis- 
played great  learning  in  bis  Actor's  Vin- 
dication; and  Lanebaine  says,  that  be 
was  a  general  scholar,  and  a  tolerable 
linguist,  as  bis  translations  fh>m  Lucian, 
Erasmus,  and  from  other  Latin  as  well 
as  Italian  authors,  sufficiently  show.  He 
wrote,  A  Life  of  Merlin ;  The  Hierarchy 
of  Angels ;  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  The 
Lives  of  nine  Worthiest  The  Lives  of  nine 
Women  Worthies ;  A  General  History  of 
Women. 

HEYWOOD,  (Oliver,)  anonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  LitUe  Lever,  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  1629,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  b^ 
came  a  minister,  and  having  preached 
some  time  about  tbe  country  occasionally, 
bo  was  invited  to  Coley  chapel,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  soon 
after  (1652)  be  was  ordained  in  Bury 
eburdi,  Lancashire,  according  to  the 
forms  used  after  the  established  church 
was  overthrown.  He  bad  occasional 
disputes  with  part  of  his  congregation, 
who,  after  abolishing  what  they  called 
^  ecdesiastical  tyranny,**  became  them* 
selves  the  most  capridoos  tyrants.  After 
tbe  Restoration  be  was  deprived  of  bis 
slender  preferment;  but  be  contrived 
occasionally  to  preach,  and  was  some- 
times brought  into  trouble,  particularly  a 
long  imprisonment  in  York  castle.  He 
died  in  1702.  He  publUbed,  Heart 
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Treasure;  Closet  Pravers;  Sure  Mercies 
of  David ;  Life  in  God's  Favour ;  Israel's 
Lamentation;  Mr.  Anger's  Life;  and 
some  other  pious  treatises. — He  had  a 
brother,  Nathaniel,  also  a  nonconformist, 
who  died  in  1677.  A  volume  of  his 
sermons  was  published  by  Oliver  in  1679, 
entitled,  Christ  Displayed. 

HEYWOOD,  (Eliza,)  a  clever  writer 
of  novels,  daughter  of  a  tradesman  of 
London  of  the  name  of  Fowler,  and  was 
bom  about  1693.  An  unfortunate  mar- 
riage reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of 
depending  on  her  pen  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  two  children.  She  at  first 
attempted  dramatic  poetry,  but  with  little 
success;  and  in  1715  she  ventured  to 
appear  upon  tbe  stage  at  Dublin,  but  met 
with  no  encouragement  She  then  com- 
menced novel  wnting,  and  produced,  The 
Court  of  Arunania;  The  New  Utopia; 
with  other  pieces  of  a  like  kind.  The 
looseness  of  these  works  was  the  osten- 
sible reason  of  Pope  for  putting  her  into 
tbe  Dunciad;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  some  provocation  of  a  private  and 
personal  nature  was  the  real  motive  to  it. 
She  afterwards  preserved  more  purity 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  She  wrote, 
The  Female  Spectator;  Epistles  for  the 
Ladies;  Fortunate  Foundling;  Adven- 
tures of  Nature;  History  of  Betsey 
Thoughtless;  Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jes- 
samy ;  Invisible  Spy ;  Husband  and  Wife ; 
and  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Present  for  a 
Servant  Maid.    She  died  in  1756. 

HIiERNE,  (Urban,)  a  Swedish  physi- 
cian and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
1641,  and  studied  medicine  at  Upsal, 
under  Rudbek;  and  having  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  count  de  Tott,  that 
nobleman  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  travelling  for  improvement  He  went 
to  London,  where  be  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  after- 
wards visited  Paris.  Retumins  to  Sweden 
he  was  nominated  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  mines.  He  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  medicine,  and  first 
]>hysician  to  the  kinff.  He  had  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  intro- 
duced into  Sweden  the  discoveries  of 
foreign  chemists  in  various  branches  of 
their  art  He  died  in  1724.  He  wrote, 
Acta  Laboratorii  Chymici;  Oryctognipbis 
Suecana;  and  a  treatise  on  tbe  mineral 
waters  of  Medevi,  of  which  be  was  the 
discoverer. 

HIAM,    ( )   a   wild   enthusiast^ 

whose  proper  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Abiexer  Coppe,  was  bom  at  Warwick  in 
1619,  and  became  post-master  of  Merton 
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college,  Oxford.  After  having  succes- 
sively turned  Presbyterian  and  Anabaptist, 
he  gave  way  to  unbridled  fanaticisin, 
when  the  Established  Church  was  over- 
turned by  the  Parliament  after  the  civil 
war..  He  published,  Two  or  three  Days 
before  the  eternal  Ood  thundered  at 
Great  St.. Helen's,  1648.  In  1650  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  for  publish- 
ing a  book  entitled,  The  fiery  flying  Roll, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  work  was  ordered  to  be  biurnt  by 
the  common  hangman.  After  having 
lain  in  prison  more  than  a  year,  he  pul^ 
lished  a  recantation,  called,  The  Wings  of 
the  fiery  flying  Roll  clipped,  or  Coppe's 
Return  to  the  Ways  of  Truth.  In  Sep- 
tember 1650  he  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  he  ptocured  his  liberty.  He 
changed  his  name  to  that  of  Hiam,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Barn-elms,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician, 
and  preached  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  conventicles.  He  died  in 
1672. 

HICETAS,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
of  S3rracu8e,  who,  according  to  Tneo- 
phrastus,  as  quoted  by  Cicero,  believed 
that  the  heavens,  sun,  and  stars,  remained 
still,  and  that  it  was  the  earth  which 
moved.  Co^micus  acknowledges  that 
this  passage  m  Cicero  suggested  to  him 
the  nrst  idea  of  his  system. 

HICKERINGILL,  (Edmund,)  a 
divine,  remarkable  in  his  time  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  notions  and  behaviour, 
was  bom  in  1630,  in  Essex,  and  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  coUeee,  and  at  Gonvill 
and  Caius  college,  Camoridge.  He  was 
soon  after  a  lieutenant  in  the  English 
army  in  Scotland,  then  a  captain  in  ge- 
nersd  Fleetwood's  regiment,  when  he  was 
Swedish  ambassador  in  England  for 
Carolus  Gustavus.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Jamaica,  and  on  hb  return,  in  1660, 
published,  Jamaica  Viewed,  4to.  He 
then  took  orders,  and  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Boxted,  in  Essex,  and  about 
the  same  time  (1662)  the  rectory  of  All 
Saints,  Colchester.  The  former  he  re* 
siffned  in  1664,  but  retained  the  latter 
tiO  his  death,  in  1708,  notwithstanding 
his  wild  and  often  scurrilous  attacks  on 
the  Church  in  a  variety  of  pamphlets. 
His  tracts  were  collected  and  published 
by  himself  in  1707,  4to.  Mabne  has 
introduced  him  in  his  Life  of  Dryden  as 
the  author  of  the  Mushroom,  or  a  Satyr 
against  libellingTories  and  prelatical  Tan- 
tivies, &c.  He  published  also  a  few 
occasional  sermons,  which  were  reprinted 
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in  a  second  edition  of  his  works,  1716,  \ 

2  vols,  8vo. 

HICKES,  (George,)  a  learned  divme 
and  philologist,  was  born  in  1642  at  News- 
ham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  at  North  AUerton,  and  at 
St  John's  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after 
the  Restoration  he  removed  to  Magdalen 
college,  and  thence  to  Magdalen  hall ; 
and  in  1664  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college.  In  1666  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  orders,  and  became  a  public 
tutor.    In  1673,  bein^  then  in  a  baa  state  < 

of  health,  he  was  advised  to  travel ;  upon 
which  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  invited  him  to  accompany  him 
to  France.  At  Paris,  where  he  staid  a 
considerable  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Henry  Justell,  who  in  confi- 
dence told  him  many  secret  affidrs,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  intended  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  of  a  design  in 
Holland  and  England  to  set  aside  the 
family  of  the  Stuarts.  After  his  return 
home,  in  May  1675,  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.D.,  and  about  that  time  became 
rector  of  St  Ebbe's,  in  Oxford.  In  1676 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  whom,  on  hb  grace  being 
appointed  high-commissioner  of  Scotland, 
he  accompanied  thither  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain  m  1677.  In  April  1678  he  was 
sent  up  to  court,  with  Dr.  Burnet,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  to  lay  before  the  king 
the  proceedings  in  Scotland.  He  re- 
turned the  month  following,  and  wa« 
desired  by  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St  An* 
drew's,  to  accept  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
that  university.  In  September  1679  he 
married,  and  in  Decemoer  following  he 
was  created  D.D.  at  Oxford.     In  AiUrch 

1680  the  king  promoted  him  to  a  prebend 
of  Worcester;  and  in  August  ne  was 
presented  by  Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  the  vicarage  of  Allhallowa 
Barking,  near  the  Tower.    In  December 

1681  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  in  August  1683  dean 
of  Worcester.  In  1 686  he  left  the  vicar- 
age of  Barkinfi[,  and  went  to  settle  on  hit 
deanery ;  the  bishop  of  Worcester  having 
offered  him  the  rectory  of  All-church, 
not  far  ftt>m  that  city,  which  he  accepted* 
At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of 
Uegiance,  he  fell  under  suspension  in 
August  1689,  and  was  deprived  Uie  Feb- 
ruary following.  He  contmued,  however, 
in  possession  till  the  beginning  of  May ; 
when  reading  in  the  Gazette  that  the 
deanery  of  Worcester  was  granted  to 
Talbot,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ojuord,  Salis-         ^ 
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Irary,  and  Durham,  saccessivel;^,  he  im"* 
mediately  drew  up  a  claim  of  right  to  it, 
directed  to   aU    the   memhers  of  that 
church,  and  in  1691  affixed  it  over  the 
great  entrance  into  the  choir.    The  earl 
of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state, 
called  it  Dr.  Hickes's  Manifesto  against 
Government;  and  it  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Francis  Lee,  in  the  appendix 
to  his  Life  of  Mr.  KetUewell,  with  this 
title,  The  Protestation  of  Dr.  George 
Hickes,  and  claim  of  rieht,  fixed  up  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester.    Ex* 
pecting  on  this  account  the  resentment 
of  the  government,  he  privately  withdrew 
to  London,  where  he  concealed  himself 
for  many  years,  till  May  1699,  when  lord 
Somers,  then  chancellor,  procured  an  act 
of  council,  by  which  the  attorney-general 
was  ordered  to  cause  a  noU  protequi  to 
be  entered  to  all  proceedings  against  him. 
Soon  after  their  deprivation,  archbishop 
Sancroft  and  his  colleagues  began  to  con- 
sider about  maintaining  and  continuing 
the   episcopal   succession  among  those 
who  adhered  to  them;  and,  having  re* 
aolved  upon  it,  they  sent  Dr.  Hickes  over 
to  France,  with  a  list  of  the  deprived 
clergy,  to  confer  with  James  II.  about 
that  matter.    The  doctor  set  out  in  May 
1693,  and  had  several  audiences  of  the 
king,  who  complied  with  all  he  asked. 
Dr.  Hickes  returned  to  England  in  Feb* 
ruary  1694,  and  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthias 
the  consecrations  were  performed  by  Dir. 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  White,  bbhop  of 
Peterborough,  at  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's lo^ngs  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gif- 
fard's  house,  at  Southgate.    Hickes  was 
consecrated  suffra^  bishop  of  Thetford, 
and  Waestafie  sufiragan  of  Ipswich  ;  at 
which  solemnitv  Henry  eail  of  Clarendon 
is  said  to  have  been  present.    Dr.  Hickes 
died  of  the  stone,  December  15,  1715. 
He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning ; 
and  in  his  controversies  with  the  Iuh 
manists  he  proved  himself  a  sound  and 
acute  reasoner,  and  confirmed  his  argu- 
ments with  exact  and  elaborate  proofs. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  old  Northern 
languages,   and  in  antiquities,  and  has 
given  us  some  works  on  these  subjects, 
which  will  be  valued  when  all  his  other 
writings  are  forgotten.     He  was  deeply 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  best  expositors  of 
Scripture;  and  as  no  one  better  under* 
stood  the  doctrine,  worship,  constitution, 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  Universal 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  his 
Qtmoat  endeavour  to  proT«  the  Church  of 
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England  perfectly  conformable  to  them. 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  Institutiones 
Grammatics  Anglo-Saxonicss  et  M»so- 
Gothicss.  Grammatica  Islandica  Runol- 
phi  JonsB.  Cataloeus  Librorum  Septen- 
trionalium.  Acce£t  Edvardi  Bemardi 
Etymologicum  Britannicum.  2.  Antiqiue 
Literaturse  SeptentrionalislibriduOjOxon. 
1705,  2  or  sometimes  3  vols,  fol.;  this  is 
a  very  learned  work.  3.  Two  volumes  of 
Sermons.  4.  Jovian,  or,  an  Answer  to 
Julian  the  Apostate ;  this  is  an  ingenious 
and  learned  tract  in  defence  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  agawst  the 
celebrated  Samuel  Johnson,  the  author  of 
Julian.  5.  The  Case  of  Infant  Baptism, 
1683 ;  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  London  Cases. 

HICKMAN,  (Henry,)  a  nonconfor- 
mist divine,  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Mag- 
dalen hall,  Oxford,  of  which  he  soon  after 
became  fellow.  He  was  then  licensed  as 
a  preacher,  and  officiated  at  St  Aldate's 
church,  Oxford,  and  at  Brackley,in  North- 
amptonshire. In  1658  he  became  B.D.; 
but  at  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected 
from  his  fellowship,  and  went  to  Holland. 
He  afterwards  returned,  and  for  some 
time  taught  logic  and  philosophy  to  a 
few  pupiU  at  Sturbridee,  but  went  again 
to  Holland,  and  preached  for  some  years 
in  the  English  church  at  Leyden,  wher^ 
he  died  in  1692.  He  wrote  several  trea- 
tises, principally  of  the  controversial  kind, 
the  ablest  of  which,  under  the  title  of 
Apologia  pro  Ministris  in  Anglia  (vulgo) 
Nonconformistis,  &c,  was  published  with- 
out his  name. 

HICKS,  (Francis,)  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  was  bom  in  1566  at  Tredington,  in 
Worcestershire,  and  educated  at  St  Mary 
haU,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1630.  His 
translation  of  Lucian  was  published  by  his 
son  Thomas,  chaplain  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1634,  4to,  who  also  presented 
to  the  library  of  that  college  manuscript 
translations  by  his  father  of  Thucydides 
and  Herodian.  The  Life  of  Lucian  and 
the  notes  were  written  by  this  son,  who 
died  young,  in  1634. 

HICKS,  (William,)  was  bom  in  Cora- 
wall,  In  1620,  and  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  but  was  removed  thence 
by  his  relations  to  join  the  parliamentary 
forces.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  train 
bands,  and  an  enthusiast  and  fifth  mon- 
archy man;  in  which  spirit  he  wrote. 
Revelation  Revealed;  bemg  a  practical 
exposition  on  the  Revelation  of  St  Johny 
London,  1659,  fol.     He  died  in  1659. 

HICKS;,  (William,)  became  a  captaL'^» 
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apparently  in  the  recruiting  ■erriee,  in 
t  n  e  bennning  of  Chariea  1 1 .  '•  reign.  He 
was  m  first  compiler  of  a  jest-book, 
under  the  title  of  Oxford  Jests,  which 
was  followed  by  others  called  Oxford 
Drolleiy,  and  Coffee-house  Jests,  and  these 
by  Cambridge  Jests,  London  Jests,  &c. 

HIDA.LGO,  (Joseph  Garcia,)  a 
Spanish  artist,  bom  at  Murcia  in  1656. 
He  studied  under  Villacis  and  Oilarte, 
and  then  travelled  to  Rome,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  Oiacinto  Brandi,  was 
making  considerable  progress,  when  de- 
clining health  hastened  his  return  to  the 
milder  climate  of  Valencia,  whence,  after 
a  studious  residence  of  some  years,  he 
advanced  to  Madrid,  and  in  1674  was 
commissioned  to  decorate  the  cloisters  of 
S.  Felipe  el  Real  with  a  series  of  paint- 
ings. He  was  made  painter  to  the  court, 
and  knight  of  S.  Miguel,  by  Philip  V. ; 
and  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
was  appointed  censor  of  public  paintings. 
He  published,  in  1691,  Principios  para 
estudiar  el  Nobilissimo  Arte  de  la  Pin- 
tura.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA,  (Don 
Mi^el,)  a  Spanish  priest,  who  acted  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  Mexican  war 
of  independence.  Possessing  much  in- 
fluence among  the  Indians,  to  whom  he 
had  endeavoured  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  perceiving  their  rooted 
dislike  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  led,  in 
concert  with  others,  to  form  the  plan  of  a 
general  insurrection  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain,  whicn  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  1st  of  November,  1810. 
Circumstances  induced  the  conspirators 
to  hasten  the  execution  of  their  scheme ; 
captain  Allende,  one  of  them,  having 
collected  a  few  soldiers  who  were  attached 
to  him,  marched  to  Dolores,  in  the  inten- 
dencia  of  Goanaxoato,  and  arriving  there 
on  the  10th  of  September,  joined  Hidalgo, 
whose  exhortations  produced  a  general 
revolt  of  the  people  against  the  Spanish 
government.  On  the  29th  of  September 
ne  gained  possession  of  Goanaxoato, 
whence  he  marched  to  Valladolid,  which 
he  entered  on  the  20th  of  October.  Soon 
after  he  was  proclaimed  generalissimo  of 
the  Mexican  armies,  amounting  to  8,000 
men,  at  whose  head  he  proceeded  towards 
Mexico,  but  was  compelled  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy  to  retreat  After  a  series  of 
disasters  he  was  at  length  taken  prisoner 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1811,  and  was  put 
to  death  on  the  27th  of  July  that  year, 
having  previously  been  degraded  from 
the  order  of  priesthood. 

HIEROCLES,  a  Greek  writer,   sup- 
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posed  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  centuiy* 
He  wrote,  Synecdemos,  that  is,  A  travel- 
ling Companion,  which  gives  an  account 
of  Uie  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  It  was  published  by  Wesseling, 
in  his  Vetera  Romanorum  Itinera,  Amst. 
1735. 

HIEROCLES,  a  great  persecutor  of 
the  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  th« 
fourth  century,  was  at  first  president  of 
Bithynia,  and  afterwards  governor  of 
Alexandria.  Lactantius  relates,  that  at 
the  time  he  was  teaching  rhetoric  in 
Bithynia,  and  the  Christian  Church  un- 
der persecution,  Hierocles  was  one  of 
the  judges,  and  had  been  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  persecution  which  the 
Christians  suffered  under  Diodesian.  He 
composed  two  small  books,  not,  indeed, 
professedly  against  the  Christians,  lest 
ne  should  seem  to  inveigh  against  them 
as  an  enemy ;  but  insidiously  addressed  to 
them,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  advise 
them  kindly  as  a  friend.  They  were  en- 
titled, Aoyoi^iXaXi;^nff  wposXpianoMov^f 
in  which  he  insisted  upon  some  points 
in  Scripture,  which  seemed  to  hun  to 
contradict  each  other.  He  attempted 
also  to  compare  the  feigned  miracles  of 
Apollonius  Tyanseus  with  those  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  pretended  to  prove  that 
Apollonius  had  performed  even  ^eater 
wonders.  Eusebius  undertook,  in  his 
book  against  Hierocles,  to  confute  the 
latter  part  of  this  work;  but,  as  Cave 
says,  **  he  has  done  it  very  indifferently ; 
his  confutation  beinc  little  more  than  s 
bare  running  over  of  Philostratus*s  Life 
of  Apollonius."  The  remains  of  Hiero- 
des  were  collected  by  bishop  Pearson, 
and  published  in  London,  in  1654,  8vo, 
with  a  learned  dissertation  prefixed. 

HIEROCLES,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  a.d, 
450.  He  wrote  a  treatise.  On  Providence, 
of  which  Photius  has  ^given  large  ex- 
tracts, and  in  which  he  appears  to  be  an 
advocate  for  the  Eclectic  philosophy, 
labouring  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning  pro- 
vidence, the  origin  of  the  world,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  other  subjects. 
Hejpursues  the  same  method  of  philoeo- 
phixmg  in  his  book  On  Fate,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses  of 
Pythagoras,  which  is  still  extant.  Besides 
these,  there  are  large  fragments  of  other 
works  preserved  in  Stobseus,  and  gene- 
rally published  together  with  the  works 
above  mentioned.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Golden  Verses  was  published  at  Paris, 
Gr.  and  Lat  1583.    The  best  is  that  of 
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Ashton  and  Warren,  Gr.  and  Lat  Lond. 
1742.  An  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Rey.  William  Rayner, 
1797,  8vo. 

HIERON  T.  flocceeded  bis  brother 
Gelon,  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  478  b.c. 
He  was  ambitious  of  extending  his  do- 
minion, and  took  Naxus  and  Catana,  and 
having  driven  away  the  inhabitants  from 
both  towns,  he  replaced  them  by  Syra- 
cusan  and  Peloponnesian  colonists.  He 
changed  the  name  of  Catana  into  that  of 
JEtna,  and  he  himself  assumed  the  name 
of  iBtnaeus.  His  chariots  repeatedly  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  his 
success  on  those  occasions  formed  the  - 
theme  of  some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar,  who 
was  his  guest  and  friend.  Themistocles 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  games, 
because  he  had  refused  to  send  succours 
to  the  Greeks,  when  invaded  by  the 
Persiani.  .^schvlus,  Simonides,  Bacchy- 
lides,  and  £picharmu^  were  also  well 
received  at  the  court  of  Hieron,  who  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men.  He 
died  at  Catana,  467  b.c. 

HIERON  ir.,  ruler  of  Syracuse,  was 
the  son  of  Hierocles,  a  descendant  of 
Gelon.  He  distinguished  himself  in  early 
youth  by  his  brifiiant  qualities,  and  he 
served  with  distinction  under  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  in  his  Sicilian  campaigns. 
After  Pyrrhus  had  suddenly  abandoned 
Sicily,  the  Svracusan  troops,  being  in 
want  of  a  leader,  chose  Hieron,  and  the 
senate  and  citizens  ratified  the  choice, 
275  B.C.  Five  years  afterwards,  through 
the  influence  of  Leptines,  his  father-in-law, 
he  was  proclaimed  king.  Soon  after  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Appius 
Claudius,  who  next  successfully  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  264  or 
265  B.C.  Hieron  remained  faithful  to 
Rome  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and 
by  his  supplies  was  of  great  service  to 
the  Roman  armies,  especially  during  the 
long  sieges  of  Agrigentum  and  Lilyboeum. 
The  period  of  peace  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Punic  wars,  from  241 
to  218  B.C.,  was  most  glorious  for  Hieron 
and  most  prosperous  for  Syracuse,  which 
he  embelluhed  and  fortified.  When  the 
second  Punic  war  broke  out,  Hieron  con- 
tinued true  to  bis  Roman  alliance,  and 
after  the  Trasjrmenian  defeat,  he  sent  a 
fleet  to  Ostia  with  provisions  and  other 
gifts,  and  a  body  of  li^ht  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Rome.  He  died  b.c  214, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  a^e,  and 
tha  fifty 'fourth  of  his  reign,  which  was 
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rendered  illustrious   by  the    genius  of 
Archimedes. 

HIERON,  (Samuel,)  a  divine,  was  bom 
atEpping,  in  Essex,  in  1572,  and  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where 
he  immediately  became  so  popular,  that 
many  congregations,  together  with  the 
inns  of  court,  desired  to  have  him  settled 
as  their  preacher.  But  being  oflered  the 
living  of  Modbury,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
j[ift  of  Eton  college,  he  accepted  it  He 
inclined  to  Puritan  principles,  but  with  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  } 
and  he  was  particularly  zealous  against 
popery.  He  died  in  1617,  in  the  forty- 
nftn  year  of  his  a^e.  His  works  were 
published  in  1614,  m  fol.,  and  reprinted 
at  London  in  1620,  with  an  additional 
volume  edited  by  Robert  Hill,  D.D.  rector 
of  St  Bartholomew,  near  the  Exchange. 

HIERONYMUS,  grandson  of  Hieron 
II.,  and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 
Syracuse  at  the  ase  of  fifteen  (b.c.  214.) 
At  the  instance  of  his  uncle,  Andronorus, 
he  forsook  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  of 
Carthage,  and  war  being  at  last  declared 
by  Rome,  Hieronymus  took  the  field  with 
15,000  men;  but  a  conspiracy  broke  out 
among  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  murdered, 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  months. 

HIERONYMUS.     See  Jerome. 

HIERONYMUS,  a  native  of  Cardia- 
polis,  a  town  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the 
times  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Historical  Memoirs  concerning  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
wars  which  followed  the  death  of  that 
conqueror,  which  is  unfortunately  lost 
Diodorus  appears  to  have  made  use  of  it 
in  several  parts  of  his  work. — Gerrard 
Vossius^DeHistoricisGrsecis,  b.  L  ch.  xi.) 
distinguishes  Hieronymus  of  Cardiapolis 
both  horn  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  and  fi*om  Hieronymus 
the  Egyptian,  who  was  governor  of  Syria 
under  Antiochus  Soter,  and  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Phoenicia,  quoted  by  Josephus. 

HIFFERN  AN,  (Paul,)  an  author,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Dublin  in  1719,  and 
educated  for  a  popish  priest  in  Ireland 
and  in  France.  He,  however,  preferred 
the  study  of  physic,  and  for  some  time 
practised  at  Dublin ;  but  he  relinquished 
the  profession  for  the  life  of  an  author, 
and  came  to  London  in  1753.  He  re- 
commended himself  by  some  of  his  pieces 
to  the  learned  and  witty  of  the  times ; 
and  by  the  effusions  of  his  pen,  and  the 
contributions  of  his  friends,  he  contrived 
to  live.    Though  acquainted  with  Foote, 
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Qarrfek,  Ooldunith,  MurpHyi  Kelly,  and 
others,  he  yet  seldom  appeared  decently 
respectable;  and  so  great  were  his  ec- 
centricities, that  he  never  would  mention 
where  his  lodgings  were.  He  died  Jmie 
1777,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he 
had  lodged  in  one  of  the  obscure  courts 
near  St  MartinVlane.  Dr.  Hiffeman, 
as  he  was  called,  wrote  The  Ticklers,  a 
set  of  political  papers,  Dublin,  1750;  The 
Tuner,  another  political  paper,  London, 
1753 ;  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse ; 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  tragedy  from  La 
Harpe ;  and  other  trifles. 

HIGDEN,  (Ranulpb,  or  Ralph,)  the 
author  of  an  old  chronicle,  not  m  much 
estimation,  was  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Wer- 
berff's  monasteiy  in  Chester,  where  he 
died  about  1360,  at  a  very  advanced  i^e. 
His  work  is  entitled  Polychronicon ;  Dr, 
Gale  published  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  Britons  and  Saxons  amonff  his  Quin- 
decem  Scriptores,  &c.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  amon^  collectors  is  tlie  English 
translation  of  the  Polychronicon,  by  John 
de  Trevisa,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1482, 
fol.,  in  seven  books,  to  which  Caxton 
added  an  eighth.  The  Chester  Myste- 
ries, exhibited  in  that  city  in  1328,  at 
the  expense  of  the  several  trading  corpo- 
rations, have  been  ascribed  to  Higden. 

HIGFORD,  (William,)  a  polite  writer, 
was  bom  in  1580,  at  or  near  Alderton, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Corpus  Christi.  He  left,  in  MS.,  Insti- 
tution, or  Advice  to  his  Grandson,  of 
which  an  abridgment  was  published  by 
Barksdale,  in  1660,  12mo.  This  volume 
is  described  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  He 
died  in  1657. 

HIGGINS,  (Godfrey,)  an  antiquarian, 
bom  in  1771  at  Skellow  Grange,  near 
Doncaster.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  the 
author  of,  A  Letter  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
on  the  Abuses  of  the  York  Lunatic 
Asylum;  An  Address  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  on  the  Cora  Laws ; 
The  Pamphleteer ;  Horse  Sabbaticse ;  The 
Celtic  Dniids ;  Mohammed,  or  the  Illus- 
trious; An  Apology  for  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Uie  celebrated  Prophet  of 
Arabia ;  and,  Anacal^sis,  or  an  Attempt 
to  draw  aside  the  Saitic  Veil  of  Ins.  He 
died  in  1833. 

HIGGINS,  or  HIGINS,  (John,)  an 
English  divine,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
encased  in  the  instraction  of  youth  at 
Wmsnam,  and  Ilminster,  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  published,  Flosculi  of  Terence ; 
Holcot's  Dlctionaire,  and  other  school 
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books,  besides  controversial  traets  con- 
cerning Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  and 
an  edition,  in  1587,  of  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates.  The  date  of  his  death  it 
not  known :  he  was  living  in  1602. 

HIGGONS,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  Englidi 
writer,  was  bom  in  1624,  at  Westburgh, 
in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  was  rector, 
and  educated  at  StAlban's  hall,  and 
Mertcm  college,  Oxford.  He  married  the 
much  defamed  widow  of  Robert  eari  of 
Essex,  at  whose  funeral  he  pronounced 
an  Oration  1656,  afterwards  published. 
He  next  married  the  sister  of  John 
Greenvill,  earl  of  Bath,  and  in  1658  and 
1661  was  member  for  Malmesbury  and 
Windsor,  and  so  highly  were  his  services 
to  the  crown  valued,  that  he  received  a 
pension  of  500^  a  year,  besides  handsome 

f  resents,  and  the  nonour  of  knighthood, 
n  1669  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  invest 
John  George  duke  of  Saxony  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  four  years  after  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  three  vears.  He  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness, 
the  24th  of  November,  1691,  and  was 
buried  in  Winchester  cathedral,  near  his 
first  wife.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  to  the 
king,  1660 ;  The  History  of  Isoof  Bassa, 
1684 ;  The  Venetian  Triumph  translated 
into  English. 

HIGGONS,  (Bevil,)  younger  son  of 
the  preceding  by  his  second  wife,  was 
bora  in  1670,  and  educated  at  St  John's 
colleee,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  thence  to  the  Middle 
Temple*  He  wrote,  The  Generous  Con-< 
queror,  or.  The  Timely  Discovery,  a 
tragedy,  acted  at  Drary-lane,  and  pub- 
lished in  1702;  a  poem  on  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht;  Remarks  on  Buraet's  History 
of  his  own  Times;  A  View  of  English 
History,  with  Reflections  political,  &c.,  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  he 
accompanied  James  II.  in  his  exile,  and 
died  in  France  in  1735. 

HIGGS,  (Griffin,  or  Griffith,)  was  bora 
at  Stoke  Abbat,  or  South  Stoke,  near 
Henley,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1589,  and 
educated  at  Reading  school,  and  at  St. 
John's  college,  OxfoiS,  where  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  both  as  an  orator  and  a 
disputant  In  1611  he  was  elected  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  Merton  college,  and 
taking  his  master's  degree,  went  into 
holy  orders,  and  had  two  small  livings 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  college.  In 
1627  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  as  chap- 
lain to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  sjster  to 
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Charles  I.,  in  which  capacity  he  remained 
for  twelve  years.  In  1630  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Leyden,  under  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Rivet  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  promoted,  by  the 
interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  to  the  living 
of  GifPe,  near  Dover,  and  was  also  made 
chanter  of  St.  David's,  and  in  1638,  dean 
of  Lichfield,  <<  which  cathedral,"  says 
Wood,  "he  adorned  to  his  great  charge." 
When  the  church  establishment  was  over- 
thrown, he  lost  all  his  preferments,  and 
retired  to  South  Stoke,  where  he  died  in 
1659.  He  published,  Problemata  Theo- 
logica ;  and  Miscellaneee  Theses  Theolo- 
gicsB. 

HIGHMORE,  (Nathaniel,)  a  physician 
and  anatomist,  was  bom  in  1613,  at 
Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He 
took  his  degree  of  MJ).  in  1642,  and 
then  settled  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  became  eminent  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  He  was  one  of  that 
school  of  English  anatomists,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Harvey,  improved 
the  science  by  their  researches  and  rea- 
sonings, though  with  little  opportunity 
for  dusection.  He  published,  Corporis 
Humani  DisquisitoAnatomica,  foL  1651; 
the  figures  are  chiefly  copied  from  Vesa- 
lius;  The  History  of  Generation,  8vo, 
1651 ;  which  has  some  good  figures  of 
the  embryo  in  the  incuoated  egg;  he 
supports  in  it  a  notion  of  indestructible 
atoms  in  the  animal  frame,  somewhat 
resembling  the  organical  molecules  of 
Bufibn ;  he  also  attempts  to  explain  the 
cure  of  wounds  from  S3rmpathy;  £xer- 
citationes  duae:  I.  de  Passione  Hysterica; 
II.  de  Hvpochondriaca  Affectione,  1660, 
12mo :  Epistola  Responsoria  ad  T.  Willis. 
He  died  in  1685. 

HIGHMORE,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent 
painter,  bom  in  1692  in  the  parish  of  St. 
)ames,  Garlick-htthe,  London.  He  early 
ahowed  a  strong  inclination  for  painting, 
but  his  father  bound  him  as  clerk  to  an 
attomey,  and  for  a  while  he  was  with- 
drawn firom  his  favourite  pursuits.  Na- 
ture, however,  prevailed  over  parental 
authority,  and  young  Highmore,  guided 
by  his  own  genius,  and  instracted  by  such 
rules  as  he  found  in  books,  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessed artist  in  1715,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  clerkship.  As  his  reputation  in- 
creased, he  removed  from  Uie  city,  in 
1724,  to  a  house  in  Lincoln's-inn-nelds. 
He  was  employed  by  Pine,  the  engr&ver, 
in  drawine  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  on 
the  revival  of  the  order;  and  afterwards 
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he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  those  of  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Wales,  and  of  the  chief  no- 
bility. In  1732  he  visited  Holland,  and 
examined  the  noble  gallery  of  Dussel<^ 
dorf,  collected  by  Rubens,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  in  Europe;  and  in  1734 
he  made  another  excursion  to  Paris, 
where  he  saw,  by  the  favour  of  cardinal 
de  Polignac,  the  famous  group  of  thd 
court  of  Lycomedes,  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Russians  at 
Charlottenburg,  in  Prussia.  In  1744  he 
painted  a  set  of  paintings  on  The  History 
of  Pamela,  just  published,  and  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  author,  Samuel 
Richardson.  In  1 753,  at  the  institution 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  one  of  the  professors,  and  he  de- 
served the  honour,  not  only  as  an  artist, 
but  as  an  elegant  writer.  In  the  following 
year  he  published.  An  Examination  uf 
Rubens'  two  paintings  in  the  Banqueting 
House.  His  other  writing  are,  nractice 
of  Perspective  on  the  Principles  of  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor;  Essays,  moral,  religious, 
&c.,  with  a  translation  of  Browne's  Latin 

S>em  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and 
bservations  on  Dodwell's  Christianity 
not  founded  on  Argument.  His  paintings 
during  a  practice  of  forty-six  years  are 
numerous,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Hagar  and  Ishmael,  now  in  the  Found- 
ling Hospital ;  The  Good  Samaritan ;  The 
Finding  of  Moses ;  The  Harlowe  Family, 
from  Clarissa;  The  Graces  unveiling 
Nature,  from  Rubens,  &c  An  even 
temper,  and  a  most  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, lent  their  aid  to  support  aconstitution 
naturally  strong  and  vigorous,  and  he 
lived  to  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  died 
in  1780,  and  was  buried  in  the  south 
aisle  of  Canterbury  cathedraL 

HILARION,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  tiie  first  institutor  of  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  Palestine,  was  bom 
at  Tabatha,  orThabate,  a  little  town  near 
Gaza,  about  a.d.  291.  His  parents,  who 
were  Papuans,  having  sent  him  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Alexandria,  he  there  be- 
came a  convert  tb  the  Christian  religion. 
The  hieh  praises  which  he  heard  inces- 
santly bestowed  on  St  Anthony,  who  had 
lately  instituted  the  monastic  life  in  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  inspired  him  with  an 
ardent  desire  of  following  his  example. 
With  this  design  he  sought  him  out  in 
his  solitude,  and  was  initiated  by  him  in 
the  principles  and  discipline  of  his  insti- 
tution. Afterwards  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and,  finding  his  parents 
dead,    he   distributed  all  his    property 
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among  the  poor,  and  withdrew  into  a 
desert,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  soli- 
tude and  devotion.  The  number  of  his 
disciples  soon  became  very  great,  and  he 
distributed  them  into  different  establish- 
ments throughout  Palestine  and  Syria, 
over  which  he  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence, visiting  each  of  them  at  least 
once  every  year.  Afterwards  he  visited 
tlie  islands  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  died  in  371,  when  he 
had  completed  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  There  is  a  life  of  Hilarion  by 
Jerome. 

HILARY,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  was  bom  in  France,  of  noble 
and  opulent  parents,  about  401 .  Having 
been  persuaded  b}^  his  relation  Hono- 
ratus,  abbot  of  Lerins,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  religious  life,  he  sold  his  patri- 
monial estate,  distributed  the  money 
arising  from  it  among  the  poor,  and  en- 
tered mto  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  where 
he  applied  with  diligence  to  theological 
studies.  When,  in  426,  Honoratus  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Aries,  Hilarv 
accompanied  him  to  that  city;  but  his 
love  of  retirement  soon  recalled  him  to 
Lerins.  In  429  he  returned  to  Aries, 
to  dose  the  eyes  of  his  kinsman;  and 
after  his  death,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor.  He  maintained 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands, 
and  applied  the  profits  of  his  see,  and  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  to  works  of  bene- 
volence and  charity.  He  was  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  preacher,  and  boldly  re- 
buked the  vices  of  the  great.  He  was 
also  a  strict  promoter  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  opposed 
the  interference  of  the  papal  power.  By 
the  exercise  of  this  spirit  ne  brought 
upon  himself  the  resentment  of  pope  Leo, 
who  had  reinstated  Celidonius,  oishop  of 
Vesontio  (Besan9on)  who  had  been  de- 
posed from  his  office  by  a  council,  at 
which  Hilary  presided.  Hilary  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  laborious 
dischai^e  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  austerities,  which 
wore  out  his  constitution,  and  hastened 
his  death  in  449,  when  he  was  about 
forty-eight  years  of  age.  In  439  he  pre- 
sided at  the  council  of  Riez ;  and  in  441 
at  that  of  Orleans.  The  only  genuine 
writings  of  his  still  extant  are.  The  Life 
of  St  Honoratus,  his  predecessor;  An 
Heroical  Poem  on  the  Beginning  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  and  a  short  Letter  to 
Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons ;  which  are 
inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Biblioth.  Patr. 
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HILARY,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  sur^ 
named  The  Deacon,  b  frequently  men* 
tioned  by  Jerome  as  a  rigid  Luciferian, 
a  sect  which  derived  its  name  from  Lucifer, 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  on  account  of  the 
absolution  that  had  been  granted  to  those 
Catholics  who  had  become  Arians  during 
the  reign  of  Constantius.  Hilarius  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  Arians 
and  all  other  heretics  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized again  when  they  were  converted  tA 
the  orthodox  faith.  He  is  generally  sup-  ^ 
posed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  thirteen  of.  St.  Paul'a 
Epistles,  which  is  usually  printed  with 
the  works  of  St  Ambrose ;  and  also  of 
Quaestiones  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  usually  joined  with  St.  AugQ»* 
tine's  works. 

HILARY,  or  HILARIUS,  (St) 
bom  at  Poitiers,  was  made  bishop  of  that 
place  about  a.d.  354.  He  took  an  ac^ve 
part  against  the  Arians  during  the  reign 
of  Constanthis,  who  banished  him  to 
Phrygia,  shortly  after  he  had  been  elected 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  on  account  of  his  de- 
fence of  Athanasius,  in  the  council  of 
Beziers,  against  Saturninus,  bishop  of 
Aries.  In  359  he  boldly  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Arian 
bishops  at  the  council  of  Seleucia.  He 
abo  wrote  an  invective  against  Constan- 
tius, in  which  he  denounced  him  as  Anti* 
christ;  and  when  Auxentius  was  ap- 
Dointed  bishop  of  Milan  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  m  364,  Hilary  presented  a 
petition  to  the  latter,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced Auxentius  as  a  heretic  He 
died  in  367.  The  most  important  of 
Hilary's  works  are.  Twelve  Books  con- 
cerning the  Trinity ;  A  Treatise  on  Sy- 
nods; Three  Discourses  addressed  to 
Constantius,  on  the  Arian  Controversy ; 
A  Commentary  on  St  Matthew ;  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms ;  (these  commen- 
taries are  entirely  taken  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Origen  and  Augustine;)  A 
Book  of  Fragments.  He  maintained, 
among  other  erroneous  tenets,  that  Christ 
expenenced  no  pain  at  his  crucifixion, 
and  that  the  souls  of  men  are  material. 
His  works  have  been  published  by 
Mirseus,  Paris,  1544  ;  Erasmus,  Basle, 
1523,  reprinted  1526,  1535,  1550,  1570; 
Oillot,  Paris,  1572,  1605,  1631,  1652; 
by  the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1693;  the 
Marquis  de  Maffei,  Verona,  1730;  and 
Oberthtir,  4  vols,  8vo,  1781-88.  ^ 

HILARY,  or  HILARIUS,  pope,  was 
bom  in  Sardinia,  and  succeeded  Leo  I., 
or  the  Great,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  ia 
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462.  He  bad  been  sent  by  Leo  as 
legate,  a.d.  449,  to  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
where  he  took  part  with  Flavianus,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  against  the  Euty- 
chians.  He  interfered  m  the  election 
and  consecration  of  bishops  by  their 
metropolitans  in  France  ana  Spain,  and 
he  justified  his  interference  by  alleging 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  I^me 
over  all  the  sees  of  the  West,  a  pre-emi- 
-  nence  which  he  however  acknowledged, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  to  be  derived  from 
the  emperor's  favour.  He  died  at  Rome, 
A.D.  467,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simplicius. 
HILDEBERT,  bishop  of  Mans,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Tours,  was  born 
at  Lavardin.  Though  according  to  Bayle 
he  was  accused  by  Y  vo,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
of  licentiousness  and  intemperance  before 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Church,  yet  he 
became  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments 
for  pie^  and  learning.  He  wrote  in 
terms  of  great  severity  against  the  vices 
and  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  also  composed  a  Description  of  Rome 
in  Latin  verse.  He  died  before  the  mid* 
die  of  the  twelfth  century. 

HILDEBRAND,  pope.   See  Greoort 

vn. 

HILDEBRAND,  (Joachim,)  alearned 
Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  in  Walcken- 
ried,  in  Saxony,  in  1623,  and  educated 
at  Northausen,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Helm- 
stadty  at  which  last- mentioned  university 
he  was,  in  1648,  appointed  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities. In  1651  he  was  nominated  pro- 
lessor  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history 
at  WolfenbutUe ;  and  in  1662  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  at  Zell, 
wnere  he  died  in  1691.  He  wrote,  De 
priscae  et  primitives  Ecclesiss  sacris  pub- 
licis,  Templis  et  Diebus  Festis ;  De  Pre- 
eibufl  Veterum  Christianorum ;  Rituale 
Orantium;  Arsbenemoriendi;  DeNup- 
tiis  Veterum  Christianorum;  Theologia 
Doj^matica;  Sacra  publica  Veteris  £c- 
clesise ;  De  Hierarchii. 

HILDEGARDE,  a  female  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Spanheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1098. 
When  very  young  she  was  dedicated  to 
the  religious  life,  and  in  process  of  time 
was  chosen  abbess  of  St  Rupert's  Mount, 
near  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine,  where  she 
acouired  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity, 
and  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophetess. 
Her  pretensions  were  adapted  to  the  dark 
and  superstitious  a^e  in  which  she  lived, 
and  occasioned  an  immense  resort  to  her 
of  credulous  persons  of  all  ranks,  who 
consulted  her  as  an  oracle.  She  died  in 
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1180.  She  wrote,  Scims,  sen  Vislonum 
sive  Revelationum,  Lib.  III.;  Vita  S. 
Roberti  Confessoris  Bingiorum  Duels; 
Epistolse  XXXVIII. ;  Qusestiones  Vance 
in  Script  Sac.  &c ;  and,  Ezpositio  Re- 
gulss  S.  Benedicti. 

HILDERSHAM,  (Arthur^  a  learned 
Puritan  divine,  was  bom  at  Stechwortht 
in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1563,  and  educated 
at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge.  His  pa- 
rents were  zealous  Papists,  but  dunng 
his  abode  at  the  university,  he  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  was  disinherited  by  his  father.  He 
soon,  however,  obtained  a  liberal  patron 
in  his  relation,  Henry  earl  of  HuntingdoUi 
lord  president  of  the  north,  who  sent  him 
back  to  the  university,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave,  and  generously  supported 
him.  In  1586  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Trinity  hall,  by  the  influence  of  lord 
Burleigh,  chancellor  of  the  imiversity. 
In  1593  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zonchf  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  re- 
mained the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
1631.  He  wrote,  Lectures  on  John  i v., 
1628, fol.,  and  CLII.  Lectures  on  Psalm  li., 
1635,  fol.  In  these  works  he  evinces  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  his  aversion  to  sectarianism 
and  popery.  He  was  particularly  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Brownists,  or  first  Inde- 
pendents. He  also  wrote,  Lectures  on 
Psalm  xxxiv.,  1632,  4to;  and,  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  left  in 
MS.  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole  Bible, 
from  which  was  extracted  a  paraphrase 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  printed,  1672, 
in  12mo. — His  son,  Samuel,  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity  from  the  living  of 
West  Felton,  in  Shropshire,  and  dieS  in 
1674.  He  was  editor  of  his  father's 
Lectures. 

HILDESLEY,  (Mark,)  an  excellent 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1698,  at  Murston, 
near  Sittingbourae,  in  Kent,  of  which 
his  father  was  rector,  and  educated  at  the 
Charter  House,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1722;  in 
1723  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to 
lord  Cobham ;  and  in  1725  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  preacher  at  Whitehall,  by  Dr. 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London.  In  1731  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage 
of  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire;  and  in  1735 
he  succeeded  to  the  neighbouring  rectory 
of  Hoi  well,  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
where  for  twenty  years  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  important  function  with 
a  tmly  primitive  fidelity,   not  only  by 
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frequent  public  preaching,  but  by  private 
visiting,  exhortation,  andcatechixing,  dis- 
tributing religious  books,  &c.  At  length 
his  exemplary  conduct  became  known  to 
the  duke  of  Athol,  lord  and  patron  of  the 
bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  justly 
considered  him  as  a  proper  person  to 
aucceed  the  excellent  bishop  Wilson,  who 
died  in  1755.  In  1767  he  was  presented 
by  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  the  master- 
ship of  Sherbum  Hospital ;  and  he  had 
also  a  prebend  of  Lincoln.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  various  duties  of  his  epi- 
scopal charge  with  great  assiduity,  and 
undertook  to  execute  the  arduous  task 
of  getting  the  Holy  Scriptures  translated 
into  the  Manks  langua^,  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
This  had  been  already  begun  by  bishop 
Wilson,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  the  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew.  This  important  task  lay  so 
near  his  heart,  that  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  "  he  only  wished  to  live  to  see  it 
finished."  And  his  wish  was  accom- 
plished; he  lived  to  see  the  work  com- 
pleted, in  consequence  of  a  successful 
application  made  to  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  who  in  the 
most  liberal  manner  espoused  the  cause. 
At  first,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Society,  he  printed  only  the  New 
Testament;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
translated,  under  his  direction,  by  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese;  The  Christian 
Monitor;  Mr.  Lewis's  Exposition  of  the 
Catechism ;  and  bishop  Wilson's  Form  of 
Prayer,  for  the  use  of  the  Herring-fishery. 
But  the  benefactions  so  far  exceeded  their 
expectation,  that  about  1766  they  were 
encouraged  to  set  on  foot  a  Manks  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  1772,  bishop  Hildesley  re- 
ceived the  last  part  of  tiie  translation,  so 
long  the  object  of  his  ardent  prayers; 
upon  which  occasion,  according  to  his 
own  repeated  promise,  he  very  emphati- 
cally sang  '*Nunc,  Domine,  dimittis,"  in  the 
presenceof  his  congratulating  family.  The 
following  day,  being  Sunday,  he  officiated 
in  his  own  chapel,  and  preached  "  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,"  which  sub- 

i'ect  he  repeated  in  private  exhortation  to 
is  family  in  the  evening.    The  next  day 
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he  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  December  foUowmg  he 
died,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  Bishop  Hildesley  is  known  as  an 
author  only  of  a  small  tract,  which  he  pub- 
lished without  his  name,  entitled.  Plain 
Instructions  for  young  Persons  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in 
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six  conferences,  between  a  minister  and 
his  disciple,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
isle  and  diocese  of  Man,  by  a  resident 
clergyman,  in  two  parts,  1762  and  1767. 

HILDUIN,  a  celebrated  abbot  of 
St  Denys,  in  France,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, in  tiie  reigns  of  Louis  le  D6bon- 
naire,  and  of  Lotbaire  his  son.  He  was 
the  first  who  confounded  St  Denys,  or 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Paris,  with  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  in  his  life  of  St 
Dionysius,  entitled,  Areopagitica,  Paris, 
1565, 8vo,  which  is  replete  with  fabulous 
absurdities.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
838,  or  842. 

HILL,  (William,)  was  bom  in  1619, 
at  CudwoTtb,  in  Warwickshire,  and  edu- 
cated atMerton  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elected  probationer-fellow  in 
1639,  and  afterwards  bachelor-fellow,  and 
thence  was  promoted  to  a  free-school  at 
Sutton  Colfield,  which  he  brought  into 
considerable  credit  He  then  removed 
to  London,  and  practised  physic.  After 
this  he  removed  to  Dublin,  and  became 
head  master  of  the  great  school  of  St 
Patrick's,  obtained  the  living  of  Finglasa, 
and  was  created  D.D,  by  the  university 
of  DubUn.  He  died  in  1667.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
entitled,  Dionisii  Orbis  Descriptio,  An*' 
notationibus  Eustathii,  et  Hen.  Stepheni, 
nee  non  Gul.  Hill  Commentario  critico  et 
geographico,  ac  Tabulis  illustrata,  Lond. 
1658,  8vo,  reprinted  1659,  1663,  1678, 
1688. 

HILL,  (Joseph,)  an  English  divine 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  in  1625  at 
Bromley,  near  Leeds,  where  his  father 
was  a  Puritan  preacher.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1649  was  chosen  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  where  he  became  a  favourite 
tutor.  In  1660  he  kept  the  act  for  Uie 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and,  having 
declared  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  non- 
conformity, his  fellow-colleeians  erased 
his  name  from  their  books,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  retire  without  sufiering  a 
formid  ejectment.  He  then  retired  to 
London,  and  preached  for  a  while  at  the 
church  of  AUhallows  Barking,  but  in 
1663  went  abroad,  and,  after  vbitins 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  passed 
three  years  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 
In  1667  he  was  invited  to  be  minister  of 
the  English  church  at  Middleburgh,  in 
Zealand,  where  he  continued  till  1673, 
when  his  too  late  publishing  his  Defence 
of  the  Zealander'a  Choice  occasioned  the 
governors  of  that  province  to  order  him 
to  leave  the  place.    On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
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land,  however,  he  waited  upon  Charles  1 1,, 
who  rewarded  him  for  writing  that  book 
with  a  sinecure  of  80/.  He  then  accepted 
ftn  invitation  to  the  English  church  at 
Rotterdam,  where  he  exercised  the  office 
of  pastor  until  his  death,  Nov.  5,  1707. 
He  is  remembered  as  the  editor  of  Schre- 
▼elius*s  Lexicon  (1676),  which  he  aug- 
mented with  8,000  words,  and  purged  of 
Dearly  as  many  errors.  He  wrote  abo. 
Dissertations  on  the  Antiquity  of  Temples 
and  Churches. 

HILL,  (Abraham,)  a  learned  English 
gentleman,  bom  in  London  in  1633.  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
languages,  and  was  considered  as  one  of 
very  superior  literary  attainments.  In 
1659,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
an  opulent  merchant,  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  an  ample  fortune,  and  that  he 
might,  with  more,  ease,  prosecute  his 
studies,  he  hired  chambers  in  Gresham 
college,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  learned  men,  and  of  pur- 
suing natural  philosophy,  to  which  he 
was  much  attacned.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  encouragers  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  on  its  firs|  institution  became  a  fellow, 
and  in   1663   treasurer.      His  political 

Srinciples  obstmcted  his  advancement 
uring  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and 
James  II.,  but  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III.  he  was  called  to  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Trade.  When  Dr.  Tillotson  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1691,  he  prevailed  on  Mr.  Hill  to  take 
on  him  the  office  of  his  comptroller.  On 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  retired 
to  his  seat  of  8t.  John's  in  Sutton,  at 
Hone,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  he 
died  in  1721.  A  volume  of  his  Familiar 
Letters  was  published  in  1767. 

HILL,  (Aaron,)  a  poet,  was  born  in 
1685  in  fieaufort-buildings,  in  the  Strand, 
London,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School;  but  the  ruin  of  his  father,  by 
mismanagement,  left  him  in  1669  in  dis- 
tressful circumstances.  The  next  year 
he  determined  to  go  to  Constantinople, 
to  see  his  relation,  lord  Facet,  the  English 
Ambassador  there.  By  that  nobleman's 
friendship  young  HiU  was  enabled  to 
travel  over  Egypt,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  East  Some  time  after  he  accom- 
panied Sir  William  W.entworth  in  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  was  absent  for  three 
years.  On  his  return  he  published  his 
CamiUus,  a  poem  on  lord  Peterborough, 
the  general  in  Spain ;  and  about  £at 
time  (1709),  being  made  mana^  of 
Dmry-lane  theatre,  he  wrote  his  first 
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tragedy,  Elfrida,  or  the  Fair  Inconstant^ 
finished  at  the  request  of  Booth  in  little 
more  than  a  week.  In  1710  he  was 
master  of  the  Opera  House,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  and  wrote  the  opera  of  Rinaldo,. 
the  first  piece  set  to  music  by  Handel 
after  his  arrival  in  England.  A  quarrel^ 
however,  with  the  lord-chamberlain  put 
a  speedy  end  to  his  theatrical  career,  and 
in  1715  he  undertook  to  extract  from  the 
beech-nut  an  oil  as  sweet  as  that  of 
olives ;  but  though  he  obtained  a  patent^ 
and  promised  an  annual  million  to  the 
nation,  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  He 
therefore  again  wrote  for  the  stage,  The 
Fatal  Vision,  or  The  Fall  of  Siam ;  and 
in  1718  he  published  The  Northern  Star, 
a  poem  on  the  czar  Peter,  which  was 
some  time  after  handsomely  rewarded 
with  a  gold  medal  from  the  empress 
Catharine.  In  1728  he  engaged  in  a 
contract  to  supply  the  navy  wiUi  timber 
firom  Scotland ;  out  his  schemes,  like  the 
former,  proved  abortive ;  and  after  travel* 
ling  into  the  north  of  Scotland  he  retired 
to  York,  where  he  published  The  Progress 
of  Wit,  against  Pope's  Dunciad.  In  173& 
he  settled  at  Plaistow,  in  Essex,  where 
he  died  in  1750.  Four  volumes  of  hi* 
poems  were  published  after  his  death,  ia 
which  are  his  dramatic  pieces,  Zara, 
Alzira,  tragedies  adapted  trom  Voltaire, 
and  introduced  at  Drury-lane,  by  Gar<* 
rick.  In  1709,  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  he  published,  A  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  compiled  fh>m  materials 
collected  at  the  Turkish  court. 

HILL,  (Robert,)  an  extraordinary 
character,  bom  in  1699  at  Miswell,  near 
Tring,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  bred  a 
tailor  and  stay-maker;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  his  obscunty  and  poverty,  he  aspired 
after  fame,  ana,  by  great  labour  and  per-> 
severance,  he  made  himself  a  penect 
master  of  several  languages  by  books 
only*  He  became  known  to  the  public 
by  means  of  Mr.  Spence,  who,  in  1757, 

Sublished  a  comparison  between  him  and 
lagliabecchi,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  subscription  in  his  favour.  He  was 
seven  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  fourteen  in  learning  Greek; 
but  he  made  himself  master  of  Hebrew 
in  a  little  time.  He  wrote.  Remarks  on 
Berkeley's  Essay  on  Spirit;  The  Character 
of  a  Jew ;  Criticisms  on  Job.  He  died 
in  1777. 

HILL,  (Sir  John,)  an  indefatigable 
writer,  bom  in  1716  at  Spalding,  or 
Peterborough.  He  was  bred  an  apothe- 
cary, and  for  some  time  practised  in 
St.  MartinVlane,  Westminster;  but  an 
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•ftriy  nuurriace  aceompanied  with  no  for- 
tune obliged  him  to  apply  to  other  re- 
■oorcet  besides  the  medical  profession. 
As  he  knew  somethinff  of  botany,  he 
tamed  his  thoughts  to  wat  science ;  but, 
thouffh  patroaiMd  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond  and  lord  Petre,  he  found  the  auceesi 
of  his  project  inadequate  to  his  expecta- 
tions. In  1746  he  published  by  sub- 
scription a  translation  of  Theophrastus' 
treatise  On  Gems.  He  was  yery  desirous 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  but  beine  rejected,  on  account  of 
his  equivocal  character,  hepublished  in 
revenge  a  Review  of  the  Works  of  the 
Royal  Society,  4to,  1751,  in  ridicule  of 
that  body,  which  sealed  his  exclusion 
fVom  it  for  ever.  No  doubt  subjects 
enough  for  satire  mi^ht  be  found  in  their 
voluminous  Transactions;  but  the  Review 
is  said  to  have  shown  as  much  unfair- 
ness as  ingenuity.  He  ihen  began  to 
compile  a  General  Natural  History,  in 
3  vols,  fol.;  and  next  undertook,  with 
G.  L.  Scott,  a  Supplement  to  Chambers's 
Dictionary.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
publicatioH  of  the  British  Magaxine,  and 
of  The  Inspector,  a  periodical  pamphlet, 
which  he  rendered  palatable  to  the  public 
by  the  little  anecdotes,  the  private  seandal, 
and  the  public  intrigues,  with  which  his 
attendance  at  different  places  of  general 
amusement  made  him  acquainted.  Suc- 
cess now  rendered  him  vain,  and,  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university 
of  St  Andrew's,  he  assumed  the  character, 
the  dress,  and  the  equipage,  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  As  his  publications  were  numer- 
ous, he  acquired  a  large  income ;  but  he 
gradually  simk  in  the  public  estimation. 
From  a  writer  he  became  an  empiric, 
and  by  the  preparation  of  ihe  essence  of 
waterdock,  of  tincture  of  valerian,  of  the 
pectoral  balsam  of  honey,  and  other 
simple  medicines,  he  procured  a  com- 

Estence.  The  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
ute  also  was  extended  to  him,  and 
under  the  encouragement  of  that  noble- 
man he  undertook  that  magnificent  and 
voluminous  work,  The  Vegetable  System, 
1759—1775,  26  vols,  foL,  with  1,600 
plates,  pubUshed  at  38  guineas  plain, 
and  160  guineas  coloured.  On  present- 
ing a  copy  of  it  and  of  some  of  his 
pther  works  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  he 
was  in  return  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Sir  John.  His  work,  entitled.  Consti- 
tution of  Timber  from  its  Earlv  Growth, 
fbl,  1770,  was  highly  praised  bv  Haller. 
He  died  in  1775.  His  novels,  filled 
with  personal  abuse  on  the  well4nown 
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characters  of  those  timea,  possess 'littk 
merit;  his  three  dramatic  pieces,  Or- 
pheus, The  Critical  Minute,  and  The  Rout, 
rise  not  above  mediocrity;  but  his  Easayss 
and  some  of  his  philosophical  treatises, 
are  entitled  to  greater  praise.  By  his 
dispute  with  Garrick  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  severe  reflections  of  that  keen 
satirist. 

HILL,  (George,)  a  divine  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  was  bm  at  St,  Andrew's  19 
1748,  and  educated  at  the  university 
there,  where  he  obtained  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship in  the  college  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  afterwards  that  of  divinity.  He  next 
became  principal  of  St  Mary's  collie, 
chaplain  to  the  king  for  Scotland,  uid 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
He  died  in  1320.  He  published,  a  volume 
of  Sermons;  Theological  Institutes ;  and 
Lectures  upon  the  (Md  Testament. 

HILL,  (Rowland,  lord,)  a  distinguished 
general,  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1772,  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
His  first  commission  was  an  ensigncpr  in 
the  38th  regiment;  and  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  with  the  view  of  im^ 
proving  his  military  knowledge,  he  waa 
placed  for  a  year  at  an  academy  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  then  accompanied  his  elder 
bromer  in  a  tour  through  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland*  He  afterwurda 
served  at  Toulon  under  the  three  succes- 
sive generals  commanding  there— lord 
Mulgrave,  general  O'Hara,  and  Snr  David 
Dundas;  and  was  deputed  by  the  last- 
mentioned  officer  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
despatches  to  England  relating  to  the 
evacuation  of  Toulon  by  the  British.  His 
conduct  at  Toulon  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  lord  Lvnedoch,  who  made 
him  the  offer  of  purcnasmg  a  mijontir  in 
the  90th ;  this  step  was  soon  followed  by 
promotloB  to  a  ueutenantrcolonelcy  in 
the  same  regiment  He  went  through 
arduous  duty  with  the  90th  at  Gibraltar 
and  other  places,  and  had  his  fiill  share 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  After  the 
return  of  the  troops  from  Egypt  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  on  the  Lrish 
Staff,  and  in  Uie  summer  of  1808  he  em- 
barked with  his  brigade  at  Cove  to  join 
the  army  in  the  Peninsula.  During  the. 
whole  of  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  and 
retreat,  ^neral  Hill  continued  inde- 
fistieable  m  his  exertions,  and  was  esta- 
blished wiih  a  corjpa  of  reserve,  to  protect 
the  embarkation  of  the  arm^at  Coninna, 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1809,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  3d  garrison  battalion,  and  about 
the  same  period  he  became  possessed  of 
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Hardwicke  Orange,  in  Shropshire,  left 
him  by  hit  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart 
He  wai  soon  after  appointed  to  take  com- 
-fnand  of  the  troopi  ordered  from  Ireland 
for  the  second  expedition  to  the  Penin- 
sala,  whence,  in  1811,  he  was  compelled 
to  come  to  England  on  account  of  a 
■erere  illness.  He  soon  returned,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  of  Anoyo  de 
Molinos  (1812),  so  highly  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  receiyed  the  tlutnks  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  9dth.  The  prince 
reffent  also  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  him 

Sovemor  of  Blackness  Castle.  On  the 
issolution  of  Parliament,  in  1812,  he 
was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Shrews- 
bury. In  1814  the  inhabitants  of  Shrop* 
shire  erected  at  Shrewsbunr  a  magnificent 
column  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  to  his 
lordship.  In  May,  the  same  year,  he 
was  created  Baron  of  Almarez  and  of 
Hawkstone,  and  an  annuity  of  2,000/. 
per  annum  was  roted  to  him  by  Parlia- 
ment In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  take 
commend  of  an  expedition  against  Ame- 
rica. Happily,  howeyer,  uie  negotia- 
tions with  that  power  terminated  with 
the  signature  of  peace ;  and  on  the  return 
of  Buonaparte  irom  Elba,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1815,  and  his  re-ascendancy  in 
France,  lord  Hill  was  offered  a  command 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  nresent  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  whicn  his  ser- 
vices litm  imj^rtant  and  conspicuous. 
The  following  yictories  are  enumerated  on 
lord  Hill's  monumental  column,  erected 
near  the  town  of  Shrewsbury : — Roli9a, 
Vimiera,  Corunna,  Donro,  Talayera, 
Busaco,  Arroyo  de  Melinos,  Almares, 
Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Niyelle,  Niye,  Hil- 
lette,  Orthex,  Aire,  Tarbes,  Toulouse,  and 
Waterloo.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
BoorboB  fiunily  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  and  remained 
there  till  the  eyaeuation  of  the  country 
by  the  allied  armies..  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  the  general  eommanding-in- 
ehtef  of  the  army,  which  post  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  under  seyend  ministries. 
The  lanrds  which  were  won  by  lord  Hill 
were  solely  attributable  to  his  generalship 
and  extraordinary  skill  in  directing  the 
energies  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand :— "  With  Hill,''  it  was  usually  ob- 
■eryed  by  the  soldiery,  **  both  life  and 
victory  may  be  ours."  The  Soldier's 
Friend  was  hb  acknowledged  title.  On 
rttijpiing  *Kf  offioe  of  general  command- 
ing-in-obief,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
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of  a  yiscount,  September  3,  1842.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  December  in  the 
same  year. 

HILL,  (Sir  Richard,)  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  was  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
of  Hawkestone,  Salop,  the  first  baronet 
of  the  family,  and  was  born  there  in  1733. 
He  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
School ;  whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.  A.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and 
on  his  return  he  distinguished  nimself 
by  his  attachment  to  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  which  he  strikingly  displayed 
In  1768,  on  the  expulsion  of  six  young 
men  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  whose 
conduct  and  principles  were  then  deemed 
fanatical.  On  that  occasion  he  attacked 
the  authorities^  there  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, Pietas  *  Oxoniensis,  wnich  was 
answered  by  the  public  orator  of  the 
university,  £)r.  Nowell,  upon  whom  his 
antagonist  retorted  with  much  asperity. 
He  next  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  and  others  of  the  Armi- 
nian  Methodist  leaders,  in  defence  of 
Calvinism.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Salop.  He  became  so 
noted  for  his  frequent  quaint  application 
of  the  facts  and  language  of  the  Bible, 
that  he  was  called  the  Scriptural  Kille- 
grew.  In  1798  he  published  a  vindica- 
tion of  Calvinism,  against  Daubeney's 
Guide  to  the  Church;  and  in  1804, 
remarks  of  a  similar  tendency  against 
one  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  charges. 
He  sometimes  preached  in  dissenting 
chapels,  and  built  one  of  his  own  at 
Hawkestone.    He  died  m  1808. 

HILL,  ^Rowland,)  a  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  Whitefield,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  l>om  at  Hawke- 
stone, the  family  mansion,  near  Shrews- 
bury, in  1744.  and  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Sl  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  author  of  the  Plea  for  Religion 
and  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  was  or^ 
dained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  That  was  the  higrhest 
step,  however,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  attain  in  the  Established  Church.  At 
this  time  the  celebrated  George  White- 
field  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity ; 
but  the  impaired  state  of  his  health  soon 
afterwards  induced  him  to  take  repeated 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic;  and,  in 
1770,  he  ended  his  days  in  America. 
Mr.  Hill  had  already  preached  in  his 
chapels,  espoused  his  cause,  and  defended 
his  character,  through  the  medium  of  the 
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press,  and  shown  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  Calvinistic  Methodism. 
Fpr  about  twelve  years  after  Whitefield's 
death,  he  prosecuted  his  favourite  plan 
of  itinerancy,  preaching  wherever  he 
could  gain  an  audience ;  resuming,  at 
stated  periods,  the  services  of  the  London 
and  Bristol  Tabernacles.  He  preached 
in  the  streets,  on  the  quays  (of  Bristol), 
and  at  Kingswood,  among  the  colliers, 
and  through  the  several  neighbouring 
counties  of  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
ill  Gloucestershire,  where  a  congregation 
was  established  at  Wotton-under-edge. 
He  there  built  a  Tabernacle,  and  attached 
to  it  a  dwelling-house,  which  he  always 
afterwards  continued  to  occupy  as  the 
centre  of  hb  retreat  and  excursions  when 
in  the  country.  In  1780  his  father  died, 
and  he  soon  after  projected  the  building 
of  Surrey  Chapel,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1782,  and  it  was  opened  for 
public  worship  on  Whit-Sunday,  June 
the  8th,  1783.  From  this  time  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  an  interval  of  fifty 
years,  he  continued  to  pass  the  winter 
half  of  the  year  in  town,  preaching 
statedly  at  Surrey  Chapel,  and  supplying 
the  pulpit,  the  other  months,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  popular  ministers  from  the  country, 
mostly  of  the  nonconformist  class  of 
Psedobaptists.  In  1784  he  married  Mary 
Tudway,  sister  of  Gement  Tudway,  M.r. 
for  Wells,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  and 
who  died  in  1830.  In  July  1798,  after 
having  travelled  through  the  greater  part 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  taken  a 
journey  to  Ireland,  he  visited  Scotland, 
where  he  preached  frequently  to  crowded 
audiences.  But  his  conduct  was  regarded 
with  displeasure  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  that  country,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  judged  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  Pastoral  Admonition, 
which  was  followed  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod,  against  pro- 
miscuous hearing,  and  lay-preachers, 
warning  all  persons  under  tneir  inspec- 
tion against  offending  in  these  respects. 
He  died  in  April  1833,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  published. 
Warning  to  Professors ;  Spiritual  Charac- 
teristics; Village  Dialogues;  Imposture 
detected  and  the  Dead  vindicated,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend,    containing    some 

fen  tie  Strictures  on  the  false  and  libellous 
larangue  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  upon  his  laying  the  first  Stone 
of  his  new  Dissenting  Meeting-house, 
near  the  City-road,  1777;  Answer  to 
J.  Wesley's  Remarks  upon  the  Defence 
of  the  Cliaracter  of  Whitefield  and  others, 
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1778;  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  James  Roquet,  of  Bristol,  1778; 
Expostulatory  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Tattersall,  A.M.,  in  which  the  bad  Ten- 
dency of  the  Admission  of  Stage  Amuae- 
ments  is  seriously  considered,  1795 ;  Apo- 
logy for  Sunday  Schools,  1 801 ;  Cow-pock 
Inoculation  vindicated  and  recommended 
from  Matters  of  Fact,  1 806 ;  Investigation 
of  the  Nature  and  Efifects  of  Parochial 
Assessments  being  charged  on  Places 
of  religious  Worship,  1811;  and  Letter 
on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  1813. 
HILL,  (Sir  Thomas  Noel,)  a  younger 
brother  of  lord  Hill,  was  bom  m  1784, 
and  entered  the  army  in  1801,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  as  a  comet  in  the  10th  hus- 
sars. In  1805  he  purchased  a  troop  in 
the  same  re^ment,  and  in  1806  he  ex- 
changed to  tne  53d  foot.  After  doing 
duty  for  some  time  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  aide-de-camp,  he  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Portugal  in  that  capacity 
in  1808,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  and  throughout  the  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  army,  to  the  battle  of 
Corunna.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  1st  Portuguese 
regiment.  He  had  now  attained  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  Portuguese  army ;  and 
his  services  being  no  longer  required 
there,  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in 
the  1st  regiment  of  guards,  and  created 
K.C.B.  For  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  was  still  further  rewarded; 
and  he  retained  his  appointment  on  the 
stafiT  until  the  return  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  1818.  In  1825  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  in 
1827  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
in  Canada,  where  he  remained  tiU  1830u 
He  died  in  1832. 

HILLEL,  the  elder,  suraamed  Has* 
saken,  was  bom  at  Babylon,  of  poor 
parents,  b.c.  112.  After  residing  forty 
years  in  Babylon,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  law.  Shemaiah  and  Abda* 
lion  were  at  that  time  eminent  doctors  in 
Jerusalem.  By  unwearied  perseverance 
Hillel  acquired  a  profound  knowied^ 
of  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  law;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  reputation 
^adually  rose  to  such  a  height,  tha^ 
in  his  eightieth  year,  he  became  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  arranged  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  traditionary  law  under  six 
general  classes,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  digest  of  the  Jewish  law 
which  is  called  the  Mishna.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.    Shammai,  one  of  the 
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disciples  of  Hillel,  deserted  his  school,  and 
fbnned  a  college  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
taught  dogmas  contrary  to  those  of  his 
master.  He  rejected  the  oral  law,  and 
followed  the  written  law  only,  in  its  literal 
sense.  The  schools  of  Hillel  and  Sham- 
mai  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Jewish  church  by  violent  contests,  in 
which,  however,  the  former  party  at  last 
gut  the  upper  hand. 

HILLEL,  the  Nasi,  or  prince,  a  cele- 
brated Jew,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  first  compiler  of  the 
present  Jewish  calendar,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  doctors  of  the  Gemara.  That 
correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
bears  the  name  of  Hillel,  is  attributed  to 
bim  by  most  of  the  Jewish  writers. 

HILLER,  (Matthew,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine  and  Orientsdist,  was  bom 
at  Stuttgard  in  1646,  and  educated  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  m  1669.  In  1677  he  was  made 
deacon  of  Herrenberg;  afterwards  he 
was  made  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics atTilbingen.  In  1692  he  was  ap- 
pomted  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  professor, 
and  in  1698  he  was  created  professor  iu 
ordinary  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages, professoi^extraordinary  of  divi- 
nity, principal  of  the  stipendium  of  the 
prince,  and  visitor  of  the  schools  of  Wir- 
temberg  above  the  Steig.  He  died  in 
1725.  He  wrote,  Sciagraphia  Gram- 
maticae  Hebraese;  Institudones  Linguae 
Sanctse ;  Lexicon  Latino -Hebraicum; 
Syntagma  Hermeneutica,  published  toge- 
ther with  a  treatise,  De  Uemmis  in  pec- 
toral! Summi  Pontificis;  Tractatus  de 
Arcano  Ketibh  et  Keri;  Onomasticum 
Sacrum,  in  German ;  Hierophy  ticon,  sive 
Commentarius  in  Loca  Sacrse  Scripturae 
quae  Plantarum  faciunt  mentionem,  &c. 

HILLIARD,  (Nicholas,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1547.  He  haa  no  in- 
structor, but  he  studied  the  works  of 
Hans  Holbein.  His  penciling  was  ex- 
ceedingly neat,  the  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  his  portraits  were  expressed  with  lines 
incredibly  slender,  and  even  the  hairs  of 
the  head  and  of  the  beard  were  almost 
distinctly  to  be  counted.  He  was  exact 
in  describing  the  dress  of  the  times,  but 
he  rarely  attempted  more  than  a  head: 
yet  his  works  were  much  admired  and 
nighly  prized.  He  painted  the  portrait 
of  Mary  queen  of  ^ts,  which  gained 
him  universal  applause ;  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth sat  to  bim  for  her  portrait  several 
thnes.  By  the  interest  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  he  was  appointed  goldsmith, 
'•arrer,  and  portrait-painter  to  the  queen. 
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He  was  much  employed  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  He  died  in  1619.  Donne 
has  celebrated  him  in  a  poem  called  The 
Storm,  where  he  says, 

*'  An.hand,  an  eye, 
By  Hflliard  drawn,  is  worth  an  hlstoiye." 

HUliard  was  the  instructor  of  the  cele- 
brated Isaac  Oliver.  James  I.  appointed 
bim  his  principal  painter  of  small  por- 
traits, and  embosser  of  medals  in  gold. 

HILPERT,  (John,)  a  learned  Lutheran 
divine,  bom  at  Coburg  in  1 627.  He  was 
professor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  in  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  churches  in  the  district 
of  Hildesheim.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in 
answer  to  Isaac  la  Peyrere's  work  on  the 
Pre-Adamites,  entitled,  Disquisitio  de 
Prae-Adamitis ;  Disputatio  de  Judaeorum 
Flagellandi  Ritibus;  De  Gloria  Templi 
Posterioris;  and,  Explicatio  Psalmi  Se- 
cundi. 

HILTON,  (Walter,)  an  English  ascetie 
divine,  who  flourished  about  1440,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  a  Carthusian 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  in 
Surrey,  founded  by  Henry  V.,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  entitled,  The  Scale,  or  Ladder 
of  Perfection,  published  by  A.  Woodhead, 
London,  1659.  He  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  written  the  famous 
book,  De  Imitatione  Christi,  usually  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  k  Kempis.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

HILTZ,  (John,)  a  German  architect 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  succeeded 
Erwin  de  Steinbach,  builder  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Strasburg ;  and  erected  the  tower 
of  that  edifice,  which  was  finished  in 
1449.  It  is  raised  to  the  vast  height  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy  feet;  and  is 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  architec- 
ture, exhibiting  great  elegance  of  design, 
and  skill  in  the  execution. 

HIMERIUS,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  the 
emperors  Constantius  and  Julian,  was  a 
native  of  Prusias,  in  Bithynia,  and  a 
rival  of  Anatolius  and  Proeeresius,  after 
whose  death  he  established  himself  in  the 
school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  de- 
lighted in  making  clandestine  attacks 
upon  the  Christians.  An  edition  of  his 
Declamations  was  published  by  Weros- 
dorf,  in  1790,  under  the  title,  Himerii 
Sophistae  Eclogae  et  Dcdamationes,  Gr. 
et  Lat  Gottingen,  8vo. 

HIMILCON,  a  Carthaginian,  said  by 
Pliny  (N.  H.  ii.  67)  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Hanno.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Carthaginian  government  to  explore 
the  north-western  coast  of  Europe.    A 
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few  fragmenU  of  thb  voyage  are  pre- 
■erred  by  Rufiis  Feetiia  Avianoi,  in  hk 
Ora  Maritima  6eog:raph.  Gra»c.  Minof. 
vol.  iv.  edit.  Hudson. — ^There  waa  another 
HiMiLcoN,  who,  after  taking  Oela,  Mes- 
sina, and  other  cities  in  »unly,  was  at 
last  repulsed  by  Dion^sius,  the  t3rrant  of 
Sjrracuse,  when  makmg  an  attack  upon 
that  city  by  sea  and  land,  B.a  368. 

H1MM£L,  (Frederic  Henry,)  an  emi- 
nent musical  composer,  bom  m  1765,  at 
Treuenbrietzen,    a  small  town    in  the 
district  of  Brsindenburg.     He  was  In- 
tended for  the  Church,  and  went  to  the 
university  at  Halle,  to  study  theology. 
After  remaining  there  two  years,  chance 
afforded  him  an  opportuni^  of  surprinng 
the  kinff  of  Pnissia  (Fredenc  William  II.) 
by  his  skill  on  die  piano-forte,  which  pre- 
possessed the  king  so  much  in  his  favour, 
that  his  majesty  settled  on  him  an  annual 
Blipend,  to  assist  him  in  cultivating  the 
talent  which  he  evinced  for  composition. 
In  pursuit  of  this  object,  Himmel  went  to 
Dresden,  where  he  selected  for  his  master 
in  counterpoint,  the  celebrated  Naumann, 
under  whose  tuition  he  advanced  rapidly 
in  the  science  of  composition.    In  1792 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  presented  to 
the  king  his  oratorio  of  Isaaco.    This  met 
with  such  applause,  that  the  king  ap- 
pointed Himmel  his  chamber  composer, 
and  gave  him  permission  to  visit  Italy 
for  two  years,   supplyinff  him  with  an 
ample  stipend  to  defray  idl  his  expenses. 
At  Venice,  in  1794,   he  produced  his 
pastoral,  II  primo  Navigatore,  composed 
for  the  theatre  of  that  city.     In  that 
year    the    chapel-mastership    becoming 
vacant  through  the  dismissal  of  Reichardt, 
the  kinff  appointed  Himmel  to  the  office 
before  his  return  from  Italy.    In  1797 
some  splendid  fites  were  given  by  the 
kinff  in  honour  of  the  princess's  marriage 
with  the  hereditary  prince  of   Hesse- 
CaeseL     This  afforded  Himmel  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  the  fertility  of  his 
talents  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  his 
Semiramide  was    got  up  in  the  most 
magnificent  style  at  the  great  Opera 
House;  besides  which,  he  composed,  for 
the  occanon  of  the  wedding,  two  cantatas, 
entitled,  The  Hessian  Sons,  and.   The 
Prussian  Daughters;  also  a  grand  cantata, 
called  Confidence  in  God.    Very  shortly 
after  the  above-named  festival,  Himmel  s 
cheerful  music  was  chanced  into  notes 
of  woe,  by  the  death  of  his  munificent 
patron,  Frederic  William  II.     On  this 
occasion  he  composed  a  Requiem,  which 
was  performed  in  the  Dome  church.    For 
the  coronation  of  Frederic  William  III. 
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in  1798,  Himmel  composed  a  Te  Detan. 
About  tlie  year  ISOl  he  visited  England 
for  a  short  time.    He  died  in  1804. 

HINCHLIFFE,    (John,)    a   learned 
Englbh  prdate,  born  in  Westminster  in 
1731,  where  his  father  was  in  the  humble 
employment  of  a  stable-keeper.     He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at 
Trinity  coUeee,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  bachelor^  degree  in  1754,  and  about 
the  same  time  became  usher  of  West-' 
minster  School,  dien  entered  into  holy 
orderB,  and  officiated  as  morning  preacher 
of  South  Audley-street  chapel.    In  1760 
he  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  with  Mr.  Crewe,  afterwards  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Cheshire,  who,  on 
his  return  flrom  his  tour,  settled  on  him 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  made 
him  his  domestic   chaplain.     In   1764 
he  was  appointed  head-master  of  West- 
minster School ;   but  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  a  few  months  after,  in  con- 
sequence   of  ill   health.     In  1766  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Green- 
wich, and  soon  after  he  married  Mr. 
Crewe's  sister.     Hinchliffe,  it  is  said, 
was  offered  the  tuition  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  FV.,  which  im- 
portant trust  he  declined,  from  his  pre- 
dilection, as  it  is  supposed,  to  what  were 
called  Whi^  prindples.    On  the  death 
of  Dr.  SmiUi,  in  1768,  he  was  elected, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  master  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  after 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Peter- 
borough, by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  then  prime  minister.    He  was 
afterwards  appointed  dean  of  Durham. 
He  died  in  1794.     He  was  a  graceful 
orator  in  parliament,  and  much  admired 
in  the  pulpit    Jones  of  Nayland,  in  his 
Life  of  Bishop  Home,  says  that  "he 
spake  with  the  acicent  of  a  man  of  sense 
^such  as  he  really  was  in  a  superior 
degree) ;  but  it  was  remarkable,  and,  to 
tbose  who  did  not  know  the  cause,  myste- 
rious, that  there  was  not  a  comer  of  the 
church  in  which  he  could  not  be  heard 
distinctly.'*    Jones  accounts  for  the  fact 
by  stating,  that  he  made  it  an  invariaUs 
rule  "  to  do  justice  to  every  consonant, 
knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to 
speak  for  themselves.    And  thus  he  be- 
came the  surest  and  clearest  of  speakers: 
his  elocution  was  perfect,  and  never  dis^ 
appointed  his  audience.'*     Two  years 
uter  his  death,  a  volume  of  his  Sermons 
was  published ;  but  they  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  those  who  had  bee^ 
accustomed  to  admire  him  in  the  pulpit. 
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HINCKELMANN,  (Abraham,)  a 
learned  IVotcetant  diyine  and  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  1652  at  D5bdn,  in  Misnia, 
and  educated  there,  and  at  Freyburg, 
and  at  Wittemberg.    He  was  appointed 

Sr  the  landgrave  of  Hesse*>Dann8tadt  to 
e  office  of  superintendent-general  of  the 
churches,  and  professor  of  the  academy, 
ofOiessen.  In  1688  he  took  ihe  direction 
of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Ham- 
burg, He  died  of  apoplexy  in  February 
1695.  He  is  best  known  for  his  edition 
of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  Hamburg,  1694^ 
the  first  that  was  published  in  the  originaL 

HINCKLEY,  (John,)  a  diyme,  was 
bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1617,  and  edu*> 
cated  at  St  Alban's  hall,  Oxford.  He 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  success 
lively  vicar  of  ColeshUl,  in  Berkshire, 
'  rector  of  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
of  NorthfielcC  in  Worcestershire.  He 
died  in  1695.  He  published,  Four  Ser- 
mons :  vix.  1.  at  the  assixes  at  Readmg ; 
2.  at  Abingdon;  3.  and  4.  at  Oxford, 
1657;  Matrimonial  Instruction  to  Per- 
sons of  Honour,  printed  with  the  Four 
Sermons ;  Epistola  veridica  ad  Homines 
j^ofrprnnvorras,  1659 ;  Oratio  pro  Statu 
£cclesiss  fluctuantis;  A  Persuasive  to 
Conformity,  by  way  of  letter  to  the  dis- 
senting bnthren ;  Fasciculus  Literarum, 
or  Letters  on  several  occasions,  written 
by  Richard  Baxter  and  Dr.  Hinckley  on 
the  Divisions  in  the  Church. 

HINCM  ARf  a  learned  French  prelate 
in  the  ninth  century,  descendea  from 
a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.  Being 
introduced  to  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
Loub  le  Mbonnaire,  he  became  a  great 
favourite  with  that  prince,  who  frequentlv 
consulted  him  on  affairs  of  state,  as  well 
as  on  ecdesiastioal  matters.  In  845,  at  the 
united  desire  of  the  clersy  and  people, 
be  was  consecrated  archbidiop  of  Kheims, 
in  a  synod  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
held  at  Beauvais.  In  849  he  presided 
At  the  council  of  Quierci,  where  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  the  intolerance  and 
cruelty  which  he  displayed  towards  Oodes* 
chalo.  Upon  the  irruption  of  the  Nois 
mans  in  882,  Hincmar  withdrew  from 
Rheims  to  Epemay,  where  he  soon  diedi 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  calamitiet 
which  had  befallen  his  country.  The 
Oallican  ofanrch  is  under  great  obligations 
lo  him  for  hb  intrepidity  and  firmness  in 
defeadiag  her  liberties,  and  the  dignity 
of  her  bishops  and  metropolitans,  a^dnst 
the  attempts  made  by  the  popes  and 
kings  upon  their  rights.  The  style  of 
his  writugs  partakes  of  the  faults  of  his 
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age,  and  is  difibse,  perplexed,  harsh,  and 
inelegant  The  best  eoitton  of  his  works 
is  that  printed  at  Paris  in  1645,  under 
the  care  of  fktfaer  Surmend,  in  2  vds,  foL 
In  1658  fotherCellol  published  five  pieoes 
of  his  against  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon, 
with  learned  notes^  which  are  mserted  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Collect  Concil., 
together  with  eight  letters  addressed  to 
that  pr^te. 

HINCMAR,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was,  through  his  uncle's  interest,  a|H 
pointed  bishop  of  Laon  about 856.  After^ 
wards^  actuated  by  pride  and  ambition, 
he  repeatedly  opposed  his  uncle's  juris- 
diction. He  was  also  guilty  of  various  un« 
canonical  and  t3rrannical  practices  in  his 
diocese,  as  well  im  of  seditious  and  rebel- 
lious proceedings  against  the  authority  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  Of  ihese  crimes  he 
was  accused  before  a  synod  held  at  Ver* 
berie  in  869 ;  but  he  prevented  sentence 
from  being  passed  upon  him  by  making 
his  appeal  to  the  pope.  In  the  following 
year  the  same  diuges  were  preferred 
against  him  in  the  synod  hdd  at  the 
royal  residence  of  Attigny,  when  he  again 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  withdrew  pri- 
vately to  his  diocese.  In  871  he  was 
cited  to  attend  a  council  held  at  Dousy, 
where  he  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and 
had  his  eyes  put  out  He  was  reinstated, 
however,  bv  John  VIII.  in  878;  but  he 
died  soon  aner. 

HINGHAM,  or  HENGHAM,  (Sir 
Ralph  de,)  an  English  magistrate,  juridi- 
cal writer,  and  divine,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  held  a 
canonry  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  and  when  Edward  I.  in- 
stituted justices  itinerant,  Hingham  was 
among  the  first  appointed ;  and  he  was 
chief  commissioner  for  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  while  Edward  visited 
Palestine ;  but  after  the  king's  return  he 
was  among  the  judges  dismissed  from 
office  for  Imbery  and  corruption,  and  was 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  banished. 
He  continued  in  disgrace  till  the  accession 
of  Edward  II.  in  1308,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  chiefjustice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  but  died  the  same  year, 
and  was  interred  in  St  Paul's  cathedral. 
Selden  published,  in  the  original  Latin, 
with  Ei^^lish  notes,  a  treatise  of  justice 
Hingham,  entitled,  Summa  Magna  et 
Parva,  relating  to  the  ancient  forms  of 


HIPPARCHUS,  anemincntmathema^ 
ticiab,  and  the  founder  of  astronomy,  was 
bom  at  Ntcssa»  in  Bitfaynia,  and  flouririieil 
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1>6tween  the  154th  and  163d  Olympiads, 
or  between  160  and  125  b.o.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  who,  fixMn 
vague  and  scattered  observations,  reduced 
astronomy  to  a  science,  and  prosecuted 
the  study  of  it  s^tematically.  Pliny, 
who  always  mentions  him  in  terms  of 
high  commendation,  says  be  was  ihe  first 
who  attempted  to  take  the  number  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  his  catalogue  is  preserved 
in  Ptolemy's  Almagest  His  astronomical 
observations,  which  he  commenced  in 
Bithynia,  he  continued  at  Rhodes;  which 
led  to  his  being  called  a  Rhodian  by 
some  authors.  One  of  his  works  still 
extant,  his  Commentary  upon  Aratus's 
Phsenomena,  was  published  by  Peter  V ic- 
torius,  Florence,  1567,  fol.  Petavius  gave 
a  more  correct  edition  of  it  in  1630,  with 
a  Latin  translation.  Hipparchus  com- 
posed several  other  works,  of  which 
nonourable  mention  is  made  by  many 
writers  of  antiquity.  We  owe  to  his 
catalogue  the  important  knowledge  of 
the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial 
points ;  and,  according  to  Delambre,  he 
was  the  father  of  real  geography,  through 
the  happy  idea  of  markmg  the  position 
of  towns  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  through  the 
pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator,  that 
IS,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  « His 
method,  by  means  of  eclipses,  was  for  a 
long  time  the  only  one  by  which  the 
longitude  could  be  determined ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  projection  of  which  he 
was  the  author  that  we  now  make  our 
maps  of  the  world  and  our  best  geogra- 
phical maps. 

HIPPISLEY,  (Sir  John  Coxe,)  was 
bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1765,  and  edu- 
cated at  Hertford  college,  Oxford.  In 
1 776  he  became  a  member,  and  eventually 
a  bencher,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  On  his 
return  firom  Italy,  which  country  he 
visited  in  1780,  he  was  appointed,  through 
the  interest  of  lord  North,  to  an  office  of 
trust  and  importance  in  India,  which  he 
held  during  the  wars  with  Hyder  Ali, 
and  Tippoo  Saib.  Retuminfr  to  England 
he  was  dected  in  1790  M.P.  for  Sudbury, 
of  which  borough  he  became  the  recorder 
and  representative  in  five  parliaments. 
In  1796  he  was  raised  to  the  baronetage, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  nego- 
tiations then  concluded  for  a  marrif^e 
between  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  the 
princess  royal  of  England.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  prison  disciplinei 
1823.  He  died  in  1825. 
-  HIPPOCRATES,  commonly  called  the 
Father  of  Medicine,  was  the  son  of  Hera- 
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elides  and  Phsenarete,  and  was  bom  in 
Ihe  island  of  Cos,  b.c.  460.    He  is  said 
to    have    descended   from  .feculapius, 
through  a  line  of  phjrsicians  who  haid  all 
promoted  the  fame  of  the  Coan  schooL 
He  studied  under  Herodicus,  who  had 
invented  the  gymnastic  medicine,  and 
was  instracted  in   philosophy  and  elo- 
quence bv  Gorffias,  a  celebrated  Sophist, 
and  brotner  of  Herodicus.     He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Democritus 
of  Abdera.     Of  the  events  of  his  life 
little  is  known  with  certaintpr.     He  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  m  travelling; 
during  wnich  he  resided  for  a  consider- 
able period  at  various  places,  in  which 
he  was  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 
His  chief  abode  was  in  the  provinces  of 
Thessaly  and  Thrace,  especially  at  Larissa, 
the  capital  of  Thessaly,  where  he  com- 
posed several  books.    According  to  Sora- 
nus,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Macedon,  where  he  signalized  himself 
in  consultation  with  Euryphon,  a  senior 
physician,  by  ^detecting  Uie  origin  of  the 
malady  of  the  young  Perdiccas.    He  after* 
wards  visited  Athens,  where  he  conferred 
such  eminent  services  on  the  citizens,  that 
they  issued  a  decree  honouring  him  with 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  initiating  him  and 
his  family  m  ihe  sacred  mysteries  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.    The  relation  of 
the  services  of  Hippocrates,  during  the 
plague  at  Athens,  is  altogether  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  accounts  of  Galen  and 
of  Thucydides.    Hippocrates  died  at  La- 
rissa,  in  Thessaly,  at  the  age  of  85,  or  90, 
or,  as  others  affirm,  of  104,  or  even  109 
years.    Besides  two  sons,  Thessalus  and 
baACO,  both  eminent  practitioners,  he 
left  a  daughter,  married  to  his  favourite 
pupil,  Polybus,  who  arranged  and  pub- 
lished the  works  of  his  great  master. 
Hippocrates  has  shared  with  Plato  the 
title  of  Divine ;  and  not  only  statues,  but 
temples  were  erected  to  bis  memory,  and 
his  altars  were  covered  with  incense,  like 
those  of  iEscuIapius  himself.    He  had 
formed  a  very  exalted   notion  of  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  his  profession, 
which  is  only  lowered,  he  said,  in  the 
public  estimation,  by  the  ignorance  of 
Its  professors;    and   he   supported  this 
dignity  in  his  own  person  by  the  most 
ririd  attention  to  the  morality  of  private 
life,  by  great  simplicity,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
the  sick,  and  by  unwearied  zeal  in  in- 
vestigating the  nature  and  progress  of 
diseases,  and  in  administering  to  their 
cure.     He  is  said  to  have  admitted  no 
one  to  his  instructions  without  the  solem- 
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nity  of  an  oath,  the  fonn  of  which  is 
transmitted  to  us  in  his  writings.  The 
books  attributed  to  Hippocrates  amount 
to  seventy-two  in  number ;  but  the  best 
commentators  on  them  do  not  admit  that 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  are  genuine. 
The  principal  editions  are  those  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1526,  fol. ;  of  Frobenius,  Basle, 
1538,  fol. ;  of  Anutius  Foesius,  Frank- 
fort, 1595,  fol.,  several  times  reprinted ; 
of  Renatus  Chartrier,  together  with  the 
works  of  Galen,  Paris,  14  vols,  fol.;  and 
of  Mack,  Vienna,  1743,  1749,  and  1759, 
2  vols,  fol. .  There  is  a  German  transla- 
tion  of  Hippocrates  by  J.  F.  C.  Grimm, 
Altenb.  1781—1792,  4  vols,  8vo. 

H IPPOLYTUS,  (St)  aChristian  bishop 
and  martyr  in  the  third  century,  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Por- 
tuensis,  it  neing  now  a  common  opinion 
in  the  learned  world,  that  he  was  either 
bishop  of  Portus  Augusti,  in  Italy,  or  of 
Portus  Romanus,  now  called  Aden,  in 
Arabia.  From  the  testimony  of  Photius, 
it  appears  that  he  was  the  dbciple  of 
Irenaeus ;  and  St  Jerome  informs  us,  that 
Origen  was  one  of  his  scholars.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at, 
or  near,  Rome,  about  240.  In  1551 
there  was  discovered  near  Tivoli  a  marble 
■tatue,  representing  a  venerable  person 
sitting  in  a  chair,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  engraved,  in  Greek  Vetters,  cycles  of 
sixteen  years,  forming  the  most  ancient 
paschal  canon  in  existence.  It  was  pub- 
Dshed  in  Greek,  by  Joseph  Scalieer,  with 
commentaries,  in  1595 ;  and  in  Latin,  by 
father  Giles  Bucher,  in  1634.  Gruter 
has  also  inserted  it  in  his  Collection  of 
Ancient  Inscriptions.  Though  there  is 
no  name  upon  this  monument,  yet  from 
a  catalogue  which  is  also  engraved  upon 
it,  of  Uie  titles  of  different  works,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  it 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Hippolytus. 
Several  of  these  works  are  the  same  with 
those  attributed  to  him  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  John  Albert  Fabricius  pub- 
lished a  very  valuable  edition  of  the 
remaining  works  and  fragments  of  Hip- 
polytus, m  Greek  and  Latin,  in  2  vols, 
foL  1716  and  1718.  They  consist  of. 
The  Paschal  Canon;  De  Antichristo 
Liber;  De  Susannft  et  Daniele;  and, 
Demonstrado  adversus  Juda&os;  together 
with  some  Fragments  of  a  Commentary 
on  Geues'is.  Mill  intended  to  publish 
the  works  of  Hippolytus,  but  died  before 
ht  could  accomplish  the  undertaking. 

HIPPONAX  An  Ephesian  satiric  poet, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixtieth  Oljrmpiad, 
about  540  years  b.c.  He  was  so  remark- 
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ably  ugly  and  deformed,  that  certain 
painters  and  sculptors  amused  themselves 
oy  displavinff  representations  of  him  to 
public  riaicule ;  and  Hipponax  exercised 
against  the  offenders  all  the  force  of  his 
satiric  vein  with  such  effect,  that  two  of 
them,  sculptors  of  Chios,  Bupalus  and 
Anthemus,  are  said  to  have  hanged 
themselves. 

HIRE,  (Laurence  de  la,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1606.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  from  his  father,  Stephen 
de  la  Hire,  a  painter  of  some  merit  He 
was  then  placed  under  Simon  Vouet; 
but  he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own, 
which  raisea  him  to  reputation.  He  had 
a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  and  finished 
highly ;  but  it  was  his  practice  to  melt 
together  all  the  tints  in  the  distances  of 
his  pictures,  so  that  they  seemed  involved 
in  a  general  mistiness.  He  was  patronized 
by  Richelieu,  Seguier,  and  other  persons 
about  the  court,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
He  died  in  1656.  The  churches  in  Pans 
contain  several  of  his  greater  works;  and 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  large  picture 
of  his,  with  portraits  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  time. 

HIRE,  (Philip  de  la,)  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Paris  in  1640, 
As  nis  father  intended  to  brine  him  up 
to  his  own  profession,  he  took  care  to 
have  him  instmcted  in  the  principles  of 
design,  and  those  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics which  relate  to  them;  but  he 
discovered  an  early  partiality  for  the 
study  of  geometry,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  the  utmost  ardour.  After 
a  sojoum  in  Italy  of  four  years  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  firat  made  him- 
self known  to  the  public  as  a  geometri- 
cian, by  giving  the  Second  Part  of  a 
Treatise  on  Stone-cutting,  printed  by 
M.  Bosse,  in  1672,  in  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Gerard  d'Argues  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  was  followed  by  bis  Nouvelle 
M^thode  en  G6om6trie  pour  les  Sections 
des  Superficies  coniques  et  cylindriques, 
1673,  4to ;  and  by  his  treatise,  De  Cy- 
cloide,  1676, 12mo.  In  1678  he  received 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published,  Les  nouveaux  Elements  des 
Sections  Coniques;  Les  Lieux  G6ome- 
triques ;  La  Constmction  ou  Effection  des 
Equations,  12mo.  In  the  same  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  he  com- 
menced an  undertaking,  conjointly  with 
M.  Picard,  in  order  to  collect  materials 
for  a  general  chart  of  the  sea-coast  of 
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Fnme«.  On  thb  occnkm  he  took  Uie 
opportunity  of  measartng  the  hreadth  of 
the  strait!  of  Dover,  from  the  baadon  of 
Risban,  at  Calais,  to  Dover  Castle,  which 
he  found  to  be  21,360  toises.  In  168S 
he  finished  the  share  assigned  to  Um  in 
this  undertaking,  by  the  observations 
which  he  made  in  Ptovence.  During 
hu  different  scientific  missions  he  made 
accurate  observations  upon  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  upon  refractions, 
and  upon  the  height  of  mountains,  as 
determined  by  the  barometer.  On  his 
return  to  IVuris  be  published  his  treatise, 
De  Gnomonique,  12mo,  which  he  re* 

Erinted  in  1698,  with  considerable  en- 
irgements ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  employed  on  the  continuation  of  the 
famous  meridian  line,  which  M.  Picard 
had  begun  in  1669.  De  la  Hire's  depart- 
ment was  to  continue  it  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  while  M.  Cassini  carried  it  on  to 
the  south;  but  upon  the  deadi  of  the 
ffreatColbert,  that  design  wasrelinijuished, 
before  its  completion.  He  was  next  em* 
ployed  by  Louvois,  with  other  members 
of  the  Academy,  in  taking  levels  for  the 
grand  aqueducts  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
about  to  make,  in  order  to  bring  the 
waters  of  the  river  Euro  to  Versailles; 
and  published  in  1685  his  grand  work, 
entitled,  Sectiones  ConicsB  in  novem  Libros 
distributee,  fol.,  containing  the  whole 
theory  of  conic  sections,  which  gained 
him  great  reputation  all  over  Europe. 
In  1686  he  superintended  the  publication 
of  Traits  du  Mouvement  des  £aux  et  des 
autres  Corps  fiuides,  Ouvrage  posdiume 
de  M.  Mariotte;  and  in  1687  he  pre- 
sented the  public  with  the  first  edition  of 
his  Tabulse  Astronomicae,  4to.  His  prac- 
tical geometry  was  the  next  work  which 
De  la  Hire  published,  under  the  title  of, 
L'Ecole  des  Aipenteurs,  1689,  12mo; 
which  was  reprmted  three  years  after- 
wards, with  considerable  additions.  About 
1690  he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  the 
Royal  College,  and  also  of  the  Academy 
of  Architecture.  In  1693  he  edited  Vete- 
rum  mathematicorum  Opera,  Grsc^  et 
Latind,  pleraque  nunc  primum  edita,  fol., 
which  had  been  begun  by  Th^venot. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  valuable  papers, 
which  are  printed  in  the  M^moires  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  firom  1666  to  1718. 
His  days  were  almost  uniformly  spent  in 
close  study,  or  in  discharging  nis  profes- 
sional engagements ;  and  a  consiaerable 
Sart  of  his  nights  was  very  frequently 
evoted  to  astronomical  observations. 
Seldom  did  he  enjoy  any  other  relief 
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from  hb  laboorsthan  what  arose  from  the 
ezchanffe  of  one  employment  for  another. 
He  died  in  1719,  aner  he  had  completed 
the  seven^'^^hth  year  of  his  age.  Pon- 
tenelle  wrote  his  ^oee.— His  son,  GABaisi. 
Philip,  bom  at  Paris  in  1677,  was 
destined  for  the  stady  of  medicine^  but 
relinquished  it  for  that  of  die  mathe- 
matics. He  was  chosen  in  1699  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1701 
he  pubKshed  an  Ephemeris,  calculated 
from  his  father's  astronomical  tables.  His 
next  separate  publication  was  a  new  edition 
of  Mathurin  Jousse's  treatise  On  Car- 
pentry, with  corrections  and  considerable 
enlargements.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
all  his  emplo3rments ;  but,  owing  to  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health,  he  declined  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal 
College.  Notwithstanding  the  feebleness 
of  his  constitution,  however,  he  went  with 
MM.  Cassini  and  MarakU  to  Dunkirk,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  meridian  line 
from  Paris  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kin^om,  but  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
application  in  171^  when  about  forty^ 
two  years  of  age. 

HIRNHEIM.  or  HERNHAYM,  (Je- 
rome,) a  learned  Bohemian  abbot  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  originally 
a  monk,  of  the  order  of  Pr^montii,  and 
became  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity, 
abbot  'of  Strahowen,  and  papal  vicar- 

feneral  throc^hout  Bohemia,  Austria, 
foravia,  and  Silesia.  He  died  in  1679, 
when  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  He 
wrote,  De  Typho  Generis  Humani,  sive 
Scientiarum  Humanarum  inani  ac  ventoso 
Tumore,  Difficultate;  Labilitate,  Falsi- 
tate,  Jactantia,  Plraesumptione,  Sec,  1676, 
4to,  in  which  he  maintains  the  absolute 
imbecility  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  all  information 
from  the  senses,  and  ascribes  every  ap- 
pearance of  wisdom  among  men  to  supei^ 
natural  illumination. 

HIRSCHING,  (Frederic  Charles 
Gottlob,)  a  learned  German  professor, 
bom  at  Uffienheim  in  1 762.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  botany  and  rural  eco^ 
nomy,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  his  re- 
searches on  history  and  geography.  His 
most  important  works  are,  A  Description 
of  the  principal  Libraries  of  Germany, 
Erlang.  1786,  4  vols,  8vo;  An  Account 
of  the  most  Curious  Pictures  and  Collec- 
tions of  Engravings,  6  vols,  8vo ;  and  A 
Dictionary  of  Celeluttted  Persons  of  the 
Eighteentn  Centuir,  continued  after  his 
death  by  J.  H.  M.  Emesti,  and  others,  at 
Coburg.    Hirsching's  poi^tion  of  the  work 
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conslfti  of  the  first  ^re  rolumes,  extend- 
ing through  aboQt  half  the  i^hahet. 
The  fifteenth  volume  was  published  in 
1812.     Hirsching  died  in  1800. 

HIRTIUS,  (Aulus,)  was  an  officer 
under  Julius  Csesar,  and  wrote  a  suMie^ 
mentarf  part  of  the  Commentaries.  The 
books  eompoeed  by  Hirtius  are  the  eiehth 
of  the  OaUic  war,  and  those  of  the  Alex- 
andrine and  AfHcan  wars.  Of  the  two 
latter  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  but 
received  his  information  in  part  from 
Caesar's  own  mouth.  He  was  made  consul 
together  with  Vibius  Pansa,  b.o.  43,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antony 
was  committed  to  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  young  Octavianus.  He  gave 
Antony  a  considerable  check  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mutina  (Modena) ;  but 
afterwards^  making  an  attack  upon  that 
general's  lines  berore  Mutina,  he  was 
eanied  by  his  ardour  into  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  quarters,  where  he  received 
a  wound  which  laid  him  dead  upon  the 
■pot,  B.o.  43.  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter 
(£p.  ad  Att  XV.  6),  speaks  h%hly  of  his 
oratorical  talents. 

HISCAM,  or  HISJAM,  fifteenthkhalif 
of  the  Ommiades,  and  fourth  son  of  Ab* 
dalmriech,  succeeded  his  brother  Jedd  II. 
hi  723.  He  conquered  Khaoam  of  Tur- 
kestan, and  made  war  against  Leo  the 
Isaurian.  He  was  always  attended  with 
600  eameb  to  carry  his  splendid  ward* 
fode.    He  died  hi  743. 

UJELM,  (Peter  Jacob,)  an  emiiient 
Swedish  mhieralogist,  was  bom  at  Wexio 
in  1746,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
thero,  and  at  the  university  of  UpsaL 
He  was  made  assayer  in  the  mint  in 
1762 ;  and  In  1794  he  was  promoted  to 
the  offices  of  keeper  of  the  mint,  and 
inspector  of  the  cnemical  laboratory  of 
the  college  of  mines,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death,  at  Stockhohn,  m  1813.  In 
1784  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
tile  Rojral  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  which 
occasion  he  delivered  a  discourse.  On  tiie 
Methods  employed  in  Chemisti^,  and 
their  Certainty.  He  became '  president  of 
the  Academy  in  1787,  when  he  gave  a 
discourse,  On  different  Things  which  may 
be  applied  to  useftil  Purposes. 

HOADLT,  (Beniamin,)  a  learned  pre- 
late, was  bom  at  Westerham,  in  Rent,  in 
1676.  He  was  educated  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  for  some  time 
master  of  Norwich  grammar-school,  and 
in  1691  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  of 
Cathtfine  hall,  Cambridge.  He  re- 
eeived  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1696,  and 
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in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  his  colle^.  In  1698  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon^  orders  by  Dr.  Compton, 
bishop  of  London.  As  soon  as  he  had 
commenced  M.A.  in  1699,  he  became 
tntor,  and  discharged  that  office  for  two 
years.  Having  tuen  priest's  orders  in 
1700,  he  quitted  his  fellowship  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  lectureship  of  St.  MiVdred,  in  the 
Poultry.  This  situation  he  retained  for 
ten  years,  and  then  thought  it  high  time 
to  resign  it,  finding,  as  he  pleasantly  ob- 
served, that  he  had  preached  it  down  to 
801.  per  annum.  In  1702  he  officiated 
for  the  rector  of  St.  Swithin's,  during  his 
absence  as  chaplain-general  of  the  fleet ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St  Peter-le-Poor, 
in  Old  Broad-street,  chiefly  through  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  dean  of 
St  Paul's.  He  published  in  1703  a 
treatise,  entitled,  The  Reasonableness  of 
Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England 
represented  to  the  Dissenting  Ministers, 
in  answer  to  the  tenth  Chapter  of  Mr. 
Calamy's  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter'g 
Histonr  of  his  Life  and  Times,  8vo. 
This  piece  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  treatises  on  clerical  and  lay-conformity, 
episcopal  ordination,  &c,  by  Hoadly  and 
Calamy,  who  defended  their  opposite 
opinions  widi  much  learning,  skill,  and 
moderation.  In  1705  Hoadly  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, which  gave  great  ofience.  Having 
printed  his  sermon,  he  immediately  de* 
fended  it  in  a  piece  entitled,  The  Mea- 
sures of  Submission  to  the  civil  Magis- 
trate considered,  in  a  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  delivered  in  a  Sermon,  &c.,  8vo. 
In  1706  he  entered  the  lists  against  At^ 
terbnry,  who  had  advanced  some  positions, 
in  a  foneral  sermon  for  Mr.  Bennet, 
which  Hoadly  considered  to  be  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency.  His  animadversions 
were  contained  in  A  Letter,  addressed  to 
the  bishop,  which  drew  Arom  that  prelate 
a  long  vindication  in  the  form  of  a  Plre- 
face  to  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  In 
reply  to  this  Preface,  Hoadly,  in  1708, 
published,  A  Second  Letter  to  the  bishop, 
with  A  Postscript,  relating  to  his  Doc* 
trine  conceming  the  Power  of  Charity  to 
cover  Sins.  He  next  assailed  Dr.  Black- 
all,  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  whom  he  ad-* 
dressed,  Some  Considerations,  occasioned 
by  a  sermon  preached  by  his  lordship 
before  the  queen  in  1708.  To  these  Con- 
siderations the  bishop  published  an  an- 
swer, which  was  soon  followed  by  An 
humble  Reply  from  Hoadly.    In  1709 
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he  again  attacked  Atterburr,  who,  in  Lis 
Concio  ad  Qerum  Londinensem,  bad 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.  In  this  de- 
bate Hoadly's  politics  were  so  acceptable 
to  the  ruling  powers,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represented,  in  an  address  to 
the  queen,  the  signal  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  requesting  that  her 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  him  some  dignity  in  the 
church.  In  1710  he  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Howland,  erandmother  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham, 
in  Surrey,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
chaplaincy  by  his  grace,  as  a  qualification 
for  nolding  it.  In  171 1  he  published  his 
Discourses  on  the  Terms  of  Acceptance 
with  God.  Not  long  after  he  published 
an  admirable  piece  of  grave  satire,  under 
the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the 
form  of  a  dedication  to  pope  Clement  IX. 
prefixed  to  An  Account  of  the  State  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relieion  throughout 
the  world.  Soon  after  Uie  accession  of 
Georee  I.  Hoadly  was  nominated  one  of 
his  chaplains,  having,  before  his  admis- 
sion to  that  office,  been  created  D.D.  by 
archbishop  Wake.  In  1715  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Bangor ;  in  the  following  year 
he  published,  A  Preservative  against  the 
Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Non- 
Jurors,.both  in  Church  and  State,  &c. ;  and 
in  1717  he  preached  before  the  king  his 
famous  sermon  on  John  xviii.  36,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  which  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  Bangorian  contro- 
versy. No  sooner  had  this  sermon  been 
Srinted,  by  special  command,  than  it  was 
etermined  to  proceed  against  the  author 
in  Convocation,  as  soon  as  it  should  sit 
The  lower  house,  accordingly,  drew  up 
their  representation,  &c. ;  but  before  it 
could  be  brought  into  the  upper  house, 
that  assembly  was  prorogued  by  the 
king's  special  order.  The  controversy 
commenced  with  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Snape 
to  the  Bishop  of  Baneor.  Snape  was 
followed  by  Sherlock,  Hare,  Potter,  and 
especially  by  that  acute  and  formidable 
disputant,  William  Law,  who  is  generally 
held,  in  some  material  points,  to  have 
triumphed  over  Hoadly.  He  afterwards 
opposed  Hare  on  the  nature  of  prayer, 
and  asserted  that  a  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  rational  address  was  the  most  ac- 
ceptable; while  his  opponent  recom- 
mended a  warm,  enthusiastic  zeal.  The 
controversy  was  hardly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  1720,  when  he  resigned  the 
rectory  of  St  Peter-le-Poor;  and  in  the 
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following  year  he  was  translated  from  the  i 
see  of  Bangor,  which  for  six  years  he  had  ^ 
never  visited,  to  that  of  Hereford.  In 
1723  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  upon  which  he  resigned  the  ' 
rectory  of  Streatham.  In  1732  he  drew 
up,  An  Account  of  the  Life,  Writingn, 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
which  was  prefixed  to  the  posthumous 
works  of  that  divine,  then  first  published. 
In  1734  he  was  advanced,  on  the  death 
of  bishop  Willis,  whom  he  had  also  sue* 
ceeded  at  Salisbury,  to  the  see  of  Win-' 
Chester;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published,  A  plain  Account  of  tne  Nature 
and  End  of  tne  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  which  all  the  Texts  of  the  New 
Testament  relating  to  it  are  produced  and 
explained,  and  the  whole  Doctrine  about 
it  18  drawn  from  them  alone :  an  abridg- 
ment of  this  piece,  under  the  title  of  The 
Rational  Christian's  Assistant  to  the 
worthy  Receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
was  published  by  Dr.  Disney  in  1774. 
In  1/56  his  repose  was  unexpectedly 
disturbed  by  the  villany  of  one  Bernard 
Foumler,  a  convert  from  Popery,  and  a 
curate  at  Jersey,  who  attempted  to  de- 
fraud him  of  8,800/.  by  pretending  that 
he  had  received  from  the  bishop  a  note 
of  hand  to  that  amount;  but  this  was 
proved  in  court  to  be  a  forgery.  Thia 
transaction  produced  the  last,  and  one  of 
the  best-wntten  of  the  bishop's  tracts,  A 
Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to 
Clement  Chevallier,  Esq.,  1758.  The 
admirable  accuracy  and  precision  with 
which  his  narrative  was  penned  bore 
testimony  to  the  vigour  of  his  mental 
powers,  and  he  received  many  compli- 
ments on  that  account  from  several  of 
tlie  matest  lawyers  of  the  age.  He  died 
at  his  palace  at  Chelsea  in  1761,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  a^e,  and  was 
buried  in  Winchester  cathedral,  where  & 
monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription  writ-> 
ten  by  himself,  is  erected  to  his  memory* 
In  his  character  he  was  naturally  face- 
tious, easy,  and  complying,  fond  of  com- 
pany, from  which,  however,  he  would 
frequently  retire,  for  the  purposes  of 
study ;  happy  in  every  place,  but  pecu- 
liarly so  in  nis  own  family,  where  he  took 
all  opportunities  of  instructing  by  his. in- 
fluence and  by  example.  In  his  tenets 
he  was  far  from  adhering  strictly  to  the; 
doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  so  far, 
indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what 
principles  he  continued  through  life  to 
profess  conformity;  and  his  attempt  to 
gain  over  the  Dissenters,  who  was  him- 
self the  greatest  dissenter  that  ever  waf 
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preferred  in  the  Church,  is  one  of  ihose 
inconsistencies  which  his  admirers  have 
never  explained.  But  as  he  took  great 
latitude  nimself,  he  was  ready  also  to 
allow  it  to  others.  His  doctrine,  that 
sincerity  is  sufficient  for  acceptance, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  opinions,  is 
favourable  to  such  indulgence,  but  far 
from  defensible  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  He  was  of  course  m  high 
favour  with  all  who  wished  to  mould  re* 
ligion  accordine  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions. A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
in  3  vols,  fol.  was  published  by  his  son. 
Dr.  John  Hoadly,  in  1773,  with  a  short 
life  of  the  author,  ori^nally  printed  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  Appen- 
dix contains  some  parts  of  the  bisliop's 
corresDondence  witn  lady  Sundon,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Clayton,  bed-chamber  woman 
to  queen  Caroline;  to  this  lad^  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  a  little  mdebteo, 
at  various  periods,  for  his  influence  at 
court  Akenside  has  paid  a  handsome 
tribute  to  his  memory.  —  His  brother, 
John,  died  archbishop  of  Armagh  in 
1746. 

HOADLT,  (Benjamin,)  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 706,  and  educated  at  Hackney,  and  at 
Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Herring,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  assiduously  pursued 
his  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies 
under  the  celebrated  blind  professor  Saun- 
derson.  He  was  early  received  into  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1 728  the  degree  of 
M.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  manda- 
mus, and  he  settled  in  London.  He  was 
made  registrar  of  Hereford,  while  hb 
fiither  flUed  that  see;  and  in  1742  he 
was  appointed  phjrsician  to  his  majesty's 
household;  and  in  1746  to  that  of  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  an  honourable  circum* 
stance  to  him,  as  the  two  courts  were  not 
on  good  terms  with  each  other.  In  1747  he 
pnxluced  his  Suspicious  Husband,  one  of 
the  most  sprightly  comedies  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  afterwards  assisted 
his  friend  Hogarth  in  the  composition  of 
his  Analysis  of  Beauty.  He  died  in 
1757.  He  wrote.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Organs  of  Respiration,  (being  the  Gul- 
■tonian  Lectures  for  1737,)  which  are 
characterised  by  Haller  as  a  very  inge- 
Bious  defence  of  a  bad  cause ;  and  a 
Harveian  Oration,  pronounced  in  1742. 

HOADLY,  (John,)  youngest  son  of 
bishop  Hoadly,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1711,  and  educated  at  Hackney,  and 
at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge, 
vhenoe  he  removed  to  the  Templf ;  but 
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he  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law^ 
and  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1735, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  Winchester  by  lus  father,  and 
admitted  into  orders.  He  was  then  made 
chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales's  house* 
hold,  and  held  the  same  office  with  the 
princess  dowager.  Preferments  crowded 
afterwards  upon  him,  the  most  valuable 
of  which  were  a  prebend  of  Winchester, 
the  rectory  of  St.  Maty,  near  Southamp- 
ton, that  of  Overton,  and  the  mastership 
of  St  Cross.  He  died  in  1776,  and  with 
him  the  name  of  Hoadly  became  extinct. 
He  wrote  some  poems  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection, and  is  supposed  to  have  assisted 
his  brother  in  the  composition  of  The 
Suspicious  Husband.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished his  father's  works  in  3  vols,  foL 
He  was  the  author  of  five  dramas — The 
Contrast,  a  comedy;  Love's  Revenge 
a  pastoral;  Phoebe,  another  pastoral;- 
Jephthah,  an  oratorio ;  and  another,  en- 
titled. The  Force  of  Truth.  He  also 
revised  Lillo's  Arden  of  Feversham,  and 
wrote  the  fifUi  act  of  Miller's  Mahomet.  ' 
HOARE,  (William,)  a  divme,  was 
bora  in  London,  and  educated  at  All 
Souls  college,  Oxford.  He  became  rec- 
tor of  Moreton,  in  Essex.  Afler  having 
been  a  rigid  Calvinist,  he  altered  hit 
sentiments,  and  published  a  work  in  sup- 

Sort  of  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Re- 
emption,  entitled,  God's  Love  to  Man- 
kind, 4to,  which  was  answered  by  bishop 
Davenant  and  Dr.  Twisse.  He  died  in 
1657. 

HOARE,  (William,)  an  ingenious 
artist,  was  bom  about  1707,  at  Eye,  near 
Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  and  liberally  educated 
at  a  school  at  Faringdon,  in  Berkshire, 
where  he  discovered  a  taste  for  drawing. 
He  was  removed  to  London,  where  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Grisoni,  an 
Italian  historical  painter  of  little  meriL 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  was  the  first 
English  painter  who  visited  that  city  for 

Srofessional  study.  At  the  time  of  his 
eparture  from  London  he  had  formed  a 
friendship  with  Scheemackers,  the  cele- 
brated Flemish  sculptor,  and  with  Del- 
vaux,  his  pupil,  who  were  both  on  their 
way  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city  he  hastened  to  rejoin  them,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  them.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Imperiale, 
the  disciple  of  Carlo  Maratti,  in  whose 
school  he  was  a  fellow-student  with  Pom- 
peo  BattonL  Under  the  direction  of  Im- 
periale  he  made  many  copies  from  thd 
most  celebrated  works  of  ttke  great  pain- 
ters in  the  Roman  palaces;  and,  aftei 
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haying  contfnued  b»  studiea  at  Rome  for 
sine  yaan,  he  returaed  to  London^  where 
he  commenced  portrait  pamting.  He 
afterwaide  eettled  at  Bath,  where  he  met 
with  great  eneoaragement,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterward!  Lord 
Chatham,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
I^gg^t  Mr.  Grenyille,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  Mr.  Allen,  who  Introduced  him  to 
pope,  and  to  other  distin{;uished  inmates 
of  Prior  Park*  He  pamted  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  St  Michael,  and 
another  for  the  Octagon  Chapel:  the 
former  painting  represents  our  Sariour 
bearing  the  Cross;  the  latter  represents 
the  PmI  of  Bethesda.  Finding  a  general 
desire  prevailing  for  pictures  m  crayons, 
he  sent  an  order  to  Rosalba,  the  cele- 
brated Venetian  paintress,  for  two  heads 
painted  in  that  manner,  and  he  received 
from  that  eminent  mistress  of  her  art  two 
of  her  most  studied  performances;  the 
one,  Apollo  with  his  Lyre,  the  other,  a 
Nvmph  crowned  with  Vernal  Flowers. 
These  heautiiul  works  became  the  models 
of  the  Bath  painter  in  his  first  effi>rts  in 
crayons,  in  which  mode  of  painting  he 
afterwards  carried  the  practice  of  the  art 
to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  ex- 
celled by  Rosalba  herself.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  Royal  Academy  he  was 
ehosen  a  member,  and  he  was  a  constant 
exhibitor  for  many  years.  He  died  in 
1792. 

HOBBEMA,  (Mmdeibout,)  an  emi- 
nent landscape  painter,  born,  according 
to  Pilkin|;ton,  about  1611  at  Antwerp, 
other  authorities  say  at  Haerlem ;  but  the 
master  under  whom  he  studied  is  not 
known.  He  painted  entirely  after  nature, 
sketching  everv  scene  that  affiirded  him 
pleasure ;  and  his  choice  was  exceedingly 
picturesque.  The  forms  of  his  trees  are 
not  unlike  those  of  Ruysdael  and  Dekkcor. 
This  captivating  artist  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  painter  of  his  country  in 
the  pure  and  chaste  tinting  of  bis  eoloor, 
in  the  full  and  fiowinf  richness  of  his 
pencil,  and  in  the  inteUigent  conduct  of 
the  ohiaro-scnro.  In  some  of  his  larger 
pictures  he  has  introduced,  with  the 
happiest  eflfeot,  the  efiulgence  of  ihe  sun- 
beam bursting  through  the  gloom  of  the 
forest,  and  illuminatmg  the  centre  of  his 
picture  with  an  efiect  that  is  at  once 
magical  and  enchantine.  His  skies  are 
light  and  floating ;  ana  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable dewy  brightness  in  his  verdure. 
Most  of  his  pictures  were  supplied  with 
figures  by  Ostade,  Teniers,  and  other 
famous  masters,  which  must  always  me 
them  a  great  additional  value.  The 
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works  of  Hobbema  are  now  exoee^nglj 
scarce.     He  died  in  1699. 

HOBBES,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1588  at  Malmes- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  his  father  was 
minister,  and  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
ma^  school  there,  and  at  Magdalen  hall, 
Oxford.  In  1608,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  of  Magdalen  hall, 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  lord 
Hardwicke,  soon  afterwards  created  earl 
of  Devonshire,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to 
his  son.  Lord  Cavendish,  with  whom,  ia 
1610,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy.  After  his  return  he  obtained,  by 
the  reputation  of  his  literal^  acquirements, 
and  a  good  address,  an  mtroduction  to 
several  persons  of  high  rank^  as  well  as 
to  some  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  genius  and  learning.  Bacon,  in 
particular,  admitted  him  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  fiuniliarity,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
assisted  by  him  in  translatinjr  some  of  his 
works  into  Latin.  He  was  luewise  much 
in  favour  with  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury ; 
and  Ben  Jonson  had  so  great  an  esteem 
for  him  that  he  revised  his  excell^t 
translation  of  Thu<nrdides,  a  work  under- 
taken by  him,  as  he' informs  us  himself, 
"from  an  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if 
possible,  those  disturbances  in  which  he 
was  apprehensive  that  his  country  would 
be  involved,  by  showing,  in  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  fiital  con- 
sequences of  intestine  troubles.  While, 
however,  the  author  was  preparine  it  for 
the  press,  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, died  in  1626,  and  in  1628,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  published,  his  lordship's 
son  abo  died,  in  whose  service  Hobbea 
had  spent  twenty  years,  first  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  tutor,  and  afterwards  of  his 
secretarv.  These  losses  were  so  severely 
felt  by  him,  that,  to  assuage  his  grief,  ha 
accepted  an  offer  of  going  abroad  a  second 
time,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  Qervase 
Clifton,  with  whom  he  remained  some 
time  in  France.  In  1631  he  was  in- 
duced to  return,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
coimtess-dowager  of  Devonshire,  who  was 
desirous  of  placing  under  his  care  the 
young  earl,  who  was  then  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  In  1634  he  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  translation  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  noUe 
pupil,  whom  he  then  accompanied  to 
reads,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
several  eminent  philosophers,  particularly 
father  Mersenne  and  Gassendi,  wm 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  after  his  return  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence.    From  Paris  he  attended 
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his  pupU  into  Italy,  and  at  Pisa  he  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  Galileo.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1637.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  some  time  at  his  noble 
patron's  seat  at  Chatsworth,  where  he 
celebrated,  in  a  Latin  poem,  the  wonders 
of  Uie  Peak,  which  he  published,  in  4to, 
under  the  title  of  De  Mirabilibus  Pecci, 
Carmen.  As  ihe  political  horison  in 
Britain  now  wore  a  threatening  aspect, 
and  a  dvil  war  was  likeljr  to  Uke  mace 
between  the  kingand  parliament,  Hobbes, 
whose  connexions  and  principles  made 
him  a  lealous  advocate  for  the  royal 
cause,  thonsht  it  prudent,  about  the 
beginning  of  1641,  to  retire  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Des  Cartes, 
and  be^  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  him  on  various  topics  of  natural 
philosophy.  *  He  also  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  GassendL  In  1642  he  printed 
at  Paris  a  few  copies  of  his  famous  book, 
entitled.  Elements  Philosophica  De  Give, 
the  principles  of  which  were  afterwards 
more  fully  illustrated,  and  more  systema- 
tically arranged,  in  his  Leviathan.  The 
author's  principal  object  in  it  was,  to 
check  the  rising  si>irit  of  freedom,  by 
•stablishinpf  the  claims  of  monarchv  on 
new  principles  of  philosophy,  on  which 
account  it  was  as  much  condemned  by 
the  popular  party,  as  it  was  admired  by 
the  other.  In  1647  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
(afterwards  Charies  II.,)  who  then  resided 
at  Paris  lor  the  sake  of  safety ;  and  by 
his  care  in  the  discharffe  of  ihat  office  he 

Sined  the  fkvour  of  the  prince.  About 
is  time  a  second  and  more  complete 
edition  of  his  treatise  De  Give  was  printed 
in  Holland,  under  the  superintendence 
of  M.  Sorbiire,  to  which  was  prefixed 
two  Latin  letters  in  commendation  of  the 
work,  one  hy  Gassendi,  and  the  other  by 
Mersenne.  In  the  year  1650  was  pub« 
lished  at  London  a  small  treatise  of  his, 
entitled.  Human  Nature,  which  Mr.  Ad- 
^•on  pronounces  to  be  his  best  work; 
and  another  entitled,  De  Gorpore  Politico, 
or  Elements  of  the  Law,  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Gassendi.  In  1651  his 
Leviatiian  was  published  ia  London,  fol. 
In  this  work,  in  establishing  a  system  of 
dvil  pdlkv,  he  represents  man  as  an  un«* 
tameable  oeast  of  prey,  and  government 
as  the  strong  chain  by  which  he  is  to  be 
kept  fWmi  mischief.  It  abounds  in  ex- 
travagant, paradoaical,  and  dangerous 
notions,  tendina  to  confound  all  dutino- 
tion  between  nght  and  wrong,  and  in* 
direeUy  to  nndermlne  the  foundations  of 
all  religion,  natord  and  revealed.  He 
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caused  a  copy  of  it,  fiurly  written  on  vel- 
lum, to  be  presented  to  Gharies  II. ;  but 
when  the  king  was  informed  that  the 
English  divines  considered  it  as  a  book 
tending  to  subvert  both  religion  and  civQ 
ffovemment,  he  la  said  to  have  withdrawn 
nis  countenance  from  the  author,  and  by 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  have  forbidden 
him  to  come  into  hla  presence.  In  1654 
he  published  his  Letter  upon  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  which  occasioned  a  long  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Dr.  Bramhall, 
bishop  of  Londonderry,  and  afterwards 
primate  of  Ireland.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  Elementorum  Philo- 
sophise, Sectio  prima,  de  Gorpore,  8vo, 
which  occasioned  a  controversy  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  between  the  author 
and  Dr.  Wallis,  Savilian  profess<Nr  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  all  the  mathema- 
ticians against  him.  In  1658  he  pub- 
Ibhed,  A  Dissertation  on  Man.  Soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Gharies  II.  the 
kine  directed  an  eminent  portralt^nter 
to  draw  Hobbes's  picture,  to  be  placed  in 
his  majesty's  closet  The  king  also  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  private  audience,  assured 
him  of  his  protection,  and  settied  upon 
him  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annum  out  of 
his  privy  purse.  Yet  this  powerftil  pro- 
tection did  not  render  him  safe,  for,  in 
1666,  his  Leviathan,  and  his  treatise  De 
Give,  were  censured  by  parliament  This 
alarmed  him  much,  as  did  likewise  the 
bringing  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons  to  punish  atheism  and  profaneness. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  thu  occa- 
sion that  he  composed  his  Historical  }lar- 
ration  concemin|^  Heresy,  and  the  Punish- 
ment thereof,  with  the  view  of  demon- 
strating that  he  could  not  be  l^ally 
{mnished  for  heresy,  in  writing  and  puh- 
ishing  his  Leviathan.  After  this  storm 
was  a  litUe  blown  over  he  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Latin  pieces  to  Amsterdam, 
where  they  were  published  in  1668,  4tow 
He  received  visits  from  foreigners  of  the 
first  distinction,  amonj;  whom  wasGosmo 
de  Medids,  prinoe  of  Tuscany,  who  (1669). 
gave  him  ample  marks  of  his  esteem  and 
respect ;  and  having  received  his  picture, 
ana  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings^ 
ordered  tiie  former  to  be  deposited  among 
his  curiosities,  and  the  latter  to  be  added 
to  his  celebrated  library  at  Florence.  In 
1672  he  wrote  his  own  Life  in  Latin 
verse,  when  he  had  completed  his  eighty- 
fourth  vear.  In  1674  he  published  a 
translation,  in  verse,  of  four  books  of 
Homer's  Odyssey;  which  was  so  well 
received  that   he   was   encouraged    to 
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undertake  a  version  of  the  whole  Iliad, 
and  the  remaining  books  of  the  Odvssey. 
This  task  he  completed,  and  published 
his  work  in  1675.  This  translation, 
which  is  now  entirely  fallen  into  neglect, 
was  so  much  esteemed  in  his  own  time, 
that  in  less  than  ten  years  it  ran  through 
three  large  editions.  He  had  now  re- 
tired to  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  seat  in 
Derbyshire,  where  he  still  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  In  1676  he  printed 
nis  dispute  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Laney, 
bishop  of  Ely,  Concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity ;  and  in  1678  he  publuhed  his 
Decameron  Physiolo^cum,  or  Ten  Dia- 
logues of  Natural  Philosophy.  About 
the  same  time  he  put  the  last  hand  to  a 
work  formerljr  pubuslied,  though  without 
his  name,  entitled,  The  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
collected  from  Aristotle  and  Ramus,  to 
which  he  added  a  book,  composed  some 
years  before,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Philosopher  and  a  Student  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England.  In  1679  he 
sent  his  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  to  an 
eminent  bookseller,  Mrith  a  request  that 
he  would  not  publish  it  till  a  proper  oc- 
casion offered.  It  appears  that  his  re- 
quest was  founded  on  hu  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for 
its  publication.  The  work,  however, 
made  its  appearance  soon  after  the 
author's  deatn,  which  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  paralytic  stroke,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1679,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Of  Hobbes  it 
has  been  obser^'ed  that,  considering  his 
greiULage,  he  was  a  man  of  no  very  ex- 
tensive reading.  Homer,  Virgil,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Euclid,  were  the  authors  with 
whom  he  was  most  delighted.  Upon  this 
subject  he  used  to  say,  that  "  if  he  had 
read  as  much  as  others,  he  should  have 
been  as  ignorant  as  they."  In  his  Survey 
of  the  Leviathan  Lord  Clarendon  observes, 
that  **  it  hath  always  been  a  lamentation 
among  Mr.  Hobbes's  friends  that  he 
spent  too  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too 
little  in  exercising  those  thoughts  in  com- 
pany of  other  men  of  the  same,  or  of  as 
good  faculties;  for  want  whereof  his 
natural  constitution,  with  age,  contracted 
such  a  morosity,  that  doubting  and  con- 
tradicting men  were  never  gratefid  to 
him.  .  In  a  word,  Mr.  Hobbes  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  acauaintance  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  of  wnom  I  have  always 
had  a  great  esteem,  as  a  man  who, 
besides  nis  eminent  parts  and  learn- 
ing, hath  been  always  looked  upon  as 
a  man  of  probity,  and  of  a  life  free 
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from  scandal."  The  following  acconnt 
of  his  private  manners  and  habits  is 
related  bv  bishop  Kennet,  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  Cavendish  family :  "  His  pro- 
fessed rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate  the 
morning  to  his  exercise,  and  the  after- 
noon to  bis  studies.  And,  therefore,  at 
his  first  rising  he  walked  ou^  and  climbed 
any  hill  within  his  reach;  or,  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  be  fatigued  himself 
within  doors  by  some  exercise  or  other 
to  be  in  a  sweat,  recommending  that 
practice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  moisture  than  heat,  and 
therefore  by  such  motion  heat  was  to  be 
acquired,  and  moisture  expelled.  After 
this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 
then  went  round  the  lodgmgs  to  wait 
upon  the  earl,  the  countess,  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  any  considerable  strangers, 
paying  some  short  addresses  to  aU  of 
them.  He  kept  these  rounds  till  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little  din- 
ner provided  for  him,  which  he  ate  al- 
ways by  himself  without  ceremony.  Soon 
after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  study,  and 
had  his  candle,  with  ten  or  twelve  pipes 
of  tobacco,  laid  by  him,  then  shutting  his 
door,  he  fell  to  smoking,  thinking,  and 
writing  for  several  hours."  He  was  na- 
turally of  a  timid  disposition,  whence  he 
was  led  to  indulge  continual  apprehen- 
sions for  his  personal  safety.  Tne  only 
thought  of  death  that  he  appeared  to 
entertain  in  time  of  health,  was  to  take 
care  of  some  inscription  on  hb  tomb. 
He  would  sufier  some  friends  to  suggest 
epitaphs,  amon^  which  he  was  best 
pleased  with  this — '*This  is  the  philo- 
sopher's stone."  He  could  not  endure 
to  be  left  in  an  empty  house,  which,  his 
friends  said,  was  owing  to  his  dread  of 
assassination.  To  this  timidity  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  that  he  was  a  conformist  to 
the  established  religion  of  his  country, 
and  frequently  partook  of  the  sacrament, 
and  sometimes  makes  use  of  language  in 
his  writings  at  which  the  mind  of  an 
honest  unoeliever  must  have  revolted, 
whilst  he  was  unquestionably  hostile  to 
the  great  principles  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  His  writings  have  been 
sufficiently  reftited  by  several  learned 
writers,  particularly  by  lord  Clarendon, 
Henry  More,*  bishops  Cumberland  and 
Bramhall,  Dr.Cudworth,  and  Harrington. 
HOBHOUSE,  (Sir  Benjamin,)  an 
English  statesman,  was  bom  in  1757, 
and  educated  at  Brazenose  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  attained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  June  26, 1781 ;  and  was  afterwards 
called  to  the  bar.    In  1785  he  married 
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C&ailotte  Cam,  daughter  of  Samuel  Cam, 
of  Cbantrv  House,  near  Bradford,  in 
WfltahireyEsq.  InFebruary  1797  hewas 
returned  on  a  vacancy  for  Blecbingley ; 
and  in  1802  he  was  returned  for  Gram- 
pound  ;  in  1806  for  Hindon ;  and  he  sat 
for  that  borough  until  comnelled  by  ill 
health  to  retire  from  public  life  in  1818. 
He  first  came  into  office  in  1803,  as 
aecretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  during 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Addington;  he  re- 
signed that  post  in  May  1804;  and  in  1805 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Committees 
for  Supplies.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
by  pa^nt  dated  December  22,  1812. 
He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  supported,  with  equal  zeal,  the  party 
and  pnnciples  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  was  like- 
wise distinguished  for  his  opposition  to 
the  slave-trade,  and  for  his  condemnation 
of  hostilities  ae;ainst  France,  and  of  the 
union  with  Ireland.     He  died  in  1831. 

HOCCLEVE,  or  OCCLEEVE, 
(Thomas,)  an  old  English  poet,  was  bom 
about  1370,  and  has  been  styled  Chaucer's 
disciple.  He  studied  law  at  ChesteMnn,  in 
the  Strand,  and  was  a  writer  to  the  privy- 
seal  for  above  twenty  years.  Some  of 
his  poems  were  printed  by  Geor^  Mason, 
in  1796,  4to,  from  a  MS.  in  his  posses- 
sion, with  a  preface,  notes,  and  glossary. 
They  confirm  Warton's  objection  to  him 
as  a  feeble  poet  The  most  favourable 
specimen  of  Hoccleve's  poetry  is  his 
Story  of  Jonathas,  which  ma^  be  seen  in 
the  Shepherd's  Pipe,  by  Wflham  Browne, 
author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals.  Hoc* 
deve  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1454. 

HOCHE,  (Lazarus,)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  die  French  Re- 
volutioD,  bom  at  Montreuil,  near  Ver* 
•allies,  in  1768,  was  the  son  of  an 
hostler,  and  was  made,  upon  the  early 
death  of  his  fother,  a  chorister  in  the 
church  of  St  Germain -en -lave.  He 
was  afterwards  a  helper  in  the  royal 
•tables,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
listed in  the  French  guards.  The  revolji- 
iion  raised  him  from  obscurity ;  he  was 
by  courage  and  coolness-  distinguished  in 
several  engagements,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  was  made  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  ue  Moselle,  and 
drove  the  Anstrians  out  of  Alsace.  Though 
imprisoned  for  some  time  under  St  Just 
and  Robespierre,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  on  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  in 
July  1794.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
La  Vend^,  and  to  Quiberon,  where  he 
behaved  with  great  oruelty  towards  the 
emigrants,  ana  put  to  death  the  heroic 
Charttte.    He  was  entrusted  with  the 
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command  of  the  troops  which  were  sent 
to  invade  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1796 ;  but 
the  expedition  failed  after  attempting  to 
land  ih  Bantry  Bay,  and  Hoche,  though 
for  a  while  regarded  with  coolness,  was 
sent  to  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse.  In  this  new  scene  he  displayed 
great  bravery  and  address  against  the 
Austrians  on  the  Rhine,  but  died  sud- 
denly in  Wetzlar  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1797,  and  his  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated at  Paris,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
with  great  magnificence.  His  life  has 
been  published  by  Rousselin,  2  vols,  8vo. 

HOCHSTETTER,  (Andrew  Adam,)  a 
Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Tttbingen  in 
1688.  After  studying  in  the  principal 
universities  of  Germany,  he  became  sue* 
cessively  professor  of  eloquence,  of  moral 
philosophy,  of  divinity,  and  finally  rector 
of  Tubingen.  His  principal  works  are, 
Collegium  Pufiendorfianum ;  De  Festo 
Expiationis,  et  Hirco  Azazel;  De  Con^ 
radino,  ultimo  ex  Suevis  duce ;  De  rebus 
Elbigensibus.    He  died  in  1717. 

H5DGES,(Nathaniel,)  an  EngUshphy* 
sician,  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  settled 
in  London,  and  was,  in  1672,  made  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  re* 
mained  in  the  metropolis  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  plague  in  1665,  when 
most  of  the  physicians,  and  Sydenham 
among  the  rest,  retired  to  the  country  * 
and,  with  another  of  his  brethren,  he 
visited  the  infected  during  the  whole  of 
that  terrible  visitation.  'Hiese  two  phy- 
sicians, indeed,  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  of  London  to  attend 
the  dbeased,  with  a  stipend.  His  chief 
prophylactic  was  a  liberal  use  of  Spanish 
wine,  and  cheerful  society  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  He  med  a  debtor  in 
Ludgate  prison  in  1684,  and  his  bodv  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  him.  He  is  author  of  two  works: 
1.  Vindicise  Medicines  et  Medicorum; 
An  Apolor^  for  the  Profession  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Physic,  &c.  1660,  8  vo.  2.  Aot- 
fioXoyia :  sive,  Pestis  nuperse  apud  Po- 
pulum  Londinensem  grassantis  Narratio 
nistorica,  1672,  8vo.  A  translation  of 
this  by  Dr.  John  Quincy  was  printed  in 
London  in  1720,  8vo.  In  1721  there 
was  published  in  London,  in  8vo,  A  Col- 
lection of  very  valuable  and  scarce  Pieces 
relating  to  the  last  Plague  in  1665 ; 
among  which  is.  An  Account  of  the  first 
Rise,  Progress,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of 
the  Plague;  being  the  substance  of  a 
letter  fi^m  Dr.  Hodges  to  a  person  of 
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quality,  dated  from  his  house  in  Watling- 
itreet,  May  the  8th,  1666.  The  narra- 
tive i«,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable  one, 
and  the  most  authentic  account  of  that 
terrible  calamity  that  we  possess. 

HODGES,  (William,)  a  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  in  London  in  1744,  and 
received  his  tuition  in  the  art  from  Wilson, 
whom  he  assisted  for  some  time.  He 
went  out  as  draughtsman  with  captain 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  from  which  he  returned  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  and  painted  some 
pictures,  for  the  Admiralty,  of  scenes  in 
Otaheite  and  Ulietea.  Afterwards,  under 
the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings,  he 
riiited  the  East  Indies,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  decent  fortune.  On  his  return 
home,  after  practising  the  art  for  some 
time,  he  engaged  in  commercial  and 
banking  speculations,  which  proved  un- 
fuccessnil,  and  he  sunk  under  the  disap- 
pointment, and  died  in  1797. 

HODGSON,  (James,)  was  for  some 
time  master  of  the  royal  mathematical 
school,  in  Christ's  Hospital.  He  pub- 
Ibhed,  A  Treatise  on  Navigation,  1706; 
A  System  of  the  Mathematics,  1723 ;  The 
Theonrof  Jupiter's  Satellites,  1750;  The 
Doctnne  of  Fluxions,  1758;  The  Valua- 
tion oi  Annuities  upon  Lives,  1747 ;  and. 
An  Introduction  to  Chronology.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
author  of  many  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

HODT,  (Humphrey,)  an  eminent 
divine,  bora  in  1659  at  Odcombe,  in 
Somersetshire,  where  his  father  was  rector. 
He  entered  at  Wadham  colleffe,  Oxford, 
in  1676,  of  which  he  became  fellow  eight 
ears  aifter.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
le  published  his  Dissertation  against 
Aristeas'  History  of  the  LXXII.  Inter- 
preters, which  was  received  with  general 
applause  by  the  learned  world,  though 
Isaac  Vossius,  who  had  embraced  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  loaded  it  with  abuse,  and 
ridiculed  the  author.  To  this  attack  from 
Vossius,  inserted  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
Pomponius  Mela,  Hody  did  not  deign  to 
give  an  answer  till  more  than  twenty 
vears  after,  when,  in  1704,  he  published 
his  book,  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Origi- 
nalibus^  Versionibus  Gnecis  et  Latina 
Vulgata,  &c.  Lib.  IV.,  8vo.  The  first 
book  contains  his  disiertation  against 
Aristeas'  history,  with  improvements,  and 
an  answer  to  Vossius's  objections.  In 
the  second,  he  treats  of  the  true  authors 
of  the  Greek  version,  called  the  Septua- 
ginty  of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons 
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why,  it  was  undertidcen,  and  of  the  inaiftr 
ner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The 
third  is  a  history  of  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  of  the  Greek  version  called  the 
Septuagint,  and  of  the  Latin  Vu%ate ; 
showing  the  authority  of  each  in  different 
ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been 
lUways  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In 
the  fourth,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  versions,  viz.  those  of 
Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion ; 
of  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  other  ancienjt 
editions ;  and  subjoins  lists  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  at  different  times,  which 
exhibit  a  concise,  but  clear  view  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  Greek  version, 
called  the  Septuagint,  was  made  in  the 
time  of  the  two  Ptolemies,  Lagus  and 
Philadelphus,  and  by  Hellenist  Jews,  for 
the  use  of  their  own  countrymen.  In 
1689  he  published  hb  Prolegomena  to 
Malela's  Chronicon,  and  the  next  year 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  bishop  Stilling^ 
fleet  But  the  works  by  which  Hody 
was  principally  known  among  his  con- 
temporaries were  those  which  he  pub- 
lished respecting  the  bishops  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  bishoprics  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  goveroment  The  first  work 
which  he  published  on  this  subject  was  a 
translation  of  a  Greek  treatise,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Nicephorus  in 
the  Utter  end  of  the  thirteenui,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  century,  in 
which  the  writer  maintains  that  "although 
a  bishop  was  unjustly  deprived,  neither 
he  nor  the  church  ever  made  a  separa- 
tion, if  the  successor  was  not  a  heretic" 
The  original  Greek  work,  as  well  as  the 
English  translation,  were  both  published 
in  1691.  Amonest  the  numerous  works 
published  in  reply  to  Hody,  the  most 
celebrated  was  written  by  Dodwell,  and 
was  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  De- 

1>rived  Bishops,  Lond,  1692.  In  the  fbl- 
owing  year  Hody  puUbhed  another 
work,  entitled.  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant 
by  an  Uncanonical  Deprivation,  4to, 
Loud.  1693,  in  which  he  supports  tlie 
opinions  uf  Nicephorus,  and  replies  to 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  The 
npirit  and  abilities  which  ne  displayed  in 
this  war  of  pamphlets  so  pleased  Fillot- 
son,  that  he  made  him  his  aomestic  chap- 
lain in  1694.  He  was  equally  patronized 
by  the  next  primate,  Tenison,  at  whose 
request  he  wrote  Animadversions  on  Col* 
lier's  Pamphlets,  who  had,  with  two 
others,  pronounced  absolution,  in  a  solemn 
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Vianner,  on  Perkins  and  Friend,  when 
executed  in  1695  for  the  assassination 
plot  In  1698  he  was  made  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  in  1704 
he  was  nominated  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1706, 
and  was  huried  in  the  chapel  of  Wadham 
college,  to  which  he  was  a  great  bene- 
factor, by  the  foundation  of  ten  scholar- 
ships of  10/.  each  for  the  cultivation  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  left  a  MS.  ac- 
count of  the  learned  Greeks  who  had 
fled  to  Italy  before  and  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinoj^le  by  the  Turks,  which 
was  published  in  1742  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  S.  Jebb.  He  had  pub- 
lished in  1701  a  History  of  English 
Councils  and  Convocations,  and  of  the 
English  Clergy  utting  in  Parliament, 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  controversy 
which  arose  about  that  time  respecting 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  an  English 
synod,  or  convocation.  He  also  wrote, 
The  Resurrection  of  the  (Same)  Body 
asserted,  8vo,  London,  1694. 

HOE,  (Matthias  de  Hoenegg,)  a  Ger- 
man controversial  divine,  bom  at  Vienna 
in  1580,  and  educated  at  Wittemberg. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
at  Dresden,  where  he  died  in  1645.  He 
was  an  able  and  a  xealous  Lutheran,  and 
he  wrote  with  great  bitterness  against 
both  Calvinists  and  Papists. 

HOELTZLINUS,  (Jeremias,)  a  phUo- 
loger,  bom  at  Nuremberg.  He  settled 
at  Leyden,  and  published  there  a  learned 
edition  of  Apolfonius  Rhodius,  in  1641, 
the  year  of  nis  death.  Ruhnken,  how- 
ever, censures  him  as  an  editor. 

HOESCHELIUS,  (David,)  an  eminent 
Greek  scholar,  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1556. 
After  teaching  long  in  the  college  there, 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  society, 
and  also  librarian.  He  was  a  judicious 
and  indefatigable  collector  of  MSS.,  and 
he  evinced  his  learning  by  his  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  fathers,  of  Origen, 
Basil,  Philo  Judseus,  &c ;  besides  Ap- 
pian,  Procopius,  Anna  Commena,  &c. 
He  died  in  1617. 

HOET,  (Gerard,)  an  eminent  painter, 
bom  at  Bommel  in  1648,  was  a  disciple 
of  Wamard  van  Rjrsen,  who  had  been  a 
pm>il  of  Poelemburg.  After  visiting  the 
Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Utrecht  (where 
he  was  patronised  by  M.  van  Zuylen), 
he  went  to  Paris,  whence,  not  meeting 
with  encouragement,  he  returned  to 
Utrecht,  and  m  that  ci^  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood he  displayed  his  abilities  in  exe* 
cttting  several  grand  designs  for  ceilings, 
■aloonsy  and  apartments,  and  also  in 
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finishing  a  great  number  of  easel  pictures 
for  cabinets.  He  was  likewise  appointed 
director  of  an  academy  for  p&inting.  He 
was  thoroughly  master  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  chiaro-scuro.  His  figures  in 
general  are  designed  with  elegance ;  his 
colouring^  is  vivid,  natural,  and  harmo- 
nious; his  touch  is  light  and  firm ;  and 
his  pictures  have  great  transparence.  He 
died  in  1733. 

HOFER,  (Andrew,)  a  brave  Tyrolese 
chieftain,  bora  in  1765  at  Passeyr,  where 
he  carried  on  a  trade  with  Italy  in  com, 
wine,  and  cattle.  In  1809  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Tyrolese  insurgents  to  lead  them 
in  their  strugdcs  to  shake  ofi*  the  yoke  of 
Bavaria,  to  which  kingdom  their  country 
had  been  transferred  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg ;  but  the  successful  exercise  of 
his  skill  and  valour  was  suspended  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  which  confirmed  the 
cession  of  the  T^toI  to  Bavaria,  and  the . 
Austrian  troops  were  witlidrawn.  He 
then  declared  his  submission  to  the 
viceroy  Eugene;  but,  misled  by  a  false 
report  of  a  general  revolt  in  the  middle 
of  November  1809,  he  rashly  recom- 
menced hostilities,  and  thus  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  amnesty.  He  concealed 
nimself  for  some  time  in  an  Alpine  hut, 
near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  the 
midst  of  ice  and  snow;  but  his  retreat 
was  treacherously  discovered,  and  he  was 
arrested  on  the  27th  of  January,  1810, 
and  was  shot  at  Mantua  on  the  20th 
of  February  following,  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.  His  son  was 
honoured  with  letters  of  nobility  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  who  in  1819  indem- 
nified his  famOy  for  the  loss  of  their 
proper^. 

HOFFMAN,  (Daniel,)  a  Lutheran 
divine,  professor  at  Helmstadt,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  engaged 
in  the  popular  and  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  and  opposed  Beza 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  He  was 
censured  by  an  assembly  of  divines  in 
1593,  and  threatened  with  excommuni- 
cation if  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
opinions  of  his  persecutors,  against  whom 
he  published  a  laboured  apology.  He 
died  in  1611. 

HOFFMAN,  (Gasper,)  a  professor  of 
physic  at  Altorf,  bom  at  Gotha  in  1572. 
He  died  in  1649,  leaving  several  medical 
works. 

HOFFMAN,  (Maurice,)  a  physician, 
bom  at  Furstenwalde,  in  Brandenburg, 
in  1622.  His  fondness  for  literature,  and 
his  indefatigable  application,  surmounted 
all  the  opposition  wnich  his  parents  made 
X  2 
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Hgoinst  his  ftudioiui  pursuits,  and  in  1637 
lie  was  pennitted  to  improve  himself  at 
the  college  of  Cologne.  In  1638  he  went 
to  Altorf,  where  his  mother's  brother  was 

rrofessor  of  phjrsic,  and  after  profiting 
y  his  advice  and  instructioU  he  ^ent  to 
Padua,  where,  by  the  dissection  of  a 
turkey,  he  discovered  this  pancreatic  duct, 
iinom  which  his  friend,  Versungus,  ascer- 
tained the  same  vessel  in  the  human 
body.  HoAnan,  after  three  years*  re- 
sidence at  Padua,  returned  to  Altorf, 
where  he  began  to  practise  as  a  physician. 
In  1648  he  was  made  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery,  the  next  year  of 
physic,  and  in  1653  of  botany,  and 
,  director  of  the  botanical  garden.  His 
abilities  and  reputation  were  such,  that 
many  of  the  German  princes  appointed 
him  their  physician.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  1698.  He  wrote,  Delicise  Hor- 
tfinses  Altdorffinse;  Appendix  ad  Cata- 
logum  Plantarum  Hortens. ;  Delicise  Syl- 
vestres  ;  and  Florileeium  Altdorffinum. 

HOFFMAN,  (John  James,)  an  inde- 
fatigable compiler,  bom  in  Basle  in  1635. 
In  1667  he  was  appointed  professor  <^ 
Greek  in  the  Academy  of  his  native  place, 
and  in  1683  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
history.  He  published  in  1 677,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  his  great  work,  Lexicon  Universale, 
Historico  -  geographlco  -  poetico-  philoso- 
phico-politico-philologicum,  to  wnich  he 
was  induced  by  success  to  add  a  supple- 
ment, which  appeared  in  1683,  in  2  vols, 
fut.  In  1698,  the  Ley  den  booksellers, 
having  been  favoured  with  aU  the  im- 
provements aiid  corrections  of  the  author, 
published  the  work  in  4  vols,  foL,  with  a 
new  preface.     He  died  in  1706. 

HOFFMAN,  (John  Maurice.)  son  of 
the  preceding,  by  his  first  wife,  was  bom 
at  Altorf  in  1653.  After  studying  at 
Hertzpruck,  Altorf,  and  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  he  went  to  Padua  for  two  years, 
and  after  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  he 
returned  home,  and  took  the  degree  of 
l^.D.  In  1677  he  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  in  physic,  and  in  1695  the 
margrave  of  Anspach  appointed  him  his 
}>hysician.  He  travelled  with  his  patron 
mto  Italy,  and  after  his  death,  in  1703, 
he  held  Uie  same  honourable  rank  with 
his  successor,  at  whose  invitation  he  re- 
moved to  Anspach  in  1713.  He  died  in 
1727.  He  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the 
t>otanical  garden  at  Altorf  in  1698.  He 
published  some  valuable  botanical  works. 

HOFFMAN,  (Frederic)  an  eminent 
physician,  was  bom  at  Hidle,  in  Saxonv, 
In  1660,  andstudied  at  Jena  and  Erfurth. 
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After  travelling  in  Holland  and  England, 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  elector 
of  Branaenburg,  and  to  the  garrison  at 
Minden.  In  1688  he  removed  to  Hal- 
berstadt;  knd  in  1693,  when  the  tiniver- 
sitv  of  Halle  was  founded,  he  wAs  -nade 
chief  professor  of  medicine  there.  '  He  also 
composed  the  statutes  of  the  institution. 
He  died  in  1742.  He  took  no  fees,  but 
was  supported  by  an  annual  stipend.  His 
works,  in  six  large  folios,  Geneva,  1748— 
1754,  contain  much  valuable  matter,  with 
some  frivolous  and  puerile  conjectures^ 
The  celebrated  Stahl  was  his  colleague 
and  successor  in  the  medical  chair  at 
Halle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  scientific 
societies  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Peters- 
burg. His  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  was  extensive,  and  we  owe  to 
nim  the  discovery  and  first  introduction 
of  the  Seidlitz  waters,  and  the  purgative 
salt  obtained  from  them.  His  Systema 
Medicinae  rationalis  is  one  of  his  best 
treatises.  He  also  drew  up  in  Latin  a 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion^  which 
was  translated  into  German. 

HOFFMAN,  (Francis  Benedict,)  a 
French  journalist,  dramatic  writer,  and 
poet,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1760.  He  settled 
in  1785  at  Paris,  where  he  wrote  several 
pieces  for  the  Opera,  the  Op6ra  Comique, 
and  the  Th^fttre  Fran9ais ;  among  these 
the  most  successful  were,  Ph^dre;  Adrien; 
La  Mort  d'Abel;  Stratonice;  and,  Le 
Roman  d*une  Heure.  He  contributed 
several  able  articles  on  criticism  to  the 
Journal  des  D^bats,  for  which  he  wrote 
for  tliirty  years.  He  died  in  the  year 
1828 

HOFFMANN,  (Christian  Gottfned,) 
one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his  time,  was 
bom  in  1692  at  Lauben,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
and  was  educated  at  Leipsic.  In  1718 
he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  that 
university,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
succeeded  Henry  de  Cocceii  in  the  chair 
of  the  same  faculty  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  He  was  also  appointed  counsellor 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  He 
died  in  1735. 

HOFFMANN,  (Ernest  Theodore  WiK 
liam,)  a  German  writer,  remarkable  for 
the  versatility  of  his  talents,  bom  at 
Kdnipberff  in  1776.  He  studied  the  law, 
and  held  judicial  appointments  succes- 
sively at  rosen,  Plosk,  and  Warsaw,  at 
"which  last-mentioned  city  he  held  the 
office  of  counsellor,  but  was  forced  to 
vacate  it  on  the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1806.  He  then  became  in  tum  leader 
t>f  the  orchestra,  joumalist,  translator  of 
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•lays,  stage  decorator,  and  singing-master. 
He  also  acquired  some  skill  as  a  musical 
composer.  In  1816  he  was  made  coun- 
sellor in  the  court  of  judicature  at  Berlin, 
and  commenced  author;  but  a  coiurse  of 
intemperance  and  dissipation  abridged 
his  days,  and  he  died  in  June  1822.  He 
wrote,  Elixiere  des  Teufels,  nachgelassene 
Papiere  des  Braders  Medardus  eines 
Capuiiners;  Fantasienstucke  in  Callots 
Manler,  Blatter  aus  dem  Tagebuche 
eines  reisenden  Enthusiasten ;  Nacht- 
atucke ;  Serapions  -  bruder ;  Prinzessin 
Brarabilla;  and,  Lebens  Ansichten  des 
Katers  Murr ;  this  is  the  most  original  of 
all  his  writines. 

HOGARTH,  (William,)  was  bom  in 
London  in  1697.  His  father,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  occa^ 
aionally  a  corrector  of  the  press,  bound 
him  apprentice  to  an  engraver  pf  arms 
on  plate ;  but  his  eenius  led  him  to  culti- 
vate painting.  I^  entered  the  academy 
in  St.  MartinVlane,  and  copied  from  the 
living  model,  but  his  success  was  not 
veiy  remarkable.  The  first  piece  by 
which  he  distinguished  himself  was  a 
representation  of  Wanstead  Assembly, 
about  1720,  and  he  was  next  engaged  on 
his  own  account  in  engravine  crests, 
arms,  and  shop  bills,  and  in  designing 
plates  for  booksellers.  His  cuts  for  Hudi- 
bras,  for  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  and  other 
works,  are  still  preserred  as  curiosities ; 
but  his  powers  were  exerted  with  singular 
effect,  not  only  in  portrait  painting,  but 
in  whimsical  and  humorous  representa- 
tions. By  degrees  he  thus  rose  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  and  in  1730  he  married 
3ir  James  Thomhill's  daughter.  Though 
the  match  was  altogether  against  the 
kniffht's  consent,  he  was  soon  reconciled 
to  his  son  in-law,  and  afterwards  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  connexion 
which  his  daughter  had  formed.  Hogarth 
next  attempted  portrait  and  historical 
painting,  but  failed.  He  then  resumed 
engraving,  and  eained  considerable  profit 
from  the  sale  of  his  prints,  especially  from 
those  of  the  Harlot's  and  Rake's  Progress 
(the  former  in  six  plates,  and  the  latter 
in  eight),  which  he  published  in  1733 — 
1735.  The  eager  demand  for  these  en- 
gravings induced  the  printsellers  to  pirate 
them ;  and  the  piracies  so  diminished  the 
profits  of  the  author,  that  he  applied  to 
parliament  for  redress;  in  consequence 
of  his  application  a  bill  was  passed  in 
1735,  granting  a  copyright  of  a  print  for 
fourteen  years  afUr  its  publication.  Thus 
successful  in  a  new  mode  of  conveying 
;noral  instruction,  he  devoted  himself  to 
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the  delineation  of  other  equally  interest 
ing  and  appropriate  characters ;  and  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  figures  must  be  added 
the  faithful  representation  of  the  dress, 
the  manners,  and  the  particularities  of  the 
a^e.  The  Midnight  Conversation^  the  Mar^ 
na^e-ii-la-Mode,  the  Happy  Marriage, 
and  other  works,  rapidiv  succeeded  each 
other,  and  ensured  to  the  artist  the  high 
and  undisputed  character  of  great  genius, 
\mquestionable  originality,  and  successful 
delmeation.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  visited  France,  and  while 
taking  a  drawing  of  the  gates  of  Calais, 
he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  but  was  soon 
liberated ;  a  circumstance  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his,  "O  the  KoastBeef  oft)ld 
England, "  in  1 749.  In  1 753  he  appeared 
before  the  public  as  an  author,  and  in  his 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  the 
physician, '  he  made  many  sensible  and 
priginal  professional  remarks.  He  first 
asserted  that  a  curve  is  the  line  of 
beauty,  and  that  round  swelling  fibres 
are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  His  m^e- 
nious  theory  was  attacked  and  ridiculed 
by  a  host  of  envious  contemporaries.  In 
his  conduct  Hogarth  was  a  very  absent 
man.  One  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Hoadly 
was  directed,  "To  the  Doctor  at  Chelsea,^' 
and  it  reached  his  friend  to  be  preserved 
as  a  monument  of  his  singularity.  When 
he  set  up  his  carriage  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Beckforo,  the  lord  mayor,  and  being  let 
out  by  a  diflerent  door  from  that  at  which 
be  had  entered,  he  hastened  to  his 
residence  at  Leicester-square  through  a 
violent  shower  of  rain,  and  never  recol- 
lected that  he  had  left  his  coach  behind, 
till  his  wife  reminded  him  of  it  By  the 
resignation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Thorn- 
hill,  Hogarth  in  1757  obtained  ^e  place 
of  serjeant-painter  to  the  king.  This 
connexion  with  the  court  probably  in- 
duced him  to  quit  the  line  of  party-neu- 
trality which  he  had  hitherto  observed, 
and  to  engage  against  Wilkes  and  his 
friends,  in  a  prin^  published  September, 
1762,  entitled,  The  Times.  Some  stric- 
tures upon  him  on  this  account  in  a 
North-Briton,  produced  his  caricature  of 
Wilkes ;  this  occasioned  an  angry  epistle 
to  the  painter  by  Churchill,  which  was 
retaliated  by  a  caricature  of  the  poetical 
divine.  On  this  occasion  Walpole  says, 
"  Never  did  two  angiy  men  of  tneir  abili- 
ties throw  mud  with  less  dexterity." 
Hogarth's  powers  were,  however,  as  yet 
unimpaired,  for  he  bad  shortly  before 
produced  one  of  his  capital  works,  a 
satirical  print  against  the  Methodists. 
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From  this  year  a  decline  in  his  health 
took  place,  which,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1764,  terminated  in  a  sudden  death, 
owing  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in 
his  chest  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Leicester-square,  and  was  interred  at  Chis- 
wick,  under  an  elegant  mausoleum,  deco- 
rated with  a  poetical  inscription  by  his 
friend  Garrick.  Hogarth  was  a  man  of 
rough  and  vulgar  manners,  but  generous 
and  hospitable.  He  affected  contempt 
for  all  knowledge  of  which  he  did  not 
partake,  and  expressed  himself  with  rude- 
ness in  conversation;  yet  he  was  very 
open  to  flattery.  He  lived  to  enjoy  an 
ample  share  of  fame  among  his  country- 
men ;  and  since  his  death  complete  col- 
lections of  his  works  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  valuable  by  the  curious.  A 
catalogue  of  all  his  nrints  is  given  b^ 
Walpole  in  hb  Anecaotes.  The  multi- 
plicity of  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances introduced  in  his  designs  has 
rendered  notes  or  illustrations  necessarv 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  them.  A 
work  upon  this  plan,  accompanying  small 
copies  of  his  plates,  entitled,  Hogarth 
Illustrated,  by  Ireland,  was  well  received 
by  the  public.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Nichols,  2  vols,  4to,  with  copies  of  all 
his  plates  accurately  reduced.  In  the 
National  Gallery  there  are  seven  of  his 
pictures,  consisting  of  his  own  portrait 
and  the  series  of  the  Marriage-k-la-Mode. 
HOGG,  (James,)  commonly  called  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  bom  in  the  forest 
of  Ettrick,  in  Selkirkshire,  in  1772.  His 
father,  Robert  Hogg,  at  one  time  took  a 
lease  of  two  farms,  and  began  business 
as  a  dealer  in  sheep ;  but  the  speculation 
proved  unfortunate,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  to  his  original  condition,  in 
which  also  his  son  James  was  brought 
up.  Hoeg  has  stated  that  all  the  in- 
struction ne  ever  received  was  from  being 
two  or  three  winters  at  school  before  he 
had  completed  his  eighth  year.  He  first 
beffan,  he  tells  us,  to  be  known  as  a 
maker  of  songs  among  the  rustic  popula- 
tion of  his  native  district  in  1796,  at 
which  time  he  was  a  shepherd  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  or  Blackhouse. 
The  first  of  his  productions  appeared 
anonymously  in  1801,  Donald  Macdonald, 
a  patriotic  song  on  the  subject  of  the 
threatened  French  invasion,  which  im- 
mediately became  very  popular  in  Scot- 
land. In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
while  he  was  still  with  Mr.  Laidlaw,  he 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  to 
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which  Hogg  contributed  a  number  of  old 
■ongs  or  ballads,  that  he  had  collected 
from  the  recitation  of  pe^ns  in  the 
forest.  In  1803  he  published  at  Edin- 
burgh a  collection  or  his  poems  under 
the  title  of  the  Mountain  Bard.  He  now 
took  a  farm,  which  soon  turned  out  a 
ruinous  concern.  In  the  beginning  of 
1810  he  commenced  his  literary  career, 
and  in  1813  his  best  poem,  his  Queen's 
Wake,  was  first  published  at  Edinhur^h. 
Of  the  rest  of  his  works,  the  chief  are  his 
poems,  Madoc  of  the  Moor ;  The  I^ilgrims 
of  the  Sun;  The  Poetic  Mirror;  and 
Queen  Hynde ;  besides  his  collections  of 
pieces  P&rtly  original^  partly  ancient,  en- 
titled, The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland ; 
The  Border  Garland ;  a  Selection  of 
Songs ;  and,.  The  Forest  Minstrel.  His 
prose  pieces  are,  The  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck  ;  Winter  Evening  Tales ;  The  Three 
Perils  of  Man  ;  The  Three  Perils  of 
Woman ;  The  Confessions  of  a  Justified 
Sinner;  The  Altrive  Tales ;  The  Domestic 
Manners  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and,  a  volume  of  Lay  Sermons. 
He  also  sent  contributions  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions; and  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  the 
Rearing  and  Management  of  Sheep,  which 
obtained  for  him  two  prizes  from  th^ 
Highland  Society.  He  died  in  November 
1835. 

HOHENLOHE  INGELFINGEN, 
(Frederic  Louis,  Prince  of,)  general  of 
infantry  in  the  Prussian  service,  bom 
in  1746.  He  accompanied  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  Pilnitz,  ana  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1792.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  1793  at  the 
taking  of  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  In 
1795  the  king  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  line  of  neutrality  on  the  Ems,  and 
the  general  inspection  of  the  troops  in 
Silesia.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  made  governor  of  Breslau.  In  1806 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  army,  destined  to 
penetrate  into  Franconia ;  but  the  battle 
of  Jena  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  After 
having  retreated  to  Stettin,  he  was  oblieed 
to  capitulate  with  17,000  men  ^October 
28, 1806),  atPrenzlau.  He  died  in  1817. 
HOHENLOHE  KIRCHBERG, 
(Prince  of,)  an  Austrian  general  of  artil- 
lery, who  fou|[ht  against  the  Turks  in 
Transylvania,  in  October  1789,  when  he 
completely  defeated  Cara  Mustapha.  On 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
France,  in  179^,  he  was  opposed  to 
Beumonville,  before  Treves,   when  h* 
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greatly  distinguiBhed  himself.  He  also 
signalized  his  courage  at  Famars  and 
Momial;  and  he  covered  the  siege  of 
Quesnoy,  and  contributed  to  the  success 
of  prince  Coburg  and  general  MoUen- 
dorff.  He  died  in  1796,  while  command- 
ing the  army  on  the  Rhine. 

HOLBACH,  (Paul  Thyry,  baron  d\) 
an  eminent  mineralogist,  born  at  Heidel- 
■heim,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723,  and 
for  his  learning  made  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Manheim,  Paris,  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  &c.  He  wrote,  L'Art  de  la 
Verrerie  de  N6ri;  Min6ralogie  de  Wal- 
lerius,  2  vols;  £16mens  de  la  Morale 
Universelle,  ou  Cat^chisme  de  la  Nature; 
Introduction  k  la  Min^ralogie,  Sec,  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1789.  He  also  contri- 
buted several  articles  to  the  Encyclo- 
p4die,  and  translated  several  works  of 
the  English  deistical  writers. 

HOLBEIN,  (John,  better  known  by 
the  German  name  of  Hans,)  a  celebrated 
painter,  born  at  Basle  in  1498,  or  three 
years  earlier,  according  to  Charles  Patin. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  who  was  a 
painter,  but  he  soon  eclipsed  him.  His 
eariier  works  gained  him  much  celebrity, 
and  also  the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  who 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  reform  his  rough- 
nets  of  manners,  and  his  culpable  par> 
tialitj  for  low  company  and  for  drinking. 
By  the  advice  of  Erasmus  he  visit^ 
England  in  1526,  and  was  received  with 
great  friendship  by  Sur  Thomas  More,  in 
whose  house  he  resided  nearly  three 
years,  while  employing  his  pencil  in 
drawing  the  portraits  of  his  patron  and  of 
his  friends.  Some  time  after  Sur  Thomas 
exhibited  the  productions  of  Holbein  ac- 
cidentally to  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  took  the  painter 
under  his  immediate  patronage,  and  sent 
him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Milan,  whom  he  designed  for 
his  fourth  wife,  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
which  proved  too  flattering  to  engage  the 
fastidious  affections  of  Henry  on  seeing 
the  originaL  Holbein,  after  giving  the 
world  a  great  number  of  valuable  por- 
traits of  the  personages  of  the  court,  and 
of  various  noblemen,  died  of  the  plague, 
in  London,  in  1554.  Henr^'  VI 11.  was 
so  sensible  of  his  merit  that,  m  defendine 
him  from  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
nobleman,  he  said  to  his  persecutor,  "  I 
can,  when  I  please,  make  seven  lords  of 
■even  ploughmen ;  but  I  cannot  make  one 
Holbein  even  of  seven  lords.*'  Holbein 
is  said  to  have  painted  with  his  left  hand. 
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HOLBERG,  (Ludvi|^,  or  Lewis,  baron 
von,)  an  eminent  Danish  historian  and 
dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  in  1684.  His  father,  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  had  risen  to  that  rank  from 
being  a  common  soldier.  Young  Hol- 
berg,  however,  was  scarcely  a  year  old 
when  his  father  died.  He  was  after- 
wards patronised  by  his  mother's  brother, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  1702,  and 
then  attended  the  public  school  of  Bergen, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Copenhagen.  He  then  returned  to  Nor- 
way, and  was  engaged  by  a  country  der- 
g3rman  to  instruct  his  children,  and 
occasionally  to  assist  him  in  preaching. 
Returning  to  Copenhagen  to  complete 
his  studies  in  theology,  he  there  learned 
French  and  Italian,  and  next  became 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  suffragan 
of  the  bishop  of  Bergen.  He  was  now 
seised  with  an  ardent  desire  of  travelling : 
he  visited  Amsterdam,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Christiansand,  at  which  last-men- 
tioned place  he  learned  English,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  languages.  He  went 
next  to  England,  and  proceeded  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  got  a  great  many  pupils ; 
and  after  a  residence  there  of  fifteen 
months  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  engaged  to  accompany  the  son  of 
a  counsellor  of  state  to  Dresden,  whence 
he  returned  by  way  of  Leipsic,  Halle^ 
Brunswick,  and  Hamburg.  His  Intro- 
duction to  the  modem  History  of  Den- 
mark, which  he  dedicated  to  Frederic  I V.^ 
procured  him  the  place  of  an  extraordi- 
nary professor  at  Copenhagen.  Hb  pro- 
pensity to  travelline  having  been  again 
awakened,  he  went  by  sea  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  proceeding  on  foot  to  Brussels, 
arrived  much  fatigued  at  Paris,  where  he 
continued  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  performing  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot 
Having  spent  the  winter  there,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  by  way  of  Florence, 
Bologna,  Turin,  and  Lyons.  After  his 
return  to  Copenhagen  in  1716  he  main- 
tained himself  by  teaching  languages, 
until  he  was  made  professor  of  meta- 
physics. This  promotion  was  followed 
by  a  place  in  the  consistory,  which  gave 
him  a  higher  rank,  and  made  a  farther 
addition  to  his  income.  Holberg  now 
resolved  to  try  hb  talents  in  poetry,  and 
produced  his  well-known  heroi-comic 
poem,  called  Peter  Paars,  which  is  still 
read  with  satisfaction  by  the  Swedes  and 
the  Danes,  and  has  obtained  for  the 
author  the  title  of  the  Butler  of  DenmariL. 
This  was  followed  by  his  admirable  < 
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dieft^be  wrote  nearly  forty— composed 
between  1723  and  1746.  Tbete  place 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  IHautos  and 
Molidre.  In  1735  he  became  rector  of 
the  unirersity  of  Copenhagen,  and  on  the 
death  of  Bartholin,  in  1737,  he  was  en- 
trusted  with  the  management  of  its 
finances.  He  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  seventy  thousand  dollars  oi 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of 
Soroe,  in  Iceland,  (where  he  had  pur- 
chased an  estate,)  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating young  nobility ;  on  which  account 
Frederic  V.,  in  1747,  created  him  a 
baron,  and  the  Academy  thenceforward 
celebrated  his  memory  by  an  annual 
oration.  He  also  settled  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  employed  in  providing  establish- 
ments for  ^oung  women  at  Copenhagen. 
He  died  m  1754,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.  Holberff  possessed  a 
strong  turn  fur  satire  and  ridicule,  of 
which  he  had  given  an  example  in 
Klimm's  Subterranean  Travels,  contain- 
ing a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  a 
Description  of  the  fifth  Monarchy,  which 
hitherto  had  been  totally  unknown :  this 
has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a  romance  or 
allegory  on  the  plan  of  Gulliver's  Travels^ 
where  the  follies  of  the  present  world  are 
held  up  to  view  in  the  representation  of 
an  imaginary  one.  His  Metamorphoses, 
in  which,  reversing  Ovid's  system,  he 
transforms  animals  into  men,  is  an  in- 
genious design  happily  executed.  He 
also  wrote,  among  other  works,  History 
of  tlie  Jews ;  Church  History,  and  Uni- 
versal History.  The  select  works  of 
this  voluminous  writer,  edited  by  Rahbek, 
1804—1814,  extend  to  21  vols,  8vo. 

HOLBOURNE,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  but  of  whose  early  history 
there  is  no  account.  In  1640  he  was 
chosen  representative  for  St.  Michael,  in 
Cornwall,  m  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in 
1641  he  was  Lent  reader  of  Lincoln *s- 
inn.  He  had  formerly  given  his  advice 
against  ship-money,  but  was  not  prepared 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  entirely; 
he  therefore  went  to  Oxford,  where,  in 
1643,  he  sat  in  the  parliament  assembled 
by  Charles  I.,  was  made  the  prince's 
attorney,  one  of  the  privy-counsel,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
1644  he  was  present  at  the  treatv  of  Ux- 
bri^e,  and  luterwards  at  that  ot  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Returning  to  London,  after 
these  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore 
peace,  he  was  forced  to  compound  for  his 
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estate,  and  was  not  permitted  to  renaltt 
in  any  of  the  inns  of  court  He  died  in 
1647.  His  Readinfs  on  the  Statute  ef 
Treasons,  26  Edward  III.  c.  2,  were  pub- 
lished in  1642,  4to,  and  in  1681.  He 
also  wrote.  The  Freeholder's  Grand  In- 
quest touching  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  and  his  Parliament,  which  bean 
the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  re- 
printed it  in  1679  and  1680,  8vo^  with 
observations  upon  forms  of  government 

HOLCROFT,  (Thomas,)  a  dramatic 
and  miscellaneous  writer  and  translator, 
bom  in  London  in  1 744.  His  fiither  kept 
a  shoemaker's  shop  in  Leicester- fielda, 
and  occasionally  aealt  in  horses.  He 
was  first  employed  as  servant  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Vernon,  of  whose  race-horses  be 
had  the  care,  and  became  very  expert  ib 
the  art  of  horsemanship.  He  possessed, 
however,  good  natural  abilities,  and  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  of  which  he  accu- 
mulated a  considerate  fund,  and  learBl 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  In  ham 
twenty-fifth  year  he  conceived  a  passioa 
for  the  stage,  and  his  first  performance 
was  in  Ireland.  He  had  afterwards  mm 
engagement  of  die  same  kind  in  London, 
but  never  attained  any  eminence  as  an 
actor.  He  quitted  the  stage  in  1781,  after 
the  performance  of  his  first  play.  Dupli- 
city, which  was  successful  enough  to  en- 
courage his  perseverance  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  Scarcely  any  of  his  plays,  how- 
ever, have  obtamed  a  permanent  popu- 
larity. He  published  also  the  ibllowmr 
novels:  Alwyn;  Anna  St  Ives;  Hugh 
Trevor,  and  Brian  Perdue.  His  trans- 
lations were,  The  private  Life  of  Voltaire; 
Memoirs  of  Baron  Trenek;  Mirabeau's 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin ; 
Madame  de  Genlis's  Tales  of  the  Castle ^ 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro;  The  Posthu- 
mous Works  of  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia; 
and  An  Abridgment  of  Lavater's  Phy- 
siognomy. Having  imbibed  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  France,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  concerned  with  Hardy, 
Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  who  were  tried  for 
high  treason  in  1794;  but  upon  their 
acquittal  he  was  discharged  without  being 
put  upon  his  trial.  His  last  work  was 
his  Travels  in  Germany  and  France,  2 
vols,  4to.  In  1782  he  published  a  poem 
called  Human  Happiness,  or  the  Sceptic 
He  died  in  1809. 

HOLDBN,  (Henry,)  a  learned  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  bom  in  Lancashire  iu 
1596,  and  educated  at  Douay,  where  he 
took  the  name  of  Johnson.  In  1623  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  that  university,  to    which  he 
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.emtiaiied  attadied  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  life.  He  died  in  1662.  He  was 
eateeraed  one  of  the  ablest  controversial 
divines  of  his  time,  and  in  this  respect 
has  been  hiMy  praised  by  Dupin.  He 
wrote,  Analysis  Fidei,  Paris,  1652,  8vo : 
this  was  translated  into  English  by  W.  G'., 
4to,  1658;  Dupin  has  ffiven  a  long 
analysis  of  it ;  it  was  reprmted  by  Bar^ 
bou  in  1766,  and  contains  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  economy  of  faith,  its 
principles  and  motives,  with  their  appli- 
cation to  controversial  questions ;  Mar- 
ginal Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  Paris, 
1660,  2  vols,  12mo;  A  Letter  concerning 
Mr.  White's  Treatise  De  Medio  Anima- 
rum  Statu,  Paris,  1661,  4to. 

HOLDER,  (William,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bom  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  edu* 
cated  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  In 
1 642  he  was  made  rector  of  Blechmedon, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  1660  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  afterwards  canon 
of  Ely,  and  of  St  Paul's,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  subdean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  sub-almoner  to  the  king.  He 
died  in  1697,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's. 
He  was  well  skilled  in  music,  and  wrote, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Harmony, 
and,  A  Discourse  concerning  Time,  with 
application  to  the  Natural  Day,  Lunar 
Month,  and  Solar  Year.  He  gained  some 
credit  by  teaching  Alexander  Popham,  a 
joung  man  of  some  distinction,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  speak;  but,  as  the 
pupil  forgot  what  he  had  been  taught,  and 
acain  recovered  it  by  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  a  sharp  controversy 
arose  on  the  subject  between  these  two 
learned  men.  Dr.  Holder  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  early  education  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

HOLDS  WORTH,  (Richard,)  some- 
times  written  Oldsworth,  and  Oldisworth, 
a  learned  English  divine,  son  of  Richard 
Holdsworth,  a  celebrated  preacher  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne,  was  bom  in  1590, 
and  educated  at  Newcastle,  and  at  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow.  In  1620  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  twelve  university  preachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  afterwards  chaplain  to 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  He  next  obtained  a 
living  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  rectory  of  St  Peter -le- Poor, 
Old  Broad-street,  London,  where  he  be- 
came a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was 
much  followed  by  the  Puritans.  In  1629 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at 
Gresham  college.  About  1631  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
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1633  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  In 
1637  he  was  elected  master  of  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1630  he  was 
elected  president  of  Sion  college.  In 
1641  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  college ;  and  the  rebellion  nav- 
ing  now  begun,  he  was  marked  out  as 
one  of  the  sacrifices  to  popular  prejudice. 
When,  however,  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  called,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
number,  but  he  never  sat  amonc;  them. 
Soon  after,  in  consequence  of  his  loyalty, 
he  was  apprehended  near  London,  and 
imprisoned,  first  in  Ely  House,  and  then 
in  the  Tower.  Such  was  the  regard, 
however,  in  which  he  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  while  under  confinement  he 
was  elected  Margaret  professor  of  divinity, 
which  he  held  until  nis  death.  But  his 
rectory  of  St  Peter-le-Poor,  and  the 
mastership  of  Emmanuel,  were  both  taken 
from  him.  He  attended  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1647;  but  in  January 
following  he  was  again  imprisoned.  On 
being  released  he  assbted,  on  the  kine'9 
part,  at  the  treatv  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
The  catastrophe  that  soon  after  befel  his 
royal  master  is  thought  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  29, 
1 640.  His  works  are,  A  Sermon  preached 
in  St  Mary's,  Cambridge,  on  his  ma^ 
jesty's  inauguration,  1642,  4to,  the  only 
thing  he  ever  published ;  The  Valley  of 
Vision,  or  a  dear  Sight  of  sundiy  Sacred 
Truths,  delivered  in  twentj'-one  Sermons, 
London,  1651,  4to;  Preelectiones  Theo- 
logicse,  London,  1661,  foL,  published  by 
his  nephew. 

HOLDSWORTH,  (Edward,)  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  was  bom  in  1688,  and  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  and  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.  After  being  some 
time  tutor,  he  refused,  when  elected  fel- 
low in  1715,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  travelling  with 
pupib  of  distinction.  He  died  of  a  fever 
at  lord  Digby's,  at  Colehill,  in  Warwick- 
shire, 30th  December,  1747.  He  was 
author  of  that  elegant  poem,  Muscipula, 
of  which  there  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  J. 
Hoadly,  in  Dodsley*s  Miscellanies.  He 
alto  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  Pbarsaha 
and  Philippi  mentioned  in  the  Georeics, 
besides  remarks  on  Virgil,  published  by 
Spence  in  1768. 

HOLE,  (Richard,)  a  native  of  Exeter, 
educated  there  and  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford.  In  1792  he  succeeded  to  the 
living  of  Farringdon,  in  Devonshire,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
besides  which  he    afterwards  obtained 
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Inwardleigh  vicarage.      He  publbhed, 
Ossian  in  a  poetical  dreu ;  Ode  to  Ima- 
gination ;  Homer*8  Hymn  to  Ceres,  trana- 
lated  1781 ;  Arthur,  an  Epic  Romance, 
with  notes;   Remarks  on  the  Arabian 
NighU'  Entertainments,  &c.  1797,  12mo. 
He  died  in  1803. — He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Dr.  William  Hole,  arch- 
deacon of  Barnstable,  who  wrote.  Obser- 
vations upon  Ornaments  in  Churche%  4tow 
HOLINSHED,  or  HOLLYNSHED, 
(Raphael,)  famous  for  the  Chronicles  that 
go  under  his  name,  was  descended  from 
a  fainilv  which  lived  at  Bosely,  in  Che- 
shire ;  but  neither  the  place  nor  time  of 
his  birth  is  known.    Some  say  that  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he 
was  a  divine;  while  others,  denying  this, 
affirm  that  he  was  steward  to  Thomai 
Burdett,  of  Bromcote,  in  Warwickshureh 
Hb  Chronicles,  in  the  compiling  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  other  writers,  were 
first  published  in  1577,  in  2  vols,  ic\, ; 
and  then,  in  1587,  in  three,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  commonly  bound  together* 
In  the  second  edition  several  sheets  were 
cancelled  in  the  second  and  third  volamea, 
because  there  were  passages  in  them  dis« 
agreeable  to  Eliiabeth  and  her  ministry ; 
but  the  suppressed  sheets  were  reprinted 
a^art  in  1723.    The  first  volume  opens 
with.  An  Historical  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Britaine,  in  three  books,  by 
William  Harrison ;  and  then,  the  Historie 
of  Eneland,  Arom  the  Time  that  it  was 
first  inhabited,  untU  the  Time  that  it  was 
last  conquered,  by  R.  Holinshed.     The 
second  volume  contains,  The  Description, 
Conquest,  Inhabitation,  and  troublesome 
Estate  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  De- 
scription of  that  lUngdom,  by  Richard 
Stanihurst     The   Conquest  of  Ireland, 
translated  from  the   Latin  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowell, 
of  Exeter,  Gent    The  Chronicles  of  Ire- 
land, beginning  where  Giraldus  did  end, 
continu^    until   the    ^ear  1500,  firom 
Philip  Flatsburie,  Henne  of  Marleborow, 
Edmund  Campian,  &c.,  by  R.  Holinshed; 
and  from  thence  to  1586,  by  R.  Stani- 
hurst and  J.  Hooker.    The  Description 
of  Scotland,  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Hector  Boethius,  bv  R.  H.  or  W.  H. 
The  Historie  of  Scotland,  conteining  the 
Beginning,  Increase,  Proceedings,  Con- 
tinuance, Acts,  and  Government  of  the 
Scottish  Nation,  from  the  original  thereof 
unto  the  yeere  1571,  gathered  by  Raphael 
Holinshed,  and  continued  from  1571  to 
1586,  by  Francis  Boteville,  alias  Thin, 
and  others.     The  third  volume  begins  at 
Duke  William  the  Norman,  commonly 
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called  the  Conqueror,  and  descends  by 
degrees  of  yeeres  to  all  the  Kinjn  and 
Queenea  of  England.  Fbst  compUed  by 
IC  Holinshed,  and  by  him  extended  to 
1577;  augmented  and  continued  to  1586^ 
by  John  Stow,  Fr.  Thin,  Abraham 
fleming,  and  others.  Holinshed  died 
about  1580,  and  his  Chronicle  was  con- 
tinued by  Stowe. 

HOLKAR,  (MulharRao,)  a  Mahrattm 
chief,  who,  before  his  death,  in  1766, 
succeeded  in  rendering  himself  inde- 
pendent, except  in  name,  of  his  titular 
superior,  the  first  Peshwa. — His  inherit- 
ance passed  (after  the  death  of  his  imme- 
diate successor,  a  grandson,  who  died  in 
his  minority)  to  Tuckagee  Holkar ;  on 
whose  death,  in  1795,  his  territories  were 
usurped  by  Moadiha  Scindia,  one  of  the 
roost  powerful  or  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
who,  in  1802,  was  defeated  by  the  brave 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  third  son  of 
Tuckagee,  who  established  himself  in 
Malwa ;  but  the  marquis  Wellesley,  then 

fovemor-general,  renised  to  recognise 
is  title,  and  m  1804  made  war  against 
him,  which  was  concluded  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  a  treaty,  which  secured  to 
Holkar  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions. 
He  became  insane  three  years  before  hii 
death,  which  took  place  m  1811,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  nis  son  Mulkar  Rao,  a 
minor.  In  1 81 8  the  Mahratta  power  was 
finally  overthrown. 

HOLL9  (Francis-Xavier,)  a  learned 
German  Jesuit,  bom  at  Schwandorf,  in 
the  Vmper  Palatinate,  in  1720.  He  de- 
voted lumself  to  the  study  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law  of  Germany,  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  occupied  the  chair  of  professor 
in  that  faculty  in  the  most  celebrated 
universities  of  the  empire.  He  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  1784.  He  wrote,  Statia- 
tica  Ecclesiae  Germanicse,  1779,  8vo,  a 
learned  and  useful  work. 

HOLLAND,  (Philemon,)  known  for 
his  translations  from  the  Greek  and  I^tin 
dassTcs,  was  bom  at  Chelmsford,  in 
Essex,  in  1551,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fdrow.  He  was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  free-school  of  Coven- 
try, and  in  this  laborious  station  he  not 
only  attended  assiduously  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  but  served  the  interests  of 
learning,  by  undertaking  those  numerous 
translations,  which  gained  him  the  title 
of  Translator-general  of  the  age.  He 
likewise  stu«Ved  medicine,  and  practised 
with  considerable  reputation.  By  his 
habits  of  temperance  and  regularity  he 
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attained  hk  eighty-fifth  year,  with  the 
fVill  possession  of  his  intellects.  His 
translations,  at  which  he  was  engaged 
till  his  eightieth  year,  consist  of  versions 
of  Livy,  Plinv's  Natural  History,  Plu- 
tarch's Morals,  Suetonius,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  and 
Camden's  Britannia,  to  the  last  of  which 
he  made  several  useful  additions.  He 
died  in  1636. — His  son,  HsNaT,  was  a 
bookseller  in  London,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Heroologta  Anglicana,  a  collection 
of  English  portraits,  with  short  memoirs. 
These  i>ortraits  were  chiefly  en^aved  by 
the  family  of  Pass,  and  many  of  them  are 
valued  as  originals;  they  are  sixty- five 
in  number.  He  also  published,  Monu- 
menta  Sepulchralia  Ecclesis  S.  Pauli, 
London,  4to,  and,  A  Book  of  Kings, 
being  a  true  and  livelv  Effigies  of  all  our 
Engush  Kings  fVom  the  Conquest,  1618. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

HOLLAND,  (Sir  Nathaniel.)  a  pamter, 
bom  in  London  in  1729.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  George  Dance,  the  city  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  painting ;  but,  on 
marrying  Mrs.  Drummer,  of  Yorkshire, 
a  rich  heiress,  he  altered  his  name,  and 
ultimately  obtained  both  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  title  of  baronet  After  his 
advancement,  he  conceived  the  foolish 
vanity  of  purchasing  all  the  pictures  that 
he  had  painted,  in  order  to  destroy 
them.  He  died  suddenly  at  Winchester 
in  1811. 

HOLLAR,  or  HOLLARD.  (Wentzel, 
or  Wenceslaus,)  an  eminent  engraver, 
bom  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1607. 
He  was  intended  for  the  law;  but  the 
ruin  of  his  family,  by  the  sacking  of 
Prague  in  1619,  rendered  hb  subsutence 
precarious,  and  he  took  to  drawing  and 
engraving.  He  had  some  instruction 
from  Matthew  Marian,  an  engraver,  who 
had  worked  under  Vandyck  and  Rubens, 
and  who  is  thought  to  have  taught  him 
that  peculiar  manner  which  marks  the 
workmg  on  his  plates.  He  was  but 
eighteen  when  the  first  specimens  of  his 
art  appeared.  These  were  a  print  of  the 
Ecce  Homo,  and  another  of  the  Virgin, 
both  small  plates,  with  a  Vir^n  and  a 
Christ  after  Albert  Durer,  with  Greek 
verses  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  executed 
in  1625.  He  removed  ftom  Prague  in 
1627.  In  several  towns  of  Germany  he 
devoted  himself  to  drawing  and  design, 
and  to  taking  geometrical  and  perspec- 
tive views  of  fortresses  and  buildings,  so 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  known 
as  an  able  artist.  He  chiefly  employed 
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his  powers  in  copjring  heads  and  portraits 
from  the  bestpaintera,  and  in  delineating, 
with  great  beauty  and  accuracv,  smful 
and  delicate  views  of  some  of  the  cities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  His  reputar 
tion  became  known  to  lord'Arunde^  Uie 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand 11.,  who  in  1636  took  him  into 
his  retinue.  Hollar  accompanied  bis 
noble  patron  to  England,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  print-sellers. 
His  first  work  in  England  was  a  view  of 
Greenwich,  published  in  1637.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  taking  difierent 
views,  and  in  1640  he  was  introduced  to 
the  royal  family,  to  instruct  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  the  art  of  designing.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  beautiftd  set  of 

{figures,  entitled,  Oraatus  Muliebris  An- 
pcanus,  representing  the  dress  of  Eng^ 
ish  women  of  various  ranks.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  ci\nl  wars  proved 
unfortunate  to  his  labours,  and  atter  his 
patron,  lord  Arundel,  had  returned  to  the 
continent,  he  grew  obnoxious  to  the  par- 
liament as  the  friend  of  the  royal  party. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender 
of  Basinghouse,  in  Hampshire,  in  1645; 
but  he  afterwards  escaped,  and  went  over 
to  Antwerp,  where  lord  Arundel  had 
fixed  his  residence.  In  this  retirement 
he  employed  himself  in  etching  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  great  men  of  the 
times.  In  1652  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  worked  without  intermisuon 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  said  that 
he  suffered  greatly  in  his  property  by  the 
fire  and  the  plague  of  London  m  1665. 
About  1669  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
take  a  view  of  the  garrison,  town,  and 
neighbourhood  of  Tangier ;  and  after  his 
return  he,  in  1672,  went  into  the  northern 
counties,  to  draw  representations  of  the 
principid  cities,  churches,  &c.,  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.  He  had,  it  is  said, 
m  his  seventieth  year  an  execution  in  his 
house  in  Gardiner's-lane,  Westminster, 
and  begged  only  the  liberty  of  dying  on 
his  beo,  without  being  conveyed  to  any 
prison  but  the  grave.  He  died  on  the 28th 
of  March,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  the 
New  Chapel-yard,  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. He  not  only  etched  the  choicest 
Eieces  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian, 
^urer,  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Breughel, 
Teniers,  and  others,  but  also  the  heads 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  church  and 
state,  in  the  army,  in  literature,  and  every 
department  of  science  and  of  fame,  be- 
sides landscapes,  views,  &c  He  was  very 
exact  in  affixing  his  monogram  and  the 
date  to  his  pieces.     He  also  engraved 
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tbe  platee  in  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  tbe  old  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon,  in  Dugdale's  History  of  St  Paul's, 
and  in  his  Survey  of  Warwickshire; 
he  likewise  executed  a  Map  of  Donegal. 
Several  of  his  drawing  taken  at  Tangier 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Tliey 
were  purchased,  together  with  numerous 
fine  proofi  of  Hollar's  best  works,  from 
his  widow,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Hollar's 
latest  works  are  probably  the  plates  in 
Thornton's  Antiquities  of  Nottingham- 
shire, some  of  which  remain  unfinished. 
Grose,  from  information  he  received  from 
Oldvs,  has  recorded  that  Hollar  used  to 
work  for  the  booksellers  at  fourpence  an 
hour,  always  having  an  hour-glass  placed 
before  him.  His  plates,  accordmg  to 
Vertue's  catalogue  of  them,  amount  to 
nearly  2,400. 

HOLLES,  (Denzil,  lord,)  an  eminent 
political  character  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  second  son  of  the  first 
Holies  earl  of  Clare,  at  whose  seat  of 
Haughton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  was 
bom  in  1597.  He  was  for  a  time  com- 
panion to  prince  Charles,  then  duke  of 
York;  but  in  the  last  parliament  of 
James  I.,  in  which  he  sat  as  member  for 
St  Michael's,  in  Cornwall,  he  sided  with 
the  opposition.  He  was  returned  for  Dor- 
chester in  1627,  and  took  a  leading  part 
against  the  crown.  When  the  three  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
popery,  Arminianism,  and  the  levyins^ 
pf  tonnage  and  poundage  by  the  kmg  s 
prerogative,  were  drawn  up,  he  was  one 
of  the  two  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker 
in  his  chair  till  they  were  passed.  For 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  his  bold 
speeches,  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  and  im- 

frisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
le  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
above  twelve  months,  and  with  difficulty 
procured  his  liberty.  He  entered  the 
long  parliament  in  1640,  and  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
His  relationship  to  the  earl  of  Strafibrd, 
.who  had  mamed  hb  sbter,  prevented 
him  from  taking  apart  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  minister ;  but  he  earned  up  the 
impeachment  of  archbishop  Laud.  He 
was  one  of  the  five  members  accused  by 
the  king  of  high  treason  in  1641,  the  im- 
prudent attempt  for  the  seizure  of  whom 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  taking  arms.  In  the 
ensuing  war  the  parliament  appointed 
him  lieutenant  of  Joristol ;  he  soon,  how- 
ever, began  to  see  into  the  designs  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Independents,  which  he 
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endeavoured  to  firustrate  by  promoting  « 
treaty  with  the  king.      He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to    carry 
propositions  for  peace  to  his  majesty  at 
Oxford,  in  1644.     In  1647  he  made  a 
motion   for  disbanding  the  army;    but 
that  party  was  now  too  strong  to  be  con- 
tended with,  and  the  attack  was  returned 
upon  himself  by  an  impeachment  of  high 
treason.      He  fled  to   Normandy,    and 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  memoirs 
of  the  transactions  of  which  he  had  been 
witness.     He  returned  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight    Soon  after,  the  increasing 
violence  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire to  Brittany,  where  he  continued  till 
the  year  preceding  the  Restoration,  which 
he  had  used  all  his  influence  to  promote. 
He  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament  with 
the  other  secluded  members,  and  upon 
its  dissolution  was   made    one  of   the 
counsel  of  state  who  governed  in  the 
interim.     He  assisted  at  the  conference 
held  with  Monk,  and  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
waited  upon  the  kins;  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  spokesman  for  the  rest    Charles  II., 
in  1660,  before  his  coronation,  advanced 
him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  style  of  lord 
Holies,  of  Isfield,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
In  1663,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Holland,  he  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging Louis  XIV.  to  take  part  with 
£ngland;    and    when    negotiations  for 
peace  were  entered  into  at  Breda  in  1667 
ne  was  one  of  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries.    He  died  in  16S),  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

HOLLIS,  (Thomas  Pelham,)  succeeded 
his  father  as  baron  Pelham,  and,  in  1711, 
hb  uncle  John  as  duke  of  Newcasde. 
His  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
was  rewarded  by  various  honours  and 
high  oflices.  He  retired  firom  the  admi- 
nistration soon  aAer  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord 
Bute.  He  died  in  November,  1768,  aged 
seventy-five. 

HOLLIS,  (Thomas,)  an  English  gentle- 
man, noted  for  his  democratic  principles^ 
bom  in  London  in  1720.  In  1734  he  wa^ 
sent  to  Amsterdam,  to  acquire  tbe  French 
and  Dutch  languages,  and  after  fifteen 
months'  residence  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  upon  his  fiither's  death,  in  1735, 
he  was  puu:ed  by  bis  guardian  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Ward,  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Gresham  college.    In  1740  he 
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i  entered  at  LincolnVinn,  but  he  never 
made  the  law  his  profession.  In  1748 
he  travelled  through  Holland,  Flanders, 
part  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy; 
and  afain  in  1750  he  made  another  tour, 
and  visited  the  chief  places  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  France.  Failing  in  his  at- 
tempts to  get  into  parliament  he  went  to 
reside  on  his  estate  of  Corscombe,  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  in  his  principles  a 
Dissenter,  and  a  zealous  republican.  He 
died  of  apoj^lexY  on  new-year's  day,  1 774. 

[  He  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  man  of  large  fortune,  above  half  of 
which  he  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 
His  property  he  left  to  his  friend,  Thomas 
Brand,  who  took  the  name  of  HoUis,  and 
was  as  violent  a  zealot  for  liberty  as  his  de- 
parted benefactor.  Mr.  Hollis,  to  spread 
more  widely  his  principles,  published,  at 
his  own  expense,  new  editions  of  Toland's 
Life  of  Milton,  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
Discourses  on  Government,  and  medi- 

<  tated  an  edition  of  Andrew  Marvell's 
works.    When  his  house  in  London  was 

'  on  fire  in  1 761  he  calmly  walked  out,  only 
takinff  under  his  arm  an  original  picture 
of  Muton.  His  memoirs  were  printed  in 
two  splendid  volumes,  4to,  1780,  with 
numerous  plates  by  Bartoloczi,  Basire, 
and  other  eminent  engravers. 

HOLLMAN,  (Samuel  Christian,)  waa 
bom  at  Stettin  in  1696,  and  educated  at 
Dantzic  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1720.  After  read- 
ing  lectures  at  Greiftwald  and  Jena,  he 
was  invited,  in  1734,  to  be  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Gdttingen, 
then  just  founded;  and  on  the  estabush- 
ment  of  the  Society  of  the  Sciences,  he 
was  the  first  regular  member  of  the  phi- 
loeophical  class*  He  died  in  1787,  hav- 
ing oeen  professor  fifty-three  years.  The 
umversity  of  Gottingen  was  under  great 
dbligatimis  to  Hollman,  who,  with  Haller, 
eontributed  to  difftise  throughout  Ger- 
many a  taste  for  natural  philosophy  and 
natural  history.  In  these  departments 
be  wrote  several  excellent  essays,  which 
were  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Gdttmgen  and  of 
London,  and  in  the  Gottingen  Literary 
JoumaL  He  also  wrote,  Instituti<mes 
PhilosophicsB,  in  usum  Auditorum;  In- 
atittttiones  Pneumatologise  et  Theolo^s 
Naturalis;  Philosophia  Rationalis  sive 
I«ogica,  multum  aucta  et  emendata; 
Prima  Phflosophia  sive  Metaphysica, 
multum  aucta  et  emendata ;  Philosophise 
Natnrahs  primss  Liuett,  auctius  eoitse; 
Jurisprudentise  Naturalis  primse  Linese ; 
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CollectioTractatuum  de  stupendo  Nature 
Mysterio  Animft  Humana,  sibi  ipsi  ig- 
not& ;  PhilosophisB  Moralis  sive  Ethices, 
primse  Linese. 

HOLLOW  AT,  (Thomas,)  A  clevef 
engraver,  bom  in  London  in  1748.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  seal  engraver,  under 
whom  ne  learned  to  engrave  on  steel. 
He  then  attended  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  practised  drawing  and  model- 
ling in  wax,  chiefly  from  the  antique. 
At  length  he  adopted  the  art  of  line  en- 
graving on  copper,  and  was  at  first  chiefly 
employed  on  portraits  and  embellish- 
ments of  magazines,  or  other  subjects  of 
minor  importance.  He  afterwards  exe- 
cuted engravings  to  illustrate  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Lavater's  Essays  on 
Physiognomy.  But  his  reputation  is 
chiefly  founded  on  his  admirable  en- 
gravings from  the  Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle, 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  some  of  his  pupils ;  and  after 
having  been  engaged  in  tne  execution  of 
this  work  for  several  years,  he  had  nearly 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1827. 
He  likewise  engraved  illustrative  plates 
for  several  publications  of  Boydell,  Mack- 
lin,  and  Bowyer,  and  he  occasionally 
executed  portraits,  both  in  oil  and 
crayons. 

HOLMAN,  (Joseph  George,)  a  comic 
dramatic  writer  and  actor,  was  born  in 
London,  and  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  Church ;  but 
having  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  stage,  he 
commenced  actor,  and  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 
He  then  returned  to  Covent -garden 
theatre,  where  he  remained  till  1800, 
when,  upon  a  difference  with  the  ma- 
nager, he  repaired  to  America,  and  be- 
came manager  of  the  theatre  in  Charles* 
town*  He  died  in  1817*  His  dramatic 
productions  are.  Abroad,  and  at  Home  ;- 
Red-Cross  Knights;  Votary  of  Wealth; 
What  a  Blunder !  Love  gives  the  Alarm ; 
and,  The  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

HOLMES,  (George,)  bora,  in  1662,  at 
Skipton- in -Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
clerk  to  the  keepers  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower  for  nearlv  sixt]^  years.  He  was 
employed  by  lord  Haufiix  to  methodize 
the  Records  in  the  Tower,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  annual  salary  of  200/.  He 
was  also  barrack-master  of  the  Tower. 
He  died  in  1749.  He  republished  . 
the  first  seventeen  volumes  of  Rvmer's 
Foedera  in  1 727.  His  valuable  collection 
of  books,  prints,  coins,  medals,  Arc,  was 
sold   by  auction  in  1749.     His  widow 
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veoehred  from  goYttnoaenl  300/.  for  his 
papers,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Tower, 

HOLMES,  (Nathaniel,)  a  learned 
Hebraist,  author  of  the  Resurrection  Re- 
vealed, foL  1654,  in  Defence  of  the  Mil- 
lennium. He  was  ejected  from  the  living 
of  St  Manr  Staining,  London,  in  166^ 
for  nonconKHrmity,  and  died  in  1678. 

HOLMES,  (Robert,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bom  in  Hampslure  in  1749,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at 
New  college,  Oxford.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  Biblical  criticism,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  went 
to  France,  to  examine  the  MSS.  and 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  preserved  in 
the  public  libraries  there.  He  became 
successively  oanon  of  Salisbury,  ofChrbt 
Church,  and  dean  of  Winchester.  He 
died  at  Oxford  in  1805.  He  published 
the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1782;  Divinity 
Tracts,  8vo,  1788 ;  Alfred,  an  Ode,  with 
Six  Sonnets,  1788 ;  An  Ode  for  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Installation,  1793 ;  A  Latin 
Letter  to  the  Bish<rp  of  Durham  respect- 
ing his  Collation  of  the  Septuagint,  foL ; 
The  Prophecy  of  Daniel  according  to 
Theodotion  and  the  LXX.,  4to ;  besides 
a  sermon  on  the  Resurrection ;  another, 

g reached  before  the  House  of  Conmions, 
re.  Dr.  Holmes  took  his  degree  d 
D.D.  in  1786,  and  in  1790  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Warton  as  professor  of  poetry. 
Of  his  Collation  of  the  Septuagint,  73  MS. 
volumes  have  been  deposited  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  for  which  labour  he  re- 
ceived, by  subscription,  4,445/.  The 
work  was  carried  on  after  Dr.  Holmes's 
death  by  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of 
Wadbam  college. 

HOLROYD,  (John  Baker,  eail  of 
Sheffield,)  a  political  writer  and  states- 
man, was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1741.  In 
1 760  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  light  horse,  called  the  Royal  Foresters, 
under  the  marouis  of  Granby.  He  after- 
wards travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in 
1764,  while  at  Lausanne,  made  the  ac- 

2uaintance  of  Gibbon.  On  his  retum  to 
England  in  1767  he  retired  to  his  seat  in 
Sussex,  and  employed  himself  in  farming; 
but  during  the  American  war  he  raised 
at  his  own  expense  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, of  which  he  had  the  command, 
whence  he  was  commonly  called  colonel 
Holroyd,  till  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
In  1780  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
.for  Coventry,  and  during  the  Gordon 
riots  his  services  were  very  usefnl.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  created 
lord  Sheffield,  of  Dunamore,  in  Ireland, 
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when  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  BristoL  He  was  next 
promoted  to  an  Irbh  earldom,  and  in 
1802  to  an  English  barony.  He  died  in 
Ma^  1821.  Lord  Sheffield  wrote.  Obser- 
vations on  the  Commerce  of  the  American 
States,  which  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  German ; 
besides  tracts  on  the  slave-trade,  and  on 
Irish  affiurs :  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
editor  of  Gibbon's  posthumous  works  and 
eorrespondence. 

HOLSTEIN,  (Cornelius,)  a  painter, 
was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1653,  and  in^ 
stmcted  by  his  fother.  The  ceiling  of 
the  treasury  at  Amsterdam,  and  other 
pieces,  are  proofs  of  his  superior  abilities. 
He  died  in  1691. 

H0LSTENIU8,  or  HOLSTEIN,  (Ltt- 
cas,)  ^n  eminently  learned  divine,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  in  1596,  and  was  con- 
verted from  Protestantism  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond. 
He  studied  at  home  and  at  Paris,  and 
went  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
patronixed  by  cardinal  Barberini,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  and  his  two  successors. 
He  was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  in  1656  he 
went  as  ambassador  from  Alexander  VII. 
to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  whose 
profession  of  the  Romish  faith  he  received 
at  Insprack.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1661. 
Though  very  leamed  he  published  only 
an  admirable  dissertation  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Pythagoras,  by  Porphyry, 
besides  some  notes  on  the  Argonautica  of 
Apollonhis,  on  the  Fragments  of  Demo- 
philus,  &c. 

HOLT,  (Sir  John,)  lord  chief-justice 
of  the  Kinff^  Bench,  was  bom  at  Thame, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1642,  and  educated  at 
Abingdon  School,  and  at  Oriel  collie, 
Oxford.  In  1658  he  entered  at  Gray't- 
inn,  and  when  called  to  the  bar  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  able  counsellor. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  elected 
recorder  of  London,  from  which,  eighteen 
months  after,  he  was  removed  for  oppos- 
mg  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act  In  1686 
he  was  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  at  the 
Revolution  he  was  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  and  soon  after  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  lo)ralty  were  re- 
warded with  the  first  seat  in  Uie  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  a  place  in  the  privy- 
council.  In  1700  he  deolmed  to  succeed 
lord  Somers  as  chancellor,  and  remained 
in  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  presided 
with  firmness,  patience,  and  dignity,  and 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  situation 
even  in  opposition  to  the  two  houses  of 
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parliament  Impartial  and  unbiassed  as 
ft  judge,  he  watched  with  jealous  care 
over  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and 
deserved  by  his  uprightness  and  integrity 
the  high  character  of  Verus,  applied  to 
him  in  the  fourteenth  number  of  the 
Tatler.  While  in  office  he  was  solicited 
to  support  with  his  officers  a  party  of  the 
military,  which  was  sent  to  disperse  a 
liot  occasioned  in  Holbom  by  the  fre- 
quent and  violent  practice  of  decoying 
young  men  for  the  plantations.  '*  Sup* 
pose,"  said  the  judge  to  the  messenger, 
**  that  the  populace  should  not  disperse 
ftt  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to 
do  then?"  "Sir,"  replied  the  officer, 
**  we  have  orders  to  fire  on  them." 
**  Have  you«  sir  f  "  said  the  judge ;  **  then 
take  notice  of  this,  if  there  be  one  man 
killed,  and  you  are  tried  before  me, 
I  will  take  care  that  you,  and  every 
•oldier  of  your  party,  snail  be  hangeo. 
Sir,"  added  he,  "  go  back  to  tbose  who 
sent  you,  and  tell  them  that  po  officer  of 
mine  shall  attend  soldiers ;  and  let  them 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom  are  not  to  be  executed  by 
the  sword;  these  matters  belong  to  the 
civO  power,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them."  The  chief-justice  imme- 
diately, with  his  tipstaves  and  a  few  con- 
stables, repaired  to  the  spot,  and  after 
addressing  the  populace,  and  promising 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  excited 
the  public  indignation,  he  dispersed  the 
mob  quietly.  He  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  in  March  1709,  leaving  no  issue. 
He  published  in  1708,  A  Report  of  Divers 
Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II.  &c 

HOLT,  (John,)  a  clever  miscellaneous 
vriter,  was  bom  at  Mottram,  in  Cheshire, 
in  1742,  and  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry  among  the  Dissenters ;  but  this 
pursuit  he  veiy  early  relinquished,  in 
consequence  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  jEngUnd.  About  1761  he 
removed  to  Walton,  near  Liverpool,  where 
he  became  schoolmaster  and  fMuish-clerk. 
His  time  was  for  many  years  divided 
between  the  cares  of  the  school  and  the 
study  of  agriculture.  He  published, 
Cl^aracters  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England ;  An  Essay  on  the  Curie  in  Po- 
tatoes; for  this  he  received  the  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture appointed  him  surveyor  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Report  which  he 
returned  waa  the  first  that  was  repub- 
lished by  the  Board.  At  the  time  or  his 
deaths  which  took  place  in  1801,  he  waa 
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employed  in  collecting  materials  for  f 
history  of  Liverpool. 

HOLTE,  (John,)  author  of  the  first 
Latin  grammar  of  any  note  in  England, 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
flourished  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  After  having  been 
for  some  time  usher  of  the  school  next  to 
Magdalen  college  gate,  in  Oxford,  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1491  was 
admitted  fellow  of  that  college.  He 
afterwards  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
sclM>olma8ter.  The  grammar  he  pub- 
lished was  eiititledi  Lac  Puerorum.  M. 
Holti.  My  Ike  for  Chyldren,  4to,  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1497.  It  is  dedi- 
cated if)  Morton  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  has  some  very  elegant  Latin 
verses  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  he 
was  a  younff  man.  The  date  of  Holte's 
death  is  not  Known. 

HOLTY,  (Lewis  Henry  Christopher,) 
a  German  poet,  was  born  at  Mariensee, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  in  1748,  and 
educated  at  Gottingen,  where  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Voss,  Bureer, 
and  the  two  counts  StoUberg.  Holty, 
whose  father  could  not  support  him  m 
independence,  gave  lessons  in  Greek  and 
English,  and  employed  himself  in  trans- 
lating from  the  latter  lailguage  for  the 
press.  He  died  in  1776.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  published  by  his 
friend  Voss,  at  Hamburg,  in  1814,  8vo, 
He  translated  into  German,  The  Connois- 
seur, Hurd*s  Dialogues,  and  Shaftesbury's 
Characteristics. 

HOLWELIi,  (John  Zephaniah,)  a 
learned  English  genUeman,  well  known 
in  the  history  of  British  India,  was  the 
son  of  Zephaniah  HolweU,  timber  mer- 
chant and  citizen  of  London,  and  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1711,  and  educated  at 
Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  at  Iselmond- 
on-the-Meuse,  where  he  learned  the 
French  and  Dutch  languages,  and  was 
instructed  in  book-keeping.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  sureeon.  In  1732  he 
went  out  to  Bengiu  as  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  gradually  rose  in  office,  till,  in 
1756,  he  was  second  in  the  council  at 
Fort  William.  At  that  time  an  offence 
given  to  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  provoked  that  chief  to  lay  si^e 
to  the  fort  with  a  powerful  army.  The 
governor  having  fled,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  HolweU,  who,  with  the 
few  men  he  could  muster,  defended  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.  He  at  length 
surrendered  upon  promise  of  security  to 
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penonh;  In  violation  of  which,  he,  to- 
gether with  hit  companions,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  i>enoni, 
was  shut  up  in  a  close  prison,  not  eif;hteen 
feet  square,  called  the  Black-hole  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  they  were  confined  for  one 
night,  no  one  daring  to  inform  the  de- 
spotic tyrant  of  their  dreadful  situation. 
At  six  in  ^e  morning  only  twenty-three 
survivors  remained  to  be  liberated  from 
this  place  of  horror.  Mr.  Holwell  was 
one  of  them,  and  he  has  given  a  curious 
and  affecting  narrative  of  Uie  transaction ; 
and  when  Calcutta  was  brought  under 
the  British  dominion  he  raised  a  monu- 
ment on  the  spot  at  his  own  expense  to 
the  memory  of  the  unhappy  victims. 
On  his  release  he  returned  to  England ; 
but  in  1758  he  went  back  to  India,  and 
the  next  year  succeeded  colonel  Give  as 

fovemor.  At  the  close  of  1760  he  came 
ome  again.  He  wrote  various  tracts 
upon  the  concerns  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  also  entered  deeply  into 
the  history  and  mythology  of  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  and  published  a  work  en- 
titled. Interesting  Historical  Events,  re- 
lative to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  the 
Empire  of  Indostan,  &c.  &c.,  in  three 
parU,  published  in  1765, 1767,  and  1771, 
8vo.  In  these  he  gives  a  particular  and 
favourable  account  of  the  Gentoo  Shastah, 
or  most  ancient  book  of  Scripture,  which 
he  represents  as  the  source  of  Uie  my- 
thology and  cosmogony  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  afterwards 
nublished,  Dissertations  on  the  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Pursuits  of  intelligent  Beings, 
&c.  1788,  8vo.  The  idea  that  men  are 
fallen  angels,  condemned  to  suffer  in 
human  IxMies  for  the  sins  of  their  former 
state,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  this 
production.  He  also  wrote.  An  Account 
of  the  Manner  of  Inoculating  for  the 
Small-Pox  in  the  East  Indies,  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Mode  and  Practice 
of  treating  that  Disease  in  those  Parts, 
1768;  and  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  New 
Experiment  for  the  Prevention  of  Crimes, 
which  chiefly  consists  in  nroposed  pre- 
miums for  virtue.  He  uied  in  1798. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

HOLYDAY,  (Barten,)  a  learned 
divine,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1593,  and 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  where  he 
was  chosen  student;  and  in  1615  he  took 
orders.  In  1618  he  went  as  chaplain 
with  Sir  Francis  Stuart  to  Spain,  and  on 
his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  In  1642  he 
was  made  D.D.,  and  during  the  civil 
wars  he  remained  concealed  near  Oxford, 
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but  afterwards  he  mibmitied  to  tiie  pai^ 
liament,  and  under  their  regulations  took 
the  living  of  Chilton,  in  Berkshire.  At 
the  Restoration  he  settled  at  Iffley,  near 
Oxford,  and  was  restored  to  his  former 
preferments.  He  died  in  1661.  His 
works  are,  Technogamia,  or  the  Marriage 
of  Arts ;  a  comedy,  acted  before  James  !• 
at  Christ  Church  in  1617;  Philosophise 
Politio-barbarsB  Specimen,  in  quo  de 
Anima  et  ejus  Habitibus  inteilectualibus 
QusBstiones  aliquot  Libris  duobus  illua- 
trantur;  Survey  of  the  Worid,  in  ten 
books,  a  poem ;  A  Translation  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  with  notes,  8vo.  and  foL— 
this,  though  not  a  very  poetical,  is  a  very 
faithful  version,  and  is  accompanied  with 
valuable  notes ;  Comes  Jucundus  in  Vi& ; 
and,  twenty  Sermons. 

HOLYOAKE,  (Francis,)  a  learned 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Nether  Whitacre,  in 
Warwickshire,  about  1567,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  In  1604  he  became  rector  of 
Southam,  in  Warwickshire.  He  suffered 
greatly  during  the  civil  wars  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause.  He  died  in 
1653.  He  pubUshed,  An  Etymoloj^cal 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Words,  mrst  printed 
in  1606,  4to,  and  edited  the  fourth  time 
in  1633. 

HOLYOAKE,  (Thomas,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1616  at  Stony* 
Thorp,  near  Southam,  in  Warwickshire^ 
and  educated  at  Coventry,  and  at  Queoi't 
college,  Oxford.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars,  when  Charies  I.  took 
up  his  residence  at, Oxford,  Holyoake 
was  put  into  commission  for  a  captain 
of  a  foot  company,  consisting  mostly  of 
scholars.      After  the   surrender  of  the 

farrison  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament^ 
[olyoake  obtained  a  license  from  the 
university  to  practise  physic  At  the 
Restoration,  in  1660,  Thomas  lord  Leigh» 
baron  of  Stone  Leigh,  in  Warwickshire^ 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Witnash, 
near  Warwick.  He  was  soon  after  made 
prebendary  of  the  collenate  church  of 
Wolverhampton.  In  1674  Robert  lord 
Brook  conferred  upon  him  the  donative 
of  Breamour,  in  Hampshire.  He  died 
in  1675.  He  compiled  a  Dictionary, 
Latin  and  English,  which  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1677,  fol.,  and,  as  Wood 
says,  « is  made  upon  the  foundation  laid 
by  his  father." 

HOLYWOOD,  or  HALIFAX,  or  S A- 
CROBOSCO,  (John,)  an  eminent  mathe* 
matician,  was,  according  to  Leland,  Bale, 
and  Pits,  bom  at  Halifix,  in  Yorkshire; 
according  to  Stainhurst,  at  Holywood, 
near  Dublin ;  and  according  to  Dempitet^ 
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and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithsdale,  in  Scot- 
land. Mackenzie  informs  us  that,  having 
finished  his  studies,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  became  a  canon  regular  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustin,  in  the  famous 
monastery  of  Holy  wood,  in  Nithsdale. 
The  English  biographers,  on  the  contrary, 
tell  us  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
They  all  agree,  however,  in  asserting 
that  he  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
university,  June  5,  1221,  under  the  syn- 
dics of  the  Scotch  nation ;  and  soon  after 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics, 
which  he  taught  with  applause  for  many 
years.  According  to  the  same  author, 
he  died  in  1256,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
scription on  his  monument  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  convent  of  St  Maturine,  at  Paris. 
Hoi  V  wood  wrote,  De  Sphierft  Mundi,  (a 
work  often  reprinted,  and  illustrated  by 
various  commentators);  DeAnniRatione, 
sen  de  Computo  £cclesia8tico ;  De  Algo- 
rismo,  printed  with  Comm,  Petri  CirvilU 
Hisp.  Paris,  1498. 

UOMBERQ,  (William,)  a  celebrated 
physician  and  chemist,  bom  in  1652  at 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  his 
lather  had  the  command  of  the  arsenal.  In 
early  life  he  came  to  Europe,  and  studied 
law  at  Jena  and  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1674 
he  was  admitied  to  the  bar  at  Magde- 
burg ;  but  objects  of  natural  history  soon 
began  to  attract  his  attention,  and  he  in- 
sensibly merged  the  lawyer  in  the  botanist 
and  astronomer,  and  was  encouraged  in 
his  new  pursuits  by  Otto  Guericke,  burgo- 
master of  Magdeburg,  then  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  experiments,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  air-pump.  To  improve  him- 
self he  resolved  to  travel,  and,  going  first 
to  Italy,  he  staid  a  year  at  Padua,  where 
he  applied  to  medicine,  and  particu- 
larly to  anatomy  and  botany.  At  Bo- 
lopia  he  made  experiments  on  the  stone 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  city,  and 
discovered  tlie  method  of  making  it  lumi- 
nous, which  had  been  almost  lost  At 
Rome  he  formed  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Mare  Antony  Cselio,  an  able 
mathematician,  astronomer,  and  mecha- 
nist, who  was  very  dexterous  in  making 
large  lenses.  Homberg  applied  to  the 
same  art,  and"  also  to  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music.  From  Italy  he  went  to 
France,  and  thence  to  England,  where 
be  laboured  for  some  time  with  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Boyle.  On  his  return  to 
Holland  he  improved  himself  in  anatomv 
under  De  Graaf,  after  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Wittenberg.  He 
afterwards  prosecuted  inquiries  into  the 
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nature  of  phosphorus,  and  of  metals. 
His  Swedisn  majesty  having  established 
a  chemical  laboratory  at  Stockholm, 
Homberg  laboured  in  it  with  M.  Hiema, 
first  physician  to  the  king,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  contributing  to  the  success 
of  this  new  establishment  He  again 
visited  Holland  and  France ;  and  in  1682 
he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ; 
but  the  next  year  he  lost  his  patron,  Col- 
bert, and  was  disinherited  by  his  father 
for  having  changed  his  religion.  In 
1685  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  practised  medicine;  and  in 
1690  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
acquired  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
most  eminent  philosophers,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  memoer  of  the  Academy  oT 
Sciences.  In  1702  the  duke  of  Orleans 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  assigned 
him  a  pension,  with  a  laboratory  fitted 
up  in  the  completest  manner.  In  1704 
the  duke  made  him  his  first  physician, 
and  in  1708  he  married  Margaret  Ange- 
lica, daughter  of  Dodart,  the  celebrated 
physician.  He  died  in  1717.  Homberg, 
though  of  a  weak  constitution,  was  ex- 
ceedingly studious,  and,  besides  being 
thoroughly  versed  in  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry,  was  well  acquainted  with 
history  and  the  languages.  His  method 
of  explaining  facts  was  simple,  but  accu- 
rate and  precise.  He  furnished  many 
interesting  papers  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  were  printed  in  their 
M  ^moires. 

HOME,  (David,)  a  Scotch  Protestant 
minister,  educated  in  France.  He  settled 
for  some  time  with  the  Calvinist  Church 
at  Duras,  in  Lower  Guieune,  and  after^ 
wards  with  that  at  Gergeau,  in  the  Or- 
leanois.  He  was  employed  by  James  L 
of  England,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
between  the  ministers  Tilenus  and  Du 
Moulin,  who  had  engaged  in  a  warm 
contest  on  the  subject  of  justification ; 
and  also  to  attempt  the  impracticable 
task  of  uniting  all  the  Protestant  divines- 
of  Europe  in  one  system  of  religious  be- 
lief. He  wrote.  Apologia  Basuica,  seu 
Machiavelli  Ingenium  Examinatum, 
1626,  4to.  There  are  also  attributed  to 
him  two  satires  against  the  Jesuits,  en- 
titled, Le  Contr'  Assassin,  ou  Rdponse  k 
I'Apologie  des  J^suites,  1612,  8vo,  and 
L'Assassinat  du  Roi,  ou  Maximes  da 
Vieil  de  la  Montague,  pratiqu6es  en  la 
Personne  de  d^funt  Henn  le  Grand,  1617, 
8vo.  Several  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  Delicise  Poeta- 
rum  Scotorum.  The  date  of  his  death  it 
not  known. 
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HOME,  (Henry,)  usually  called  lord 
Karnes,  a  Scotch  judge,  eminent  fOT  hit 
writings  on  various  subjects,  was  bom  of 
an  honourable  family  at  Karnes,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  in  1696.  He  re- 
ceivea  his  early  education  under  a  private 
tutor,  and  afterwards  studied  the  law  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  As  he  was 
designed  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession, 
he  for  some  time  attended  the  chamber  of 
a  writer  to  the  signet,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  legal  forms  and  prac- 
tice of  the  courts.  In  1724  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  In  1728  he  published,  Re- 
markable Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, which  he  afterwards,  in  1741, 
augmented  into  the  form  of  a  Dictionary, 
2  vols,  fol.  His  Essays  upon  several 
Subjects  in  Law,  in  1732,  exhibited  him 
as  an  original  thinker  upon  those  topics. 
During  the  years  1745  and  1746  he  took 
refuge  in  a  country  retreat  from  the 
troubles  which  agitated  Scotland,  and 
laid  the  plan  of  a  work  which  appeared 
in  1747,  entitled.  Essays  upon  several 
Subjects  concerning  British  Antiquities, 
8vo.  In  1757  he  published  that  very 
useful  work.  The  Statute  Law  of  Scotland 
abridged,  with  Historical  Notes,  8vo; 
this  was  followed  in  1759  by  his  Histori- 
cal Law  Tracts,  8vo.  In  1760  he  pub- 
lished, Principles  of  Equity,  fol. ;  in  1766 
and  1780  he  gave  additional  collections 
of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session; 
and  in  1777,  Elucidations  respecting  the 
Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland. 
In  1752  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  on  which  promotion  he 
took,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland, 
the  title  of  lord  Karnes.  From  his  youth 
he  had  a  great  turn  for  metaphysical 
discussions,  and  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence on  those  subjects  with  bisnops 
Berkeley  and  Butler,  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
other  eminent  reasoners.  In  1752  he 
published.  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion.  In  1761 
he  published  his  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Thinking,  12mo.  This  is  accounted  a 
valuable  work  for  young  persons ;  it  con- 
sists of  maxims  and  general  observations 
on  human  nature,  and  the  conduct  of 
life,  illustrated  by  examples.  In  1762 
appeared  his  well-known  and  popular 
Elements  of  Criticism,  3  vols,  8vo.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  Justiciary,  tne  supreme 
criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland.  In  1773 
he  published  his  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,  2  vols,  4 to.  Among  his  numer- 
ous pursuits  a  favourite  one  was  agricul- 
ture, which  he  followed  on  a  large  scale 
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upon  the  estate  of  Blair- Dmmmond,  in 
Perthshire,  of  which  he  became  possessed 
in  right  of  his  wife.  The  ideas  which 
theory  and  experience  suggested  to  him 
upon  this  subject  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  work  entitled.  The  Gentleman 
Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve 
Agriculture  by  subjecting  it  to  the  Test 
of  rational  Principles,  8vo,  1777.  In 
1781  he  published,  Loose  Hints  upon 
Education,  chiefly  concerning  the  Culture 
of  the  Heart,  8vo.  He  died  m  1782,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six. 

HOME,  or  HUME,  (John,)  a  minuter 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  known  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ancrum,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  1724, 
and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school, 
whence  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  studies  were  for  some 
time  suspended  by  the  rebellion  in  1745  ; 
he  soon  resumed  them,  however,  and  in 
1747  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Not 
long  after,  while  on  a  visit  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  introduced  to  Collins,  the 
poet,  who  addressed  to  him  his  Ode  on 
tlie  Superstition  of  the  Highlanders.  In 
1750  Home  was  settled  as  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East 
Lothian,  on  the  demise  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Blair,  author  of  the  poem  entitled 
The  Grave.  Here  he  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  which  was  performed  with 
unbounded  applause  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in  Decem- 
ber 1756.  Such  a  departure  from  the 
decorum  enjoined  by  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the 
author  was  so  threatened  with  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  that  in  the  following  year 
he  resigned  his  living,  and  with  it  all 
connexion  with  the  kirk.  In  the  mean 
time  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  pub- 
lished an  admonition  and  exhortation 
against  stage-plays,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  within  their 
bounds  on  a  Sunday  appointed,  immedi- 
ately after  divine  service.  In  March 
1757,  Douglas  was  presented  at  Covent- 
garden,  but  was  received  at  first  with 
moderate  applause.  Its  worth,  however, 
was  gradually  acknowledged,  and  it  is 
now  Ailly  established  as  a  favourite.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  the  author 
had  he  stopped  here ;  but  the  success  of 
Douglas  had  intoxicated  him,  and  he 
went  on  from  this  time  to  1778,  pro- 
ducing Agis,  The  Siege  of  Aquileia,  The 
Fatal  Discovery,  Alonzo,  and  Alfred, 
none  of  which  had  even  a  temporary 
success.  In  the  meantime  lord  Bute 
took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  pro- 
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cured  him  a  pension.  In  1801  he  pub- 
lished, 'llie  History  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Scotland  in  1745>6, 4to,  which  proved  a 
failure.  For  a  considerable  time  before  ■ 
bis  death  his  mental  faculties  were  im- 
paired, and  in  this  state  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five. 

HOME,  (Sir  Everard,)  an  eminent 
surgeon,  was  bom  in  1756  at  Greenlaw 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  and 
studied  under  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
vrho  was  his  brother-in-law.  He  after- 
wards practised  with  great  success  in  the 
metropolis  for  more  than  forty  years. 
He  wrote,  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy;  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
perties of  Pus;  a  Hunterian  Oration; 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment 
of  Ulcers  on  the  Legs,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  Military  Surgery ;  Observations 
on  Cancer ;  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Treatment  of  Stricture  in  the  Urethra 
and  in  the  CEsophagus;  and  Practical 
Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Prostate 
Gland.  He  likewise  contributed  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  wrote  a 
variety  of  able  articles  for  the  medical 
periodicals.  He  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baronet  in  1813,  by  George  I  v., 
who  also  confened  on  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  sergeant  surgeon,  in  which  office 
be  was  continued  by  William  IV.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  died  in 
1832. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  poets,  whose 
age,  parentage,  and  country  are  alike 
uncertain.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived 
B.  c.  900,  and  was  probably  an  Asiatic 
Greek.  Aocordinff  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  he  flourished  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era:  Larcher 
supposes  him  to  have  been  bom  about 
B.  c.  884.  The  earliest  mention  of  him 
is  made  by  Pindar,  and  he  is  quoted  and 
referred  to  by  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evi- 
dence respecting  his  personal  history,  we 
must  be  content  with  that  account  of 
the  Father  of  Poetry  which  is  supposed 
to  be  written  by  the  Father  of  History. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Homer's 
life,  which,  notwithstanding  the  doubts 
and  conjectures  of  several  Teamed  men, 
<:ontinues  to  be  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  which  is  cited  as  an  authority  by 
Strabo,  a  man  of  Magnesia,  called  Me- 
lanopus,  went  to  live  at  Cyme,  in  .£olia, 
where  he  married  the  daughterof  a  citixen 
called  Omyres,  and  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter, named  Critheis,  who  was  left  an 
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orphan  in  the  care  of  Cleonax,  the  friend 
of  her  father.  This  man  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  seduced  his  ward,  who,  going 
to  a  festival  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Meles,  near  Smyrna,  wns  delivered  of  a 
male  infant,  whom  she  called  Melesigenes. 
Being  without  an^  means  of  support, 
Critheis  went  to  spm  wool  for  a  school- 
master named  Phemius,  who  married 
her,  and  adopted  her  child.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  this  youth 
conducted  the  school,  till  one  Mentes,  a 
ship-owner,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and 
poetry,  persuaded  him  to  sail  with  him 
to  Egypt  He  also  visited  Italy  and 
Spain;  after  which  he  continued  some 
time  in  the  island  of  Ithaca,  where  he 
leamt  the  history  of  Ulysses,  and  thus 
laid  in  the  materials  of  hb  Odyssey. 
On  arriving  at  Colophon  he  lost  his  sight, 
which  made  him  resolve  to  return  to 
Smyma;  and  in  his  way  he  stopped  at 
Cyme,  where  he  offered  to  settle,  if  the 
people  would  allow  him  a  salary,  which 
they  refused,  saying,  <' there  would  be 
no  end  in  maintaining  'Ofttfpoi,  or  blind 
men;"  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Homer. 
Having  arrived  at  Smyrna,  he  completed 
his  Iliad,  and  designed  to  settle  there; 
but  public  favour  having  abandoned  him, 
he  wandered  through  several  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  redtine  his  verses,  and  ex- 
periencing the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Atlengthbe  established  himself  at  Chios, 
where  tie  founded  a  school,  married,  and 
had  two  daughters.  Having  an  inclina- 
tion to  visit  Athens,  he  set  out  for  that 
city;  but,  on  the  passage,  the  ship  put  in 
at  Samos,  where  Homer  continued  the 
winter,  singing  at  the  houses  of  great 
men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  In 
the  spring  he  went  on  board  again,  but 
landing  by  the  way  at  los,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  he  fell  sick,  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  sea-shore.  The  most  proba-* 
ble  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Homer  was 
born  near  Smyrna;  that  he  passed  the  life 
of  a  strolling  bard  or  wandering  minstrel ; 
that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  visited 
the  Greek  cities,  composing  hjrmns  for 
the  festivals  of  the  gods,  and  reciting 
his  poems  in  the  rengious  and  public 
assemblies ;  that  he  lost  his  sight,  a  de- 

Srivation  which  he  felt  acutely,  and 
eplored  with  mournful  pathos ;  and  that 
he  lived  for  some  time  at  Chios,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  at  los.  The 
matchless  excellence  of  Homer's  poems, 
and  the  silence  of  authentic  records  re- 

2;>ecting  their  author,  has  afforded  a  wide 
eld  for  the  ingenuity  or  extravagance  of 
conjecture.     Of  all  the  paradoxes  that 
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have   appeared   upon    the  subject,   the 

boldest  and  most  singular  is  that  of 
Bryant,  who  supposes   Homer  to  have 

been  a  native  or  Thebes,  in  Egypt;  to 
have  grown  old  on  the  banks  of  tne  Nile ; 
and  to  have  purloined  the  poems  of  the 
ingenious  Pnanfasia,  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Isis.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  writer,  tne  events  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were,  in  the  original 
verse,  reminiscences  of  Egjrptian  annals ; 
but  the  dexterous  plagiary  transported  this 
scene  into  the  Troad,  and  disguised  under 
Greek  names  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Pharaohs.  More  sober 
is  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf  (suggested  by 

.  the  conjecture  of  Hedelin  and  Perrault), 
that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  is  an  imaginary 
bein^:  in  Homer  he  sees  a  rhapsodist,  and 
nothmg  more ;  a  minstrel,  wno  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  fabric  which  his  suc- 
cessors from  age  to  age  slowly  raised, 
until  it  reached  the  elevation,  symmetry, 
and  unity  which  we  now  admire  in  its 
general  structure.  Bentley  held  a  simi- 
uur  opinion.  **  Homer,"  says  he,  "  wrote 
A  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies  to  be 
sung  bv  himself,  for  small  earnings  and 
good  cheer,  at  festivals  and  other  days  of 
merriment:  the  Iliad  he  made  for  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  sex. 
These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till 
about  five  hundred  years  after."  The 
poems  attributed  to  Homer  are  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  to  which  some  have 
added  the  Homeric  Hvmns.  Of  these 
poems  the  Iliad  stands  first,  as  the  oldest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  completest 
specimen  of  a  national  heroic  poem.  Its 
subiect,  as  is  known  to  all,  is  the  revenge 
which  Achilles  took  on  Agamemnon  for 
depriving  him  of  his  mistress,  Briseis, 
during  the  sie^e  of  Troy,  and  the  conse- 
quent evils  which  befel  the  Greeks.  It 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  or 
books,  which  detail  the  history  of  the  be- 
sieging force  during  the  period  of  Achilles' 
imeer,  and  end  with  the  death  of  Hector 
(who  is  slain  by  Achilles  in  retaliation 
for  Hector's  having  killed  Patroclus), 
and  the  solemn  burial  of  the  Trojan  war- 
rior. The  Iliad  is,  perhaps,  the  first  work 
to  which  was  applied  the  newly-invented 
art  of  writing;  and,  in  this  view,  the 
reason  why  the  poem  has  attained  to  a 
size  much  greater,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
than  any  earlier  poems,  is  because  Homer, 
seeing  the  art  of  writing  in  its  rudest  state 
already  practised,  was  the  first  to  apply 
it,  as  well  as  the  first  to  supply  extensive 
inaterial  for  its  application.  The  Odyssey 
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can  hardly  be  called  a  national  epic 
It  is  much  nearer  the  romance  of  chivalry 
than  any  other  ancient  work.  It  con- 
tains the  account  of  those  adventures 
which  Ulysses  encountered  on  his  way 
home  from  Troy,  and  in  its  present  state 
consists  of  twen^-four  books,  which  divi- 
sion is  said  to  nave  been  made  by  the 
grammarians  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  much  has  been 
interpolated  in  the  account  of  Ulyssea* 
visit  to  the  shades,  and  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus  the  grammarian  considered 
the  latter  part  of  the  23d  and  all  the 
24th  book  spurious.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  common  opinion,  which  assigns 
an  early  date  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  is 
confuted  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  not  then  known.  But 
it  is  sufficient  to  aver  that  Henry  the 
Minstrel,  although  blind,  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  which  rivals  the  Iliad  in  length ; 
so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Homer, 
whether  blind  or  not,  should  have  com- 
posed and  recited  the  whole  Iliad,  even 
without  the  aid  of  letters.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  the  rich  store-house,  from 
which  subsequent  poets  have  drawn  their 
highest  beauties,  and  critics  have  derived 
tlie  soundest  rules  and  choicest  examples 
of  the  poetic  art  Plato  had  been  addicted 
in  his  youth  to  versifying,'  but,  struck 
with  the  sublimity  of  a  passage  in  Homer, 
he  committed  his  own  poems  to  the 
flames.  The  principal  modern  editions  of 
Homer  are  those  by  Clarke  and  Paynes 
Knight,  Heyne,  Hermann,  and  Nitssch, 
for  tne  Iliad,  Hvmns,  and  Odyssey  re- 
spectively. We  have  English  translations 
by  Hobbes,  Chapman,  Ogilby,  Pope,  Cow- 
per,  and  Sotheby;  of  these  Chapman's  has 
most  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  the  original. 
The  German  translation  by  Voss  ia  in 
hexameters,  and  preserves  every  sentence, 
and  nearly  every  word. 

HOMER,  (Henry,)  a  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  in  1752,  at  Birdingbury,  in 
Warwickshire  (where  his  father  was  rec- 
tor), and  educated  at  the  schools  of  Rugby 
and  Birmingham,  and  at  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Farmer,  where 
he  became  acouainted  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  and  was  in  some -measure  directed 
in  his  studies  by  that  eminent  scholar. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1 778,  but  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship 
in  1788,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
take  priest's  orders,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  1787  he 
joined  with  Dr.  Parr  m  the  republica- 
tion of  Bellendenus'  Tracts,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  published  three  books 
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of  Livy,  viz.  the  1st,  25th,  and  Slst, 
from  Drachenborch's  edition,  with  dis- 
sertations, &C.  This  was  followed  by 
Tractatus  varii  Latini  a  Crevier,  Brotier, 
&c.;  Ovid's  Epistles,  ex  edidone  Burman ; 
Sallust,  ex  editione  Cortii;  Pliny,  ex 
editione  Cortii  et  Longolii;  Caesar,  ex 
editione  Oudendorp ;  Persius,  ex  editione 
Heninii;  Tacitus,  ex  editione  Brotier. 
He  left  editions  of  Livy  and  Quintilian 
in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  also  intended  to  publish  Quintus 
Curtius.  To  these,  however,  may  be 
added  his  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germap 
norum  et  de  Vit&  Agricolie,  1788,  and 
Tacitus  De  Oratoribus,  1789.  He  under- 
took a  Variorum  edition  of  Horace,  but 
left  it  to  be  completed  by  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Charles  Combak    He  died  in  1791. 

HOMMEL,  (Charles  Ferdinand,)  a 
German  writer  on  jurisprudence,  bom  in 
1 722,  at  Leipsic  He  wrote,  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  cum  notit  variorum ;  Palmgenesia 
librorum  juris  veterum ;  De  Legum  civi- 
lium  etnaturaliiun  Naturft;  Oblectamenta 
Juris  Feudalis,  sive  Grammatics  Obser- 
vationes,  Jus  Rei  Clientelaris  et  Antiqui- 
tates  Germanicas  varie  illustrantes ;  and, 
Jurisprudentia  Numismatibus  illustrata. 
He  died  in  1781. 

HONAIN,  (Abou-Yezid.)  an  Arabian 
physician,  and  celebrated  translator,  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Obadites,  who  professed  Nestorianism, 
and  was  bom  at  Hira,  in  Mesopotamia. 
Having  quitted  Bagdad,  where  he  had 
been  improperiy  treated,  he  went  to 
Greece,  and  remained  there  two  years, 
•tudving  the  language,  and  collecting 
M3S.  of  the  best  writers.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Bagdad,  and  tome  time  after 
went  to  Persia,  where  he  leamed  Arabic, 
and  then  finally  settled  at  Bagdad,  and 
executed  very  valuable  translations  of 
the  Elements  of  Euclid,  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  writings  of  Hippocrates 
and  Gfden.  He  translated  into  Arabic 
all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  for  every 
book  of  that  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
received  from  the  Uialif  Almamon  its 
weight  in  gold. 

HONDEKOETER,  (Gfles,)  a  land- 
acape-painter,  bora  at  Utrecht  in  1583. 
He  painted  in  the  style  of  Savery  and 
yincaenboeros,  and  introduced  birds  and 
fowls  of  various  kinds,  highlv  finished, 
and  with  great  transparence  of  colouring. 
•^His  son,  GTSBaacHT,  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1613,  was  a  pupil  of  his,  and  a  skilful 
painter  of  domestic  poultry ;  but  he  was 
Ur  excelled  by  his  son,  Melchior. 

HONDEKOETER,  (Melchior,)  grand- 
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son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1636,  and  was  instmcted  by  his  father, 
Gysbreeht,  after  whose  death  he  studied 
under  his  uncle,  John  Baptist  Weeninx. 
His  pictures  of  domestic  fowls  are  painted 
with  a  deeree  of  tmth,  force,  and  ex- 
pression, that  no  other  artist  has  ever  ap- 
C ached.  His  landscapes  also  in  the 
k  grounds  harmonize  with  the  subject, 
and  are  very  beautiful.  His  works  are 
in  high  estimation,  and  fetch  great  prices. 
He  died  in  1695. 

HONDIUS,  or  DE  HONDT,  (Jost,  or 
Jodocus,)  an  engraver,  bom  in  1563  at 
Wackene,  in  Flanders,  whence  his  parents 
removed  to  Ghent  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  began  to  draw  and  engrave  upon 
ivory  and  copper,  without  a  master.  The 
p«ince  of  Parma,  while  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  sent  for  him,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  making  some  bronze  statues, 
with  which  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that 
he  pressed  him  to  visit  Rome.  Hondius, 
however,  declined  the  invitation,  and, 
after  the  surrender  of  Ghent,  came  over 
to  England,  where  he  published,  Theatrum 
Artis  Scribendi;  Orbis  Terrarum  De- 
scriptio  Geo&raphica;  Gerhardi  Merca- 
tons  Atlas ;  Italiae  Hodierase  Descriptio ; 
and  he  engraved  the  maps  for  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  Voyages,  and  for  Speed's  Collec- 
tion. He  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1611. 

HONDIUS,  or  DE  HONDT,  (Henry,) 
the  elder,  an  engraver,  bom  at  Duffel,  in 
Brabant)  in  1576.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  J.  Wierix,  whose  stiff  style 
he  followed,  though  inferior  to  him  both 
in  design  and  execution.  He  engraved  a 
great  number  of  portraits,  chie^  of  the 
principal  reformers,  and  some  of  the 
artists.  He  also  engraved  several  land* 
scapes,  after  old  Breughel,  Vanman- 
der,  &c. 

HONDIUS,  or  DE  HONDT,  (Henry,) 
die  youneer,  son  of  Jodocus  Hondius, 
was  bom  m  London  about  1588,  and  in- 
stmcted by  his  father,  some  of  whose 
unfinished  plates  he  completed. — His 
son,  William,  engraved  some  of  the  cele- 
brated portraits  of  the  artists,  from  the 
designs  of  Vandyck. 

HONDIUS,  (Abraham,)  a  i»ainter, 
bora  at  Rotterdam  in  1638.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Jo- 
docus, above  mentioned.  He  painted  in 
a  variety  of  branches,  but  chiefly  excelled 
in  the  representation  of  animals,  espe- 
cially in  bunting  pieces.  He  is  placed 
next  to  Rubens,  Fyt,  and  Snyders,  as  a 
painter  of  animals.  He  also  frequently 
painted  artificial  lights,  and  executed  a 
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capital  piece  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  came  over  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  1695.  One 
of  hi8  best  works  here  waa  a  Dog-market, 
in  which  he  gare  characteristic  figures  of 
thirty  species  of  that  animal. 

HONE,  (George  Paul,)  a  lawyer,  bora 
at  Nuremberg  m  1662.  He  became 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Meinungen, 
and  bailli  of  Cobur^.  He  wrote,  Iter 
Juridicum,  per  Bel^um,  Angliaro,  Gal- 
liam,  Italiam;  Lexicon  Topographicum 
Franconia;  History  of  the  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Cobur£ ;  and,  Thoughts  on  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicity.    He  died  in  1747. 

HONE,  (Nathaniel,)  a  painter,  was 
bora  in  Dublin.  He  settled  in  London, 
and  practised  with  reputation,  both  as 
a  painter  in  oil,  and  in  miniature, 
particularly  in  enamel,  in  which  branch, 
after  the  death  of  Zincke,  he  ranked 
among  the  principal  artists  of  his  day. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  its  first  institution;  but  took 
ofience,  because  one  of  his  pictures,  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds, 
was  rejected  from  the  exhibition.  He 
died  in  1784. 

HONE,  (William,)  a  jooraalist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bora  in  1780,  at 
Bath,  where  his  father  was  a  dissenting 
minister.  He  was  at  first  a  lawyer's 
^  clerk,  but  disliking  that  profession,  he 
commenced  business  as  a  bookseller,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  In  1816  he 
began  a  weekly  paper,  called  tlie  Re- 
formist's Register;  and  his  Political  House 
that  Jack  Built,  a  series  of  political  satires, 
went  through  more  than  fifty  editions. 
He  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for  a  pro- 
lane  parody  on  the  Liturgy,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. In  1823  he  published.  Ancient 
Mysteries  described,  which  was  followed 
by  his  Every-day  Book,  Table  Book,  and 
Year  Book,  which  were  highly  praised  by 
Southey.  He  afterwards  became  a  dis- 
senting preacher,  and  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Stratt*s  Sports.    He  died  in  1842. 

HONESTIS,   (Petrus  de.)    See  Da- 

MIANO. 

HONORATUS,  (St)  bishop  of  Aries 
in  the  fifth  century,  was  born  in  Lorraine, 
of  a  noble  family,  originally  from  Rome. 
He  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Lerins,  which  he  goveraed,  in  the  capa- 
city of  abbot,  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
was  then  made  bishop  of  Aries.  He 
died  in  429. 

HONORATUS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  bishop  of  Marseilles,  where 
he  was  bora  about  420,  or  425.  Accord- 
ing to  Gennadius,  he  was  distinguished 
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for  piety,  pradence,  and  ready  eloquence. 
He  published  many  homilies,  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  which  were  exhortations  to 
piety,  or  refutations  of  heretical  opinioos. 
He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  many  eminent 
fathers  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  only 
one  extant  b  that  of  St  Hilary,  bishop  oif 
Aries,  which  is  inserted  in  Surius,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

HONORIUS,  emperor  of  the  West, 
second  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was 
born  at  Constantinople  in  384.  At  his 
father's  death,  in  395,  he  succeeded  to  his 
portion  of  the  empire ;  his  elder  brother, 
Arcadius,  bein^  declared  emperor  of  the 
East  The  rems  of  goverament  were, 
during  his  minority,  puiced  in  the  hands 
of  the  iUustrious  general  Stillchon,  whose 
daughter,  Maria,  the  y^ung  emperor  mar- 
ried in  398.  The  times  required  wisdom 
and  firmness.  The  Goths,  commanded 
by  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  now  invaded 
Italy,  and  were  defeated  by  Stilichon, 
who,  in  405,  completely  routed  the  Van- 
dals, the  Alani,  and  the  Alemanni ;  but 
he  was  put  to  death  in  408,  by  order  of 
Honorius,  who  suspected  him  of  treason. 
Alaric  again  entered  Italy,  and  blockaded 
Rome.  After  that  capital  had  endured 
suflerings  from  famine  and  pestilence,  a 
ransom  was  offered  to  Alanc,  which  he 
accepted,  and  raised  the  siege.  But  the 
diviaed  councils  of  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
where  Honorius  had  fixed  the  seat  of 
empire,  prevented  any  treaty  with  tlie 
Gothic  kuiff,  who  again  besieged  Rome, 
and  obliged  it  to  submit  He  created 
Attains,  then  prefect  of  the  ci^,  emperor, 
who  marchea  to  Ravenna,  in  order  to 
depose  Honorius.  While  this  weak  prince 
was  meditating  a  shameful  flight,  a  sea- 
sonable supply  of  troops  arrived,  which 
changed  the  face  of  afiairs;  and  soon 
after  Attains  himself  was  degraded  by 
Alaric.  That  conqueror,  enraged  by  an 
insult  from  Honorius,  again  marched  to 
Rome  (410),  took  and  pillaged  it 
Ataulphus,  or  Adolphus,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  married  Pfacidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  and  the  Goths,  in  consequence, 
quitted  Italy.  Honorius  died  at  Ravenna 
in  423,  leaving  no  issue. 

HONORIUS  I.,  pope,  a  native  of 
Campania,  succeeded  Boniface  V.  on  the 
14th  of  May,  626.  In  the  following  year 
he  sent  the  pallium  to  the  archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterbury ;  but  he  found  great 
opposition  among  the  Welsh  clergy,  who 
resisted  the  metropolitan  authority  as^ 
sunied  by  these  newly  appointed  pre- 
lates, and  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome.    Those  members  of  the 
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teon  ancfent  Britbh  churcli  differed  also 
from  Rome  in  their  manner  of  computing 
Easter.  Honorius  held  a  correspondence 
with  Sergins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  favoured  the  doctrine  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  and  his  opinions  were  condemned 
in  the  sixth  council  of  Constantinople 
(680).  He  died  on  the  12th  of  October, 
638,  and  was  succeeded  by  Severinus. 

HONORIUS  n.  (Lamberto,)  bishop 
of  Ostia,  was  made  pope  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1124,  after  the  death  of  Cal- 
Uztus  II.,  though  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  church,  another  party  elected 
Theobald,  under  the  name  of  Celestinus. 
The  influence  of  Honorius,  however, 
prevailed,  and  Celestinus  yielded  to  his 
rival,  who  died  on  the  14th  February, 
1130,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  II. 

•  HONORIUS  III.  (Cencio  Savelli,) 
succeeded  Innocent  IIL,  on  the  18th  dT 
July,  1216.  He  confirmed  the  order  <^ 
St  Dominic,  and  that  of  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  preached,  without  effect,  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  1 8th  March, 
1 227.    He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX. 

HONORIUS  IV.  (Giacomo  Savelli,) 
succeeded  Martin  IV.  on  the  2d  of  AprU, 
1285.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles 
of  Aniou  against  Peter  of  Arra^on,  who 
had  taken  Sicily,  and  detained  in  prison 
Charles  II.,  its  king,  who  was  nephew 
of  St  Louis.  Honorius  died  on  the  3d 
of  April,  1287,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  IV. 

HONORIUS,  sumamed  the  Solitaet, 
•priest  and  schcElastic  divine  of  the  church 
of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  who  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Sie  emperor,  Henry  V., 
•bout  1 1 20.  He  was  the  author  <^  various 
works,  which  are  still  extant,  and  held  in 
some  estimation.  They  are  printed  in  the 
twentieth  volume  of  the  BibL  Patr. 

HONORIUS,  (De  Sancta  Maria,) 
whose  proper  name  was  Blaise  Vauaelle, 
was  bom  at  Limoges  in  1651.  He  made 
profession  among  the  Carmelites  at  Tou- 
louse, in  1671 ;  and  taught  theolo^  with 
reputation  in  his  order,  in  which  ne  was 
pnor,  counsellor,  provincial,  and  visitor- 

Sneral  of  the  three  provinces  of  France, 
e  died  in  1729.  The  most  important 
•nd  useful  of  his  publications  is  entitled, 
Reflexions  sur  les  lUgles  et  sur  TUsaffe 
de  la  Critique,  touchant  I'Histoire  de 
TEglise,  les  Ouvrages  des  Pdres,  les 
Actes  dies  anciens  Aurtjrrs,  les  Vies  des 
Saints,  &o.  3  vols,  4to,  1712—1720.  The 
whole  work  abounds  in  learned  and 
curious  dissertations,  of  which  many  are 
upon  highly  important  subjects.  It  has 
been  tnmslated  into  Latin,  Italian,  and 
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Spanish.  He  also  wrote  •  multitude  of 
treatises  relative  to  Jansenism  and  the 
bull  Unigenitus. 

HONTAN,  (Baron  de,)  bom  in  Gas- 
cony  about  1666,  and  known  for  his 
travels  in  North  America,  composed  in 
a  barbarous  style,  and  filled  with  dis- 
gusting facts,  and  many  improbabilities. 
He  was  originally  a  soldier  in  Canada, 
and,  after  rising  to  the  rank  of  an  ofiicer, 
he  was  cashiered  for  quarrelling  with  the 
governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  then 
went  to  setUe  in  Denmark.  An  edition 
of  his  travels  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam, 2  vols,  12mo,  1705. 

HONTHEIM,  (John  Nicholas  de,) 
author  of  Historia  Trevisensis  Diploma- 
tica  et  Pragmatica,  5  vols,  foL,  and 
Febronii,  de  Statu  prsesenti  Ecclesiae, 
5  vols,  4to ;  a  work  designed  to  efiect  a 
union  among  Christians,  and  which  was 
placed  in  the  Index  Expureatorius.  He 
was  sufiragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  died  in  1790,  aged  ninety. 

HONTHORST,  (Gerard,)  a  celebrated 
artist,  called  also  Gerardo  Delia  Notte, 
from  his  principal  subjects,  was  bom 
•t  Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Abraham  Bloemart,  but  completed  his 
studies  at  Rome.  He  imitatea  the  style 
of  Caravaggio,  with  whose  vivid  tone, 
and  powernd  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
he  attempted  to  combine  correctness  of 
outline,  refinement  of  form,  gracefulness 
of  attitude,  and  that  dignity  which  ought 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  sacred  sub- 
jects. In  this  he  often  succeeded.  His 
subjects  are  generally  night-pieces,  illu- 
minated by  torch  or  candle-lignt  Among 
his  numerouspictures,  that  of  our  Saviour 
before  the  llribunal  of  Pilate,  in  the 
gallery  Justiniani,  is,  for  energy,  dignity, 
and  contrast,  the  most  celebrated.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  his  own  country  he 
visited  London,  and  was  pjatronized  by 
Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  painted  sevend 
portraits,  and  especially  an  allegorical 
picture,  in  which  ne  represented  the  kins 
and  queen  in  the  character  of  deities,  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  character 
of  Mercury,  introducing  the  liberal  arts 
to  that  monarch  and  ms  consort  For 
that  composition  the  kine  presented  him 
with  three  thousand  florms,  a  service  of 
plate  for  twelve  persons,  and  a  beautiful 
horse ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  honour 
to  instruct  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  princesses  her  children,  in  drawing. 
At  his  return  to  Holland  he  adorned  the 
pleasure  houses  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  many  poetical  subjects,  which  he 
executed  in  fresco,  as  well  as  in  oil;  but 
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lie  waa  piincipdly  employad  in  palntiDg 
portraits.  Hediedinl660. — Hit  brother, 
William,  waa  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1604, 
and  learned  the  art  of  painting  from 
Abraham  Bloemart  The  portraits  which 
he  painted  were  very  much  esteemed, 
and  are  far  superior  to  his  historical  sub- 
jects.    He  died  in  1683. 

HONTlV£ROS,(Bemardo,)aleamed 
Spanish  prelate.  He  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  was  made  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  university  or  Oviedo,  and  had 
among  other  disciples  the  celebrated 
Joseph  D'Aguirre,  afterwards  cardinal, 
and  well  known  for  his  writings.  He  was 
also  appointed  preacher  to  his  Catholic 
majesty,  adviser  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  general  of  his  congregation 
in  Spain,  and  finally  bishop  of  Calahorra. 
He  died  in  1662.  He  was  the  author  of 
Lacrymse  Militantis  Ecclesise,  &c 

HOOD,  (Robin,)  the  celebrated  outlaw, 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  His  chief  residence,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  forest  of  Shirewood,  or 
Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  also  frequented  Bamsdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Plumnton  Park,  in  Cumberland* 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  famous  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  **  The  personal 
courage  of  this  celebrated  outlaw,  bishop 
Percy  observes,  ''his  skill  in  archery, 
his  humaniW,  and  especially  his  levelling 
principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  and 

Oi;  to  the  poor,  have  in  all  ages  ren- 
him  the  favourite  of  the  common 
people."  A  complete  collection  of  the 
popular  songs  in  which  his  exploits  are 
celebrated,  was  published  in  1795  by 
Ritson,  under  the  title  of  Robin  Hood,  a 
Collection  of  all  the  ancient  Poems,  Songs, 
and  Ballads  now  extant,  relating  to  that 
celebrated  English  Outlaw,  8vo.  Of  Robin 
Hood's  followers,  the  most  celebrated 
were,  Little  John  (whose  surname  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nailor) ; 
his  chaplam,  called  Friar  Tuck,  whom 
some  will  have  to  have  been  a  real 
monk ;  and  his  paramour,  named  Marian. 
A  tombstone,  with  his  epitaph,  is  shown 
near  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees,  in  York- 
shire. 

HOOD,  (Samuel,  viscount,)  a  distin- 

giished  naval  officer,  eldest  son  of  the 
ev.  Samuel  Hood,  first,  vicar  of  Butley, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  after- 
wards of  Thomcombe,  in  Devonshire, 
was  bom  at  the  latter  place  Decem- 
ber 12,  1724.  He  was  destined,  along 
with  his  brother,  Alexander  (afterwards 
viscount  Bridport),  for  the  sea  service, 
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and  he  accordingly  commenced  his  naval 
career  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Romney^  64,  in  1740,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  years, 
was  appointed  lieutenant  on  board  the 
WmcheUea,  20.  In  1754  he  became 
a  master  and  commander;  and  in  July 
1756  he  served  as  captain  to  coomiodore 
Holmes.  In  1759  he  sailed  from  Porta- 
mouth  in  the  AnUhpt^  50 ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  February  he  captured  the  BMemtt^ 
a  French  vessel  of  equal  force,  bound 
from  Martinico  to  Brest.  On  this,  lord 
Anson,  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  presented  him  to  George  11^ 
and  the  command  of  the  Africa^  64,  was 
immediately  conferred  upon  him.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  m  the  bombard* 
ment  of  Havre  de  Grace,  under  Rodnev; 
and  served  during  three  years  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Sir  Charles  Saunders. 
In  1768  the  command  of  the  Boston  was 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1778  he  was 
nominated  commissioner  of  the  Dock- 
yard, at  Portsmouth.  During  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  baronetcy.  In  1780  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on  board  the 
Barfleur,  98.  His  first  exploit  during 
the  American  war  took  place  in  Baase 
Terre  road,  St  Christmiher's,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1782.  The  French  adnural,  the 
count  de  Grasse,  had  arrived  there  with 
a  formidable  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  two-deckers,  on  purpose  to  tittack 
the  island ;  on  which  aomiral  Hood,  with 
a  squadron  consisting  of  onlv  twenty- 
two  large  ships,  sailed  to  defend  it.  With 
these  he  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  induce  the  French 
to  quit  their  anchorage ;  on  which  it  waa 
promptly  seized,  and  dexterously  occu- 
pied by  the  English  (January  25,  1782). 
Astonbhed  atbeins  foiled  in  this  palpable 
manner  bv  an  inrerior  force,  the  count 
made  a  bold  attack  on  the  English  squa- 
dron in  the  course  of  the  very  next  oay ; 
but  his  reception  was  so  warm,  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  sheer  off  without 
achieving  his  object.  The  island,  how- 
ever, surrendered  to  the  French  (13th  of 
February).  This  gallant  exjploit  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  important  victory  of  the 
12th  of  April,  under  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney.  In  that  great  action,  count  de 
Grasse  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  FilU 
de  Paris,  with  four  other  ships,  waa 
captured.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  a  few  days 
after  captured  two  line  of  battle  ships, 
and  two  frigates;  after  which,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  men  of  war,  capable 
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of  keeping  the  sea,  to  cruise  off  St 
Domingo.  For  these  services  he  was 
created  baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Soon  uter  this 
he  became  candidate  for  Westminster,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney, 
who  was  advanced  to  the  English  peerage; 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  attempt 
But  at  the  memorable  election  for  tne 
same  ci^  in  1784,  he  successfully  op- 
posed Mr.  Fox.  In  1788,  the  presence 
of  lord  Hood  being  necessary  at  the 
Admiralty,  on  account  of  his  acknow- 
ledged skill  and  experience,  he  was  obliged 
to  vacate  his  seat,  on  being  nominated 
one  of  the  lords  commissioners.  On  this 
occasion  the  Whigs  produced  lord  John 
Townshend  as  a  candidate;  and,  after 
another  sharp  and  expensive  contest, 
lord  Hood  lost  the  election.  However, 
in  1790  he  was  reinstated  in  that  as  well 
as  in  the  succeeding  parliament  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in 
1793,  he  was  nominated  to  the  command 
of  a  formidable  fleet,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean.  His 
powers  were  full  and  ample  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  such  was  the  opinion  conceived 
of  his  enerpry  and  talents,  that  an  un« 
limited  reliance  was  placed  in  both. 
Takinff  advantage  of  the  dissension  that 
pervaded  the  French  provinces,  as  well 
as  of  the  scarcity  of  com  then  prevalent, 
the  admiral  anchored  off  the  Hieres  Isles, 
and  kept  up  a  close  communication  both 
with  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Royalists  of  the  south, 
who,  on  the  present  occasion,  preferred 
a  foreign  dommation  to  that  of  tneir  own 
countrymen,  it  was  proposed  to  dismember 
France,  and  thus  bereave  Paris  of  all 
the  rich  products  of  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire.  Lord  Hood  found 
means,  by  the  aid  of  a  hi^e  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  seixe  on  Toulon,  which 
was  immediately  garrisoned  with  Enelish, 
Neapolitan,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  was 
actually  retained  for  several  months.  At 
length,  however,  a  formidable  arm^  was 
assembled  around  the  town,  and  it  was 
closely  inyested  on  the  land  side.  General 
O'Hara,  the  governor,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  while  gallantly  repulsing  the 
enemy,  general  Dugommier,  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  column,  soon  after  stormed 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights.  Toulon 
being  thus  rendered  untenable,  lord  Hood 
immediately  prepared  to  evacuate  the 
place  (December  18,  1793),  committing 
the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  acting 
simply  as  a  volunteer.  Ten  sail  of  line 
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of  battle  ships,  then  on  the  stocks,  were 
burnt,  and  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates,  were  carried  away.  Soon  after 
this,  lord  Hood  blockaded  Genoa,  and 
forced  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to 
dismiss  the  French  ambassador.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  island  in  which  it  is  situate.  Nothing 
daunted  with  his  failure,  he  renewed  Uie 
enterprise  soon  after,  and,  with  his  marines 
alone,  aided  by  a  rigorous  blockade,  con- 
trived to  become  master  of  Corsica.  Im- 
mediately after  this  exploit  he  returned 
to  England,  and  in  April  1796  he  was 
nominated  governor  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital :  in  the  course  of  the  next  month, 
a  patent  was  issued,  constituting  him  a 
viscount  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also 
promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  white,  in 
1799;  and,  finally,  became  an  admiral 
of  the  red,  and  a  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  Having  retired  to 
Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he 
died  in  that  city  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1816,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 

HOOD,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a  British  admi- 
ral, cousin  of  Viscount  Hood,  was  in 
Rodney's  battle  of  12th  April,  1782, 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  his 
cousin,  in  the  Juno  frigate,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Toiuon,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Corsica.  He  also  fought  in 
the  Zealoui,  74,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
In  1806  he  was  elected  for  Westminster, 
and  in  the  same  year  captured  three 
French  frigates  off  Kochefort,and  lost  his 
arm  in  the  action.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  died  in  1814. 

HOOD,  (Alexander).    See  BaiDPoaT. 

HOOFFT,  (Petrus  Cornelius  van,)  one 
of  the  most  eminent  poets  and  prose 
writers  of  Holland,  ana  the  founder  of 
the  Dutch  drama,  bom  at  Amsterdam 
in  1581.  He  was  made  knight  of  St 
Michael  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  died  after 
a  short  illness,  as  he  was  going  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
1647.  He  wrote  epigrams,  comedies, 
and  other  poems;  A  History  of  the  Low 
Countries  from  Charles  V.'s  Abdication 
to  1598,  2  vob,  fol. ;  A  Latin  History  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France;  and,  A  Dutch 
Translation  of  Tacitus,  highly  esteemed. 

HOOGE,  (Peter  de,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
bom  about  1643.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  Nicholas  Berghero;  and 
though  his  touch  is  more  broad  and  free 
than  that  of  Metzu,  Douw,  or  Mieris,  he 
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kXU  far  ihort  cf  tbeir  eiqnitite  neatness. 
HiB  farourite  tubjecU  were  interiors  of 
Duteb  apartmentSy  in  which  he  repre- 
sented, with  wonderful  skill,  the  efl»cts 
of  a  strons  li^ht  shining  through  the 
window.  In  hu  mangement  of  chiaro- 
scuro he  hat  never  been  surpassed.  There 
are  some  capital  spedmens  of  his  pictures 
in  England.     He  died  in  1708. 

HOOGE,  or  HOOOHE,  (Romeyn  de,) 
a  Dutch  designer  and  en^ver,  bom  at 
the  Hague  about  1638.  His  nlates  betray 
incorrectness  of  design,  and  injudicious 
choice  of  subjects,  which  were  in  general 
of  an  alleff  orical  cast  The  king  of  roland 
granted  him  letters  of  nobili^  in  1675, 
and  he  was  patronised  by  William  III. 
of  England.  He  died  between  the  years 
1720  and  1730. 

HOOGESTRAETEN,  (Dirk,  or  Theo- 
dore van,)  a  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1596.  His  landscapes  were  much  ad- 
mired. He  died  in  1640. — His  son, 
Samuel,  bom  at  Dort  in  1627,  and  in- 
structed by  Rembrandt,  was  eminent  for 
his  skill,  not  only  in  landscapes,  but  in 
portraits.  He  visited  Eneland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  He  died  in  1678. 
Houbraken  was  a  pupil  of  his. 

HOOGEVEEN,  (Henry,)  a  celebrated 

Ehilologist,  bom,  of  parents  in  humble 
fe,  at  Ley  den  in  1712.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  ten  years  of  age,  when  the 
severity  of  his  master  seemed  to  extin- 
guish all  his  capacity  for  learning.  Under 
a  second  master,  of  a  different  cnaracter, 
his  powers  expanded  so  rapidly,  that  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  able  to  relieve 
his  father  from  part  of  the  expense  of  his 
education,  by  commencing  a  teacher  of 
the  lower  classes.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  obtained  the  place  of  under-master  of 
^e  school  of  Gorcum.  In  1733  he  was 
appointed  roaster  of  the  school  of  Woer- 
den.  He  afterwards  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  schoolmaster  at  Culembuig, 
Breda,  Dort,  and  Delft,  at  which  last  ci^ 
he  died  in  1794.  The  works  of  Hooge- 
veen  are,  an  edition  of  Vigerus  de  l£o- 
tismis  LingnsB  Grsecse,  Leyden,  1743, 
several  timies  reprinted;  some  poems, 
orations,  and  other  occasional  pieces; 
Doctrina  particularum  Linguae  Graecse, 
2  vols,  4to,  1769;  this  is  a  work  of  ^eat 
labour ;  there  is  an  abridgment  of  it  by 
Schiitz.  A  oosthumous  work  of  Hooge- 
veen,  entitleo,  Dictionarium  Analogicum 
Grscum,  was  printed  at  the  press  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1800.  It  is 
merely  an  alphabetical  list  of  Greek 
words,  arranged  according  to  their  final 
syllables. 
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HpOGSTRATEN,  (David  van,)  a 
Latin  poet  and  philologist,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1658.  He  studied  at  Leyden, 
and  resided  some  time  at  Dort,  till  be 
was  invited  to  be  teacher  in  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Amsterdam.  In  1722  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  corrector;  but  this  office  he 
was  obliged  to  resien  in  consequence  of 
a  loss  of  hearing.  In  November  1 724  he 
fell  accidentally  into  one  of  the  canals, 
and  died  in  eight  days  from  the  effects  ci 
fright  and  cold.  He  published,  Phiedri 
Fabulse,  cum  Notts;  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  new  and  splendid  edition,  with 
annotations,  for  the  use  of  the  prince 
of  Nassau,  with  engravings;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  cum  Notis  selectis ;  Terentii  Co- 
moedias,  cuniLocisparallelis,  et  Indice  For- 
mularam  ubeirimo;  and,  A  New  Dutch 
and  Latin  Dictionary.  He  also  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  Jani  Broukhusii 
Poemata,  Lib.  X VL  H e  likewise,  in  con* 
junction  with  Schur,  undertook  a  Univer- 
sal Historical  Dictionary,  in  7  vols,  f<A , 
after  the  model  of  Bayle's  and  Moreri's, 
but  had  proceeded  no  further  than  the 
second  volume  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

HOOK,  (James,)  a  musician,  bom  in 
1746  at  Norwich,  where  he  studied  under 
Garland,  the  on^anist  to  the  cathedraL 
The  number  of  his  musical  productions 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  complete  works.  Of  these  the 
principal  are.  The  Ascension,  an  oratorio; 
Cupid  s  Revenge,  a  pastoral ;  Lady  of  the 
Manor,  Jack  of  Newbury,  Wilmore 
Castle,  and.  The  Soldier's  Retum,  operas ; 
Tekeli,  a  raelodrame ;  The  Siege  of  St. 
Quintin ;  Music  Mad ;  and  several  other 
dramatic  pieces,  besidee  upwards  of  two 
thousand  songs. 

HOOK,  (Theodore  Edward,)  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  and  journalist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora  in  London  in  1788, 
and  educated  at  Harrow.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  produced  The  Soldier's  Re- 
tum, a  comic  opera,  which  was  acted  in 
1805.  In  1 806  he  produced  Catcb  him  who 
can,  a  farce ;  The  Invisible  Giri,  a  drama, 
or  monologue;  and  Tekeli,  a  melodrame, 
which  was  very  popular ;  The  Fortress, 
another  melodrame,  followed  in  1807; 
Music  Mad,  a  dramatic  sketch,  and  The 
Siege  of  St  Quintin,  in  1808 ;  Killing  no 
Murder,  and  Safe  and  Sound,  in  1809; 
Ass-ass-ination,  and  The  Will  and  the 
Widow,  in  1810;  Trial  by  Jury,  a  farce, 
and  Darkness  Visible,  a  farce,  in  1811. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  the  offices 
of  accountant-general  and  treasurer  of 
the  Mauritius,  where,  in  1814,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  government 
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^reflfl.  In  April  1818  he  was  sent  home 
a  prisoner,  on  a  charge  of  defalcation  in 
the  public  accounts ;  and  in  October  the 
aame  year  he  was  released,  the  law  officers 
declaring  that  there  were  no  legal  grounds 
to  detain  him.  In  1819  he  produced,  at 
the  Hay  market  theatre,  a  comedy,  called 
Pigeons  and  Crows,  which  was  followed 
in  the  next  year  by,  Exchange  no  Rob- 
bery, or  the  Diamond  Ring,  and  Tenta- 
men,  or  an  Essay  towards  the  History  of 
AVhittington,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  [and  his  Cat].  By  Vicesimus 
Blenkinsop,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  A.S.S,  &c. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  became 
editor  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper.  He 
also  published,  Sayings  and  Doings,  Ist 
series,  1824  ;  2d  series,  1825  ;  3d  series, 
1828;  Maxwell,  1830;  edition  of  the 
Life  of  Kelly,  1826;  Life  of  Sir  David 
Baird,  1832;  Parson's  Daughter,  1833; 
Jack  Brag,  1837;  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  1839;  Love  and  Pride,  1833; 
Gilbert  Gumey,  1835  ;  Gurney  Married, 
1839.  He  also  prepared  materials  for  A 
History  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  Bentley's  Miscellany, 
and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  He  died  in  August 
1841. 

HOORE,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  1635  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  his  father  was  minister. 
He  was  designed  for  the  Church,  but 
being  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and 
subject  to  head' aches,  he  was  left  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  genius,  which  led 
him  to  mechanics,  and,  after  his  father's 
death,  in  1648,  as  he  had  also  a  taste  for 
drawing,  he  was  placed  with  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  Imt  the  smell  of  the  oil-colours  in- 
creased his  head-aches,  and  he  was  after- 
wards kindly  taken  by  Dr.  Busby  into  his 
house,  and  supported  there  while  he 
attended  Westminster  School.  Here  he 
not  only  acquired  Greek  and  Latin, 
together  with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  other  oriental  languages,  but  also 
r  made  himself  master  of  a  good  part  of 
Euclid's  Elements.  About  1653  he  went 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
employed  to  assist  Dr.  Willis  in  his  ope- 
rations of  chemistry,  and  was  afterwards 
recommended  to  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  whom 
he  served  for  many  years  in  the  same 
capacity.  He  was  also  instructed  in 
astronomy  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  Savilian 
professor,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
several  important  mechanical  inventions 
imd  improvements.  In  November  1662 
be  was  chosen,  on  the  recommendation 
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of  Shr  Robert  Moray,  then  president, 
curator  of  experiments  to  the  koyal  So- 
ciety; and  when  tiiat  body  was  esta- 
blished by  the  royal  charter,  his  name 
was  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  council,  Ma^20, 1663.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  nommated  by  lord 
Clarendon,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  for  the 
degree  of  M.  A. ;  and  in  May  1 664  he  began 
to  read  t)ie  astronomical  lecture  at  Gre- 
sham  college  for  the  professor.  Dr.  Pope, 
then  in  Italy ;  and  the  same  year  he  was 
made  professor  of  mechanics  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  with  a  salary 
of  50/.  per  annum,  which  that  gentleman, 
the  founder,  settled  upon  him  for  life. 
On  January  11,  1665,  he  was  elected  by 
that  society  curator  of  experiments  for 
life,  with  an  additional  salary  of  30/.  per 
annum ;  and  in  March  following  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Dacres  as  professor  of  geo- 
metry in  Gresham  college.  In  September 
1666,  after  the  fire  of  London,  ne  pro- 
duced his  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city, 
which  was  approved  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  court  of  Aldermen ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  property,  and  the  impossibilty  of 
raising  funas  to  indemnify  the  landholders 
who  would  be  injured  by  this  scheme, 
prevented  its  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Hooke,  however,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  city  surveyors ;  Oliver,  the 
glass-painter,  being  the  other.  In  this 
employment  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  In  1668  Hevelius  presented  to 
him  a  copy  of  his  Cometographia,  and 
Hooke,  in  return,  sent  Hevelius  a  de- 
scription of  the  dioptric  telescope,  with 
an  account  of  his  manner  of  using  it,  and 
recommended  it  to  him  as  preferable  to 
those  with  plain  sights.  This  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  a  dispute  between 
them,  (see  Hevelius,)  in  which  many 
learned  men  engaged.  In  1671  he 
attacked,  with  some  measure  of  success, 
Newton's  New  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours.  In  August  1677  he  succeeded 
Oldenburg  as  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  be^an  to  take  minutes  at  the 
meeting  in  October,  and  published  seven 
numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Collections; 
which  have  been  always  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
This  appointment,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  only  temporary,  since  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Grew  was  chosen  secretary 
in  the  following  month  (Sept.  1677),  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  publishing 
the  Transactions.  In  1686,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  Newton's  Principia,  Hooke, 
with  that  jealousy  which  was  natural  to 
him,  claimed  priority  reelecting  the  force 
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aud  action  of  gravity.  Newton,  however, 
in  his  letters  to  Halley,  ftilly  refuted 
Hooke*t  pretensions.  lu  1691  he  was 
employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hos- 
pital near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Aske, 
alderman  of  London,  who  appointed 
archbishop TiUotson  one  of  his  executors; 
and  in  December  the  same  year  Hooke 
was  created  M.D.  by  a  warrant  from  that 
prelate.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
architect  of  Bedlam,  and  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  For  the  two  or  three  lust 
years  of  his  life  he  is  reported  to  have  sat 
night  and  day  at  a  table,  engrossed  with 
bis  inventions  and  studies,  and  never  to 
have  gone  to  bed,  or  even  to  have  un- 
dressed ;  and  in  this  condition,  and  quite 
emaciated,  he  died  March  3, 1702,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Gresham  college,  and  was 
buned  in  St  Helen's  church,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  hb  funeral  being  attended  by  all 
the  members  of  the  I^yal  Society  then 
in  London.  Hooke  was  in  his  temper 
penurious  and  mistrustful,  unsociable 
and  suspicious,  and  in  his  person  he 
¥ras  uncomely  and  vulgar,  short  of 
stature,  and  of  a  pale  and  meagre  aspect, 
with  dark  brown  hair,  very  lon&^,  and 
banging  over  his  face  uncut  and  lank. 
In  his  religious  character,  however,  he 
was  very  devout  and  humble,  and  nothing 
fortunate  or  pleasing  ever  happened  to 
him  without  drawing  fh)m  him  ejacula- 
tions of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the 
Deity,  as  his  Diary  everywhere  attests. 
He  wrote,  Micrographia,  or  Philosophical 
Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies  made  by 
Magnifying  Glasses,  with  Observations 
and  Inquiries,  fol.,  1666.  His  posthu- 
mous works  were  published  in  1705,  fol., 
under  the  superintendence  of  Richard 
Walker,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
to  whom  the  MSS.  had  been  consigned* 
HOOKE,  (Nathaniel)  Of  this  writer 
few  biographical  particulars  have  been 
preserved.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  warmly  attached  to  the  quietism  and 
mysticism  taught  by  Fenelon  and  others 
of  that  school.  He  appears  to  have  lost 
the  property  he  possessed  in  the  delusion 
of  the  South-Sea  year.  Not  long  after 
be  was  recommended  to  Sarah  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  to  assist  her  in  compil- 
ing the  memou^  of  her  own  life,  for  which 
service  she  presented  him  with  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  book,  entitled,  An 
Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  from  her  first  coming  to 
Court  to  the  year  1710,  was  published  in 
1742;  but  she  soon  aAer  quarrelled  with 
Hooke,  on  account,  as  she  asserted,  of  his 
attempts  to  convert  her  to  Popery.  His 
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zeal  for  that  religion  waa  also  manifested 
by  his  being  the  person  who  brought  a 

Iiriest  to  receive  Pope's  confession  on 
lis  death-bed.  Hooke's  great  work.  The 
Roman  History,  from  its  earliest  periods 
to  the  settlement  of  the  empire  under 
Octavius,  is  comprised  in  4  vols,  4to^ 
published  in  1733,  1745, 1764,  and  1771. 
In  this  work  he  discovers  a  leaning  to 
the  democratic  party,  in  opposition  to  the 
aristocratic  or  senatorial.  Another  work 
of  his  upon  Roman  affairs  was.  Observa- 
tions on  four  Pieces  upon  the  Roman 
Senate,  1 758,  4to«  in  which  he  discussed 
the  opinions  of  Vertot,  Middleton,  and 
Chapman.  Hooke  likewise  published  a 
translation  of  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus. 
He  died  in  1764. 

HOOKER,  or  VOWELL,  (John,)  an 
Enelish  historian,  was  born  about  1524, 
at  Exeter,  of  which  city  his  father,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  was  mayor  in  1529.  Dr. 
Moreman,  vicar  ofMenheniot  in  Cornwall^ 
was  his  tutor  in  grammar,  af^r  which 
he  studied  at  Oxfbrd,  but  in  what  college 
Wood  was  not  able  to  discover.  Having 
left  the  universitv,  he  travelled  to  Ger- 
many, and  resided  some  time  at  Cologne, 
where  he  studied  the  law ;  and  thence  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  heard  the  divinity 
lectures  of  Peter  Martyr.  He  intended 
also  to  visit  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
but  a  war  breaking  out,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  elected  chamberlain 
of  his  native  city  in  1554,  being  the  first 
person  who  held  that  office ;  and  in  1571 
ne  represented  Exeter  in  parliament.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Ireland  upon  the 
affair  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and  was  elected 
burgess  for  Athenry  in  the  parliament  of 
1568.  He  died  in  1601,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  His  works 
are,  Order  and  Usa^e  of  Keeping  of  Par- 
liaments in  Ireland,  (the  MS.  of  this  is 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin ; 
it  is  also  printed  with  his  Irish  Chronicle 
in  Hoiinshed) ;  The  Events  of  Comets,  or 
Blazing  Stars,  made  upon  the  sight  of 
the  Comet  Pagonia,  which  appeared  in 
November  and  December  1577 ;  An  Ad- 
dition to  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland  from 
1546  to  1568,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hoiinshed ;  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  and  A  Description  of  Exeter,  in 
the  third  volume  of  Hoiinshed ;  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland  from  Giraldus  C^mbrensis,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Hoiinshed,  of 
whose  Chronicles  he  was  the  principal 
editor. 

HOOKER,  (Richard.)  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  of  parents  in  narrow 
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circumstances,  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 
about  1554.  His  great  abilities  were 
early  observed  by  the  schoolmaster  under 
whom  he  studied  at  Exeter ;  and,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  uncle,  he  was  introduced 
to  bishop  Jewell,  who,  with  uncommon 
liberality,  sent  him  as  clerk  to  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  settled  a 
pension  upon  him*  The  death  of  his 
patron,  in  1571,  for  a  while  obscured  his 
prospects ;  but  he  found  a  friend  in  Dr. 
Cole,  the  president  of  his  college,  and  in 
Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  bishop  of  London, 
and  aflerwards  archbishop  of  York,  who 
placed  his  son  under  Hooker's  care.  In 
1573  he  was  chosen  scholar,  and  in  1577 
lie  was  elected  fellow,  of  his  college ;  and 
about  two  years  after  he  was  appointed 
deputy-professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1581 
he  entered  into  orders ;  and  soon  after, 
being  appointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul's- 
Cross,  be  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be  drawn 
into  a  most  unfortunate  marriage  with  a 
woman  who,  without  personu  accom- 
plishments, and  without  fortune,  by  the 
peevishness  and  impetuosity  of  her  tem<* 
per  painfully  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  his  studious  life.  In  1584  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Drayton-Beau- 
champ,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
led  an  unhappy  life  with  his  shrewish 
wife  Joan  for  about  a  year,  when,  through 
the  influence  of  bishop  Sandys,  he  was 
made  master  of  the  Temple.  Here  he 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy 
with  Walter  Travers,  the  afternoon  lec- 
turer, who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  Antwerp,  and  was  attached 
to  the  church  disciplme  and  doctrines  of 
Geneva.  The  opposition  became  so  visi- 
ble, and  the  consequences  so  dangerous, 
that  archbishop  Whitgift  caused  Travers 
to  be  silenced  by  the  high  commission 
court;  whereupon  the  latter  presented 
bis  supplication  to  the  priyy  council,  and, 
upon  Its  failure,  published  it.  This  obliged 
Hooker  to  publish  an  answer,  which  he 
inscribed  to  the  archbishop.  This  answer 
was  the  germ  of  his  famous  work.  Of  the 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Finding 
the  Temple  an  unfit  place  for  those  studies 
which  his  undertaking  rendered  neces- 
sary, he  entreated  the  archbishop  to  re- 
move him  to  some  quieter  situation ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  1591  he  was  presented 
by  that  prelate  to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb, 
in*  Wiltsnire,  and,  in  the  same  year,  to 
the  prebend  of  Nether-Haven,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  of  which  he  was 
alM>  made  sub-dean.  At  Boscomb  he 
finished  four  books  of  his  work,  which 
were  printed  in  1594.  In  1595  he  was 
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presented  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  rec-* 
tory  of  Bishopsboume,  in  Kent,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here 
he  composed  the  fifth  book  of  his  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  archbishop,  and  published  by  itself  in 
1597 ;  and  here  also  ne  finished  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  that  work. 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  November,  1600, 
in  consequence  of  a  cold  which  he  caught 
while  sailing  between  London  and  Graves- 
end,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Bishops- 
boume, where  a  monument  was  after* 
wards  erected  to  his  memory  by  Sir 
William  Cowper.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.Gauden  in  1662,  in  fol., 
with  a  life.  A  second  edition,  with 
Hooker's  Life,  by  Walton,  appeared  in 
1666,  fol.,  reprinted  in  1676,  1682, 1723, 
and  1820,  at  the  Clarendon  Press;  Han- 
bury,  London,  1830;  and  Keble,  Oxford, 
1836,  3  vols,  8vo. 

HOOKER,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  was 
bom  at  Marfield,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
1586,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow.  In  1626  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
and  assistant  to  a  clerg3rman  at  Chelms- 
ford, where  he  officiated  vrith  great  re- 
putation, until  silenced  for  nonconformity 
by  Lau^  then  bishop  of  London.  He 
then  went  to  Holland,  where  he  preached 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  1633  he  went 
to  New  England,  and  became  pastor  of 
tlie  church  of  Hertford,  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  and  from  his  pious  services 
and  usefulness,  was  called  the  father  of 
that  colony.  He  died  in  1647.  He 
wrote.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  The  Saint's  Guide;  A  Survey 
of  the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline, 
wherein  the  Way  of  the  Churches  of  New 
England  is  warranted ;  The  Covenant  of 
Grace  opened  in  several  Sermons;  and 
The  Saint's  Dignity  and  Duty. 

HOOLE,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  school- 
master, was  bom  in  1610,  at  Wakefield, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  the  free- 
school  there,  and  at  Lincoln  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  appointed  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Rotheram,  in  Yorkshire; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
went  to  London,  and  kept  a  school,  first 
near  Red  Cross-street,  and  afterwards  in 
Tokenhouse-garden,  in  Lothbury.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  taken  under  the 

Srotection  of  his  kinsman,  bishop  San- 
erson,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln.  About  that  time  he 
became  rector  of  Stock,  near  Billericay, 
in  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1666.     He 
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puUished,  Pueriles  ConMulatiuncube ; 
Aditus  Facilis  ad  Liligruam  Latinara; 
Corderius's  Colloquies ;  Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Granunar;  Examination  of  the 
Common  Accidence,  &c. 

HOOLE,  (John,)  a  dramatic  poet  and 
translator,  was  bom  1727,  in  Moorfields, 
in  London,  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  watchmaker.  He  re- 
ceived part  of  his  early  instruction  from 
his  uncle,  a  tailor,  who  lived  in  Grub- 
street,  which  circumstance  led  Dr.  John- 
son pleasantly  to  remark,  that  he  had 
been  regularly  educated.  He  was  aftcr^ 
wards  sent  to  a  school  in  Hertfordshire, 
kept  by  Mr.  James  Bennet,  the  publisher 
of  Roger  Ascham's  works,  where  he  ac- 

2uired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
latin  and  French  languages,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Greek.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in 
the  East  India  House,  in  the  accountant's 
office.  He  employed  his  leisure  4)ours 
in  improving  himself  in  Latin,  and  espe- 
cially in  Italian,  which  he  studied  with  a 
view  to  be  able  to  read  Ariosto  in  the 
original,  of  whose  celebrated  poem,  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  when  a  boy,  tie  became 
enamoured  by  reading  in  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's translation.  From  admiring, 
he  proceeded  to  translate  this  poet,  but 
laid  this  task  aside  for  some  time  to  exe- 
cute a  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  which  he  published  in  1763, 
and  was  permitted  to  present  it  to  the 
queen.  The  dedication  was  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  In  1767  he  published  two 
volumes  of  the  dramas  of  Metastasio. 
His  own  dramas  were,  Cyrus,  1768; 
Timanthes,  1770;  and  Geonice,  1776; 
none  of  which  had  success  on  the  stage. 
In  1773  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Orlando  Furioso;  but  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  work  was  interruptea  by 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  auditor 
of  Indian  accounts  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  completed  his  task,  how- 
ever, in  1783,  when  the  whole  was  pub- 
lished, in  5  vols,  8vo.  In  1783  he 
resigned  his  employment  in  the  India 
House,  after  a  service  of  nearly  forty 
years;  and  in  1786  he  retired  with  his 
wife  and  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoole, 
to  the  parsonage-house  of  Abinger,  near 
Dorking,  where  he  died  in  1803.  His 
other  publications  are,  the  Orlando,  re- 
duced to  twenty-four  books,  the  narra- 
tive connected,  and  the  stories  disposed 
in  a  regular  series ;  a  translation  of 
Tasso's  Hinaldo  ;  Metastasio's  Dramas 
and  other  Poems,  in  3  vols,  8vo ;  and  a 
Life  of  Scott,  the  poet,  of  Amwell. 
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HOOPER,  HOPER,   or  HOUPER, 

(John),  an  eminent  prelate  and  martyr, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1495,  and 
educated  at  Merton  college,  Oxford.    He 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Cistercians, 
or  white  monks,  among  whom  he  con- 
tinued some  years,  until,  becoming  averse 
to  a  monastic  hfe,  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
where,  by  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
foreign  reformers,  he  was  induced  to  em- 
brace the  principles  of  Protestantism.   I  n 
1539,  when  tlie  statute  of  the  Six  Articles 
was  put  in   execution,  he  left  Oxford, 
and,  after  wandering  for  some  time  on 
the  continent,  he  visited  Zurich,  where 
he  met  with  Bullinger,  who  gave  him  a 
friendly  reception.     On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  in  1547,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  London,  where  he 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  period.     In  May  1550  he 
was,  through  the  interest  of  Uie  earl  of 
Warwick,  nominated  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter; but  when  he  came  to  be  invested 
by  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Rid- 
ley, he  refused  to  wear  a  canonical  habit; 
and  it  was  not  until  these  ceremonies  were 
dispensed  with  by  the  king's  authority 
that  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.    About  two  years  after  he 
had  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  given  to 
him,  to  hold  in  commendam  with  the  for- 
mer.  He  now  preached  often,  visited  his 
diocese,  kept  great  hospitality  for  the 
poor,  and  was  generally  beloved.    On 
the  accession  of  Mary  (July  1553)  he  was 
one  of  the  first  that  got  into  trouble;  and 
in  September  he  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  on  a  false  allegation  of  being  in- 
debted to  the  queen,  and  was  treated 
with  great  severity.    In  January  1557 
he  was  required  to  recant  his  opinions ; 
but,  standing  constant  and  resolute  to 
them,  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake. 
He  was  then  taken  to  Gloucester,  and 
bumt  near  his  own  cathedral,  on  the  9th 
of  Febraary.    His  sufferings  were  aug- 
mented by  the  barbarous  orders  of  his 
persecutors ;  and  Foxe,  who  has  fully  re- 
lated them,  attests  that  he  bore  them  with 
exceeding  constancy.   He  wrote.  Answer 
to  the  Lord  Winchester's  Book,  entitled, 
A  Detection  of  the  Devil's  Sophistry;  A 
Declaration  of  Christ  and   his  Office; 
Lesson  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ;  Ser- 
mons on  Jonas;  A  Godly  Confession  and 
Protestation  of  the  Christian  Faith;  Com- 
fortable  Expositions  on   the  23d,  62d, 
73d,  and  77th  Psalms;  Annotations  on 
the  13th  Chapter  to  the  Romans;  Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Creed ;  Confession  of  the 
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Christian  Faith,  containing  One  Hundred 
Articles;  and  Declaration  ot  the  Ten  Holy 
Commandments.  Several  of  his  letters 
are  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Zurich. 

HOOPER,  (Dr.  George,)  an  eminent 
prelate,  was  horn  at  Grimley,  in  Worces- 
tershire, in  1640,  and  educated  first  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster 
School,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which 
last  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  rocock.  In 
1672  he  became  chaplain  to  Morley, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  collated  him 
to  the  rectoiy  of  Havant,  in  Hampshire, 
which  he  resigned  for  the  rectory  of  East 
Woodhay,  in  the  same  county.  In  1673 
he  became  chaplain  to  archbishop  Shel- 
don, who,  in  1675,  gave  him  the  rectory 
of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  the  precen- 
torship  of  Exeter.  In  1677  he  com- 
menced D.  D.,  and  the  same  year,  being 
made  almoner  to  the  princess  of  Orange, 
he  went  over  to  Holland,  where,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  royal  highness,  he  regulated 
her  chapel  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1680  he  declined 
the  divinity-professorship  at  Oxford ;  and 
the  same  time  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.  In  1685,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, he  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
n  the  Tower.  In  1691  queen  Mary  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  deanery  of  Canter- 
bury, whereupon  he  resigned  the  rectory 
of  Woodhay ;  and  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  their  majesties  the  same  year.  In  1701 
he  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  ;  and  he  was 
likewise  offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland 
by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  which  he  declined.  In  May 
1703  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Asaph ;  and  March  following  he 
was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  vacated  by  the  deprivation  of 
Ken.  In  1710,  when  the  articles  of 
Sacheverell's  impeachment  were  debated, 
he  endeavoured  to  excuse  that  divine,  and 
entered  his  protest  against  the  vote.  The 
regard  which  he  experienced  inseparably 
attached  him  to  his  diocese;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept the  see  of  London,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Compton  *,  or  that  of  York,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sharp.  He  died  at  Barkley, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  1727,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  He 
wrote,  The  Church  of  England  free  from 
the  Imputation  of  Popery;  A  fair  and 
methodical  Diwiission  of  the  first  and 
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great  Controversy  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  the  Infallible  Guide ;  A  Dis- 
course concerning  Lent;  A  Calculation 
of  the  Credibility  of  Human  Testimony ; 
New  Danger  of  Presbytery ;  De  Valen- 
tinianorum  Hseresi  Conjecturse,  quibus 
illius  Origo  ex  ^gyptiaca  Theologia  de- 
ducitur;  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  ancient  Measures,  the  Attic,  the 
Roman,  and  especially  the  Jewish ;  with 
an  Appendix  concerning  our  old  English 
Money  and  Measures  of  Content;  De 
Patriarchs  Jacobi  Benedictione  Gen.  49, 
Conjecturse;  A  Tract  on  Divorce;  and 
Sermons.  A  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1757,  fol., 
by  Dr.  Hunt,  Hebrew  professor. 

HOORNBEECK,  (John,)  a  learned 
and  pious  Dutch  divine,  bom  at  Haer* 
lem  in  161 7.  After  studying  in  his  native 
city,  and  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  he 
entered  into  the  ministry  at  Cologne  in 
1632,  and  eleven  years  after  returned  to 
Holland.  In  1644  he  was  raised  to  the 
chair  of  divinity  professor  at  Utrecht,  and 
appointed  minister  in  ordinary  in  the 
church  there;  and,  after  filling  those 
two  important  offices  with  great  ability 
and  universal  approbation,  he  was  invited 
to  similar  employments  at  Leyden  in 
1654.  He  died  m  1666.  Throughout 
life  "he  displayed,"  savs  Bayle,  "the 
complete  model  of  a  good  pastor  and  di- 
vinity professor."  He  wrote,  Institutiones 
Theologies;  Irenicum  de  Studio  Pacis 
et  Concordise;  De  Consociatione  Evan- 
gelica  inter  Reformatos  et  Evangelicos ; 
Socinianismi  confutati,  Tomi  tres;  Pro 
Convincendis  et  Convertendis  Judseis 
Lib.  VIII ;  De  Conversione  Gentilium 
Lib.  II.;  Examen  Bullse  Urban!  VIIL 
de  Jesuitissis,  Imaginibus,  et  Festis; 
Examen  Bullae  Innocentii  X.  de  Pace 
Germanise;  Epistola  ad  Duraeum  de 
Independentismo ;  Commentarius  de  Pa- 
radoxis  Weigelianis;  Apologia  pro  Eccle- 
si&  Christiana  Hodierna,  contra  LibellUm, 
ad  Legem  et  Testimonium;  De  Obser- 
vando  a  Christian  is  Prsecepto  Decalogi 
Quarto;  De  Episcopatu;  Theologiae  Prao- 
ticae,  Tomi  quo;  Summa  Controversa- 
rum,  &c. ;  Miscella  Vetera  et  Nova. 

HOORNE,  or  HORNE,  (John  van,) 
a  distinguished  anatomist  and  physician, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1621,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Utrecht. 
With  a  view  to  farther  improvement  he 
visited  Italy;  but  on  his  arrival  in  that 
country  he  entered  the  Venetian  armv, 
in  which  he  served  for  some  time.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  his  taste^for  science 
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returned ;  and,  having  studied  under  tlie 
most  eminent  professors  of  Italy,  he  went 
to  the  universities  of  Basle,  Montpellier, 
and  Orleans,  in  the  first  of  which  he  re- 
ceived the  de^ee  of  M.  D.  On  his  return 
he  was  appomted  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  Amsterdam ;  and  in  1653 
he  was  made  professor  of  the  same 
sciences  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  he  died  in  1670.  He  seems  to 
have  first  described  the  thoracic  duct  in 
the  human  body,  which  Pecquet  had 
already  demonstrated  in  other  animals ; 
and  the  intimate  structure  of  the  testes. 
He  wrote,  Exercitationes  Anatomicae  I 
et  II  ad  Observationes  Fallopii  anatomi- 
cas ;  Novus  Ductus  chyliferus,  nunc  pri- 
miim  delineatus,descriptiis,et  eruditorum 
examini  propositus*,  Microcosmus,  sen 
brevis  Manuductio  ad  Historiam  Corporis 
humani,  in  gratiam  Discipulorum ;  Mi- 
crotechne,  id  est,  brevissima  ChirurgisB 
Methodus ;  Prodromus  Observationum 
suarum  circa  Partes  genitales  in  utroque 
Sexu,  (this  work  was  afterwards  pub* 
lished  by  Swammerdom;)  Observationes 
Anatomico-M  edicae. 

HOPE,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  Scotch  law- 
yer, bom  at  Edinburgh.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  bar,  and  was 
maide  king*s  advocate  in  1627,  when  he 
was  also  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I. 
He,  however,  attached  himself  to  the 
Covenanters,  and  was  consulted  by  them 
in  all  difficult  points.  The  king,  never- 
theless, appointed  him  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  August  1643* 
He  died  in  1646.  He  wrote.  Minor 
Practics ;  and  Decisions.  He  also  wrote 
some  Latin  poems,  and  an  account  of  the 
earls  of  Mar. 

HOPE,  (John,)  a  ph3rstcian  and  bota- 
nist, was  bom  in  1725,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
botany  under  Jussieu.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1750, 
and  being  a  few  months  after  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
at  Edinburgh,  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  that  city.  In  1761  he  was 
appointed  king's  botanist  in  Scotland, 
superintendent  of  the  royal  garden,  and 
profeMor  of  botany  and  materia  medica ; 
and  in  1768  he  was  nominated  regius 
professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  the 
university.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  several  foreign 
societies,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  first 
class  of  botanists  by  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
nominated a  beautiful  shmb  by  the  name 
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of  Hopea.  He  died  in  1786.  Two  dis- 
sertations were  published  by  him  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  one  on  the 
Kheum  palmaturo,  and  the  other  on  the 
Femla  assafoetida. 

HOPE,  (Sir  William  Johnstone,)  a 
brave  naval  officer,  born  in  1766,  at 
Finchley,  in  Middlesex.  He  entered  the 
service  m  1776,  and  in  October  1782  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Dadalus  frigate.  He  next  served  as  flag- 
lieutenant  to  admiral  Milbanke,  com- 
mander in-chief  at  Plymouth,  with  whom 
he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1786, 
when  he  joined  the  Peaasut  frigate,  at 
the  particular  request  of  her  commander, 

{>rince  William  Henry,  afterwards  Wil- 
iam  IV.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  New- 
foundland, Halifax,  and  tlie  West  Indies, 
where  he  exchanged  into  the  Boreas^  28, 
commanded  by  Nelson.  He  was  then 
successively  appointed  to  the  Victory^  the 
jidamantf  the  RaiUe  sloop,  and  the  Feme" 
lope  frigate.  In  Janiuuy  1793,  he  com- 
manded the  Incendiary  fire-ship,  and 
continued  in  that  vessel  until  January  9, 
1794,  on  which  day  he  was  advanced  to 
tlie  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  BeUero- 
phon,  74,  in  which  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  lord  Howe's  victory  of 
the  1st  June.  In  March  1795,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Tremendous,  74,  at- 
tached to  the  Channel  fleet,  in  which 
ship  he  remained  till  the  ensuing  May ; 
when,  at  the  request  of  admiral  Duncan, 
he  joined  the  Venerable,  of  the  same  force, 
bearing  the  flag  of  that  officer,  under 
whom  he  servea  for  some  time  in  the 
North  Sea,  but  was  unfortunatety  pre* 
vented,  by  a  severe  accident,  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  victory  obtained  over 
the  Dutcn  fleet,  off  Camperdown,  on  the 
1 1  th  of  October,  1 797.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  he  was  employed  to  equip 
ten  sail  of  gun-brigs  at  Leith,  by  the  par- 
ticular desire  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Edinburgh,  the  country  at  that  period 
expecting  to  be  invaded  by  France.  His 
next  appointment  was  in  Febnuu'y  1798, 
to  the  Kent,  a  third  rate  of  the  largest 
class,  in  which  he  assisted  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Holland,  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in  the 
autumn  of  1799,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  H  elder.  He  afterwards 
joftied  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  lord 
Keith ;  and  in  December  1 800  he  receiired 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  with  his  staff*,  on 
board  the  Kent,  at  Gibraltar,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Egypt  He  was  subse- 
quently employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Alexandria^   and  remained   upon   that 
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station  till  Cairo  turrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish arms.  At  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  the  spring  of  1804,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Atlas,  74.  In  1807,  dunng  the 
presidency  of  lord  Mulgrave,  he  took  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  he 
vacated  in  1809.  In  1819  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  In 
January  1820  he  again  became  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  created  a  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath,  October  4,  1825.  In 
March  1828  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  and 
thereupon  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  died  in  1831.  He  had 
represented  the  county  of  Dumfries  in 
parliament  from  1800  till  1830. 

HOPE,  (Thomas,)  a  munificent  patron 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  descended 
from  an  opulent  Scotch  family  long  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  noted  for  their  extensive 
and  valuable  collections  of  works  of  art 
He  travelled  during  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
brought  home  a  great  number  of  sketches 
ef  architecture,  sculpture,  and  scenery, 
made  by  himself.  He  then  settled  m 
London,  where  he  published,  A  Letter 
addressed  to  F.  Anneslpr,  Esq.,  on  a  Series 
ef  Designs  for  Downmr  ^^olleee,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1805  he  puolished.  House- 
bold  Furniture  and  Internal  Decorations, 
IbL,  illustrated  with  engravings.  In  1 809 
be  published.  The  Costumes  of  the  An- 
cients; in  1812  Designs  of  Modem  Cos- 
tumes; he  afterwards  published,  Anasta- 
•ius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek« 
He  died  in  1831.  After  his  death  was 
printed  his  treatise.  On  the  Origin  and 
Prospects  of  Man. 

HOPKINS,  (Ezekiel,)  a  learned  and 
pious  prelate,  bom  in  1633  at  Sandford, 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was 
curate.  He  became  chorister  of  Magda- 
len college,  Oxford,  and  usher  of  the 
adjoining  schooL  He  was  next  appointed 
cbadiain  of  the  college.  All  this  time  he 
lived  and  was  educated  under  Presby- 
terian and  Indeoendent  discipline;  and 
about  the  time  of  theRestoration  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Spurstow,  of  Hackney, 
one  of  the  'authors  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  Smectymnus.  He  was  after^ 
wards  elected  preacher  at  one  of  the  city 
churches;  the  bishop  of  London,  how- 
cvfr,  reftued  to  admit  him,  as  he  was  a 
popular  preacher  among  the  Puritans; 
but  after  some  time  he  was  settled  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth. 
Having  retired  to  Exeter  on  account  of 
the  plague,  he  obtained  the  livjng  of  St 
Mary's  church  in  that  city,  was  counte- 
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nanced  by  bishop  Seth  Ward,  and  was 
much  admired  for  his  pulpit  eloquence. 
The  lord  Robartes,  afterwards  earl  of 
Truro,  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he 
gave  him  his  daughter  Araminta  in  mar- 
riaee,  took  him  with  him  as  his  chaplain 
on  his  going  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland 
in  1669,  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Raphoe, 
and  recommended  him  so  effectually 
to  his  successor,  lord  Berkeley,  that  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Raphoe  in 
1671,  and  translated  to  Londonderry 
in  1681.  Driven  thence  by  the  forces 
under  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  in  1688,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  elected 
minister  of  Aldermanbury  in  1689,  where 
he  died  in  1690.  He  published  five 
single  sermons;  An  Exposition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments ;  and  an  Exposition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  all  printed  in  one 
volume,  1710,  fol. 

HOPKINS,  (Charles,)  son  of  the  pre-^ 
ceding,  was  bom  in  1664  at  Exeter,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1688  he  was 
a  zealouspartizanin  favour  of  William  III., 
and  at  the  end  of  the  troubles  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  the  associate 
of  men  of  wit  and  fashion.  In  1694  he 
published  some  epistolary  poems  and 
translations,  and  in  1695  produced,  Pyr* 
rhus,  a  tragedy,  with  an  epilogue  by  Con- 
greve.  He  was  also  the  friend  of  Dryden, 
and,  by  his  Art  of  Love,  gained  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  earl  of  Dorset;  but 
his  intemperance  and  debauchery  soon 
proved  fatal.  He  died  in  1699,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  excesses,  aged  thirty-six. 
He  wrote,  besides,  a  translation  of  Ovid's 
Hist^  of  Love,  two  tragedies,  Boadicea, 
and  The  Female  Warrior,  &c. 

HOPKINS,  (John,)  another  son  of  the 
bishop,  bom  in  1675.  He  published, 
The  Triumphs  of  Peace,  or  the  Olories 
of  Nassau ;  The  Victory  of  Death ;  Ama^ 
sia,  or  the  Works  of  the  Muses,  a  collec- 
tion of  Poems,  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

HOPKINS,  (William,)  a  leamed 
divine,  was  bom  at  Evesham,  in  Worces- 
tershire, in  1647,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  and  at  St  Mary's  hall, 
Oxford.  In  1671  he  accompanied  the 
Hon.  Henry  Coventry,  as  his  chaplain  and 
companion,  in  his  embassy  to  Sweden. 
After  his  retum  in  1675  he  was  preferred 
to  a  prebend  in  Worcester  cathedral.  In 
1678  he  was  made  curate  of  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey ;  about  1680  he  was  chosen  lec- 
turer of  St  Lawrence,  Jewry;  and  in  1686 
he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Lin- 
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dridge,  in  Worcestershire.  In  1697  he 
was  chosen  master  of  St.  Oswald's  hospi- 
tal, in  Worcester.  He  died  in  1700,  and 
was  interred  in  Worcester  cathedral.  He 
wrote,  Bertram  or  Ratram,  concerning 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  &c» 
wherein  M.  Boileau's  Version  and  Notes 
upon  Bertram  are  considered,  and  his 
unfair  dealings  in  both  detected;  Anim* 
adversions  on  Mr.  JohnAm's  Answer  to 
Jovian,  in  three  Letters  to  a  country 
Friend;  and  a  Latin  translatioii,  with 
notes,  of  a  small  tract,  written  in  the 
Saxon  tongue,  on  the  burial-places  of  the 
Saxon  saints,  which  Dr.  Hickes  published 
in  his  Septentrional  Qraminar,  Oxford, 
1705.  He  also  assisted  Gibson  in  cor- 
recting his  Latin  version  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  made  a  new  translation, 
with  notes  and  additions,  of  the  article 
Worcestershure  in  Camden's  Britannia, 
published  by  Gibson. 

HOPKINS,  (WilUam,)  an  Arian 
writer,  was  bcnm  at  Monmouth  in  1706, 
and  educated  at  All  Souls,  Oxford.  In 
1731  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bolney,  in  Sussex.  In  1 753  he  published 
anonymously,  An  Appeal  to  the  Common 
Sense  of  all  Christian  People,  more  parti- 
cularly the  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  regard  to  an  important 
Point  of  Faith  and  Practice,  imposed  upon 
their  Consciences.  This  excited  a  contro- 
versy which  was  carried  on  many  years. 
In  1756  he  was  elected  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Cuckfield;  and  in 
1766  he  undertook  the  curacy  of  SLaugh- 
am,  and  continued  to  officiate  there 
several  years,  and  in  his  own  parish  <^ 
Bolney,  making  what  alterations  he 
pleased  in  the  service,  at  which  the 
churchwardens  thought  proper  to  connive. 
He  supported  the  famous  petition  to  pai^ 
liament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church ;  and  he  wrote 
some  anonymous pamphletsonthe  subject. 
His  last  work,  in  1784,  was,  Exodus,  a 
corrected  translation,  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory.    He  died  in  1786. 

HOPKINS,  (John.)    See  Stsrnholo. 

HOPPNER,  (John,)  a  distinguished 
portrait  painter.  He  was  indebted  for 
his  eminence  chiefly  to  his  own  exer- 
tions, having  received  scarcely  any  in- 
struction in  the  art;  and  the  untiring 
energy  with  which  he  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional career,  in  spite  of  th^  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  early  life,  is  touchingly 
set  forth  by  his  frienJ,  Mr.  William  Gif- 
ford,  in  one  of  his  best  poems.  After 
overcoming  the  various  obstacles  thaX  stood 
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in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  Hoppner 
at  length  reaped  the  reward  of  his  in-* 
dustry  by  receiving  the  encouragement 
of  persons  of  rank  and  cfpulence,  and 
became  a  Royal  Academician.  He  had 
also  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  published  in 
1805  a  volume  of  Oriental  Tales,  in  verse, 
translated  from  the  Tooti  Nameh,  the 
Heetopades,  and,  the  Tableau  ci  Lh 
Grand.    He  died  in  1810. 

HOPTON,  (Arthur,)  an  able  mathe- 
matician, Sim  of  Sir  Arthur  Hopton.  He 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1588,  and 
educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple.  He 
died  in  1614,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty- 
six.  He  wrote,  On  the  Geodetical  Staff 
for  Surveying ;  The  Topographical  Glass, 
with  the  Uses  of  that  Itistrument,  the 
Theodolite,  Phme  Table,  and  Circumfe- 
renter;  A  Concordance  of  Years  accord-, 
ing  to  the  English  Account ;  Prognosti- 
cations from  1607  to  1614,  &c  He  was 
the  intimate  fneod  of  Selden. 

HOPTON,  (Ralph,  lord,)  an  Enfilish 
nobleman,  who  diaiinguished  himseu  by 
his  valour  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
afterwards  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  civil  wars.  His  troops  were  under 
the  best  discipline,  and  with  them  he  de- 
feated Sir  William  Waller,  at  Stratton,  in 
1643;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  superior  numbers  of  Fairfax. 
He  died  at  Bniges  in  1652. 

HOPTON,  (Susanna,)  a  lady  of  Staf- 
fordshire, bom  of  respectable  parents. 
Though  in  early  life  she  had  been  per^ 
suadra  to  emlurace  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  the  arts  of  Turber- 
ville,  a  priest,  she  afterwards  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  died  at 
Hereford  in  1709,  aged  eiffhty-two,  after 
surviving  several  years  ner  husband^ 
Richard  Hopton,  one  of  the  Welsh  judges. 
She  wrote,  Daily  Devotions ;  Hexameron, 
or  Meditations  on  the  Six  Days  of  the. 
Oeation;  and  also  corrected  the  devo- 
tions in  the  ancient  way  of  Offices,  pub- 
lished by  her  friend  Dr.  Hickes. 

HOR  APOLLO,  or  HORUS  APOLLO, 
a  grammarian,  according  to  Suidas,  of 
Panq>lus,  in  Egynt,  who  taught  first  at 
Alexandria,  and  tnen  at  Constantinople, 
under  the  reign  oi  Theodosius,  about  380^ 
There  are  extant  under  his  name  two 
books,  concerning  the  Hieroglvphics  of 
the  Eg3rptian8,  which  Aldus  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  in  1505,  folio.  Thev 
have  often  been  republished  since,  with 
a  Latin  version  and  notes;  but  the  beat 
editions  are  that  of  Cornelius  de  Pauw, 
Utrech^  l727,4to,and  of  Leemans,  Am- 
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•terdam,  1834,  who  has  discusied,  in  his 
Introdnctioiii  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  worlu  Soidas  does  not  ascribe  it  to 
Horns  Apollo;  and  Fabridus  is  of  opinion 
that  it  IS  the  production  of  an  earlier 
writer  of  the  same  name. 

HORATIUS,  (Quintus  Flaccus,)  was 
bom  at  Vennsiam,  a  frontier  town  of 
Lucania,  December  8,  u.c.  688,  (66  e.c.) 
His  father,  a  freedman,  and  a  collector 
of  anction-dues,  removed  him,  in  his 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  to  Rome,  wher« 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction 
of  the  best  masters,  and  particularly  of 
Orbilius  Papillus;  and  when  he  was 
about  eighteeut  he  was  sent  to  Athens, 
where  he  acquhred  all  the  accompHsh- 
roents  that  a  polite  education  could 
bestow.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Brutus,  who,  on  the  breakmg  out  of 
the  civil  war,  promoted  him  to  Uie  rank 
of  a  military  tribune.  But  he  did  not 
distinguish  himself  for  courage,  as  at  the 
battle  oi  Philippi  he  left  the  fidd  and  fled, 
after  he  had  shamefully  flung  away  his 
shield.  He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and, 
having  lost  his  fortune  by  confiscation, 
he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  in  which  he 
suceeeded  so  well,  that  he  soon  made  him- 
self known  to  some  of  the  greatest  wits  fai 
Rome*  Virgil  and  Varius  recommended 
him  to  MsBceoas,  who  grew  so  fond  of 
him,  that  he  pleaded  for  him  to  Angus* 
tus,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  estate 
restored.  Augustus,  highly  Meased  witk 
his  merit  and  address,  admitted  him 
to  a  close  familiarity  with  him  in  his 
private  hours,  and  afterwards  made  him 
no  small  oflEers  of  preferment,  all  of  which 
the  jpoet  had  the  greatness  of  mind  to 
declme.  Suetonius  tells  us  that,  with  a 
view  to  his  support,  he  purchased  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  treasury.  He  thenceforth 
resided  principallv  at  Rome,  or  at  his 
country-house  m  the  Sabine  valley,  which 
had  been  nven  him  by  Mscenas.  He 
also  had,  m  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
another  country  residence  at  Tibur,  or, 
as-  it  is  now  caUed,  Tivoli.  He  died  on 
the  27th  November,  b.c.  8,  when  he  had 
neariy  completed  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
Horace,  although  not  a  philosopher  in 
the  strictest  sense,  discovered  an  mdina- 
tion  for  the  Epicurean  pUlosopby  during 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life ;  but  at  the 
latter  end  of  it  he  seems  to  have  leaned 
ft  little  towards  the  Stoic.  He  was  of  a 
cheerful  temper,  fond  of  ease  and  liberty, 
and  went  pretty  far  into  the  gallantries  of 
his  times,  until  he  advancel  in  years. 
Dacier  has  very  justly  said  that  he  was  a 
poet  in  his  philoiophy,  and  a  philosopher 
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in  his  poetry.  The  following  are  the  best 
editions  of  Horace :— Lambinus,  1561 ; 
Heinsius,  1629;  Bentley,  1711;  Bur- 
mann,  1713;  Sanadon,  1728;  Mitscher- 
lich,  1800;  the  edition  of  Baxter,  edited 
by  Gesner  and  Zeune,  frequently  printed ; 
Doring,  1828-9;  Braunhard,  1833.  The 
fourth  book  of  Odes,  b.c  17—15 ;  the 
second  book  of  Epistles  and  the  Epistla 
to  the  Pisoe,  callea  De  Arte  Poetica,  were 
written  last,  but  at  what  period  is  uncer^ 
tain.  The  works  of  Horace  were  printed 
in  the  order  pointed  out  by  Bentley,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Tate,  under  the  title  of 
Horatios  Restitntus,  or  the  Books  of 
Horace  arranged  in  chronological  order^ 
Camb.  1832,  second  edit.  1837,  with  ft 
preliminary  dissertation. 

HORBERY,  (Matthew,)  a  learned 
divine,  was  born  in  1707  at  Haxay,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  vicar.  He  receivea  his  earlier  edu- 
cation at  Epworth,  and  at  Gainsborough, 
and  was  then  entered  of  Lincoln  coUeee, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  small  exni- 
bitiott,  but  afterwards  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  of  Magdalen.  He  then  took 
orders,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Smallbroke,  bbhop  of  Lichfield,  who 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated 
him  successively  to  the  vicarage  of 
Eodeshall,  and  the  curacy  of  Gnosall, 
to  which  were  added  a  canonry  of 
Lichfield,  and  the  vicarage  of  Hanbury. 
He  was  afterwards  promoted  by  his  col- 
lege to  the  rectory  of  Stanlake,  where  he 
died,  in  1773.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
coadjutor  of  Waterland  in  his  controversy 
OB  the  Trinity;  and  wrote,  in  1735,  Anim- 
adversions upon  a  late  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled. Christian  Liberty  asserted,  &c. 
About  Uiis  time,  bishop  Hoadly  made 
some  advances  to  him,  to  which  he  paid 
no  attention,  as  he  greatly  disapproved 
his  notions.  By  desire,  he  published 
three  occasional  sermons ;  but  nts  P<'in- 
dpal  work  was  his  treatise  on  the  Eter- 
mty  of  Hell  Torments^  which  appeared  in 
1744,  and  was  written  at  the  solicitation 
of  bishop  SmaUbroke.  After  his  death 
a  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published. 

HORMAN,  (William,)  a  native  of 
Salisbury,  educated  at  Winchester  School, 
and  at  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  lie  was  in  1485  made 
master  of  Eton,  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  fellow  and  vice-provost  He  died 
in  1535.  He  was  a  good  botanist  as  well 
as  an  able  divine,  and  published,  Herba- 
rum  Synonyma,  and  also  Indices  to  the 
writers  De  Re  Rusticft. 

HORMISDAS,  a  pope^  and  saint  of 
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the  Romish  calendar,  born  at  Frutino, 
and  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on  the 
death  of  Symmachus  in  514.  He  assem- 
bled a  council  to  condemn  the  teneta  of 
the  Eutychians,  and  died  in  523.  Several 
of  his  letters  are  extant 
.  HORMISDAS  II.,  king  of  Persia,  rac- 
ceeded  his  father,  the  great  Chosroes,  in 
579.  His  subjects  revolted  against  him 
at  the  instigation  of  Bahram,  or  Varanes, 
his  ffenerai,  whom  he  offended  by  send- 
ing him  a  distaff  and  a  female  dress, 
because  he  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  Horniisdas  was  deprived  of 
his  sight  by  the  successful  rebel,  and  died 
ifk  6(M),  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign. 

HORNE,  (John  van.)    See  HooaNs. 

HORNE,  (George,)  a  pious  and 
learned  prelate,  bom  in  1730,  at  Otham, 
near  Maidstone,  where  his  father  was 
rector.  After  a  domestic  education  he 
was  sent  to  Maidstone  school,  and  at  the 

2^e  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  a  scholar- 
lip  of  University  college,  Oxford.  On 
takmg  hb  bachelor's  degree  he  removed 
to  Magdalen  collie,  where  he  was  elected 
Kentish  fellow.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
with  unusual  attention  to  Hebrew  and 
tacred  literature ;  and  while  he  warmly 
embraced  the  principles  of  Hutchinson, 
and  the  philosophy  of  nature,  as  he  re- 
garded them  deducible  from  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
controversy  and  metaphysical  disputa- 
tions. In  1753  he  took  orders,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.  In  1768  he  was  elected  pre- 
sident of  his  college,  and  soon  after  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  in  1776  he  was 
made  vice-chancellor.  In  1781  he  was 
made  dean  of  Canterbury  by  lord  North, 
and  in  1789  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Norwich.  His  health  had  gradually  been 
declining,  and  a  paralytic  stroke  on  his 
Journey  to  Bath  gave  such  a  shook  to  his 
constitution,  that  he  never  recovered,  and 
he  died  soon  after,  17th  January,  1792, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Eltham,  in  Kent.  He 
wrote.  The  Theology  and  Philosophy  of 
Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis  explained, 
&c.;  A  fair  and  impartial  State  of  the 
Case  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson ;  Spicilegium  Shuckfordia- 
num,  or  a  Nosegay  for  the  Critics ;  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Supporters  of 
the  Spiritual  Life;  An  Apology  for  cer- 
tain Gentlemen  in  Oxford,  aspersed  in  a 
late  Pamphlet;  A  View  of  Mr.  Kenni- 
cott's  Metliod  of  Correcting  the  Hebrew 
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Text;  Considerations  on  the  mrojected 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  lord  North ;  Considerations  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  Letter 
to  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  on  the  Life, 
Death,  and  Philosophy  of  David  Hume ; 
Discourses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occa- 
sions; Letters  on  Infidelity;  Letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley ;  Observations  on  the  Case 
of  Protestant  Dissenters;  Sermons; 
Charge  intended  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Norwich  Cler^  at  the  Primary  Visita- 
tion ;  Papers  signed  Z  in  the  Ollapodrida. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  his  friend 
Jones  of  Nayland. 

HORNECK,  (Anthony,)  a'divine,  was 
born  at  Baccharack,  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate, in  1641,  and  educated  in  divinity  at 
Heidelberg,  under  Spanheim.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  came  over  to  England, 
and  entered  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  from 
the  university  of  Wittenberg.  He  was 
made  chaplam  of  his  college,  and  vicar 
of  All  Saints,  Oxford;  and  two  years 
after  he  went  as  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  by  whom  he  was 
made  rector  of  Doulton,  in  Devonshire, 
and  prebendary  of  Exeter.  After  a  visit 
of  two  years  in  Germany  he  was,  in  1671, 
made  preacher  of  the  Savoy,  and  after- 
wards he  was  recommended  by  Russel, 
lord  Orford,  to  the  queen,  and  had  the 

Eromise  of  a  Westminster  prebend,  which 
e  obtained  in  1693.  He  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1681,  at  Cambridse,  and  l:^came 
afterwards  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  in  1694  he  was  presented  to  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Wells  by  bisnop 
Kidder.  He  died  of  the  stone  in  1696, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Bishop  Kidder,  who  wrote  his  life,  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  well  skilled  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  in  controversial  and  casuistical 
divinity,  and  in  the  learned  languages, 
especially  Hebrew ;  and  in  his  duties  of 
pastor  he  was  unusually  exemplary,  so 
that  he  once  sacrificed  his  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment to  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

HORNER,  (Francis,)  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  politioal  economy  and  finance, 
was  bom  in  1778  at  Edinburgh,  where 
his  father  was  a  linen  manufacturer,  and 
educated  at  the  High  School,  and  at  the 
universitv  of  that  city.  He  afterwards 
studied  tne  law,  and  in  1806  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Ives, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Hennr  Petty, 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  thea 
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took  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  soon  after  called  to  the  English  bar, 
but  he  seldom  practised.  He  was  after- 
wards returned  for  the  borough  of  St 
Mawes,  and  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner for  investigating  the  claims  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  debts  had  been 
guaranteed  by  a  treaty  with  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1810  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, and  drew  up  the  first  part  of  the 
report;  and  his  speech  on  tne  bullion 
question  involved  in  the  inquiry  was 
regarded  as  a  very  able  one.  In  con- 
sequence of  ill  health,  brought  on  by 
excessive  mental  exertion,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  continent,  and  he 
was  prematurely  cut  off  at  Pisa,  on  the 
8th  of  Februaiy,  1817,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Protestant  burying-ffround,  at  Leg- 
horn ;  and  a  statue  has  been  erected  to 
hb  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
was  one  or  the  originators  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  valuable  papers. 

HORNIUS,  (George,)  a  German  his- 
torian, bom  in  1620,  at  Greussen,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  After  studjring  in 
Franconia  and  Holland,  he  became  tutor 
to  Thomas  Morgan,  a  young  English 
gentleman  who  lived  at  the  Ha^ue.  He 
was  next  appointed  professor  of  history, 
politics,  and  geography,  at  Harderwick ; 
and  afterwards  professor  of  history  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  died  in  1 670.  H is  principal 
works  are,  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  with 
an  introduction  to  the  universal  political 
history;  The  History  of  England,  during 
the  yean  1645  and  1646;  Histoiy  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Americans ;  History  of  Phi- 
losophy ;  an  edition  of  Snipitius  Severus, 
with  notes ;  Noah's  Ark,  or,  A  History  of 
Monarchies.  He  had  a  warm  contro- 
Tersy  with  Isaac  Vossius  respecting  the 
Hebrew  chronology. 

HORREBOW,  (Peter,)  a  celebrated 
Danish  astionomer,  was  bom  at  Lsegsted, 
in  Jutland^  in  1679,  and  educated  at  Aal- 
burg.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  room  of  his  tutor,  Olaus  Koemer,  and 
in  1725  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Danish  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died 
in  1764.  He  wrote,  Copemicus  Tri- 
nmphans,  sive  de  Parallaxi  Orbw  Annul; 
Elements  of  Astronomy;  Elements  of 
Mathematics;  Natural  History  of  Ice- 
land. His  mathematical  works  were  pub- 
lished in  3  vols,  4to,  Copenhagen,  1 740, 
1741.  He  was  a  diligent  observer,  and 
la  said  to  have  first  remarked  the  aberra- 
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tion  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  theory  of  which 
was  afterwards  improved  by  Bradley. 

HORROCKS,  or  HORROX,  (Jere- 
miah,) an  eminent  English  astronomer, 
was  bora  at  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool, 
about  1619;  and,  after  receiving  instmo- 
tion  in  grammar  learning  at  a  country 
school,!  he  was  sent  when  young  to  Eni- 
manuel  college,  Cambridge.  About  1633, 
he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  for  some  time  he  chiefly 
made  use  of  the  writings  of  Lansberg,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  more  valuable  works  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  other  astro- 
nomers, which  was  afterwards  a  subject  of 
much  regret  with  him.  About  1636  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  William 
Crabtree,  of  Broughton,  near  Manchester, 
whose  genius  led  him  to  the  same  studies. 
He  had  not,  however,  long  entered  on  his 
career  of  discoveries,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off,  January  1,  1641,  when  he 
was  only  about  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
He  was  the  first  who  saw  Venus  on  the 
body  of  the  sun  (Nov.  24,  1639),  and  he 
was  the  first  who  remarked  that  the  lunar 
motions  might  be  represented  by  sup- 
posing an  eluptic  orbit,  provided  that  tn« 
eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  were  made  to 
vary,  and  an  oscillatory  motion  given  to 
ihe  line  of  apsides.  Newton  afterwards 
showed  that  ooth  suppositions  were  con- 
sequences of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
and  attributes  to  Halley  a  part  of  what  is 
really  due  to  Horrocks,  as  explained  by 
Flamsteed.  Not  many  days  before  his 
death,  he  had  just  finished  his  Venus  in 
Sole  visa,  as  appears  from  some  of  his 
letters  to  his  friend  Crabtree:  from  which 
we  also  learo,  that  he  made  his  observa- 
tions on  thatphenomenon  at  Hool,  near 
Liverpool.  Tnis  treatise  was  published 
at  Dantzic,  in  1662,  by  Hevelius,  together 
with  his  own  Mercurius  in  Sole  visus. 
The  remainder  of  the  works  of  Horrocks 
were  digested  and  published  by  Dr. Wallis, 
in  1672,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Post- 
huma,  &c.  4to. 

HORSLEY,  (John,)  a  learned  anti- 
quarian, was  bom  in  Northumberland,  in 
1 685,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Neweastle-upon- 
Tvne.  He  studied  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  where  he  took  a 
degree,  and  then  settled  at  Morpeth,  as 
pastor  to  a  dissenting  congregation.  He 
died  in  December,  1731,  at  the  aee  of 
forty-six.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  country,  of  which  he  eave  some 
specimens  in  letters  addressed  to  Roger 
dale,  Esq.  dated  1729,  and  inserted  in 
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Htttchhuon't  View  of  Nordmmberland. 
His  great  work,  entitlod,  Britannim  Ro^ 
mana,  did  not  appear  till  1732.  It  con- 
taioB  an  aceount  of  all  the  TetticeB  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Romans  with  this  island. 
It  oommencee  with  an  historical  relation 
of  the  Roman  transactions  in  Britain ;  m 
list  of  their  legionary  and  auxiliary  forces, 
with  their  several  stations;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  walls,  illustrated  with 
naps.  A  seeond  book  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  Roman  inscriptions  and 
•eulptnres  which  hare  been  discovered  in 
Britain;  and  a  third  is  devoted  to  the 
geography  of  the  island,  as  laid  down  in 
Ptolemy,  Antonioe's  Itinerary,  the  No- 
titia,  &c.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
mathematics  and  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

HORSLEY,  (Samuel,)  a  distinguished 
orelate,  was  bom  in  1733  in  St  Martin'a- 
In-the-fields,  where  his  father  was  for 
many  years  clerk  in  orders,  and  was  in 
1745  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thorley, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  also  held  the  rectory 
•f  Newington  Butts,  in  Surrey,  a  pecu- 
liar belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester. 
Samuel  was  educated  in  nis  early  yearv 
chiefly  by  his  father,  and,  according  to 
Chalmers,  never  was  at  Westminster 
School,  as  has  been  asserted.  He  was 
entered  of  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  In  1768 
he  became  his  father's  curate  at  New- 
ington, to  which  living  he  succeeded,  on 
the  resignation  of  his  father,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  April  1767  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  a  nam- 

Shlet,  entitied.  The  Power  of  God,  de- 
uced from  the  computable  instantaneous 
Productions  of  it  in  the  Solar  System,  8vo. 
In  1768  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, as  private  tutor  to  Heneage,  eari  of 
Aylesbury,  then  lord  Guernsey.  Here 
bis  first  mathematical  publication  was 
eleganti^  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Apollonii  Pergsei  inclinationum  libri  duo. 
Restituebat  S.  Horslcy,  1770.  In  No- 
vember 1778  he  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  presented  by  his  patron,  the  earl 
of  Aylesbury,  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury, 
in  Surrey,  with  which  he  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation to  hold  the  rectory  of  New- 
ington. In  the  tome  year  he  published, 
Remarks  on  the  Observations  made  in 
the  late  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole, 
for  determining  the  Acoeleration  of  the 
Pendulum,  in  latitude  79?  51'.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Hon.  Constantino  John 
Phipps,  4to.  In  1776.  he  issued  pro- 
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poaalf  tor  printing  Newton*s  works,  by 
subscription,  in  5  vols,  4to,  which  were 
published  in  1785.  In  1777,  Dr.  Lowtii, 
bishop  of  London,  on  his  promotion  to 
that  see,  appointed  Dr.  HorsLr^  his 
domestic  chaplain,  and  collated  lum  to 
a  prebend  in  St  Paul's  catfaedraL  He 
also,  by  the  same  interest,  succeeded  hia 
father  as  cleik  in  orders  at  St.  MartinV 
in-Uie-fields.  In  1779  he  resigned  Aid* 
bury,  and  in  1780,  bishop  Lowth  pre* 
sented  him  to  the  living  of  Thoriey,  which 
he  held,  by  dispensation,  with  Newington^ 
but  resigned  the  former  on  bemg  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  St  Albans,  and, 
in  1782,  vicar  of  South  Weald,  in  Essex, 
both  whidi  he  owed  to  the  same  patron. 
In  1783,  in  eonsequence  of  a  dbpute 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  he  opposed  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  on  account  of  nis  treatment  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  he  withdrew  from  that  body. 
In  that  year,  in  his  charge  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St  Albans,  he  attacked  Dr. 
Priestiey's  Hbtory  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  published 
in  the  preceding  year.  PriesUey  replied 
in.  Letters  to  Dr.  Horsley,  in  answer  to 
his  Animadversions  on  the  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  with  an  addi- 
tional Evidence  that  the  primitive  Chri»« 
tian  Church  was  Unitarian,  1788,  8vo. 
This  was  followed  by.  Letters  from  the 
Archdeacon  of  St  Albans  in  Refdy  to 
Dr.  Priestley,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Short  Strictures  on  Dr.  Priestiey'a 
Letters,  by  an  Unknown  Hand,  1784, 8vo. 
The  Short  Strictures  on  Dr.  Priestiey,  in 
the  appendix  to  these  Letters,  it  is  now 
known,  were  written  by  Dr.  Townson. 
A  sermon,  On  the  Incarnation,  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary's  New- 
ington, upon  tiie  feast  of  the  Nativity,  in 
1785,  was  the  prelude  to  a  renewal  of 
the  contest  on  Dr.  Horsley 's  side,  and 
was  followed  early  in  the  ensuine  spring*, 
by  his  Remarks  on  Dr.  Priestiey^  second 
Letters  to  the  Archdeacon  of  St  Alban% 
with  Proofe  of  certain  Facts  asserted  by 
the  Archdeacon.  The  reputation  which 
Dr.  Horsley  had  now  acquired,  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Thurlow,  who  presented  him 
to  a  prebendal  stidl  in  the  church  of 
Gloucester;  and  in  1788,  by  tiie  same 
interest,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
David's.  His  first  Char^  to  tbe  clergy 
of  St  David's,  delivered  in  1790,  was 
deservedly  adndred,  as  was  his  animated 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  bill,  May  31, 1791.  llieao 
occasioned  his  promotion  to  the  seo  of 
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Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  the  deanery  of 
WestmiDster,  on  which  he  resigned  the 
living  of  Newington.  In  1802  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph, 
and  resigned  the  deanery  of  Westminster. 
He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1806,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary,  Newington,  where  a  monu- 
ment has  oeen  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
bishop  Hordey  wrote.  Occasional  Ser- 
mons and  Charges;  On  the  Properties  of 
the  Greek  and  Ladn  Langu^es ;  On  the 
Acronychal  Rising  of  the  neiades ;  A 
circular  Letter  to  the  Diocese  of  Rochester, 
on  the  Scarcity  of  Corn ;  Another  circular 
Letter  to  that  Diocese,  on  the  Defence  of 
the  Kingdom;  Critical  Disquisitions  on 
the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  a  Letter  to 
Edward  King,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. ;  Hosea, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes 
explanatory  and  critical,  1801,  4to ;  (this 
was  reprinted  with  large  additions  in 
1804,  and  again,  with  further  additions, 
in  1844,  under  the  title  of  Biblical 
Criticism ;)  Elementary  Treatises  on  the 
fundamental  Principles  of  practical  Ma- 
thematics, for  the  use  of  Students.  Since 
his  death  have  appeared,  Sermons,  1810 
and  1812,  3  vols,  8vo;  Tracts  in  Con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Priestley,  upon  the 
historiciEd  Question  of  the  Belief  of  the 
first  Affes  in  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  Speeches 
in  Paruament ;  and.  Charges  delivered  at 
his  several  Visitations  of  the  Dioceses  of 
St  David's,  Rochester,  and  St  Asaph. 
Several  of  his  papers  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions;  and  he 
wrote  some  elaborate  criticisms  in  the 
British  Critic  Dr.  Horsley  was  through- 
out life  an  indefatigable  student;  he  in- 
dulged no  indolence  in  youth,  and,  amidst 
an  accumulation  of  preferments,  contem- 
plated no  time  when  he  might  rest  from 
liis  labours.  He  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  recondite  erudition,  and  strong 
intellectual  powers.  His  manner  was 
rather  dictatorial ;  be  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, an  argumentative  spjeaker,  equally 
^emt  and  cogent  His  mind  grasped  aU 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world ;  and  his  heart  was  as  warm  and 
generous  towards  all  whom  he  had  the 
ability  to  serve,  as  his  head  was  capable 
of  advocating  their  cause.  His  charity 
to  the  distressed  was  more  than  prudent; 
be  oAen  wanted  himself  what  he  gave 
away ;  but  in  money-matters  no  one  was 
more  careless  than  he,  and  no  one  was 
ao  easily  imposed  upon.  Though  he  was 
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somewhat  irritable,  yet  he  was  soon  and 
easily  appeased;  and  with  his  intimate 
friends  ne  was  a  cheerful  and  agreeable 
companion. 

HORSTIUS,  (James,)  a  physician, 
was  bom  at  Torgau  in  1537 ;  and  took 
the  deaxee  of  M.D.  in  the  university  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1562.  He 
practised  successively  at  Sagan  and  Suid- 
nitx,  in  Silesia,  and  at  Iglaw,  in  Moravia, 
till  1580,  when  he  was  made  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  archduke  of  Austria; 
and  four  years  after  he  was  promoted  to 
the  medical  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Helmstadt  He  always  prayed 
for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  prescrip- 
tions ;  and  he  published  a  form  of  prayer 
upon  this  subject,  which  he  presented  to 
the  university.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  duped  by  the  imposture  of  a  boy,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Silesia  with 
a  golden  tooth.  Van  Dale  has  related 
in  what  manner  this  deception  was 
detected.  Besides  his  treatise  upon  this 
imposture,  entitled,  De  aure&  Dente  max- 
lUari  Pueri  Silesii,  he  wrote,  De  Naturft 
et  Causis  Noctambuloram,  seu  eomm  qui 
dormientes  ambulant  He  died  about 
1600. 

HORSTIUS,  (Gregory,)  a  physician, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Torgau  in  1578,  and  educated  there,  and 
at  Halberstadt,  and  at  Wittenberg,  where, 
afler  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  March 
1606,  at  Basle,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to 
a  medical  chair  in  the  college  at  Giessen, 
and  in  1609  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  archiater  of  Hesse.  In  1622  he  settled 
at  Ulm  as  physician  to  that  city,  and  as 

? resident  of  the  college.  He  died  in 
636.  His  works  were  published  under 
the  tide  of.  Opera  Medica,  in  1660, 
3  vols,  foL,  at  Nuremberg,  by  his  youngest 
son,  Gregory,  who,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
John  Daniel,  acquired  eminence  as  a  phy- 
sician. They  were  also  both  professors 
of  medicine.  Gregory  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five ;  but  John  Daniel  lived  to  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  worxs,  chiefly  anatomical,  and  of 
littie  value  at  present  He  assisted  his 
brother  Gregory  in  editing  the  collection 
of  his  father's  works,  and  likewise  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Questiones 
Medico-legales  of  Paul  2^chias,  Frank- 
fort, 1666,  fol.;  and  an  edition  of  the 
Opera  Medica  of  Riverius,  1674,  fol. 

HORT,  or  HORTE,  (Josiah,)  a  learned 
and  pious  prelate.    He  was  educated  in 
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a  dissenting  school,  between  1690  and 
1695,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rowe,  and  was  a  fellow-student 
of  Dr.  Watts.  He  resided  for  some 
time  as  chaplain  with  John  Hampden, 
Esq.  M.P.  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 
afterwards  settled  as  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Marshfield,  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
time  of  his  conformity  is  not  known ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  1708,  when 
he  published  a  sermon  which  he  had 
preached  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation 
at  Aylesbury.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin  in  1721,  was  translated  to  Kil- 
more  and  Ardagh  in  1 727,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam 
in  1742,  with  tlie  united  bishopric  of 
Enaghdoen,  and  with  liberty  to  retain 
his  other  bishopric  of  Ardagh.  He  died 
in  1751,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
published  sixteen  Sermons,  8vo,  Dublin, 
1738,  (these  were  reprinted  in  London, 
1757 ;)  and  Instructions  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Tuam,  at  the  primary 
visitation,  July  8, 1742.  It  appears  that 
he  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Watts  to  the  closing  period  of 
his  life.  In  Swift's  works  there  is  a 
humorous  paper  of  Dr.  Hort's,  entitled, 
A  New  Proposal  for  the  better  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  Quadrille,  and 
some  letters  respecting  it 

HORTA,  or  ORTA,  (Garcius  ah,)  an 
herbalist.  He  was  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Lisbon  in  1534, 
when  he  embarked  for  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  fleet  commanded  by  De  Sousa. 
He  became  first  physician  to  the  count  of 
Redondo,  viceroy  of  the  Indies;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Goa,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote,  Coloquios  sobre 
OS  simplices,  &c.  Goa,  1563,  4to,  which 
gave  to  Europe  the  first  notice  of  the 
vegetable  riches  of  that  country.  Charles 
r&luse  (Clusius)  translated  it  into  Latin, 
in  an  abridged  form ;  and  other  versions 
were  made  of  it  in  diiferent  languages. 
Camoens  has  written  a  fine  ode  to  his 
honour,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  book. 

HORTENSIUS,  CQuintus,)  a  Roman 
orator,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Cicero,  before  whose  appearance  in  the 
Forum  he  had  already  attained  a  great 
reputation.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  consulship 
of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius 
Scevola.  This  early  effort  was  crowned 
with  great  success,  and  he  continued 
throughout  his  life  a  very  favourite  orator. 
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He  was  made,  successively,  qusestor, 
sedile,  praetor,  and  in  the  year  69  b.c. 
consul,  together  with  Q.  Csecilius  Me- 
tellus  Creticus.  He  died  b.c.  50 ;  and 
Cicero,  to  whom  the  news  of  that  event 
was  brought  when  he  was  at  Rhodes,  in 
his  return  firom  Cilicia,  has  left  an  elo- 
quent eulogy  and  lamentation  upon  him 
in  the  opening  of  his  celebrated  treatise, 
De  Claris  Oratoribus.  Hortensius  amassed 
great  wealth,  but  lived  in  a  splendid  and 
fiberal  manner  at  his  villas  at  Tusculum, 
Bauli,  and  Tarentum.  His  orations  have 
all  perished;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
QuintUian  that  they  did  not  in  perusal 
answer  to  the  fame  he  obtained  by  speak- 
ing them.  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus  (c  92, 
95),  has  given  his  opinion  of  his  character 
as  an  orator. 

HORTENSIUS,  (Lambert,)  a  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  in  1518,  atMontfort,  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  educated  at 
Louvain,  and  afierwards  was  a  preceptor 
in  the  college  of  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht, 
and  entered  into  priest's  orders.  La  1544 
he  accepted  the  prefecture  of  the  coUeffe 
of  Naerden,  which  he  held  till  his  deaSi, 
about  1574.  He  was  a  great  student  of 
Aristophanes,  four  of  whose  comedies  he 
translated  into  Latin  v^rse,  and  published 
with  notes.  He  also  wrote  annotations 
on  the  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid,  and 
on  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  They  were  pub* 
lished  after  his  death  at  Utrecht,  1578, 
fol.  His  other  works  are,  Secessionum 
Civilium  Ultrajectinarum  Lib  VII.;  De 
Bello  Germanico  a  Carolo  V.  Cies.  gesto. 
Lib.  VII. ;  De  Tumultu  Anabaptistarum ; 
Satjrrarum  Lib.  VIII. ;  Epithalamionim 
Lib.  I. 

HORTON,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  In  1637  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  twelve  university 
preachers.  The  following  year  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Queen  s  college,  and 
in  July  of  the  same  year  minister  of 
St  Mary  (Dolechurch,  in  London,  a  dona- 
tive of  the  Mercers'  Compsny,  of  which 
his  father  was  a  member.  In  October 
1641  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity 
at  Gresham  college,  and  in  May  1647 
he  was  elected  preacher  to  the  honour- 
able society  of  Gray's-inn,  of  which  he 
was  also  a  member.  In  1649  he  was 
created  D.D.,  and  the  ensuing  ^ear  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Cambndge.  In 
August  1652  he  was  incorporated  D.D. 
in  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  the  year 
following  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
triers  or  commissioners  for  the  approba- 
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tion  of  young  ministers.  When  the  Savoy 
Conference  was  appointed,  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  an  assistant  on  the  side  of  the 
Presbyterians,  but,  according  to  Baxter, 
he  never  sat  among  them ;  and  although 
one  of  the  number  of  the  divines  ejected 
by  the  Bartholomew  Act,  be  conformed 
afterwards,  and  in  June  1666  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
in  March  1673.  After  his  decease  were 
published,  Fortv-six  Sermons  upon  the 
whole  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  fol. ;  A  choice  and  practical 
Exposition,  upon  the  4th,  47th,  Slst,  and 
63a  Psalms ;  One  hundred  select  Sermons 
upon  several  texts,  with  the  author's  life 
by  Dr.  WaUis,  1679,  fol. 

HOSIUS^  (Stanislaus,)  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Cracow  in  1503,  of  poor  parents, 
but,  being  well  educated,  bore  such  a 
character  after  taking  his  degrees,  as  to 
be  advanced  successively  to  the  placet  of 
secretary  to  the  kine,  canon  of  Cracow, 
bishop  of  Culm,  and  bishop  of  Warmia. 
He  was  sent  by  Pius  IV.  to  engage  the 
emperor  Ferd^and  to  continue  the 
council  of  Trent ;  and  the  emperor  was 
to  charmed  with  his  eloquence  and  ad- 
dress, that  he  granted  whatever  he  asked. 
Pius  then  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  bis  legate,  to  open  and 
preside  at  the  counciL  He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  Romisb  church,  and  de- 
fended it  ably,  both  in  his  speeches  and 
writings ;  ihe  latter  of  which  amounted 
to  two  folio  volumes,  and   were  often 

frinted  during  his  life.  He  died  in  1579. 
[e  wrote,  Confesdo  Catholics  Fidel; 
this  has  been  oflen  published  in  varioua 
languages ;  De  Communione  sub  utraque 
Specie;  De  Sacerdotum  Conjugio;  De 
Miss&  vulgari  Lingu&  celebranaft,  &c.  His 
works  were  first  ^dlectiTely  published  at 
Cologne,  in  1584. 

HOSKINS,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  1566  at  Mownton, 
in  Herefordshire,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  at  Winchester, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  New  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  But 
he  was,  wyn  Wood,  **  so  bitterly  satiri- 
cal," as  to  be  refused  to  complete  hia 
degree  as  regent  master,  and  was  also 
expelled.  He  then  taught  school  at 
llchester,  in  SomerseUhire.  He  next 
entered  himself  at  a  student  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1614  he  had  a  teat  in  parliament,  where 
tome  rash  speeches  occasioned  hit  being 
impritoned  for  a  year.  He  wat  after- 
wardt  elected  Lent-reader  of  the  Middle 
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Temple,  and,  four  years  after,  was  made 
a  serjeant-at-law,  a  justice  itinerant  for 
Wales,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Marches.  He  died  in  1638.  He  was 
much  admired  for  his  skill  in  Latin  and 
English  poetry,  and  was  intimate  with 
Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  Dr.  Donne,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose 
History  he  revised  before  it  was  sent  to 
press,  and  others,  particularly  Ben  Jonson, 
who  used  to  say,  '*  *Twas  he  that  polished 
me ;  I  do  acknowledge  it"  Wooa  speaks 
of  him  as  the  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon, 
left  in  MS.  and  imperfect;  of  several 
epigrams  and  epitaphs,  in  Latin  and 
English,  interspersed  in  various  collec- 
tions ;  the  Art  of  Memory ;  and  of  some 
law  treatises,  in  MS. 

HOSPINIAN,  (Rodolphus,)  a  learned 
Swiss  Protestant  controversialist,  was 
bom  at  Altorf,  near  Zurich,  (where  his 
&ther  was  minbter,)  in  1547,  and  edu- 
cated at  Zurich,  Marbure,  and  Heidel- 
berg. He  wat  received  into  the  mi- 
nistry in  1568;  the  year  following  he 
obtained  the  fieedom  of  the  city ;  and  he 
wat  made  provisor  of  ihe  abbey  school  in 
1571.  In  1576  he  was  appointed  pro- 
visor of  the  Caroline  school^  and  minister 
of  a  church  near  Zurich.  He  now  under- 
took his  great  work — A  History  of  the 
Errors  of  Popery.  He  considered  that 
the  Papists,  when  defeated  in  argument 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  con- 
stantly nad  recourse  to  tradition ;  and 
were  ror  ever  boasting  of  the  antiqui^  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  aflfect- 
inff  to  despise  that  of  the  Protestants  for 
being  moaem.  He  therefore  sedulously 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  searching  into  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrines 
and  ceremonies,  and  tracing  the  gradual 
corruptions  of  Christianity  from  the 
apottoUc  a^e.  This  grand  design  he  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  complete  ;  but  he 
published  considerable  parts  of  it,  in 
separate  volumes,  by  which  he  acquired 
a  very  high  degree  of  reputation  among 
bis  contemporaries,  and  is  entitied  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ablest  champions  of 
Protestantism.  In  1588,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  two 
volumes  of  this  work,  great  expectations 
were  entertained  of  what  were  yet  to  be 
published,  he  was  released  from  his 
service  in  the  schools,  and  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  the  Caroline  cnurch.  Six 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  mi- 
nister of  the  Abbey  church.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  a 
cataract ;  notwithstanding  which  he  con- 
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turned  to  preach  as  usual,  and  was  hap* 
pily  couched  in  1613.  In  1623  his 
fiiculties  hecame  impaired,  and  in  that 
state  he  continued  till  hb  death,  in  1626, 
So  high  was  the  idea  which  the  Protestant 
world  was  led  by  his  writings  to  enters 
tain  of  his  learning  and  abilities^  that 
he  was  considered  to  be  the  most  proper 
person  to  undertake  the  refutation  of 
Baronius's  Annals,  which  he  was  strongly 
oiged  to  do  from  all  quarters.  He 
wrote,  De  Templis :  hoc  est,  de  Origine, 
Progressu,  Usn,  et  Abusu  Templorum, 
ae  omnino  Rerum  omnium  ad  Templa 
pertinentium,  1587,  fol. ;  De  Monachis : 
sen  de  Origine  et  Ph>gressu  Monachatus 
et  Ordinum  Monasticorum,  1588,  fol.; 
De  Festis  Judseorum,  et  Ethnicorum: 
hoc  est,  de  Origine,  Progressu,  Cere- 
moniis,  et  Ritibus  Festorum  Dierum 
Judseorum,  Grsecorum,  Romanorum, 
Turcarum,.  et  Indianorum,  1592,  fol.; 
FestaCbristianonun,&c.  1593,  foL;  His- 
toria  Sacramentaria :  hoc  est,  Libri 
quin^  de  Cosnm  Dominicse  prim&  In- 
stitutione,  ejusque  vero  Usu  et  Abusu,  in 
PrimsBvA^ficclesiA;  necnon  de  Ori^e, 
Ph)gressu|  Ceremoniis,  et  Ritibus  Missae, 
Transubstantiationis,  et  alionim  pene  in- 
finitorum  Errorum,  quihus  CoensB  prima 
Institutio  horribiliter  in  Papatu  poUuta  et 
profanata  est,  1598,  fol. ;  Pars  altera :  de 
Origine  et  Progressu  ControversisB  S»- 
cramentariae  de  Coen&  Domini  inter 
Lutheranos,  Ubiquistas,  et  Orthodozas, 
quos  Zuinglianos  sen  Calvinistas  Tocant, 
exortse  ah  anno  1517  usque  ad  1602 
deducta,  1602,  fol.  These  are  all  of 
them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which  he 
enlarged  in  succeeding  editions,  and 
added  confutations  of  the  arguments  of 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Gretser.  What 
he  published  on  the  Eucharut,  and 
another  work,  entitled,  Concordia  Discors, 
&c.  printed  in  1607,  greatly  exasperated 
the  Lutherans.  He  lastly  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Jesuits,  and  published 
Historia  Jesuitica :  hoc  est,  de  Origine, 
Regulis,  Constitutionibus,  PHvilegiis,  In- 
crementis,  Progressu,  et  Propagatione 
Ordinis  Jesuitarum.  Item,  ae  eorum 
Dolis,  Fraudibus,  Imposturis,  Nefariis 
fecinoribuf,  cruentis  Consiliis,  falsi  quo- 
que,  SeditiosA,  et  sanguinolentft  Doc- 
trinA,  1619,  fol. 

HOSPITAL,  or  HOPITAL,  (Michael 
de  r,)  chancellor  of  France,  was  bom  in 
1505,  near  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne. 
HiB  father  was  physician  to  the  constable 
Bourbon,  and  afterwards  chief  manager 
of  his  af&irs.  Michael  studied  the  hiw 
at  Toulouse,  and  at  Padua,  where  he 
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spent  six  years.  He  then  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  made  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the    Rota,   which   post   he 

Suitted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal 
e  Grammont,  the   French  ambassador 
at  the  papal  court,  to  practise  at  the  bar 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     He  passed 
through  the  offices  of  counsellor  of  the 
parliament,  ambassador  from  the  kinff  to 
the  council  of  Trent  when  transferred  to 
Bologna,  president  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts,  master  of  requests,  counsellor  in 
the  great  council,    and    chancellor    to 
Margaret  duchess  of   Savo)^,  sister    of 
Henry  II.;    continually  rising  in    the 
public  esteem  for  bis  abilities  and  inte- 
grity.    In  1560,  on  the  death  of  Olivier, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dimity  of  chan- 
cellor of  France,  through  the  influence  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  Rowing  power  of  the 
Guises.      L' Hospital  showed  himself  a 
true  patriot,  who  preferred  the  interest  of 
the  crown  and  kmgdom  to  that  of  any 
£u:tion,   and  entertained  sentiments   of 
moderation  amidst  the  violence  of  con- 
tending parties.    He  found  it  necessary, 
however,  to  give  wav  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times;    and  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Huguenot  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  by  the  cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  to  consent  to  the  severe  edict 
De  Romorantin,  which  gave  to  the  bishops 
cogitixance  of  matters  of  heresy  within 
their  respective  dioceses.    Yet  he  never 
ceased  to  speak  in  &vour  of  toleration ; 
and  he  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
edict  of  January,  1562,  which  allowed 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  Protestants. 
His  harangues  on  tnis  occasion  rendered 
him  much  suspected  by  the   Catholics, 
and  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  all 
his  firmness  and  dexterity  were  necessary 
to  support  the  measure.    Soon  after,  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  by  the  attendants  of 
the  duke  of  Guise  became  the  signal  of 
fresh  persecutions,  followed  by  civil  war. 
Afler  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  in 
1563,  L'Hospital  prevailed  upon  CaUia- 
rine  to  grant  the  edict "  of  peace,"  b^ 
which,  among  other  conditions,  all  pri- 
soners on  both  sides  were  released,  and 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  the  exercise 
of   their    religion    within    the    towns 
which  they  had  occupied  during  the  war. 
In   1566     he    assembled    the    deputies 
from  the  various  parliaments  ana  the 
chief  nobles  at  Moulins,  where  an  excel- 
lent ordinance  was  issued  for  the  reform 
of  justice*    Soon  after  the  civil  war  broke 
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ont  again,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  L'Hos- 
pital,  who  endeavoured,  diuing  every 
cessation  from  actual  fighting,  to  restore 
peace  hetween  the  two  parties.  He  thus 
Decame  obnoxious  to  the  Guises,  who 
desired  nothing  less  than  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  At  length  a  bull 
came  from  Rome  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy ;  and  the  court  having  resolved  to 
exterminate  the  reformed  religion  by 
Tidence,  L'Hospital  found  Himself  looked 
upon  with  so  much  suspicion  and  dislike, 
fhat  he  anticipated  his  dismission  by  a 
Toluntary  retreat.  In  1668,  having  re- 
thred  to  nis  countrjr  seat»  at  Vignay,  near 
Estampes,  he  received  an  order  to  resign 
the  seals,  with  which  he  readilv  complied, 
M3ring,  that  **the  affairs  of  the  world 
were  become  too  corrupt  for  him  any 
longer  to  take  part  in  them."  The 
pleasures  of  the  country,  books,  the  con- 
Tersation  of  a  few  friends,  and  the  com- 
position of  Latin  poetry,  which  was  hit 
nvourite  amusement,  caused  his  time  to 
pass  ameably,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  he  nad  never  been  so  happy  as  now 
that  he  was  freed  from  cares  of  state. 
This  felicity  was  cruelly  interrupted  by 
the  detestable  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  in  1572.  His  friends,  upon 
this  even^  fearing  lest  he  might  be  made 
one  of  its  victims,  desired  him  to  take 
care  of  himself.  '*By  no  means!"  he 
replied;  <*it  will  be  as  it  pleases  God, 
when  my  time  is  come."  On  the  next 
day  his  servants  told  him  that  a  troop  of 
horse  were  approaching  the  house,  and 
asked  if  the  gates  should  be  shut  and  de- 
fended with  fire-arms.  "  No,"  said  he ; 
**  but  if  the  wicket  is  not  wide  enough, 
■et  open  the  great  gates."  The  men 
were,  indeed,  coming  to  massacre  him, 
but  were  overtaken  by  a  message  from 
the  king,  announdng  that  L'Hospital 
was  not  among  the  proscribed.  He  was 
further  told,  that  the  authors  of  the  deed 
pardoned  him  his  constant  opposition  to 
their  plans.  '*I  did  not  know,"  he 
coldly  observed,  *<that  I  had  merited 
either  death  or  pardon."  He  survived 
this  shock  a  short  time,  djrin^  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1573,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
His  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law,  made 
open  profession  of  Calvinism.  The 
writinnof  L'Hospital  are,  Latin  Poems, 
several  times  printed,  the  last  edition 
heme  of  Amstenlam,  8vo,  1732;  these  art 
chiefly  of  a  grave  and  masculine  cast,  easy 
and  energetic,  but  diffuse;  Harangues 
before  the  States  of  Orleans ;  Memoirs, 
containing  Treaties  of  Peace,  Appanages, 
Marriages,  Itecognitions,  and  other  Pub- 
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lie  Papers;  a  Discourse  in  favour  of 
Peace ;  his  Testament  He  has  de- 
scribed in  one  of  his  poems  his  habits  of 
life  while  he  was  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  He  rose  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  in  the  autumnal,  winter,  and 
spring  sessions,  was  often  in  the  court  of 
justice  before  day-break,  and  reluctantly 
rose  f^om  his  seat,  when  the  beadle,  at 
ten  o'clock  (the  hour  of  dinner)  an- 
nounced the  breaking  up  of  the  court 
He  says,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  listen 
to  all  with  patience,  to  interrupt  no  one, 
to  express  nimself  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  oppose  unnecessary  delays. 
He  mentions,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
the  joy  which  he  felt  when  the  vacations 
allowed  him  to  quit  Paris,  and  breathe  ia 
the  country.  The  cares  of  magistracy 
he  then  banished  wholly  from  his 
tiioughts,  and  endeavoured,  by  harmless 
rela»ition,  to  enable  himscJf,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  discharge  of  his  Unctions,  to 
resume  them  with  fresh  vigour.  "  But," 
sa3rs  he,  <*  there  is  nothing  frivolous  in 
my  amusements;  sometimes  Xenophon  is 
the  companion  of  my  walks ;  sometimes 
the  divine  Plato  regales  me  with  the  dis- 
courses of  Socrates.  History  and  poetiy 
have  their  turns ;  but  my  chief  delight  is 
in  the  Sacred  writings:  what  comfort, 
what  holy  calm,  does  Sie  meditation  upon 
them  confer!"  '* L'Hospital,"  says 
Brantome,  '*  was  the  greatest,  worthiest, 
and  most  learned  chancellor,  that  was 
ever  known  in  France.  His  large  white 
beard,  pale  countenance,  austere  manner, 
made  all  who  saw  him  Uiink  ihey  beheld 
a  true  portrait  of  St.  Jerome,  and  he  was 
called  9t  Jerome  by  the  courtiers.  AU 
orders  of  men  feared  him,  particularly 
the  members  of  -the  courts  of  justice ; 
and  when  he  examined  them  on  their 
lives,  their  discharge  of  their  duties,  their 
capacities,  or  their  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly when  he  examined  candidates 
for  offices,  and  found  them  deficient,  he 
made  them  feel  it  He  was  profoundly 
versed  in  polite  learning,  very  eloquent 
and  an  excellent  poet  His  severity  was 
never  ill-natured;  he  made  due  ulow- 
ance  for  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature;  was  always  equal,  and  alwa3r8 
firm.  After  his  death  his  very  enemies 
acknowledged  that  he  was  the  greatest 
magistrate  whom  France  had  known,  and 
that  they  did  not  expect  to  see  such 
another." 

HOSPITAL,  or  HOPITAL,  (William 
Francis  Anthony  de  V)  marquis  de  Sainte 
Mesme  and  Count  d'Entrement,  a  cele- 
brated French  mathematician^  was  a  de- 
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scendant  of  the  same  family  with  the  pre* 
cedine,  but  by  another  branch,  and  bora  at 
Paris  in  1 66 1 .  His  genius  for  mathematical 
pursuits  discovered  itself  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod; for  being  present  one  day  at  the  duke 
de  Rohan's,  where  M.  Arnaiud  and  some 
other  able  geometricians  were  speaking  of 
a  problem  of  Pascal,  relative  to  the  cycloid, 
which  appeared  to  them  very  difficult,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  he  believed  he  could 
solve  it  They  were  surprised  at  such 
presumption  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  for  he 
was  then  no  more ;  however,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  sent  them  the  solution.  As 
was  the  custom  with  most  of  the  young 
French  nobility,  he  entered  early  into  the 
army ;  but  he  quitted  the  military  pro- 
fession, in  consequence  of  his  being  ex- 
tremely short-sighted.  In  1691  he  re- 
ceived instruction  from  John  Beraoulli  in 
the  differential  and  intejnal  calculus ;  and 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  first  mathe- 
maticians in  Europe.  When  he  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  solution  of  problems, 
drawn  from  the  deepest  geometry,  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  mathematical 
world  by  John  Beraoulli,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  Leipsic  In  1693  he  was  received 
an  honoraiy  member  off'the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris ;  and  Scorn  that  time,  for 
several  years,  both  the  jouraals  of  France 
and  those  of  foreign  countries  were  en- 
riched by  his  solutions  of  difficult  pro- 
blems. He* was  the  first  who  wrote  in 
France  on  the  subject  of  Newton's  Ana^ 
lysis,  in  his  work  entitled,  L' Analyse  des 
Infinimens  Petits,  1696.  He  next  wrote, 
Les  Sections  Coniques,  les  Lieux  G6ome- 
triques,  la  Construction  des  Equations,  et 
une  Th^rie  des  Courbes  M^chaniques. 
A  little  before  this  work  was  completely 
prepared  for  the  press,  the  author  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off 
in  1704,  when  he  was  only  forty-three 
years  of  age.  In  1 707  his  last-mentioned 
work  was  published  in  4to,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  regarded  asihe  best  treatise  on 
the  subject. 

HOSTE,  (Paul,)  a  French  Jesuit,  bora 
in  1652,  at  Pont-de-Vesle.  He  acquired 
great  skill  in  the  mathematics;  accom- 
panied the  mar^chals  d'Estr^es  and  de 
fourville,  and  the  due  de  Mortemart, 
during  twelve  years,  in  all  their  naval 
expeoitions;  and  was  appointed  king's 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Toulon,  where 
he  died  in  1700,  leaving.  Recueil  des 
Trait^s  de  Math^matiques  les  plus  neces- 
saires  k  un  Officier,  3  vols,  12mo ;  L'Art 
des  Armies  N  a  vales,  ouTrait<§  des  Evolu- 
tions Navalesy  Lyons,  1697,  and  more 
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completely  in  1727,  fol.  This  work  ia 
not  less  historical  than  scientific,  and  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  most  considerable 
naval  events  of  the  fifty  preceding  years. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Sbipa 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

HOSTE,  or  L'HOSTE,  (John.)  an  able 
mathematician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Nancy.  He  was  professor  of 
civil  and  canon  law  in  the  university  of 
Pont-k-Mousson ;  and  afterwards  occu- 

Sied  the  mathematical  chair.  Henry, 
uke  of  Lorraine  appointed  him  to  the 
posts  of  intendant  of  fortifications,  prin- 
cipal engineer,  and  counsellor  of  war. 
L  Hoste  fortified  Nancy,  and  published 
numerous  valuable  mathematical  treatises* 
He  died  in  1631.  He  wrote,  Le  Som- 
maire  et  TUsage  de  la  Sph^  Artificielle ; 
La  Pratique  de  G^metrie;  Description 
et  Usage  des  principaux  Instramens  de 
(j^m^trie ;  Du  Cadran  et  QuarrI ;  Rayon 
Astronomique ;  Baton  de  Jacob;  Inter- 
pretation au  grand  Art  de  Raymond 
Lulle,  &c. 

HOSTUS,  (Matthew,)  a  German  anti- 
quary, bora  in  1509.  He  waa  author 
of  treatises  De  Numeradone  Emendat&y 
Graecis  et  Latin.  Usitat&,— de  Re  Nu- 
merarift,  Gr.  Rom.  Hebr.  &c. — Monoma- 
chia  Davidis  et  Golise;  De  Multiplici 
Assis  Usu ;  De  Sex  Hydriarum  Capacitate ; 
Inquisitio  in  Fabricationem  ArcsB  Nose. 
He  died  in  1587. 

HOTMAN,  (Francis,)  Lat.  Hoto- 
montfi,  a  learaed  jurist,  bora  at  Paris  in 
1524,  of  a  family  orieinally  from  Silesia. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  ne  was  sent  to  study 
the  law  at  Orleans,  where  his  progresa 
was  so  rapid,  that  within  three  years  he 
received  his  doctor's  degree.  lus  father 
recalled  him  to  practise  at  the  bar ;  but 
he  was  soon  disgusted  witli  the  chicanery 
of  the  courts,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  polite  lite- 
rature. By  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  he  displeased  his  father ; 
and,  finding  it  unsafe  to  continue  at  Paris, 
he  went  in  1547  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to 
Geneva,  where  he  resided  for  some  time 
with  Calvin.  He  then  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  belles-lettres  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
refugee.  While  occupying  the  chair  of 
jurisprudence  at  Strasburg,  he  declined 
invitations  firom  several  sovereigns  to 
settle  in  their  dominions.  But  he  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  took  two  journeys  into 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
succours  from  the  Protestant  princes.  On 
his  retura  he  removed  to  Valence,  where 
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his  law-lectures  revived  the  credit  of  the 
anivenity.  Three  years  afterwards,  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Henry  II.,  engaged  him 
to  accept  the  professorship  at  fiourges, 
which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  to  par- 
take in  the  counsels  of  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party  at  Orleans.  He  then 
retired  for  a  time  to  Sancerre,  where  he 
composed  an  excellent  work,  De  Con- 
•olatione.  He  returned  to  Bourges,  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's  day,  in  1572.  He  fled 
to  Geneva,  where,  in  1573,  the  chair  of 
law  was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he 
retained  till  1578.  He  also  occupied  him- 
self in  writing  several  works  in  favour  of 
his  party.  One  of  these,  entitled,  Franco- 
Gallia,  sive  Tractatus  Isagogicus  de  Regi- 
mine  Regum  Gallis,  et  de  Jure  Succes- 
•ionis,  was  his  favourite  performance,  but 
it  gave  great  offence  to  the  nation  in 

feneral,  and  even  to  several  Protestants, 
t  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
lord  Molesworth.  The  points  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  in  it  are,  that  the  crown 
of  France  is  not  hereditary,  but  elective, 
and  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
dewme  and  create  kings.  After  a  re- 
■idence  of  tome  years  at  Geneva,  he 
taught  law  at  Basle.  The  pli^e  obliging 
him  to  quit  this  place,  he  retired  to  Mon- 
beillard,  whence  he  returned  to  Geneva. 
The  war  which  broke  out  between  that 
republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  drove 
him  again  to  Basle,  where  he  closed  a 
life  fuO  of  changes  and  disouietude  in 
1590.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively by  James  Lect,  3  vols,  foL, 
Geneva,  1599. 

HOTTINGER,  (John  Henry,)  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Swiss  Protestant 
divines  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Zurich,  in  1620.  In  1638  he 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  during 
two  months  under  Frederick  Spanheim, 
and  then  went  to  France.  Afterwards 
he  visited  Flanders  and  Holland,  and 
settled  at  the  university  of  Groningen, 
where  he  attended  the  theological  lectures 
of  Gomar  and  Alting,  and  studied  Arabic 
under  Matthias  Pasor.  In  about  a  year 
he  removed  to  Levden,  where  he  became 
assutant  to  Golius,  the  distin^shed 
Orientalist  Under  his  instrucuon,  to- 
gether with  the  assistance  of  a  Turk  then 
at  Leyden,  Hottinger  improved  greatly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic.  Aftor 
visiting  England  he  returned  to  Zurich 
in  1642,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  nominated  to  the  pro- 
fetsonhipt  of  catechetical  divinity,  and 
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of  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1653  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
ordinary,  and  also  professor  extraordinary 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  controversial  theology;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  canons.  In  1655,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  elector  palatine,  who  was 
desirous  of  restoring  the  fame  of  the 
universi^of  Heidell^rg,  he  went  thither, 
visiting  Basle  on  his  way,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.  Besides  the  profes- 
sorship of  divinitv  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  was  a{>pointed  principal  of  the  Colle- 
gium Sapientiffi,  at  Heidelberg,  and  was 
raised  to  the  dignitv  of  ecclesiastical 
counsellor.  In  the  following;  year  he  was 
created  rector  of  the  university.  In  1 658 
he  accompanied  the  elector  to  the  diet  of 
Frankfort;  and  in  that  city  he  had  a 
conference  with  the  learned  Job  Ludolf, 
the  Ethiopian  historian  and  lexico^apher. 
In  1661  be  was  recalled  to  Zurich,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  commis- 
sionen,  who  were  to  revise  the  German 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1664,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  a  civil  war  in  Switzer- 
land, he  was  sent  into  Holland,  on  state 
afiairs.  In  1667  he  was  invited  to  fill 
the  theological  chair  in  the  university  of 
Leyden ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  for 
his  journey  to  Holland  he  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  tlie  river  which  runs 
through  Zurich,  in  consequence  of  the 
oversetting  of  a  boat,  in  which  he  was 
proceeding,  with  his  wife  and  Uiree  of  hi# 
children,  to  an  estate  which  he  had  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  that 
city.  I1iis  event  took  place  on  the  5  th 
June,  1667,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  Besides  his 
Ezercitationes  Anti  -  Moriniane,  &c., 
1644,  4to,  intended  to  combat  father 
Morin's  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  which  Bayle  notices  as  the  author's 
first  production,  observing,  af^er  father 
Simon,  that  we  may  call  it  his  master- 
piece, Hottinger  wrote.  Thesaurus  Philo- 
logicus,  seu  Clavis  Scriptures,  1649,  4tOj 
in  the  second  edition  of  which  the  Sa- 
maritan, Arabic,  and  Syriac,  are  all  given 
in  their  proper  characters;  Historia 
Orientalis,  ex  variis  Orientalium  Monu- 
mentis  collecta,  &c.,  1651,  4 to;  Promp- 
tuarium,  sive  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  ex- 
hibens  Catalogum  sive  Centurias  ali<)uot 
tamAuctorum,quamLibrorum  Hebraico- 
rum,  Syriacorum,  Arabicorum,  et  iEgypti- 
acorum ;  addita  Mantissa  Bibliothecarum 
aliquot  Europtearum,  1658,  4  to,  (Baillet 
finos  fault  with  this  on  account  of  its  nu- 
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merous  inaccuracies) ;  and  Etymolofficon 
Orientale,8iveLexicon  HarmonicumHep- 
taglotton,  1661,  4to.  A  catalogue  of  hia 
other  workf  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Tigmina,  or  the  Latin  Life  of 
Hettinger,  published  by  Heidegger,  at 
Zurich,  1667,  and  digested  into  regular 
order. — His  son,  John  Jambs,  born  at 
Zurich  in  1652,  was  also  a  learned  divine, 
and  succeeded  Heidegger  in  the  dirinity 
chair  at  Zurich.  He  £ed  in  1735,  leav- 
ing a  great  number  of  works,  chieflv 
Theological  Dissertations,  together  with 
an  Ecclesiastical  Historyof  Switaerland. 

HOTZE,  (John  Conrad  yoo,)  an  Aus- 
trian general,  bom  in  Zurich  about  1740. 
He  served  with  great  credit  under  Wurm- 
ser  at  the  taking  of  the  Weissemburg 
lines,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
batdes  of  Neumarck,  and  of  Wurtsbmg, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  knight  of  tSe 
order  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  commanded 
in  1799  the  left  wing  of  the  archduke 
Charles's  army,  and  was  killed  near 
Zurich  on  the  25th  of  September  in  the 
tame  year. 

HOUBIGANT,  (Charles  Francis,)  a 
learned  French  priest,  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  Biblical  criticism,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1686,  and  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege des  Qnatre-Nations,  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  at  JuiUy.  In  1704  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
afterwards  studied  philosophy  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  rhetoric  at  Soissons.  In  1723 
be  removed  to  Paris ;  and  excessive  ap- 
plication to  study  having  brouffht  on 
illness,  which  terminated  in  total  dea^ 
ness,  he  applied  with  the  ffveater  earnest- 
ness to  his  books,  in  which  he  found 
constant  consolation  under  his  infirmity. 
In  1753  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  entitled,  Biblia  Hebraica, 
cum  Notis  criticis,  et  Versione  Latin&  ad 
Notas  criticas  fact&;  accedunt  libri 
Grseci,  qui  Deutero-Canonici  vocantur, 
Authore,  &c,  in  4  vols,  foL  In  this 
work  the  author  has  followed  the  rules 
of  just  and  sound  criticism,  while  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
and  he  has  accompanied  each  book  of  the 
Scriptures  with  a  learned  preface,  and 
valuable  notes.  His  Latin  version  is  also 
given  acordinff  to  the  corrected  text 
Benedict  XIv.  was  so  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  the  work,  that  he  honoured  the 
author  with  a  brief  of  approbation,  and 
two  large  gold  medals;  and  the  clergy 
of  France,  soon  after  its  appearance, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  set- 
tled a  pension  on  the  author.  In  his 
latter  days  his  brain  was  in  some  degree 
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affected,  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
which  he  received  by  an  accidental  falfi 
but  in  his  temporary  unquiet  parox3r8ma 
the  sight  of  a  book,  that  well-known  oob« 
soler  of  all  his  cares,  would  restore  him 
to  peace,  and  almost  to  rationality.  He 
died  on  the  31st  October,  1783,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-eight  Besides 
bis  grand  work,  he  published,  A  Latin 
Translation  of  the  Psalter^  from  the 
Hebrew;  a  Latin  Translation  of  the 
whole  Old  Teetament;  Hebrew  RooU; 
An  Examination  of  the  Pkalter  of  the 
Capuchins;  a  French  translation  of  an 
English  book,  by  Forbes,  entitled. 
Thoughts  on  Natural  Religion;  and 
a  French  translation  of  Sherlock's  Ser- 
mons, and  of  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists.  Hedbigant  was 
a  warm  advocate  for  reading  the  Hebrew 
without  points,  according  to  the  sjTstem 
of  Masdef. 

HOUBRAKEN,  (Arnold),  a  painter, 
bom  at  Dort  in  1660.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  William  van  Drillenbourg,  and  o£ 
Samnd  van  Hoogstraetcu.  He  is  known 
to  ^e  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a 
work  in  Dutch,  entitled, TheGreat Theatre 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters,  in  3 
vols,  foL,  with  their  portraits.  He  came 
over  to  England,  to  make  drawings 
from  the  pictures  of  Vandyck,  which 
were  afterwards  engraved  by  Peter  van 
Gunst    He  died  at  Amsterdfasn  in  1719. 

HOUBRAKEN,  (Jacob,)  an  eminent 
engraver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Dort  in  1698,  and  was  probably  initiated 
in  paintinff  by  hia  father ;  and  Mr.  Strutt 
supposes  wat  he  studied  the  portraits  of 
Edelink,  especially  that  of  Le  Brun, 
which  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  engrav*^ 
ings  of  Girard  Audran,  firom  his  battles 
ci  Alexander.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
meridian  of  life  before  he  engsged  in  that 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known.  The 
two  Knaptons,  booksellers,  of  London, 
encouraged  by  the  success  <^  Rapin's 
History  of  England,  emploved  Vertue 
and  Houbraken,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  to 
engrave  a  series  of  portraits  of  eminent 
Englishmen,  and  the  publication  began 
in  numbers,  in  1744.  The  first  volume^ 
entitled.  Collection  of  Illustrious  Persons, 
was  completed  in  1747,  and  the  second 
in  1752.  It  was  accompanied  with  short 
lives  of  the  personages,  written  by  Dr. 
Birch.  The  Sacrifice  of  Manoah,  from 
Rembrandt,  for  the  collection  of  prints 
from  the  pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
is  the  only  attempt  he  made  in  historical 
engraving.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1780. 
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HOUCHARD,  (John  Nicholas,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Forbach,  in 
1740.  He  raised  himself  ta  the  highest . 
ranks  of  the  army,  and,  after  serving  un- 
der Custines  with  credit,  he  accused  him 
of  losing  Mayence  bv  his  misconduct 
The  accusation  was  believed,  Custines 
was  dismced,  and  Houchard,  placed  at 
the  head  of  tlie  army,  displayed  bis  abi* 
lities  in  the  victories  of  lAmkirk,  Hond- 
schoote,  Furnes,  Menin,  &e.  His  services, 
however,  did  not  protect  him,  as  he  was 
treated  by  Hoche  as  he  had  himself 
treated  Custines,  and,  being  arrested  at 
Lisle  on  a  charge  of  treason,  he  was 
hurried  to  Paris,  and  guillotined,  17th 
November,  1793. 

HOUDAR.  See  MoTTB,  (de  la.) 
HOUDRY,  (Vincent,)  a  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Tours  in  1631.  He  taught  ethics, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  and  devoted 
himself  afterwards  to  jpreaching  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  died  1729.  His 
works  are  in  Biblioth^ne  des  Pr^dica- 
teurs,  Lyons,  1733,  22  vob,  4to;  Mo- 
rale, 8  vols,  the  Supplement  2  vols; 
Trait6  de  la  Manidre  dlmiter  les  bona 
Pr^dicateurs,  12mo;  Ara  Typographica, 


HOUEL,  (J.  P.  L.  L.,)  a  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1735.  He 
at  first  studied  architecture  at  his  native 
place,  and  then  painting  under  Descamps ; 
but  his  taste  leading  him  to  the  art  o£ 
engraving,  he  went  to  Paris^  where  he 

£aced  himself  under  the  instroction  of 
e  Mire ;  he,  however,  again  studied  {Munt- 
ing  under  Casanova,  and  then  visited 
Italy,  Sicily,  Maha,  and  the  islands  of 
Lipari,  of  which  placea  he  published  a 
description  after  his  return,  in  4  vols,  foL 
1782—1788,  with  encravinM*  He  also 
published,  Histoire  NaturdM  des  deux 
Elephants,  mAle  et  femeUe,  du  Museum 
de  Parts,  4to.     He  died  in  1813. 

HOUGH,  (John,)  bishop  of  Worcester, 
is  celebrated  for  his  opposition,  when  pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  to 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II. 
He  was  bora  in  Middlesex  in  1651,  and, 
after  receiving  his  earlier  education  at 
Birmingham,  entered  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege in  1669,  where  he  became  fellow. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  popish  plot,  he 
was  unjustly  suspected,  and  his  papers 
were  examined ;  but  he  did  not  lose  his 
popularity,  and  he  attended  his  patr<m, 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  Ireland,  and  at 
his  return  in  1685,  he  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Worcester.  In  1687  ha  was  elected 
president  of  his  college  by  the  fellows^ 
who  thus  rejected  the  arbitiaiy  mandar 
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mus  of  James  in  favour  of  Anthony 
Farmer;  but  Hough  was  soon  after  expelled 
b^  the  king's  commissioners,  and  Parker, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  was  placed  in  his  room. 
During  this  straggle  with  the  court  and 
with  a  popish  party.  Hough  behaved  with 
^reat  spirit,  but  with  becoming  modera- 
tion and  dignity ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
William  prince  of  Orange,  the  college 
was  restored  to  its  rights,  and  the  presi- 
dent to  his  office.  In  1690,  William  III. 
nominated  this  faithful  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  in 
1699  he  was  translated  to  Lichfield.  On 
Tenison's  death  he  through  modesty  de- 
clined the  primacv,  but  two  years  after, 
1717,  he  accepted  the  see  of  Worcester, 
where  he  continued  upwards  of  tweuty- 
aix  years.  He  died  in  1743,  in  his  ninety- 
third  year,  and  in  the  fifty-third  of  lus 
episcopate. 

HOULIERES.    See  Des  Houlisxes. 

HOUSSAYE.    SeeAMELOT. 

HOUSTON,  (William,)  a  ph:^sician 
and  botanist  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
under  Boerhaave  at  Leaden,  where  he 
was  assisted  by  Van  Swieten  in  making 
some  curious  experiments  on  brutes,  which 
were  published  in  The  Philosophical 
Transactions,  voL  xxxix.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  died  in  1733  in 
the  West  Indies.  His  MS.  catalogue  of 
plants  was  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
HI  1781. 

HOUTEVILLE,  (Claude  Francis,) 
bom  at  Paris  in  1688,  was  a  member  of 
tiie  coneregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
afterwards  secretary  to  cardinal  Dubois, 
at  that  time  all-powerful  at  the  court  of 
the  regent  He  was  appointed  in  1742 
perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, but  died  the  same  year.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1722,  La  V^ti  de  la  Religion 
Chr^tienne  prouv^e  par  les  Faits ;  the  best 
ediUon  is  that  of  Paris,  1741,  3  vols,  4to^ 
This  book  had  an  astonishing  success  on 
its  first  appearance;  but  it  sunk  after- 
wards into  a  state  of  discredit  no  less 
astonishing.  He  wrote  Eloges  of  Bossuet 
and  Mar6chal  de  ViUars. 

HOVEDEN,  (Rpeer  de),  an  English 
hist(Hria»,  who  flouriMcd  in  the  reisn  of 
Henry  II.  He  was  born  at  York,  and,  en- 
tering into  the  Church, was  for  some  time  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  was 
also  a  lawyer ;  and  is  said  to  have  served 
the  king  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and 
also  in  other  conndentia]  offices.  After 
Henry's  death  he  applied  himself  to  the 
compiliUion  of  RngliA  hutory,  and  wrote 
AnnabinLatiny  commencing  from  731ytha 
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Seriod  at  vrhich  Bede  left  ofT,  and  coining 
own  to  the  third  year  of  Kins  John, 
1202.  He  it  reckoned  by  Leland  to 
have  surpaned  all  the  writers  of  his  class 
who  preceded  him,  and  he  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Selden,  Savile,  and  Nicolson. 
Such  was  his  authority,  that  Edward  I. 
caused  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all 
the  libraries  ftnr  copies  of  Hoveden's  An- 
nals, in  order  to  ascertain  the  homage 
due  from  the  crown  of  Scotland.  This 
work  was  published  by  Sir  Henrv  Savile, 
in  the  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  fof.  Lond. 
1595 ;  and  again  at  Frankfort,  1601. 

HOW,  (Wuliam,)  a  botanist,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1619,  and  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  at  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  With  many 
other  scholars  of  that  time,  he  entered 
iuto  the  royal  arm^,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  a  troop  of  horse. 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  affiurs  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  physic,  and 
practised  in  London.  He  died  in  1656. 
He  published,  Phytologia  Britannica, 
natales  ezhibens  indigenarum  Stirpium 
sponte  emergentium,  London,  1650, 
12mo. 

HOWARD,  (Thomas,)  earl  of  Surrey, 
and  third  duke  of  NorR>lk,  an  eminent 
naval  and  military  commander,  was  bom 
in  1473,  and  brought  up  to  arms.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
was  created  a  kn^ht  of  the  Garter.  When 
his  brother,  Sir  Edward,  was  killed  in  an 
action  near  Brest,  in  1513,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  in  his  stead,  and  m 
the  capaci^  of  high-admiral  he  cleared 
the  channel  of  French  craisers.  The 
victory  of  Flodden-field,  in  which  the 
king  of  Scotland  was  slain,  was  chiefly 
owine  to  his  valour  and  good  conduct. 
For  this  his  father  was  restored  to  the 
title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  title  of 
earl  of  Surrey  was  conferred  on  himself. 
In  1521  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord^ 
lieutenant,  and  was  very  instramental  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  After  two  years 
he  returned,  and  had  the  command  of  the 
fleet  against  France.  In  1 523  he  was  cre- 
ated lord-treasurer,  and  soon  after  led  the 
king's  forces  against  the  Scots.  By  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1524,  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estetes  as  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Notwithstanding  his  great  services, 
Henry  VIII.  caused  the  duke  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower  (Dec.  1546)  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  his  son  to  be  beheaded 
in  his  presence.  The  death  of  the  king 
saved  the  duke's  life.  He  was,  however, 
detained  prisoner  during  the  whole  of  the 
teign  of  Edward  VI..  but  one  of  the  first 
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acts  of  ^Cary  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne  (1553)  was  to  liberate  him.  He 
was  after  this  Uie  principal  instrument  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  excited  by  Sir 
Thomas  \^att     He  died  in  1554. 

HOWARD,  (Henry,)  earl  of  Surrey, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  by  his  second 
duchess,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edwurd 
Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  bom 
about  1516,  either  at  his  father's  seat  at 
Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  or  in  the  city 
of   Westminster.     When  he  was  very 
young  he  was  companion,  at   Windsor 
Castle,  with    Henry  Fitzroy,    duke   of 
Richmond,  natural  son  to  Henry  VIII., 
whom    he    afterwards    accompanied   to 
Wolsey's  new  collie,  called   Cardinal 
college,  now  Chiist  Church,  Oxford.     In 
1532  he  was  at  Paris  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  upon  whose  death,  in  July 
1536,  he  travelled  into  Germany,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  the  emperor's 
court,  and  thence  went  to  Florence,  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  "  the  fair  Genddine," 
the  great  object  of  his  poetical  addresses. 
On  the  Ist  of  May,  1540,  he  distinguished 
hunself  at  a  tournament  at  Westminster ; 
and  in  1542  he  served  in  the  army  under 
his  father  in  Scotland.     In  February  or 
March  following   he    was    confined  to 
Windsor  Castle  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent, 
contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation  of 
the  9th  of  February,  1542.     In  1544^ 
upon  the    expedition  to   Boulc^e,  he 
was  appointed  field-marshal  of  the  Eng- 
lish army;  and  after  taking  that  town, 
beinff  then  knight  of  the  Garter,  he  waa 
in  the  beginning    of   September  1545 
constituted  the   kind's    lieutenant  and 
captain-general  of  aS  his  army  within 
the  town  and  country  of  Boulogne.     In 
consequence  of  some  unsuccessful  en- 
counters with  the  French,  Henr^  removed 
him  from  his  command,  appointing  the 
earl  of  Hertford  to  succeed  him.    The 
earl  of  Surrey  let  fall  some  expressions  of 
resentment  on  this  occasion,  which  were 
reported  to  the  king,  who  now  began  to 
entertain  Uiose  jealousies  of  the  Howard 
family  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
last  article.    He  further  imagined  that 
the  earl  of  Surrey  aspired  to  a  union 
with  his  daughter  Mary,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  very  presumptuous 
ambition.  Soon  after  his  return,  therefore, 
Surrey  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  to- 

f  ether  with  his  father;  and  charges  were 
rought  against  him,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal peculiar  to  himself  were,  that  hb 
entertained  in  his  family  some  Italians 
suspected  of  being  spies,  and  that  a  ser- 
vant of  his  had  visited  cardinal  Pole. 
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Tlioash  he  defended  himself  with  skill 
and  euMjaence,  the  jury,  as  was  usual  in 
that  arbitrary  reign,  durst  not  oppose  the 
kine*s  pleasure,  and  brought  him  m  guilty 
of  high  treason.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  January  19,  1547,  leaving 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  earl 
of  Surrey  still  lives  in  fame  as  an  English 
poet,  and,  with  his  contemporary  Wyatt, 
has  lately  found  an  able  editor  in  Dr. 
Nott  Though  an  imitator  of  the  Italian 
school,  he  is  free  from  the  metaphysical 
subtlety  of  thought  pursued  by  those 
writers,  and  for  the  most  part  expresses 
himself  with  simplicity,  and  sometimes 
with  true  feeling.  His  versification  is 
generally  correct  and  often  melodious. 
Warton  observes  that,  "  Surrey,  for  just- 
ness of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and 
purity  of  expression,  may  justly  be  pro- 
nounced the  first  English  classical  poet 
He  unquestionably  is  the  first  polite 
writer  of  love-verses  in  our  language." 
Surrey  also  translated  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  the  iBneid,  which  version 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  specimen 
in  the  English  laneuage  of  blanx  verse, 
which  was  at  that  tune  growing  fashion- 
able in  the  Italian  poetry.  It  is  very 
Erobable  that  he  intended  to  have  trans- 
ited the  whole,  and  he  is  much  more 
elegant  and  correct  in  this  than  in  his 
other  translations.  The  fidelity  which 
Warton  attributes  to  the  translations  from 
Virgil,  our  author  has  not  preserved  in 
his  translations  firom  Scripture,  which 
ara  very  firee,  and,  by  frequent  omis- 
sions, and  a  different  arrangement,  made 
to  suit  his  situation  and  feelings  at  the 
time  they  were  written,  which  was  pro- 
bably when  he  was  in  the  Tower.  Surrey's 
poems  wera  in  high  reputation  among 
nis  contemporaries  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors, who  vied  with  each  other  in 
compliments  to  his  genius,  gallantry,  and 
personal  worth.  They  were  first  printed 
Ui  1557,  by  Tottel,  in  4to,  with  the  tide 
of,  Sondes  and  Sonnettes  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Henry  Howard,  (ate  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  others.  Several  editions  of 
the  same  followed  in  1665,  1567,  1569, 
1574,  1585,  and  1587. 

HOWARD,  (Henry,)  earl  of  North- 
ampton, second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Shottisham,  in  Norfolk,  about 
1539,  and  educated  at  Kinff's  college, 
and  afterwards  at  Trinity  ball,  Cam- 
bridge. Bishop  Godwin  says,  his  repata^ 
tiou  for  literature  was  so  great  in  the 
university,  that  he  was  esteemed  *'th6 
leamedest  among  the  nobility ;  and  the 
most  noble  among  the  learned."  He 
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spent  soine  years  in  travelling;  but  on 
his  return  he  could  obtain  no  favour  at 
court,  at  least  till  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  the  grossest  of 
flatterers,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  his 

Eatron  and  friend  lord  Essex ;  but  while 
e  professed  the  most  unbounded  friend- 
ship for  Essex,  he  vet  paid  his  suit  to  the 
lord-treasurer  Burleigh.  On  the  fall  of 
Essex,  he  insinuated  himself  so  far  into 
the  confidence  of  his  mortal  enemy, 
secretary  Cecil,  as  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  secretarv's  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  has  been  since 
publiuied  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple.  On 
the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  received 
into  favour,  and  was  made  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
baron  of  Mamhill,  and  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, lord  privy-seal,  and  knight  of  the 
Garter.  In  1609  he  succeeded  John  lord 
Lumley,  as  high  steward  of  Oxford;  and 
in  1612,  Robert  earl  of  Salisbury,  as 
chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Soon  tSter  he 
became  the  principal  instrument  in  the 
infamous  intngue  of  his  great  niece,  the 
countess  of  &sex,  with  Carr,  viscount 
Rochester ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
his  deep  criminality  in  the  murder  of 
Overburv.  About  nine  months  after- 
wards, June  15,  1614,  he  died,  before 
this  atrocious  affiur  became  the  subject 
of  public  investigation.  His  works  are, 
A  Defensative  against  the  Poison  of  sup- 
posed Prophecies;  An  Apology  for  the 
Government  of  Women ;  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  lord  Orford's  library ; 
An  Abstract  of  the  Frauds  of  the  Officers 
in  the  Navy,  MS.  in  the  British  Museum; 
A  devotional  piece,  with  the  judgment 
of  primitive  interpreters ;  Forms  of 
Prayer,  MS. 

HOWARD,  (Charles,)  lord  Effingham 
and  earl  of  Nottingham,  a  distinguished 
naval  commander,  son  of  lord  William 
Howard  of  Effingham,  lord-high  admiral, 
and  ffrandson  to  Thomas,  second  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  bom  in  1536.  In  1559  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  to 
compliment  Charles  IX.  on  his  accession; 
and  after  his  return  he  was  elected  a 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Sunrey.  He  served 
as  general  of  the  horse  in  the  army  led  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  in  1560.  In 
the  foUowinff  year  he  commanded  a 
squadron  which  attended  through  the 
Channel  the  fleet  conducting  Anne  of 
Austria  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  On  this 
occasion,  says  Hakluyt,  **h#  environed 
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tbetr  fleet  in  moitt  strange  and  warlike 
sort,  and  enforced  them  to  stooD  gallant, 
and  to  raile  their  bonnetf  for  the  queen 
of  England,"  before  he  paid  them  the 
courtesy  of  a  friendly  escort.  In  1573 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  of 
lord  £ffingham,  and  in  his  poet  of  lord- 
chamberliun  of  the  household,  and  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  in 
1585  he  was  made  high-admiral,  an  office 
rendered  peculiarly  important  by  the  vast 
preparations  which  the  Spaniards  were 
making  for  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom; 
and  in  15S8,  when  the  Armada  threa- 
tened the  shores  of  England,  he  behaved 
with  signal  prudence  and  bravery.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  at  its  first  setting  sail, 
having  met  with  damages  in  a  storm, 
which  obliged  it  to  put  back,  an  idea 
prevailed  that  the  hostile  enterprise  was 
tot  the  present  abandoned;  and  Elisa- 
beth, in  the  excess  of  her  frugality,  sent 
orders  to  the  admiral  to  lay  up  some  of 
his  largest  ships,  and  to  discharffe  the 
seamen.  His  sounder  policy  led  him  to 
disobey  the  order,  and  to  send  a  remon* 
strance  against  it  to  court,  in  which  he 
offered,  Siould  his  reasons  be  disre- 
garded, to  retain  the  shipa  at  his  own 
expense.  His  foresight  was  justified  by 
the  event,  for  the  Armada  was  soon  re- 
fitted, and  appeared  in  the  Channel,  while 
the  English  fleet  lay  at  Plymouth.  Lord 
Effingham  instantly  put  to  sea,  and 
hovering  round  the  Spanish  fleet,  took 
every  occasion  to  harass  it,  without  coming 
to  close  action.  In  this  manner  he  fol- 
lowed the  enemy,  making  his  attacks  with 
increasing  confidence,  till  they  came  to 
anchor  on  Calais.  He  then  sent  twelve 
fire-ships  among  them,  which  threw  them 
into  such  confusion,  that  they  cut  their 
cables,  and  took  to  flight  They  were 
again  assailed  by  the  English,  who  took 
or  destroyed  several  of  tneir  ships ;  the 
remainder  fomid  no  other  means  of  escape 
than  to  sail  northwards  round  the  island^ 
in  which  disastrous  voyage  they  under- 
went numberless  cidamities,  so  that  only 
fifty-three  returned  to  their  own  ports, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  of 
which  this  vast  squadron  at  first  con- 
sisted. Lord  Effinj^ham  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  for  lue.  In  1596  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadis,  at  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  the 
command  of  the  troops.  It  is  said  that 
his  habitual  caution  led  him  to  object  to 
the  attack  upon  the  post,  which  Essex 
and  others  proposed,  and  which  was  so 
nobly  executed.  He  afterwards  rejected 
that  commander's  proposal  to  keep  pot** 
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session  of  the  place,  and  brought  back 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  after  destroy- 
mg  the  enemy's  ships  that  were  in  the 
harbour.     In  1597  he  was  created  earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  was  also  made  chief- 
justice  in  E3rre,  of  the  forest  abulh  of 
Trent    When  the  appointment  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  to  the  post  of  earl-mardial 
ffave  him  the  precedency  over  the  eaii  of 
Nottingham,  the  latter  resigned  his  white 
staff,  and  retired  in  disgust    He  was, 
however,    recalled  in  1599,  when    the 
Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  meditnting^ 
another  invasion,  and  when  snsmcions 
were  entertained  of  the  dedspiis  ef  Essex, 
then  in  Irelsnd ;  and  the  high  trust  of 
the  command  ot  both  the  fleet  and  army 
was  committed  to  him,  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  all  England,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  six  weeks.    In  the  rebellioB 
of  Essex,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  com* 
manded  the  force  which  invested  Essex 
House,  and  brouffht  him  to  submission  t 
and  though  his  iD*will  against  that  un- 
fortunate nobleman  cannot  be  ouestioned, 
yet  he  behaved  to  him  with  exterior 
civility.    At  the  coronation  of  James  I., 
he  officiated  ss  lord-high-steward,  and 
he  was  soon  after  appc»nted  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Spain.    His  last  service 
in  the  capacity  of  admiral  was  the  con- 
vo3ring  to  Flushing  of  the  princess  Elisa- 
beth, married  in  1613  to  the  elector^ 
palatine.    He  soon  afterwards  resigned 
his  pest,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty-twe 
years,  to  the  new  favourite,  Villiers,  then 
eari  of  Buckineham,  receiving  in  ex- 
change a  pension  of  1,0001.,  and  the 
acquittal  of  a  debt  of  1,800/.  due  to  the 
crown.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1624,  at  Uie  age  of  eighty-seven,  and 
was  interred  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey. 

HOWARD,  (Thomas,)  earl  of  Arundel, 
earl  marshal  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  employed  in 
several  foreign  embassies  by  that  monarc  h^ 
and  by  James  I.  He  sent  agents  into 
Greece  and  Italy  to  collect  for  him,  at  a 
vast  expense,  whatever  was  curious  and 
valuable  of  the  works  of  ancient  artists, 
and  formed  an  unrivalled  museum  of  antt» 
quities,  which  was  dispersed  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Padua  in  1646.  He 
bequeathed  his  personal  property  to  hb 
eldest  and  secona  surviving  sons,  Henry 
Frederic  lord  Maltravers,  and  William, 
afterwards  viscount  Stafford.  Henry, 
second  son  of  the  former,  and  sixth  duke 
of  Norfolk,  about  1668,  at  the  suggestiott 
of  Eveljm,  presented  to  the  universi^  of 
Oxford  a  considerable  part  of  his  moiety^ 
including  the  celebratea  Parian  Chronick^ 
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vhichy  with  the  other  ancient  inicribed 
stones  accompan3ring  it,  have  been  termed 
the  Anmdelian  marbles.  At  Oxford,  also, 
are  part  of  the  statues  collected  by  lord 
Arundel,  which  were  given  bv  lady  Fom*> 
fret,  whose  husband  had  purchased  them. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  Arundel  coK 
lection,  some  curious  relics  are  at  Grey- 
stock  Castle,  others  are  at  Wilton  House; 
the  cameos  and  intaglios  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
there  is  a  fine  bronze  head  of  Homer  in 
the  British  Museum. 

HOWARD,  (Charles,)  eleventh  duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1746.     He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Romish  faith,  which,  however,  he  publicly 
renounced  in  1780,  when  he  read  his 
recantation,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Anglican  church.     He  was  then, 
being  earl  of  Surrey,  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Carlisle,  and  joined  the  party 
then  in  opposition  to  lord  North,  and, 
by  the  weight  of  his  fortune  and  con- 
nexions, was  mainly  instrumental  in  com- 
pelling that  minister  to  retire.     Under 
the  Rockingham  administration  he  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  colonel  of  a 
militia  regiment,  and  was  also  compli- 
mented with  the  degree  of  D.C.L.   Under 
the  Shelbume  ministry  he  adhered  to 
Mr.  Fox,  refused  all  offers  of  preferment, 
and  became  a  strenuous  member  of  oppo-^ 
sition.    But  after  the  coalition  with  lord 
North  had  taken  place,  and  the  duke  of 
Portland  was  nommated  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  he  accepted  the  office  of  one 
of  the  commissioners  (April  5,  1783). 
On  this  occasion,  a  new  writ  was  issued, 
and  he  was  re-elected  for  Carlisle.    On 
the  demise  of  his  father,  in  1786,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles,  honours,  and 
estates ;  and  he  also  exercised  the  office 
of  earl  marshal.     In  the  House  of  Lords 
he  was  almost  uniformly  in  opposition, 
and  constantly  resisted  all  Mr.  Pitt's  phms 
with  reference  to  revolutionary  France. 
In  1798  he  was  dismissed  from  being 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire;  but,  on  the  reinstatement  of 
Mr.  Fox,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Sussex,  and  colonel  of  the 
redment  of  that  coun^.    He  was  pre- 
tident  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce.    He  died  in  1815. 
HOWARD,  (Frederic,)  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, eldest  son  of  Hennr,  the  fourth  earl, 
by  his  second  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of 
William,  fourth  lord  Byron,  was  Dorn  in 
1748,    and    educated  at  Eton.      After 
travelling  on  the  continent,  he  took  hit 
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seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  in  1778 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
America,  with  a  view  of  healing  the 
breach  between  the  mother  countay  and 
ihe  revolted  colonies.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  office  he  held  for  two  years,  when 
the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Rockingham 
administration  recalled  him.  From  this 
neriod  he  continued  in  opposition  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  he  sided  with  the  minister,  and 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct,  which,  in  1793, 
was  rewarded  by  the  vacant  blue  ribbon. 
His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits;  and  in  1773  he  published  a 
quarto  volume,  containing  miscellaneous 
pieces,  original  and  translated,  among 
the  latter  of  which  was  a  version  of  the 
stonr  of  Ugolino,  from  Dante,  which  he 
niade  to  assist  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
his  design  for  the  representation  of  that 
terrific  transaction.  In  1801  was  pub- 
blished  an  edition  of  the  Tragedies  and 
Poems  of  Frederic,,  earl  of  Carlisle,  from 
Bulmer's  press.  He  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  had  made  a^fuuable 
collection  of  paintinffs  at  his  seat.  Castle 
Howard,  where  he  died  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  in  1825. 

HOWARD,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English 
writer,  a  younger  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Berkshire,  was  bom  in  1626,  and  edu- 
cated at  Maffdalen  college,  Cambridge. 
During  the  civil  war  he  suffered  with  his 
family,  who  adhered  to  Charles  I.;  but  at 
the  liestoration  he  was  made  a  knight,  and 
was  chosen  member  for  Stockbridge,  in 
Hampshire.  He  was  afterwards  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  1679 
he  was  returned  for  Castle  Rising,  in 
Norfolk;  and  was  re-elected  in  1688. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
nonjurors.  Shadwell  has  ridiculed  him 
in  his  comedy  of  the  Sullen  Lovers,  under 
the  character  of  Sir  Positive  At^all.  He 
published.  Poems  and  Plays;  The  History 
of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  II., 
with  reflections  and  characters  of  their 
chief  ministers  and  favourites;  also  a 
comparison  of  these  princes  with  Ed- 
ward I.  and  III. ;  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  occasioned  by  a  scurrilous  pam- 
phlet, entitled.  Animadversions  on  Mn 
Johnson's  Answer  to  Jovian ;  The  His- 
tory of  Religion;  The  fourth  book  of 
Virgil  transited ;  .  Statius's  Achilleis 
tmnslated.  He  died  in  1698.  —  His 
brother,  Edward,  exposed  him^lf  to  the 
severity  of  our  satirists,  by  writing  bad 
plays;   and  the   Hon.  James  Howard, 
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probably  a  relative,  wrote  two  plays  about 
the  same  time,  called,  AU  Mistaken,  and, 
The  English  Monsieur,  which  were  suc- 
cessful ;  but  little  else  is  recorded  of  him. 

HOWARD.  SeeCATHAaiKsHowABO. 

HOWARD,  (Sir  William,)  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  £dward  I.  and  Edward  II.  He 
filled  the  office  of  judge  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1297  to  1308. 

HOWARD,  (Samuel,)  a  musical  com« 
poser,  who  studied  under  Dr.  Pepusch, 
at  the  Charter-house,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanical  rules  of 
counterpoint  His  overture  in  the  Amor- 
ous Goddess,  a  happy  imitation  of  Han- 
del's overture  in  Alcina,  particularly  the 
musette  and  minuet,  was  once  very 
popular  in  the  theatres  and  public  gardens. 
He  began  to  flourish  about  1740,  and 
from  that  time  till  Arne*s  Vauxhall  son^ 
were  published,  under  the  title  of  Lync 
Harmony,  Howard's  ballads  were  the 
most  natural  and  pleasing  which  our 
country  could  boast  He  died  about 
1783. 

HOWARD,  (John,)  the  well-known 
philanthropist,  was  the  only  son  of  a 
carpet-warehouseman  and  upholsterer  in 
London,  and  was  bom  about  1727,  either 
at  Enfield,  or  at  Hackncv,  whither  his 
father  had  retired  with  a  handsome  for- 
tune. He  was  educated  among  the  Dis- 
senters; but  little  care  appears  to  have 
been  taken  to  instruct  him  in  literature, 
with  the  rudiments  of  which  he  was  but 
slenderly  acquainted.  He  lost  his  father 
in  early  life,  and  then,  indulging  a  strong 
passion  for  travelling,  he  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  France  and  Italy.  In  1756,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  about  three  years,  he  em- 
barked for  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  ruins  of  that  city  caused  by 
the  recent  earthquake.  On  his  passage, 
however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  was 
carried  to  France  in  the  capacity  of  a 

Erisoner  of  war.  The  sufienngs  which 
e  underwent,  and  was  witness  to,  on 
this  occasion,  made  an  impression  upon 
bis  mind  that,  probablv,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  philanthropical  exertions 
which  afterwards  emplopred  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  life.  Their  immediate  efiect 
was  to  induce  him,  upon  his  liberation, 
to  lay  the  state  of  his  fellow-sufierers 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  seamen,  who  received  his  in- 
formation with  thanks.  In  1758  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  and  settled  at  his 
estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford ;  but 
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he  soon  after  purchased  a  seat  in  the  New 
Forest,  Hampshire,  where  he  resided  for 
three  or  four  years.    Returning  to  Card- 
ington, he  thenceforth  made  it  the  place 
of  his  fixed  abode;  and  he  built  upon 
hu  estate  a  number  of  cottages,  to  each 
of  which  he  annexed  a  little  ground  for 
a  earden,  and  let  them  out  to  sober  and 
industrious  tenants,  over  whose  welfare 
he  watched  with  earnest  and  afiectionate 
vigilance.    He  also  established  schoolsy 
and  distributed  large  sums  in  charity  to 
the  indigent   One  of  his  principal  amuse- 
mento  was  horticulture,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. He  was  also  fond  of  philosophical 
experiments  and  observations,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  some  useful  papers. 
In  1773  he  served   the  office  of  high- 
sheriff  for  Bedfordshire,  which  brought 
under  his  notice  the  misery  and  abuses 
that  prevailed  in  the  prisons  of  the  county. 
Resolved  to  seek  a  remedy  for  these  eviu^ 
he  set  about  collecting  all  possible  in- 
formation on  the  subject    With  this  view 
he  beean  by  visiting  most  of  the  county 
gaols  in  England.    On  a  second  journey 
he  extended  nis  researches  into  town  gaols 
and  houses  of  correction ;  and  in  March 
1774  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  large  mass  of  information,  for 
which  he  received  their  thanks;  and  two 
bills  were  passed  during  that  session,  one, 
"  For  the  relief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in 
matter  of  fees ;"  the  other,   "  Forpre- 
serving  the  health  of  prisoners."    These 
Howard  caused  to  be  printed  and  sent  to 
the  keepers  of  every  county  gaol  through- 
out England.     In  1775   and  1776   he 
made  two  tours  on  the  continent,  and 
during  their  interval  travelled  into  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  revisited  all  the 
counties  of  England.    The  fruit  of  these 
researches  was  given  to  the  public  in 
1777,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled.  The 
State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  with   Preliminary  Observations, 
and  an  Account  of  some  foreign  Prisons. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  enriched  ¥rith  a  number  of 
illustrative  plates.    As  soon  as  the  volume 
appeared,  the  public  was  astonished  at 
the  mass  of  valuable  materials  accumu- 
lated by  a  private  individual,  through  a 
course  of  prodigious  labour,  and  at  the 
constant  hazard  of  life,  in  consequence  of 
the  infectious  diseases  prevalent  in  the 
scenes  of  his  inquiries.    The  cool  good 
sense  and  moderation  of  his  narrative, 
contrasted  with  that  enthusiastic  ardour 
which  must  have  impelled  him  to  his 
undertaking,  were  not  less  admired ;  and 
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he  was  immediately  regarded  as  one  of 
the  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age, 
and  the  leader  in  all  plans  for  meliorating 
the  condition  of  that  wretched  part  of 
the  community  for  whom  he  interested 
himself.  To  Howard  and  Han  way  must 
he  ascribed  the  honour  of  havins  given 
the  first  impulse  to  that  general  desire  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  construction 
and  discipline  of  prisons,  which  they  lived 
to  witness,  and  which  has  heen  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  into  effect  within  the 
last  ten  years,  not  only  in  the  British 
dominions,  but  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  1 778  Howard 
again  visited  the  continent;  andatler  his 
return  in  1779,  he  made  another  com- 
plete survey  of  the  prisons  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  these 
tours  he  extended  his  views  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  hospitals.  He  everywhere 
observed,  and  carefully  noted  down,  their 
structure  and  regulations,  and  procured 
plans  and  draugnts  where  he  thought 
they  might  suggest  something  useful  for 
imitation.  The  result  of  these  researches 
was  a  large  Appendix  to  his  former  work, 
printed  in  1780,  4to.  At  the  same  time 
be  published  an  edition,  in  large  octavo, 
of  his  State  of  the  Prisons,  containing  the 
additional  matter  of  his  Appendix.  In 
1781  he  made  a  tour  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland;  and  he 
employed  the  next  year  in  surveying  the 

frisons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
n  1783  he  completed  his  survey  of  all 
the  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  with  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  and  upon  his  return, 
he  affain  travelled  into  the  three  British 
kingdoms.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
was  another  Appendix,  which  he  printed 
in  1784,  together  with  a  new  edition  of 
his  first  work,  comprising  all  the  addi- 
tional matter.  He  next  determined  to 
examine  all  the  principal  lazarettos  in 
Europe,  and  set  out  towards  the  end  of 
1785,  unaccompanied  even  by  a  servant, 
as  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  expose  to 
similar  dangers  any  one  not  actuated  by 
the  same  motives.  He  took  his  way  by 
the  south  of  France,  through  Italy,  to 
Afalta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Constanti- 
nople. He  then  returned  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  knew  the  plague  was  raging, 
for  the  purpose  of  gomg  to  Venice  with 
a  foul  bill  of  health,  Uiat  he  might  be 
subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  a  quaran- 
tine in  the  lazaretto,  and  by  consequence 
become  acauainted  with  its  rules.  On 
his  return  by  way  of  Vienna,  he  was 
honoured  by  the  emperor  Joseph  with 
an  interview.  He  amved  in  England  in 
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1787,  and,  after  a  short  rest,  went  to 
Ireland,  and  came  back  by  Scotland.   He 
revisited  Ireland  in  1788,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  a  survey  of  its 
charter- schools,  which  he  had  commenced 
in  1781.    All  the  county  gaols,  most  of 
the  bridewells,  the  infirmaries  and  hos- 
pitals, and  the  prison-hulks,  of  England, 
were  again  examined  by  him  during  the 
course  of  these  two  years.     In  1789  he 
published,  An  Account  of  the  principal 
Lazarettos  in  Europe,'  with  various  Papers 
relative  to  the   Plague;   together  with 
further  Observations  on   some    foreign 
Prisons  and  Hospitals;  with  additional 
Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  those 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  4to.    In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  once 
more  quitted  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  revisiting  Russia  and  Turkey, 
and  extending  his  travels  in  the  East. 
He  proceeded  through  Germany  to  Peters- ' 
burg  and  Moscow.      He  found  every- 
where the  prisons  and  hospitals  thrown 
open  to  him,  as  to  the  general  censor  of 
that  part  of  the  police,  whose  authority 
was  recognised  in  every  cirilized  country. 
He  next  proceeded  to  the  new  Russian 
settlements  on  the  Bl^ck  Sea,  and  took 
his  station  at  the  town  of  Cherson.     At 
this  place  a  fever  of  a  malignant  kind 
prevailed,  among  whose  victims  was  a 
youn^  lady  whom  he  bad  been  requested 
to  visit ;  for  he  had  been  so  conversant 
with  infectious  diseases,    that    he  was 
thought  to  possess  medical  skill  in  those 
cases.    From  her  he  probably  caught  the 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1790,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.     He  was  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cherson,  and  all  fitting  honours 
were  paid  to  bis  memory  by  the  Russian 
authorities.    An  unprecedented  distinc- 
tion was  conferred  upon  him  in  England — 
his  decease  was  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette.     His  character  is  portrayed  and 
immortalized  in  the  vivid  and  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Burke.    By  his  second  wife, 
who  died  in  1765,  he  had  one  son,  whose 
insanity  occasioned  the  most  poignant 
grief  to  his  parent     Howard  was  ac- 
customed to  the  most  rigorous  temper- 
ance,  and  discarded  from  his  diet  all 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors.     In 
temper  he  was  calm  and  composed,  but 
firm  and  resolute,    and   proof  against 
every  allurement  or  intimidation   that 
might  divert  him  from  his  purpose.   Eco- 
nomical in  his  private  expenses,  he  knew 
no  bounds  in  his  expenditure  on  objects 
of  public  utility,  or  private  charity.    His 
talents  were  raUier  useful  than  brilliant^ 
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but  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  col- 
lection of  facta  and  observationa  in  which 
he  employed  himself.  In  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott  (vol.  vii.  p.  1 15),  it  is  said^ 
upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter,  that 
Howard  was  a  harsh  parent ;  this  testi- 
mony is  belieyed  to  be  erroneous.  A 
monumental  statue,  by  Bacon,  has  been 
erected  to  Howard's  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

HOWARD,  (George  Edmund,)  a  poet 
and  politick  writer  of  the  eiffhteenth 
century,  educated  at  the  school  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  the  fHend  of  Swift,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  had  con- 
siderable skill  in  architecture,  and  con- 
tributed creatly  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  1786, 
after  amassing,  by  his  talents  and  in- 
credible industry,  a  large  fortune.  His 
works  haye  been  published  in  4  yols,  4tOy 
and  in  1 1  yols,  8yo. 

HOWARD,  (Henry,)  bom  at  Corby 
Castle,  Cumberland,  in  1767,  was  the  son 
of  Philip  Howard,  Esq.,  author  of  a  work 
On  the  Scriutural  History  of  the  Earth 
and  of  Man  Kind,  and  was  educated  at 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictines at  Douay,  and  at  the  Uniyersity 
of  Paris.  Intending  to  embrace  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  he  was  sent  to  the  There- 
sian  Academy  at  Vienna,  at  that  time 
affording  perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
siye  course  of  studies  of  any  collegiate 
institution  in  Europe.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1784,  out  the  penal  laws, 
then  in  ftdl  force,  proyed  an  insurmount- 
able bar  to  his  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  English  army.  On  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws,  Mr.  Howard  seryed  for 
some  years,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
in  the  1st  York  militia.  He  published, 
A  Drill  of  Light  Infantry  and  Riflemen, 
as  arranged  for  the  Cumberland  Rangers, 
Syo,  1805;  and  in  1826,  a  treatise,  en- 
titled, Erroneous  Opinions  commonly 
entertained  respectine  the  Catholic  Reli- 
gion, which  passed  through  seyeral  edi- 
tions. He  assisted  Dr.  Lingard  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  History  of  England ; 
Mr.  Tytler  in  his  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  History  of  Scotland,  yol.  yii. ; 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  in  his  Memoriab  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1569;  and  Mr.Tiemey, 
in  his  edition  of  Dodd's  Church  History. 
He  also  published,  Memorials  of  the 
Howard  Family,  in  fbl.,  illustrated  wiUi 
portraits.     He  died  in  1842. 

HOWDEN,    (John  Francis  Caradoc, 

baron,)  a  distinguished  general  officer,  was 

bom  in  1762,  and  was  the  only  son  of 

the  Most  Rey,  John  Cradock,  archbishop 
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of  Dublin.  He  entered  the  army  in  1 777. 
as  a  comet  in  the  4th  regiment  of  horse ; 
in  1779  he  exchanged  to  an  ensigncy  in 
the  Coldstream  pxud*;  and  in  1781  was 
promoted  to  a  heutenancy  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  In  1785  he  purchased  the 
majonty  of  the  l2th  Dragoons,  and  in 
1786  exchanged  into  the  13th  foot,  of 
which  regiment  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1789.  He  commanded 
the  13th  regiment  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general in  Ireland.  He  went  a 
second  time  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
command  of  the  2d  battalion  of  grena- 
diers, under  the  orders  of  Sir  Charles 
Orev,  and  was  present  at  the  reduction 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Guadaloupe, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Bourbon ;  and 
on  hb  return  to  England  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  sendees.  In 
Febraary  1795  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  127th  foot  In  1798  he  attained 
the  rank  of  mijor^eneral ;  and  in  1803 
he  was  appointed  to  the  71st  regimen t, 
from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  23d  light  infantry  in 
1809.  He  seryed  as  quarter-master^ 
general  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  lord  Lake 
St  the  affanrwith  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
and  in  the  subsequent  moyements  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  He  accompanied 
lord  Comwallis  in  his  march  against  the 
French  forces  that  landed  in  Rillala, 
under  general  Humbert,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  action  at  Ballj'nahincn, 
where  the  French  and  rebel  forces  were 
defeated.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  stafi  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  was  in  the 
actions  of  the  8th,  13th,  and  21st  of 
March,  1801.  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  of  the  army  that 
proceeded  to  Cairo  under  the  command 
of  lord  Hutchinson,  and  was  at  the  action 
of  Rhamanie  on  the  9th  of  May,  1801, 
and  at  the  surrender  of  Cairo  and  Alex« 
andria.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  again  honoured  with  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  He  was  inyested  with  the 
insignia  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1803. 
He  was  next  appointed  coromander-iu- 
chief  of  the  East  India  Company's  forces 
at  Madras,  and,  upon  the  departure  of 
lord  Lake  from  India,  he  remained  nearly 
a  year  in  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  that  peninsula.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  forces  in  Por- 
tugal during  all  that  critical  period  before 
the  arrival  of  Shr  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
superseded  him  at  Leyria,   while  coa« 
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ducting  the  anny  against  marshal  Soult 
at  Oporto.  He  was  next  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Gibraltar;  but  in  a 
short  time  he  resigned  the  situation,  and 
returned  to  England.  He  Was  afterwards 
appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  commander  of  the  forces  on 
that  station  in  1811.  In  1819  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Howden ;  and  at  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  patent  dated  September  10, 1831.  He 
aled  in  1839. 

HOWE,  (John,)  a  learned  non-con- 
formist divine,  bom  in  1630  at  Loush* 
borough,  in  Leicestershire,  where  his 
father  was  minister,  being  settled  there 
b^  archbishop  Laud,  though  afterwards 
ejected  by  that  prelate  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  Puritans ;  upon  which 
be  went  with  his  son  to  Ireland,  where 
they  continued  till  the  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out,  when  they  returned  to  England, 
and  settled  in  Lancashire,  where  young 
Howe  received  his  earlier  education.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Christ  college,  Cam^* 
bridge,  whence,  after  he  had  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  became  bible-clerk  of 
Braiennose  college.  He  was  made  a 
clemy  of  Magdalen  college  by  the  parlia- 
ment visitors,  and  afterwards  fellow;  and 
in  1652  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
Soon  after  he  became  a  preacher,  and 
was  ordained  by  Mr.  Cnarles  Herle, 
assisted  by  the  ministers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chapelries,  at  his  church  of  Win- 
wick,  m  Lancashire,  and  not  long  after 
lie  became  minister  <^  Great  Torrington, 
in  Devonshire.^  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed domestic  chaplain  to  Cromwell, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  WhitehalL 
He  offended  the  Protector,  however,  by 
denonncinff  his  fanatical  notions  respect- 
ing special  divine  impulses  and  impree- 
fions  in  answer  to  prayer.  Upon  the 
death  of  CHiver,  Howe  was  continued  in 
the  <^ce  of  chaplain  b^  Richard  Crom- 
well, on  whose  deposition  by  the  army, 
he  returned  to  his  oongrtgation  at  Great 
TorrinjPton,  where  he  remained  till  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  took  place  (August 
24,  1062),  after  wMch  he  preached  pri- 
vately in  Devonshire.  In  1671  he  went 
to  Ireland,  where  be  Hved  as  ehi^ilain  to 
the  lord  Masscrene  in  the  parish  of 
Antrim,  and  bad  lea?e  from  tae  bishop 
of  the  diocese  and  the  metropditan  to 
toreach  in  the  ehmrch  of  thai  town  every 
Sunday  In  the  afternoon,  without  mli' 
mttting  to  any  terms  of  conformity.  Id 
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1675,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Lazarus 
Seaman,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  his 
congregation,  upon  which  he  returned  to 
En^and,  and  settled  in  London,  where 
he  was  highly  respected,  not  only  by  his 
dissenting  brethren,  but  also  by  several 
eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  Drs,  Whichcot,  Kidder,  Fowler, 
Tillotson,  and  Lucas.  In  1685  he  visited 
the  continent  with  lord  Wharton,  and  the 
year  following  he  settled  at  Utrecht,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
afterwards  William  III.  In  1687,  when 
James  II.  published  his  Declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  Howe  returned  to 
London,  where  he  died  April  2,  1705, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  All- 
hallows,  Bread- street  Howe  was  a 
man  of  distin^ished  piety  and  virtue,  of 
eminent  intellectual  endowments,  and  of 
extensive  learning.  He  was  a  good  Orien- 
talist, and  understood  several  of  the 
modern  languages.  He  published,  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  laid  opeUy 
and  further  recommended  from  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  Vanity  of  this  mortal 
Life ;  A  Treatise  of  delighting  in  God ; 
The  Living  Temple,  or  a  designed  Im« 
provement  of  that  Notion,  that  a  Good 
Man  is  the  Temple  of  God ;  The  Recon- 
cileableness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the 
Sins  of  Men,  with  the  Wisdom  and  Sin-i 
cerity  of  his  Counsels  and  Exhortations, 
and  whatsoever  other  Means  he  uses  to 
prevent  them;  A  View  of  Antiquity^ 
presented  in  a  short,  but  sufficient  Ao- 
count  of  some  Fathers,  &c. ;  Of  Thought* 
fulness  for  To-morrow,  with  an  Appendix 
concerning  the  immoderate  Desire  of 
ibreknowing  Things  to  come,  &c, ;  An* 
notations  on  the  three  Epistles  of  St  Johui 
published  in  the  secona  vdume,  or  Con- 
tinuation of  Pool's  Annotations ;  A  calm 
and  sober  En^mry  concemine  the  Possi* 
bility  of  a  Tnnity  in  the  Godhead,  &c. ; 
The  second  Part  of  the  Living  Temple, 
containing  animadversions  on  Spinosa, 
and  a  French  writer  pretending  to  refute 
him,  &c. ;  and  numerous  Sermons,  toge- 
ther widi  a  few  controversial  treatises 
in  support  of  his  own  treatise  on  the 
Trinity,  &c.  All  his  works  were  printed 
together,  in  2  vols,  ibl.,  1724,  with  a  Life 
of  the  author  prefixed,  drawn  up  by 
Calamy. 

HOWE,  (Josiah,)  a  divine  and  noet^ 
was  bom  at  Crendon,  in  Buckinghamsnire, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1637.  In 
1644  he  preached  before  Charles  I.  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  and  the  sermon 
was  printed  in  red  letters,  and  it  is  sup- 
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poaecl  that  the  only  copy  extant  is  in  ihe 
Bodleian  library.  In  1646  he  was  created 
bachelor  of  divinity  by  decree  of  the  king ; 
but  he  was  soon  afterwards  ejected  frcnn 
bis  fellowship  by  the  Presbyterians.  He 
died  in  1701.  He  wrote  recommendatory 
verses,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  Randolph's 
poems,  and  to  Cartwright's  comedies  and 
poems.  "These  pieces,"  says  Warton, 
'*  which  are  in  the  witty  epigrammatic 
style  that  then  prevaileo,  have  uncom- 
mon acuteness,  and  highly  deserve  to  be 
revived."  He  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Denham,  Waller, 
Jonson,  Corbet,  Brome,  and  Shirley. 

HOWE,  (Charles,)  was  bom  in  Glou- 
cestershire m  1661.  About  1686  he 
went  abroad  with  a  near  relation,  who 
was  sent  by  James  II.  as  ambassador  to 
a  foreign  court  The  ambassador  died ; 
and  Howe,  by  powers  given  to  him  to 
that  effect,  concluded  the  business  of  the 
embassy.  He  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  soon  after  married  a  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune,  after  whose  death  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  retirement, 
devoted  to  religious  meditations  and  exer- 
cises. He  died  in  1745.  He  wrote. 
Devout  Meditations,  or  a  collection  of 
Thou£;hts  upon  Religious  and  Philoso- 
phical Subjects,  8vo,  mi  published  anony- 
mously ;  but  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1752  with  the  author's  name.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  since ;  but  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  commendations  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Toung. 

HOWE,  (John,)  a  relation  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  youneer  brother  of 
Scrope  Howe,  of  Nottinghamshire.  In 
the  convention-parliament,  which  met  at 
Westminster,  January  22, 1689,  he  served 
for  Cirencester,  and  was  constantly  chosen 
for  that  borough,  or  as  a  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
last  three  parliaments  of  William  III., 
and  the  first  three  of  Anne.  In  1699, 
when  the  army  was  reduced,  it  was  prin- 
cipally in  consideration  of  Mr.  Howe's 
remonstrances  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agreed  to  allow  half-pay  to  the 
disbanded  officers ;  and  when  the  parti- 
tion-treaty was  afterwards  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  house,  he  expressed  his 
sentiments  of  it  in  such  terms,  that  king 
William  declared,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  disnarity  of  their  rank  he  would  have 
demanaed  satisfaction  with  the  sword. 
At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was 
sworn  of  her  privy-council,  and  was  soon 
after  made  vice-admiral  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  and  paymaster-general  of  the 
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guards  and  garrisons,  which  last  office  he 
held  till  after  the  accession  of  Geom  I., 
who  appointed  Walpole  to  succeed  him 
(September  1714).  He  died  in  1721. 
He  wrote,  A  Pan^yric  on  King  William, 
and  several  songs  and  poems;  and  he 
is  introduced  in  Swift's  ballad,  On  the 
Game  of  Traffic. 

HOWE,  (Richard,  viscount  Howe,)  a 
brave  English  admiral,  second  son  of  Sir 
Emmanuel  Scrope  Howe,  and  Mary  Sophia 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  baron  Kiel- 
mansegge,  master  of  the  horse  toGeorge  L, 
when  elector  of  Hanover,  was  bom  in 
1 725,  and  educated  at  Eton.  He  entered 
the  service  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  on 
board  the  Severn^  one  of  the  squadron 
destined  for  the  South  Seas,  under  Anson. 
He  next  served  on  board  the  Burford 
(1743),  in  an  expedition  against  the  Ca- 
raccas,  where  his  services  were  rewarded 
by  his  beinff  made  lieutenant  of  the  Cowut 
(1745).  He  was  soon  after  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander  in  the  Baltimore 
sloop-of-war,  which  joined  the  squadron 
then  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
During  this  cruise  the  Baltimore,  in 
company  with  the  Oreyhound  frigate,  fell 
in,  at  Loch  Nouy,  with  two  French  fiigatea 
of  thirty  guns,  carrying  troops  and  ammu« 
nition  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender, 
which  he  instantly  attacked.  In  the  en* 
gagement  which  followed  captain  Howe 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head ;  in 
spite  of  which  he  continued  the  action, 
and  obliged  the  French  ships,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  men  and 
guns,  to  sheer  on.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  service  immediately  made 
post-captain,  and  in  April  1746  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  TrUon  fngate,  and  ordered 
to  Lisbon ;  but  he  soon  after  sailed  for 
Jamaica,  where  he  joined  rear-admiral 
Knowles,  who  appointed  him  first  captain 
of  his  ship,  the  Cornwall,  80 ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  1748  he  returned 
with  her  to  England.  In  March  1751 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Guinea  station  in  La  Oloire,  44.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Mary  yacht,  which  was  soon  ezcbanffed 
for  the  Dolphin  frigate,  in  which  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  years ;  and  soon  after, 
on  his  return  to  En^and,  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Vunkirk,  60,  which 
was  one  of  the  fleet  with  which  admiral 
Boscawen  sailed  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  French  fleet  into  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  when  captain  Howe  took  the 
Llyt  and  Aldde,  This  commenced  the 
Seven  Years*   War.      A  powerful  fleet 
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beine  prepared  in  1757,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  French  coast,  captain 
Howe  was  appointed  to  the  MagnanitMf 
in  which  ship  ne  battered  the  fort  on  the 
island  of  Aix  till  it  surrendered.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  commodore  of  a  small 
squadron,  which  sailed  to  annoy  the 
enemy  on  their  coasts.  This  expedition 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  when 
prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of  York, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  commodore 
Howe,  on  board  his  ship  the  Essex.  The 
fleet  sailed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1758, 
and  on  the  6th  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Cherbourg ;  the  town  was  taken, 
and  the  bason  was  destroyed.  Howe  next 
sailed  to  St  Malo ;  and  as  his  instructions 
were,  to  keep  the  coast  of  France  in  con- 
tinued alarm,  he  very  effectually  obeyed 
them.  The  unsucceaiful  affidr  of  St  Gas 
followed.  But  never  was  courage,  skill, 
or  humanity,  more  conspicuously  or  suc- 
cessfully displayed  than  on  this  occasion. 
He  went  in  person  in  his  barge,  which 
was  rowed  through  the  thickest  fire,  to 
■aye  the  retreating  soldiers ;  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  inspired  by  his  conduct,  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  at  least  seven 
hundred  men  were  preserved  by  his  exer- 
tions from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
Airy  of  the  waves.  In  July  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  kiUed  in  a  skirmish  between  the  ad- 
Tanced  guard  of  the  French,  and  the 
troops  commanded  by  general  Aber- 
crombie,  in  the  expedition  against  Ticon- 
dera^,  commodore  Howe  succeeded  to 
the  titles  and  property  of  his  family.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  employed  in 
the  Channel  on  board  the  Magnamnu; 
but  no  opportunity  offered  to  distinguish 
bimself  tiU  the  month  of  November,  when 
the  French  fleet,  under  Confluis,  was 
defeated.  Lord  Howe  took  the  Thhie 
and  the  FormidabU.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented to  George  II.  hj  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  on  this  occasion,  his  majesty  said, 
**  Tour  life,  mv  lord,  has  been  one  con- 
tinued series  of  services  to  your  country." 
Lord  Howe  continued  to  serve,  as  occa- 
sion required,  in  the  Channel;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1762,  he  removed  to  the 
Frmctss  AmeUa^  80.  In  August  1763 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, where  he  remained  till  August 
1765,  when  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  in  October  1770  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  March  1775  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  white;  and  he  was 
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soon  after  chosen  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Dartmouth  in  parliament.  In  the 
month  of  December  in  the  same  year  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In 
1776  he  sailed  on  board  the  Eagle  for 
North  America,  and  was  successful  in  a 
brilliant  action  with  the  French  admiral 
D'Estaing  off  Rhode  Island.  He  now 
resigned  the  command  to  admiral  Byron, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  October  1778.  In  the  course 
of  that  year  he  had  been  advanced  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  shortly 
after  to  the  same  rank  in  the  red  squa- 
dron. On  the  change  of  administration 
in  1782  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
viscount  of  Great  Britain,  having  been 
previously  advanced  to  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral of  the  blue.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  fleet  fitted  out  for 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar;  and  he  fulfilled 
the  important  objects  of  the  expedition. 
That  fortress  was  effectuallv  relieved,  the 
hostile  fleet  was  baffled,  ana  dared  in  vain 
to  battle,  and  different  squadrons  were 
detached  to  their  important  destinations ; 
while  the  ardent  hopes  of  his  country's 
foes  were  disappointed.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded shortly  after  lord  Howe's  return 
from  performing  this  important  service ; 
and  in  January  1783  he  was  nominated 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  That  office, 
in  the  succeeding  April,  he  resigned  to 
lord  Keppel;  but  he  was  re-appointed  on 
the  30th  of  December  in  the  same  year. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1787,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
white;  and  in  July  1788,  he  finally 
quitted  his  station  at  the  Admiralty.  In 
the  following  August  he  was  created  an 
earl  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  1790,  he  was  appointed  to  the  cofn- 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet,  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlolte,  100.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  in 
1793  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  , 
western  squadron.  In  the  month  of  May  ' 
1794,  the  French  being  very  anxious  for  ' 
the  safety  of  a  convoy  daily  expected 
from  America,  with  a  supply  of  corn  and 
flour,  naval  stores,  &c.,  the  Brest  fleet, 
amounting  to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  ventured  to  sea  under  the  command 
of  rear-admiral  Villaret.  Lord  Howe, 
expecting  the  same  convoy,  went  to  sea 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  on  the 
28th  of  May  descried  the  enemy  to  wind- 
ward. After  various  previous  manoeuvres, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  a  thick 
fo^,  the  admiral  found  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  French  to  battle  on  the  1st 
of  June.    At  nine  a.m.  the  action  com* 
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menced.  The  Marlborough,  Defend^ 
Queen  Charlotte,  &€•,  broke  the  enemy's 
line ;  ten  of  the  French  ships  were  £s- 
masted,  seven  were  taken,  three  only 
rejoined  the  French  admiral^  and  lora 
Howe  had  the  glory  of  towing  into  Ports- 
nouth  six  ships  of  the  line — two  of  80, 
and  four  of  74  guns;  the  Le  Fengeur, 
74,  was  sunk,  making  the  whole  loss  to 
the  enemy  amount  to  seven  ships  of  the 
line.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
their  majesties,  with  three  of  the 
princesses,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and 
proceeded  the  next  morning  in  barges  to 
visit  lord  Howe's  ship,  the  Queen  Char^ 
lolte,  at  Spithead.  George  III.  held  a 
naval  levee  on  board,  and  presented  the 
victorious  admiral  with  a  sword,  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  a  gold  chain,  with 
the  naval  medal  suspended  from  it.  The 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
freedom  of  the  cit^  of  London,  and  the 
universal  acclamations  of  the  nation,  fol- 
lowed the  acknowledgments  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  lord  Howe  was  appointed  generu 
of  marines,  and  he  finally  resigned  the 
command  of  the  western  squadron  in 
April  1797.  On  the  2d  of  June  fol- 
lowing he  was  invested  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  Garter.  When,  in  the 
same  year,  the  alarming  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  at  Portsmouth,  Spithead,  &c., 
threatened  the  nation  with  unforeseen  and 
serious  dangers,  his  influence  and  ex- 
perience materially  contributed  to  prevent 
the  mischief.  Having  thus  sealed  his 
long  and  honourable  services  to  his  coun- 
try and  profession,  he  expired  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1799,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  leaving  only  female  issue.  As  a 
naval  officer  lord  Howe  was  distinguished 
by  cool  and  steady  valour,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  consummate  seamanship, 

HOWEL  THE  GOOD,  or  HYWEL 
DDA,  son  and  successor  of  Cadell,  king 
of  all  Wales,  was  a  famous  legislator  in 
the  tenth  century.  In  926  he  went  to 
Rome,  accompanied  by  three  bishops,  to 
collect  materials  for  the  compilation  of  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  Welsh.  On  the 
return  of  Howel  and  his  attendants,  a 
collection  of  laws,  founded  on  those  of 
Dunwallo  Molmutius,  an  ancient  British 
sovereign,  was  constitutionally  established 
throughout  the  territories  of  Wales,  whicb 
was  long  held  in  ffreat  veneration.  These 
institutes  are  stul  extant,  and  may  be 
found  amonr  the  Leges  Wallicse  ecde- 
siasticse  et  civiles,  Hoeli  Boni  et  aliorum 
Walliffi  Principum,  published  by  Wotton, 
in  1730. 
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HOWEL,  (Laurence,)  a  learned,  bat 
unfortunate  nonjuring  divine,  was  bom 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  educated 
at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1684^  and  ttiat 
of  M.A.  in  1688.    In  1712  he  was  or- 
dained and  instituted  into  priest's  orders 
by  Dr.  Hiekes,  who  was  entitled  sufiVa- 
gan  bishop  of  Thetford.    Before  this,  in 
1708,  he  nad  published,  Synopsis  Cano- 
num    SS.  Apostolonmi,  et  Condliorum 
cecumenicorum  et  provindalium,  ab  Ec- 
olesia    Grssca    reeeptorum,   1710,    foL; 
Synopsis  Caaonum  fecelesifls  Latinss,  foL 
Soon  after  he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
The  Case  of  Schism  m  the  Church  of 
England  truly  stated,  wliich  was  intended         J 
to  be  disponed  or  sold  privately,  there 
being  no  name  of  any  author  or  printer. 
Both,  however,  were  soon  discoveivd,  and 
the  printer  was  sentenced  to  pav  a  fine  of 
500/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years. 
The  author  was  indicted  for  a  misdemear 
nour,  and  being  found  guilty,  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  5001.,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  three  years,  to  find  four 
securities  of  500(.  eaeh,  himself  bound  in 
1,000^  for  his  good  behaviour  during 
life,  and  to  be  twice  whipped.    A  few        4 
days  after,  however,  i^n  his  humble 
petition  to  the  king,  the  corporal  punish- 
ment was  remitted.    He  died  in  Newgate 
July  19,   1720.    He  also  wrote  a  very 
able  attack  upon  Popery,  entitled.  The 
View  of  the  Pontificate,  from  its  supposed 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  a.d.  1563,  in  which  the  Corrup- 
tions of  the  Scripture  and  sacred  Anti- 
quity, Forgeries  in  the  Councils,    and 
Encroachments  of  the  Court  of  Rome  on 
the  Church  and  State,  to  support  their 
Infallibility,Supremaey,  and  other  modem 
Doctrines,  are  set  in  a  true  light,  1712; 
a  well-known  History  of  the  Bible,   3 
voU,  8vo,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
gravings by  Sturt;  and,  The  Ortiiodox 
Communicant      He  was  at  one  time 
master  of  the  school  at  Epping,   and 
curate    of  Eatwich,    in    Soffoik.— The 
abridged  history  of  England,  under  the 
title.  Medulla  Histories  Anglieanse,  with 
numerttia  woodcuts,  has  been  attributed 
to  him ;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Dr.  William 
How&LL,  an  Oxford  graduate,  but  origi- 
nally of  Magdalen  Mlm,  Cambridge, 
afterwards  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  ad- 
mitted a  civilian  in  1678.    He  aeqoired 
higher  reputation  by  writing  a  History  of 
the  Worlo,.  from  the  eariiest  times  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West;  a 
work  praised  by  Gibbon.     It  waa  pnb- 
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lisbed,  in  3  or  4  Toh,  in  1680,  fol.  H« 
also  published,  ElemeaU  Uistoria  Civilis. 
Oxford,  1660,  of  which  an  enlai^ed 
edition  was  published  in  English  in  1704, 
by  another  hand.  Dr.  Howell  died  in 
1683. 

HOWELL,   (James,)    a   voluminous 
writer,  the  son  of  Thomas  Howell,  minis- 
ter of  Abemant,  in  Caermarthenshire,  was 
bom  about  1594,  and  educated  at  the 
free-school  at  Hereford,  and  at  Jesus 
college,  Oxford,  where  his  elder  brother, 
Thomas,  was  already  a  fellow  of  that 
society,  afterwards  king's  chaplain,  and  ' 
was  nominated  in  1644  to  the  see  of 
Bristol.   James,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1613,  left  eoOege,  and  removed 
to  London,  where  he  obtained,  through 
the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  the 
office  of   steward  to  a  glass-house  in 
Broad-street.      The  proprietors  of  this 
work,  intent  upon  improving  the  manu- 
fisctory,  having  resolved  to  send  an  agent 
abroaa  to  procure  the  best  materials  and 
workmen,  made  choice  of  Howell  for  this 
purpose,  who,  setting  off  in  1610,  visited 
aeveral  of  the  princi^  places  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.    In 
1621  he  returned  to  London,  having  ablv 
executed  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  and, 
particularly,  havmg  acquired  a  masterly 
knowledge  of   the   modem    languages, 
which  afforded  him  a  singular  cause  for 
ffratitude.    *' Thank  God/'  he  says,  «<I 
nave  this  fruit  of  my  foreign  travels,  that 
X  can  pray  unto  him  every  day  of  the 
week  in  a  separate  language,  and  upon 
3unday  in  seven."    Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  recover  a  rich 
English  ship,  seised  by  the  viceroy  of 
Sardinia  for  his  master's  use,  on  pretence 
of  its  havinff  [prohibited  foods  on  board. 
In  1623,  during  his  absence,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  upon  the 
new  foundation  of  Sir  Eubule  Thelwal. 
Soon  afier  hu  retum  to  England  he  was 
appointed  secretarv  to  lord  Scrope,  ader- 
wards  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  made 
lord-president  of  the  North.    WhUe  he 
was  with  his  patron  in  Yorkshire  the  cor- 
poration of  Richmond  chose  him  one  of 
their  representatives  in   the  parliament 
which  began  in  1627.     In  1632  he  went 
as  secretary  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, 
ambassador  extraordinary  from  Charles  I. 
to  the  court  of  Denmark.     In  1639  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  was  well  received 
by  lord  Straflbrd,  the  lord-lieutenant    In 
1640  he  was  despatched  upon  some  busi- 
ness to  France,  and  the  same  year  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  council;  but  in 
1643  all  his  papers  were  seiaed  by  a  com-' 
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nyttee  of  the  parliament,  and  he  himself 
was  coQunitted  to  the  Fleet  This  at 
least  Howell  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment;  but  Wood  insinuates  that 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debts  con- 
tracted through  his  own  extravagance. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  im- 

Erisonment,  he  bore  it  cheerfully,  and, 
aving  now  no  resource  except  his  pen, 
applied  himself  to  writing  and  translating 
books.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  piurchased 
a  small  spot  of  ground  upon  ramassus, 
which  I  have  in  fee  of  the  Muses,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  manure  it  as  well  as 
I  could,  though  I  confess  it  hath  yielded 
me  little  fruit  hitherto."  This  spot,  how- 
ever, brought  him  a  comfortable  subsis- 
tence during  his  long  stay  in  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  tiU  some  time 
after  the  king's  death;  and  as  he  got 
nothing  by  his  discharge  but  his  liberty, 
he  was  obliged  to  contmue  the  same  em- 
ployment afterwards.  His  numerous 
productions,  written  rather  out  of  neces- 
sity than  choice,  show,  however,  readi- 
ness of  wit,  and  exuberance  of  fancy. 
Though  always  a  firm  royalist,  he  disap- 
poved  of  the  measures  pursued  by  Buck- 
msham.  Laud,  and  Strafford.  Vet  the 
unoridled  insolence  and  outrages  of  the 
republican  governors  so  much  disgusted 
him,  that  he  was  not  displeased  when 
Cromwell  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
under  the  title  of  protector,  and  he  compli- 
mented him  on  that  occasion  in  a  speech, 
which  was  published.  Charles  II.,  at  his 
restoration,  thought  him  worthy  of  his 
notice  and  favour ;  and  Howell's  former 

SDst  under  the  council  being  otherwise 
isposed  of,  a  new  place  was  created,  by 
the  grant  of  which  he  became  the  first 
historiographer  royal  in  England.  He 
died  in  November  1666,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Temple  church.  His  publications 
are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  nearly 
fifty;  of  these  the  best  known  are  his 
Epistolse  Ho-Elianse,  or  Familiar  Letters, 
domestic  and  foreign,  divided  into  sundry 
Sections,  partly  Historical,  partly  Politi- 
cal, partly  Philosophical,  1645 ;  another 
collection  was  published  in  1647,  and 
both  these,  with  the  addition  of  a  third, 
appeared  in  1650.  A  few  additional 
letters  were  printed  in  some  subse(]uent 
editions,  of  wmch  the  eleventh  was  printed 
in  1754,  8vo. 

HOWSON,  (John,)  a  learned  prelate, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1556,  and  edu- 
cated at  St  Paul's  School,  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  vicar  of  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Oxfordshire,  rector  of  Brightwell, 
in  Berkshire,  a  fbllow  of  Chelsea  College, 
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and  canon  of  Hereford.  When  Tiee- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  he  exerted  himself 
against  those  Puritans  who  opposed  the 
discipline  and  ceremonies,  but  was  after- 
wards a  more  distinguished  writer  and 
preacher  a^nst  Popery.  James  I.  com- 
manded his  polemical  discourses,  which 
are  the  most  considerable  of  his  works, 
to  be  printed  in  1622,  4to.  They  are  all 
in  the  form  of  sermons.  He  was  first 
bish3p  of  Oxford,  and  in  1628  he  was 
tran slated  to  Durham.     He  died  in  1 63 1 . 

HOYLE,  (Edmund,)  author  of  some 
well-known  treatises  on  the  games  of 
Whist  and  Quadrille,  was  bom  in  1672, 
and  died  in  1769. 

HOZIER,  (Peter  d\)  sei^eur  de  U 
Garde  in  Provence,  distinguished  for  his 
genealogical  and  historical  knowledge, 
was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1592.  After 
receiving  an  excellent  education,  he  en- 
tered into  the  army,  and  served  under 
the  count  de  Crequi;  but  a  taste  for 
heraldic  and  antiquarian  research  led  him 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  it ;  and  in 
order  to  favour  his  inquiries,  he  obtained, 
in  1620,  a  place  among  the  hundred  gen- 
tlemen of  the  king's  household.  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  made  him  a  gentleman 
of  his  train;  and  in  1628,  Louis  XIII. 
conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St 
MichaeL  A  place  of  judge  of  arms 
having  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  register  of  all  the  noblesse  of 
France,  D' Hosier,  in  1641,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  St  Mauris,  its  first  professor. 
In  1642  he  was  made  maitre-d'hotel  to 
the  king,  and  in  1654  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  counsellor  of  state.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1660.  Such  was  his 
memory,  that  he  was  able  to  answer  upon 
the  spot  any  question  concerning  arms, 
contracts,  affinities,  dates,  &c.,  relative 
to  all  the  families  which  had  been  the 
subjects  of  his  inquiries;  so  that  D'Ablan- 
court  pleasantly  said,  ^*he  must  have 
been  present  at  all  the  marriages  and 
baptisms  in  the  universe;"  Boileau 
honoured  him  with  some  complimentary 
lines  to  be  placed  under  his  portrait 
His  private  character  is  represented  as 
highly  estimable.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  Brittany,  fol. ;  and  a  number  of 
genealogies. 

HOZIER,  (Charies  Ren6  d',)  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1640,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  judge 
of  arms,  and  was  honoured  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy  with  the  knighthood  of  the 
order  of  St  Maurice.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1732.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  heraldic  knowledge,  and  composed 
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several  works  in  this  branch  by  order  ot 
Louis  XIV.  Among  these  is,  Le  Nobi- 
liaire  de  Champagne,  fol.,  1673,  drawn 
up  under  the  durecdon  of  Caumartin.-^ 
His  nephew,  Louis  Peter,  succeeded 
him  in  his  office,  and  died  in  1767. 
During  the  period  of  his  ministration 
appeared,  L' Armorial,  ou  R^gistrea  de 
la  Noblesse  de  France,  10  vols,  fol. 

HROSVITA,  or  HROTSVIT,  a 
canoness  of  the  celebrated  convent  of 
Gandersheim,  distinguished,  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  for  her  poetical 
talents.  Her  principal  production  is  her 
poem,  entitled,  Panegyris,  sive  Historia 
Oddonum.  An  edition  of  her  works  was 
publbhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1501,  fol.; 
a  second  appeared  in  1717,  at  Wittem- 
berg,  4to.  There  is  a  MS.  of  her  writings, 
of  great  antiquity,  in  the  royal  library  at 
Munich. 

HUABALDE,HUCBALDE,orHUG. 
fiALDE,  a  monk  of  St  Amand,  in 
Flanders,  bom  in  840,  is  author  of  a 
treatise  on  music,  which  is  still  in  the 
king  of  France's  library,  under  the  title 
of.  Enchiridion  Musicse.  In  this  work 
there  is  a  new  kind  of  gamut,  which,  j 

however,  has  been  wholly  superseded  by  ^ 
that  of  Guide.  Huabalde  was  not  only 
a  musician,  but  a  poet,  and  composed 
three  himdred  verses  in  praise  of  bald^ 
ness,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  which  he  makes  the  letter 
C  to  take  the  lead  in  every  word,  as  the 
initial  of  his  patron's  name  and  infirmity, 
as  thus: 

**  Gannlna  Clarisonn  Calvlf  Cantate  Csmoene." 

Huabalde  died  in  930. 

HUARTE,  (John,)  bora  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Pied 
de  Port,  in  French  Navarre,  gained 
great  reputation  by  a  work  which  he 

Sublished  in  Spanish,  entitled,  Examen 
e  Ingenios  para  las  Sciencias,  &c. ;  or, 
an  Examination  of  such  Geniuses  as  are 
fit  for  acquiring  the  Sciences,  and  were 
bom  such :  wherein,  by  marvellous  and 
useful  Secrets,  drawn  from  true  Philosophy 
both  natural  and  divine,  are  shown  the 
Gifts  and  different  Abilities  found  in  Men, 
and  for  what  kind  of  Study  the  Genius  of 
every  Man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  Manner, 
that  whoever  shall  read  this  Book  atten- 
tively, will  discover  the  Properties  of  hia 
own  Genius,  and  be  able  to  make  choice 
of  that  Science  in  which  he  will  make 
the  greatest  Improvement,  1580,  8vo. 
This  book  has  been  often  reprinted.  It 
has  been  translated  into  Enelish  by  Carew 
and  Bellamy,  under  the  tide  of,  Trial  of 
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WiU.  Bayle  censures  him  on  many  ac* 
counts,  and  especially  for  publishing,  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  tne  pretended 
fetter  of  Lentulus,  the  proconsul,  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Roman  senate,  wherein 
a  portrait  is  s^iven  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
description  of  his  shape  and  stature,  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  the  qualities  of  his 
beard,  &c. 

RUBER,  (Samuel,)  a  Swiss  Protestant 
divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption, was  a  native  of  Berne,  and 
first  settled  as  a  minister  in  a  village 
near  that  city,  but  was  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  opinions,  to  retire  into 
the  territory  of  wirtemberg,  where  he 
obtained  a  church,  after  having  embraced 
the  Augsburg  Confession ;  he  then  went 
to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity.  While  warmly  op- 
posing the  Swiss  Protestants  on  the  article 
of  predestination,  he  taught  publicly,  that 
all  mankind  were  elected  from  eternity 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  everlasting 
salvation.  Mosheim  observes,  '*  that  the 
opinion  of  Huber  differed  more  in  words 
than  in  realUy  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  church;  for  he  did  no  more 
than  explain  in  a  new  method,  and  with 
a  different  turn  of  phrase,  what  that 
church  had  always  taught  concerning  the 
unlimited  extent  of  the  love  of  God,  as 
embracing  the  whole  human  race,  and 
excluding  none  by  an  absolute  decree 
from  everlasting  salvation."  He  was 
afterwards  deposed  from  his  professor- 
ship, and  went  to  Ratisbon,  where  he 
held  a  conference  with  some  divines; 
and  he  then  removed  to  Spires,  where 
he  published  some  books  in  defence  of 
his  opinions.  He  is  the  author  of,  An 
Exposition  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
Chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

RUBER,  (Ulric,)  a  native  of  Dorckum, 
in  the  Dutch  territories,  famous  as  a 
lawyer,  an  historian,  and  a  philologer,  was 
bom  in  1636,  and  educated  at  Franeker, 
and  at  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under 
Matthsei.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
professor  of  eloquence.  He  published, 
De  Genuinft  JEtate  Assvriorum,  et  Regno 
Medorum ;  De  Jure  Civitatis ;  Junspru- 
dentia  Fnsiaca;  Specimen  Philosophias 
civilis,  and  Institutiones  Historise  civilis. 
He  died  in  1694. 

HUBER,  (Zacharias,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Franeker  in  1669, 
and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  same 
professorships.  He  published,  De  vero 
oensu  atque  Interpretatione,Legis  IX.  D. 
de  Lege  PompeiA.  de  Parricidis,  and  Dii- 
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aertationmii  Libri  tres,  quibns  explicantur, 
fire,  selecta  Juris  publici,  sacri,  privatique 
Capita.    He  died  in  1732. 

RUBER,  (John  Rodolph,)  a  clever 
painter,  bom  at  Basle  in  1668.  After 
studying  under  Gaspar  Meyer,  and  Joseph 
Werner,  he  visited  Italy,  and  at  Mantua 
copied  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano,  and 
those  of  Titian  at  Verona,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Tempesta.  Re  then  spent 
six  years  at  Rome,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  studied 
the  antique,  and  the  works  of  Raffaelle, 
Guido,  and  the  Caracci.  He  afterwards 
visited  France,  and  then  removed  to 
Berne.  His  pictures  are  incredibly 
numerous,  and  his  peculiarity  of  style 
obtained  for  him  the  designation  of  the 
Tintoret  of  Switzerland.  The  yigour  of 
his  genius  continued  unabated  to  the  last 
year  of  a  long  life,  which  ended  in  1748. 

RUBER,  (Mary,)  a  philosophical 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  Dom  in  1695 
at  Geneva.  She  was  a  Protestant  by 
persuasion,  and  her  works  were  vehe- 
mently assailed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines.  She  possessed  knowledge  and 
genius ;  but  her  writings  are  sometimes 
obscure,  particularly  her  metaphysical 
pieces.  Her  principal  productions  are, 
Le  Monde  fou  pr<^f^r6  &u  Monde  sage ; 
Syst^mes  des  Th6ologiens  anciens  et 
modemes,  sur  TEtat  des  Ames  s^par^es 
des  Corps ;  Lettres  sur  la  Religion  essen- 
tielle  k  I'Homme;  and.  Reduction  du 
Spectateur  Anj^lais;  this  is  an  abridg- 
ment, which  did  not  meet  with  success. 
She  died  in  1753. 

RUBER,  (John  James,)  a  celebrated 
anatomist,  was  bora  at  Basle  in  1707, 
and  educated  there,  and  at  Beme,  and  at 
Strasburg.  Raller,  who  removed  to  Got- 
tingen  in  1736,  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  publishing  a  description  of  all  the 
plants  of  Switzerland,  and  not  being  able 
to  examine  the  whole  of  that  country 
himself,  Huber  explored  for  him  the 
Graiibund  mountains,  collected  all  the 
plants  which  grow  in  that  district,  and 
transmitted  them  to  Raller  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work,  which  was  published 
in  1742,  in  2  vols,  foL,  imder  the  title 
of,  Enumeratio  Plantamm  Helveticarum. 
The  author,  in  different  parts  of  the  pre- 
face, acknowledges  the  services  rendered 
to  him  by  Huber,  whom  he  invited  to 
Gbttingen  in  1738  to  be  dissector.  Next 
year  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor 
of  anatomy  in  that  city;  in  1742  pro- 
fessor in  the  Caroline  college  at  Cassel, 
with  the  rank  of  court  physician ;  and  in 
1748  counsellor  of  state  and  body-physi- 
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oitn  to  ibe  prtnee,  in  wUch  ofBce  1m 
died  in  1778.  His  vrinejpAl  works  are, 
Commentatio  de  MednllA  Spinali,  epecia* 
tim  de  Nerrii  ab  eA  provenientibiis ; 
Commentatio  de  VagiiiaB  Uteri  Stmctorft 
niffosAi  nee  non  de  Hymene ;  and,  £pi* 
■tola  de  Nerro-intercottalL 

HUBER,  (John,)  bom  at  Genera  in 
1722,  is  known  lor  hie  ikfll  in  cutting 
profiles  in  paper  or  parchment,  many 

rimeni  ot  which  are  in  this  country* 
was  intimate  with  Vohaire,  whose 
various  occupations  he  has  delineated  with 
great  truth  and  spirit  He  also  gave  his 
attention  to  natural  philosophy,  and 
formed  a  project  for  guiding  balloons  by 
attaching  to  them  bir£  of  a  larger  species; 
this  scheme  he  has  set  forth  in  a  publi* 
eation,  entided,  Notice  sur  la  Maniere  de 
dirlger  les  BaUons  d'aprte  les  Vol  des 
Oisesux  de  Proie.    He  died  in  1790. 

HUBER,  (Francis,)  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1750.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  consequence  of  intense  study, 
he  lost  his  sight ;  but  such  was  his  devotion 
to  natural  history,  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  excellent  wife,  and  of  his  friend  and 
secretary  Bumens,  he  was  able  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  in  his  fiivomrite  science,  and 
particularly  into  the  nature  and  habits 
of  bees.  His  publications  are,  Lettres  k 
Ch.  Bonnet ;  riouvelles  Observations  sur 
les  Abeilles;  M6moire  sur  rOrigine  de 
la  Cire;  Lettre  k  M.  Pictet;  M6moire 
sur  rinfluence  de  I'Air  dans  la  Germina- 
tion des  Graines.  He  died  at  Lausanne 
in  1831.  De  CandoUe  has,  in  honour  of 
him,  given  the  name  of  Huberia  laurina 
to  a  species  of  plant. 

HUBERT,  (Matthew,)  a  celebrated 
French  preacher,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Chatillon  on 
the  Maine,  in  1840,  and  studied  rhetoric 
at  Mans,  under  Mascaron.  He  was  no 
less  remarkable  for  his  gentle  piety  and 

Profound  humility,  than  for  his  eloquence. 
le  died  in  I7l7,  after  displaying  his 
powers  in  the  provinces,  in  the  capital, 
and  at  court  In  1725  his  sermons  were 
published  at  Paris,  in  6  vols,  12mo.  The 
oest  discourse  in  ^ese  volumes  is  the 
funeral  oration  on  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria^  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Bonrdaloue,  who  admired  his  talents. 

HUBNER,  (John,)  a  German  geo- 
grapher, bora  in  1668,  at  Tor^u,  in' 
Saxony.  His  works  are  chiefly  written  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  wen 
once  very  popular.  His  Introduction  to 
Geography  has  been  translated  into  En^ 
lish,  French,  and  other  languages.  He 
was  professor  of  geography  at  Leipsic, 
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and  rector  of  the  sebool  at  Hamteig^ 
where  he  died  in  1731.  He  wrotei 
Kurtie  Fragen  ans  der  newen  und  alten 
Geogru>hie;  Kurtse  Fragen  aus  der 
Politisotien  Hntorie,  bis  lum  Ausgang 
des  Siebenienden  sseculi;  Genealogic«3 
Tables,  with  Genealogical  Questions  sub- 
joined; Supplements  to  the  preceding 
works ;  Lexicons,  resembling  our  gasel- 
tears,  for  the  aid  of  common  hfe,  entitled, 
Staato,  Zeitungs,  und  Conversational 
Lexico;  A  Genealogical  Lexicon ;  Bibli- 
otheca  Historica  Harabi^ensb;  and 
Museum  Geographicum.  The  two  last 
were  more  esteemed  by  the  learned  tiian 
any  of  his  other  worka^^His  son  John, 
an  advocate  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died 
in  1758,  published,  Bibhotheoa  Genealo- 
gica,  and  Lexicon  Genealogicnm. 

HUDDART,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent 
navigator  and  hydrographer,  born  in 
1741  at  Allenby,  in  Cumberland.  He 
went  early  to  sea,  and  was  employed  in 
the  herring  fishery  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Irish  and  West 
India  trade.  In  1773  he  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  GDmpany,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  commander 
in  1778,  but  relin^nshed  the  situation  in 
1 788.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  nautical 
surveyor,  both  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  on 
our  own  coasts.  He  likewise  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
for  which  purpose  he  erected  machinery 
at  Maryport  He  published,  A  Sketch 
of  the  Straits  of  Gasper,  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Islands  of  Banca  and  Bmeton; 
several  valuable  charts;  and  some  im- 
portant papers  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.    He  died  in  1816. 

HUDDE,  (John,)  bora  at  Amsterdam 
in  1640,  was  eminent  in  his  character 
of  a  magistrate,  and  possessed  a  genius 
for  mathematical  studies.  He  was  the 
author  of  excellent  litde  pieces.  On  the 
Reduction  of  Equations,  and,  De  Maximia 
et  Minimis,  inserted  by  Francis  vaa 
Schooten,  mathematical  professor  at  Ley» 
den,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Geometry 
of  Descartes.    He  died  in  1704. 

HUDDESFORD,  (William,)  a  natu- 
ralist and  antiquary  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  held  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  Ashmdean  Mu- 
seum. He  was  also  principal  of  Trinity 
college.  He  wrote.  Martini  Listeri  Hia- 
toria  sive  Synopsis  Conchyliorum,  el 
Tabulse  Anatomicse,  Oxon.  1770,  fol.; 
and,  the  Lives  of  those  eminent  Anti- 
quaries, Leland,  Hearae^  and  Wood, 
1772,  2  vols,  8vo. 
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'  HUDDESFORD,  (George,)  a  bur- 
lesque poet  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  He  wrote.  Poems,  includine 
SdmajBfundi,  Topsy  Tarvy,  Bubble  and 
Squeak,  and  Crambe  lUpetita,  1801, 
2  vols,  8vo;  The  Wiccamical  Chaplet; 
Les  Champignons  du  Diable,  or  Imperial 
Mushrooms,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  in  five 
cantos,  1805,  12mo. 

HUDSON,  (Henry,)  a  distinguished 
naval  discoverer,  of  whom  nothing  la 
known  tiU,  in  1607,  he  was  sent  by  some 
London  merchants  in  a  small  vessel  to 
explore  a  north-east  passage  to  Japan 
and  China.  He  sailed  on  the  1st  of  May, 
with  a  crew  of  only  ten  men  and  a  boy, 
and  proceeded  beyond  the  eightieth  degree 
of  latitude  in  the  North  Sea;  when,  beinr 
stt^yped  by  the  ice,  they  returned,  ana 
amved  in  England  in  September.  In  a 
second  voyage,  the  next  year,  he  landed 
in  Nova  Zembla ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
advance  further  to  the  east,  and  returned 
in  August  In  1609  he  was  sent  on  a 
third  voyage  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  had  a  crew  of  twenty  meui 
Enghsh  and  Dutch.  After  another  un- 
Buccessfel  attempt  to  the  eastward,  he 
steered  for  the  American  coast,  and  went 
down  as  far  as  ChesM>eak  Bay.  A  mutin- 
ous crew  prevented  nim  ftom  endeavour- 
ing to  find  a  westeriy  passage  through 
Davis's  Strait,  and  he  returned  in  Novem- 
ber. In  April  1610  he  sailed  in  a  bark 
named  the  Di$co9€ry,  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-three  men,  and  came  within  sight 
of  Greenland  on  the  4th  of  June.  I^o- 
ceeding  westward,  he  reached,  in  sixty 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  month  of  the 
strait  bearing  his  name.  Throuch  this 
he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  which  he  ^ve  the  name  of  Nova 
Britannia,  till  it  issued  in  the  vast  bay 
which  perpetuates  his  memory.  Here 
he  congratulated  himself  that  he  had 
discovered  the  long-sousbt  passage  to 
the  north-west.  At  lengUi,  however,  he 
found  he  was  only  in  a  bay,  aaicl  resolved 
to  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  it  After 
endurinjf  great  hardships  fhmi  shortness 
of  provisions,  and  fhmi  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  he  sailed  back  on  his  return. 
Some  of  his  men,  however,  were  dis- 
satisfied  at  his  conduct,  and  rising  affainst 
him,  they  fastened  hb  arms  behind  him, 
and  put  him,  his  son,  and  seven  men,  the 
most  infirm  of  the  crew,  into  a  small 
shallop,  and  turned  them  adrift  The 
ahallop  was  never  afWrwards  heard  of^ 
but  the  inhuman  mutineers  reached  P]y»> 
mouth,  September  1611.  A  coaopan^ 
now  exists  which  bean  the  name  of  dus 
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intrepid  mariner,  and  trades  to  that  part 
of  America  which  he  discovered. 

HUDSON,  (Dr.  John,)  a  leaned 
critic,  was  bom  in  1662,  at  Widehope^ 
near  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  and 
educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
Soon  after  he  had  taken  the  deme  of 
M.A.,  in  1684,  h^  removed  to  Umversity 
college,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow, 
and  Decame  a  distni^uished  tutor.  In 
1701,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hyde,  he  was  elected  principal  keeper  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  which  place  he 
held  till  his  death*  In  1712  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  principal  of  St  Mary's  hall,  bv 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  through 
the  interest  of  Dr.  Radcliffe;  and  it  is 
said,  that  to  Hudson's  interest  with  this 
physician,  the  university  of  Oxford  is 
mdebted  for  the  very  ample  benefiMtionB 
it  afterwards  received  nrom  him.  He 
died  in  1 7 1 9.  He  published,  Introductio 
ad  Chronographiara,  sive  Ars  Chronolo- 
fiica  in  Epitomen  redaota;  Velleius 
Paterculus,  cum  variis  Lectionibus,  et 
Notis,  et  Indice ;  a  second  edition,  with 
the  notes  enlarged,  in  1711 ;  Thucydtdes^ 
Oeographie?  Veteris  Scriptores  Gneci 
Minores,  cum  DissertationiDus  et  Anno** 
tationibus  Henrici  Dodwelli;  Dionysii 
Halicamassensis  Opera  omnia;  Longinus; 
Moeris  Atticista,  de  Vocibus  Attiois  et 
Hellenicis ;  Gregorius  Martinus,  de  Gr8&- 
earum  Literarum  Pronunciatione;  and 
FabulsB  ^sopicse.  He  had  just  finished, 
but  did  not  live  to  publish,  an  edition 
of  Josephus.  He  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  third  index,  when,  finding  himself 
unable  to  go  quite  through,  he  recom- 
mended the  work  to  his  friend,  Anthony 
Hall,  who  puUished  it  in  1720,  in  2vol^ 
fol.  Hall's  care  extended  not  only  to 
die  works  of  his  deceased  friend,  but  to 
his  family,  for  he  married  his  widow. 
Dr.  Hudson  intended  to  publish  a  catar 
logue  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  he 
hful  caused  to  be  fairly  transcribed  in  6 
vols,  fol.  He  was  an  able  assistant  to 
several  editors  in  Oxford,  particularly  t« 
Dr.  Gregory  in  his  Euclid,  and  to  Heame 
in  his  Livy,  &c.  He  corresponded  with 
all  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age. 

HUDSON,  (Thomas,)  aportrait  pahrter, 
bom  in  1701,  was  thejpupil  and  son- 
in-law  of  Richardson.  'The  better  taste 
introduced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
had  been  for  seme  time  his  pupil,  put  an 
end  to  Hudson's  nign,  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  retire  soon  after  finishing  his 
capital  work,  the  famOy-piece  of  Charles 
duke  of  Mariborough,  about  1756.  He 
died  in  1779. 
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HUDSON,  (Wniiam,)  an  eminenC 
botanist,  Ixmi  in  Wettmoreland  about 
1730.  He  lerved  an  apprenticeship  to 
an  apothecary  in  London,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  business.  In  1783  he  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  herbarium  and  cabinet 
of  insects  by  fire,  and  he  then  left  off 
business.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Pultenev 
that  he  had  a  residence  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not 
mentioned.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1793.  He 
undertook  an  arrangement  of  Englbh 
botany  according  to  the  Linnsean  system, 
and  ms  Flora  Anglica  appeared  in  1762, 
8vo.  The  Latin  preface  was  written  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin  SdUingfleet 
The  work  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  principally  contributed  to  the 
previdence  of  the  Linnsean  system  in 
England.  A  second  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged, in  2  vols,  8vo,  was  published  in 
1778.  Mr.  Hudson  was  well  versed  in 
the  insects  and  shells  of  Great  Britain, 
and  meditated  a  Fauna  Britaunica.  He 
corresponded  with  Linnteus,  Haller,  and 
other  naturalists. 

HUERO  A,  ((^rian  de  la,)  a  learned 
Cistercian  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  who  for  a  long 
time  discharged  the  office  of  Scripture 
expositor  in  the  university  of  Alcala. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  of  theology.  He 
died  in  1560.  He  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  book 
•f  Job,  the  Song  of  Songs,  &c. 

HUERTA,  (Vicente  Garcia  de  la,)  a 
Spanish  poet  and  critic,  bom  at  Zafra,  in 
Estremaaura,  in  1729.  His  noble  tra- 
gedy. La  Raquel,  is  exempt  from  the 
anachronbms  and  irregularities  which  so 
frequently  disfigure  the  productions  of 
the  Spanish  stage.  He  published,  A 
Military  Library,  and  Poems,  in  2  vols, 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1778 ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Theatro  HispaSol, 
Madrid,  1785,  16  vols,  8vo,  a  collection 
of  what  he  reckoned  the  best  Spanish 
plays,  with  prefaces,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Spanish 
literature  from  the  strictures  of  Voltaire, 
Linguet,  Si^norelli,  and  others.  He  died 
in  1797. — Huerta  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  brother  Pedro,  the  laborious 
author  of  the  Commentarios  de  la  Pintura 
£nc4ustica  del  Pincel,  and  of  De  las 
Lineas  de  Apeles  y  Protogenes ;  nor  with 
another  academician,  Francisco  Manuel 
DB  Huerta,  one  of  the  three  editors  of 
the  Diario  de  los  Literatos  de  fispafia; 
nor  with  Lopez  de  la  Hueeta»  who  wrote 
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the  Examen  de  la  Posibilidad  de  Fijar 
los  Sin6nimos  de  la  Lengua  Castellans. 

HUET,   (Peter  Daniel,)  a  learned 
French  prelate,  born  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, m  1630.    The  early  death  of  his 
parents  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  guardians 
who  neglected  him ;  but  by  the  dbection 
of  his  tutor,   Mambrun,    a  Jesuit,    he 
became  well  acquainted  with  literature^ 
and  particularly  with  eeometry,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Bochart,  the  Protestant 
minister  of  Caen,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  in 
1652  he  accompanied  him  to  the  court 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.      The 
queen  wished  Huet  to  settle  at  Stock- 
holm, but  after  three  months'  stay,  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  fickle  princess,  and 
returned  to  Paris.    In  1661  he  published 
his  De  Interpretatione  Libri  duo,   the 
design  of  which  was  to  confine  within 
due  limits  the  licence  of  translators,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Scriptures.    His  Ori- 
genis  Commentaria,   of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  copy  firom  a  MS.  while  at 
Stockholm,  appeared  in  1668  at  Roaen, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.     In 
1669  he  was  invited  by  Christina  to 
Rome,  whither  she 'had,  after  her  abdi- 
cation,   retired;    but  he  declined    her 
liberal  offers.   In  1670  he  was  appointed, 
with  Bossuet,  sub-preceptor  to  the  Dau- 
phin.    In  1678  he  was  nominated  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay,  in 
Normandy,  and  in  1685  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Soissons,  which  soon  after  he  ex* 
changed  for  that  of  Avranches.    In  1699 
he  resigned  his  bishopric,  in  order  to 
enjoy  more  leisure  for  study,  and  received 
in  its  stead  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  nenr 
the  gates  of  Caen,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  the  maison  profess^  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris,  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits.    He 
died  in   1721.     His  other  works  are, 
Demonstratio  Evangelica,  often  reprinted; 
Censura  Philosophise  Cartesianse ;  Quses- 
tiones  Alnetanse  de  Concordi&  Kationis 
et  Fidei;    De  la  Situation  du  Paradia 
Terrestre.    He  also  wrote  notes  on  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  which 
purpose  he  read  over  the  Hebrew  text 
twenty-four  times;  and  in  1718  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  Ufe,  the  title- 
page  of  which  drew  down  the  censures 
of  the  critics,  as  he  used  the  words,  **  Ad 
eumpertinentibus,"for  **adse."  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  plan  of  the 
edition  of  the  classics,   In  Usum  Del- 
phini,  is  due  to  him,  although  the  first 
idea  of  it  was  started  by  3ie  due  de 
Montausier.     Some  of  his  works  have 
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been  translated  into  English ;  viz.  On  the 
Origin  of  Romances ;  this  is  prefixed  to 
Uie  Zayde  of  Madame  de  Lafayette ;  On 
the  Situation  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise ; 
Tlie  History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navi* 
gation  of  the  Ancients;  and,  The  Weak- 
ness of  the  Human  Understanding.  After 
his  death  appeared  a  Huetiana,  in  which 
are  some  good  remarks,  intermixed  with 
some  very  trivial  ones. 
'  HUFELAND,  (Christopher  William,) 
an  eminent  physician,  was  bom  in  1762 
at  Langensalze,  in  Saxony,  and  studied 
at  Weimar,  Jena,  and  Gottingen.  He 
practised  at  Weimar,  and  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  In 
1793  he  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine 
at  Jena,  where  he  published  several  able 
works,  and  especially  a  treatise.  On  the 
Art  of  prolonging  Human  Life,  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  He  died  at  Berlin 
in  1836. 

HUFNAGEL,  (George,)  a  naturalist, 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1545.  His  abilities 
were  noticed  and  rewarded  by  some  of 
the  German  winces,  and  by  the  emperor 
Rodolphus.  Besides  some  poetical  works 
in  Latin  and  German,  he  wrote  four 
books  for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  con- 
taining accurate  representations  of  quad- 
rupeds, insects,  birds,  and  fishes.  He 
died  in  1600. 

HUGFORD,<Ignazio,)  an  artist,  bom 
in  1703,  of  English  parents,  at  Florence. 
He  painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  church 
of  St  Felicite  in  that  ci^,  representing 
the  angel  Raphael;  besides  which,  he 
has  some  pictures  in  the  ducal  gallery ; 
but  most  of  his  works  are  at  the  Vallom- 
brosa,  at  Forli,  where  he  had  a  brother, 
Hbnrt,  who  was  a  monk  of  that  house, 
and  had  also  a  talent  for  painting.  Igna- 
sio  died  in  1778. 

HUGH  THE  GREAT,  count  de  Paris, 
due  de  France,  and  father  of  Hugh  Capet, 
was  the  son  of  Robert,  count  de  Paris, 
who  disputed  the  royal  title  with  the 
feeble  and  «in fortunate  Charies  III.,  and 
was  sbin  at  the  battle  of  Soissons  in  922. 
Hugh  rallied  the  troops,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory.  H e  declined  the  crown, 
and  in  936  placed  it  upon  the  head  of 
Loms  d*Outre-Mer,  only  son  of  Charles 
III.  This  king  havine  Uken  Normandy, 
Hu^h,  whom  he  had  banished,  marched 
AgainA  him,  along  with  his  brother-in- 
Uw,  Otho  L,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
died  in  956.  He  married  Hadviga, 
aister  of  the  emperor  Otho,  by  whom  ne 
bad  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

HUGH  CAPET,  first  king  of  France 
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of  the  third  dynasty,  was  son  of  the  pre^ 
ceding,  and  was  born  in  939.  By  dexter- 
ous management  he  caused  himself  to 
be  proclatimed  king  at  Noyon  in  June 
987,  and  he  was  tolemnly  trowned  at 
Rheims  on  the  3d  of  the  following  month. 
The  duke  of  Guienne,  who  refused  H> 
acknowledge  him,  was  vanquished  in  the 
field  and  oblised  to  submit ;  and  Hueh 
stren^hened  his  party  by  procuring  the 
association  of  his  son  Robert  After  this 
act  he  never  himself  wore  the  royal 
ornaments,  but  administered  public  affairs 
without  any  appearance  of  state  or  magni- 
ficence. He  defeated  his  competitor, 
Charies  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwards  pos- 
sessed his  crown  in  security.  He  made 
Paris  the  seat  of  the  monarchy,  and 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  clergy  by 
resigning  the  rich  abbeys  which  his  father 
had  possessed,  and  by  the  exterior  prac- 
tices  of  devotion.  After  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
October,  996,  leaving  his  son  Robert  sole 
kinff. 

HUGH,  (St)  of  auni,  was  of  a  very 
distinguished  family  in  Burgnndy,  and 
was  bom  at  Semur,  in  Briennois,  in  102dw 
When  he  was  only  fifteen  he  entered 
into  the  monastic  life  at  Cluni,  tinder  the 
guidance  of  St  Odilon.  He  was  created 
prior  of  the  order,  and  abbot  in  1048, 
at  the  death  of  Odilon.  Some  epistles 
wtitten  by  him  are  extant  in  Dacheri 
Spicilegium.  There  -are  also  other  pieces 
by  bim  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  Uhini. 
He  died  in  1109.  He  was  embroiled,  at 
one  time,  with  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  for 
saying  the  prayer  for  the  emperor  Henry 
I V .,  when  that  prince  was  under  excom- 
nninication. 

HUGH,  (St)  was  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  in  1053,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Grenoble  in  1079. 
In  1084  he  received  St  Bmno  and  his 
companions,  and  fixed  them  in  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  He  was  author  of  a  Cartu- 
lary, some  fragments  of  which  are  in 
Mabillon's  posthumous  works,  and  in 
AUard's  Memoirs  of  Dauphiny,  1711  and 
1727,  2  vols,  fol.     He  died  in  1132. 

HUGH  DE  FLAVIGNY,  bom  in 
1065,  became  in  1077  a  monk  of  St 
Vannes,  at  Verdun,  and  abbot  of  Fla- 
vigny  in  1097,  but  was  dispossessed  of 
that  dignity  by  the  bishop  of  Autun,  who 
caused  another  abbot  to  be  elected. 
Hugh,  however,  in  1111,  supnlanted 
Laurentius,  abbot  of  Vannes,  who  was 
persecuted  by  the  bishop  of  Verdun  for 
nis  attachment  to  the  pope,  and  kept  his 
place  till  1115.  He  wrote  the  Chronicle 
»  »• 
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of  Verdon,  wbich  may  be  foimd  in 
Labbe's  Bibl.  Manuscript 

HUGH  DEFLEURY.orDESAINTE 
MARIE,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  Fleury  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
centmry.  His  best  work  is  his  Traits  de 
la  Puissance  Rojale  et  de  la  Di|nit6 
Saccrdotale,  in  two  books,  in  which  he 
establishes  the  rights  and  bounds  of  the 
priestly  and  royal  powers;  this  work 
may  be  found  in  torn.  iv.  of  the  Miscel- 
lanea of  Beluxe.  He  wrote  also,  in  six 
books,  A  Chronicle,  or  History,  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Charles  the 
Bald.     He  died  in  1120. 

HUGH  DE  ST.  VICTOR,  was  bom, 
of  poor  parents,  near  Ypres,  in  Flanders, 
about  1097.  When  be  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine,  at  the  monastery  of  St  Victor, 
at  raris,  where  he  rose  to  the  office  of 
prior.  In  1130  he  was  appointed  to  the 
theological  chair,  which  he  filled  with 
such  distinguished  reputation,  that  he 
was  commonly  called  a  second  Augustine. 
He  died  in  1140.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Rouen  in  1648,  in  3  vols,  fol. 
The  best  of  these  are  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Scripture. 

HUGH  OF  AMIENS,  was  bom  at 
Amiens,  educated  at  Laon,  and  became 
prior  of  Cluni.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Reading  by  Henry  I. ;  from  which  situa- 
tion he  was  removed  to  his  native  country, 
in  1130,  in  order  to  fill  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Rouen.    He  was  one  of  tne  most 

fious  and  learned  prelates  of  his  time, 
le  died  in  1164.  He  was  the  author  of. 
Three  Books  of  Instraction  to  his  Clergy, 
aijainst  the  heretics  of  his  day,  which, 
with  two  of  his  Letters,  were  published 
by  D'Achery,  at  the  end  of  The  Works 
of  Ouibert  de  Nogent.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Seven  Books,  or  dial<mies,  on 
theolM;ical  questions,  which  Martdne 
and  Durand  have  inserted  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  their  Thesaurus  Anecdotura ; 
and  of  An  Explanation  of  the  AposUes' 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other 
pieces,  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
their  Veterum  Scriptorum  amplissima 
Collectio. 

HUGH  DE  ST.  CHER,  a  learned 
monk  and  cardinal,  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vienne,  in  Dauphin6.  In  1225  he 
entered  into  the  Dominican  order.  After- 
wards he  was  created  doctor  by  Uie  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  sent  by  Gre- 
gory IX.  on  a  mission  to  Constantmople, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  union 
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between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
churches.    In  1245,  Innocent  IV.  created 
him  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him  in 
many  important  negotiations;    as   did 
likewise  his  successor,  Alexander  IV.    He 
died  in   1263.      He  wrote  short  com- 
mentaries and  4iotes  on  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  entitled,   Postillse,  seu  Com- 
mentariola  juxta  quadruplicem  Senaum 
in  totum  Vetus  ac  Novum  Testamentum  ; 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms;  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epbtles  and  Gospels  read  in 
the  Churches ;  but  bis  most  useful  work 
is  the  Concordance  of  the  Kble,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor,  and  in  drawing  up 
which  he  employed  many  monks  of  his 
order.      It  was  entitled,    Concordantia 
major  Latinoram  Bibliorum,  pro  omnibua 
Vocibus  dedinabilibus  in  tota  S.  Scriptura 
repertis  ;  to  which  Conrad  of  Halberstadt 
added  the  indeclinable  words  about  the 
year  1290.    This  work  was  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1684.     He  left  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Bible,  with  marginal  notes,  and 
a  multitude  of  various  reading  from 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ancient  Latm  MSS. 
A  copy  of  these  various  readings  is  lodged 
in  the  convent  of  St  Jacques,  at  Paris, 
and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Correcto- 
rium. 

HUGHES,  (John,)  a  noet  and  miMrel- 
laneous  writer,  bom  at  Marlborough,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  1677,  and  educated  at  a  Dis- 
senters' academy  in  London.  He  obtained 
a  place  in  the  oranance,  and  was  s^retary 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  puroiasing 
of  lands  for  the  roval  dock-yards.  His 
first  poem  was  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
which  was  well  received,  in  1697;  and 
two  years  after,  The  Court  of  Neptune, 
on  William's  Return,  met  with  eoual  ap- 

Slause.  He  afterwards  published  a  Fin- 
aric  Ode  on  the  House  of  Nassau,  and 
another  in  praise  of  music;  and  by  his 
poetical  merits  he  gained  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  Pope,  Congreye, 
Addison,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  others.  He 
was  also  noticed  by  lord  Wharton,  and 
in  1717  lord  Cowper,  the  chancellor,  ap- 
pointed him  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace.  His  last  work, 
written  under  the  flattering  hope  of  long 
enjoying  his  affluent  independence,  was 
the  Siege  of  Damascus ;  but  he  died  the 
very  night  the  play  was  presented  to  the 
public,  17th  Febraary,  1720.  His  me- 
mory was  regretted  by  the  pen  of  Steele 
in  the  Theatre.  His  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  2  vols,  12mo,  in 
1735.  He  translated  Fontenelle's  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  Vertot*s  Revolutions 
of  Portugal,  and  Letters  of  Abelard  and 
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Heloita.  He  alio  contributed  lome  papers 
to  the  TaUer,  Spectator,  and  Guardian, 
and  pablished  an  edition  of  Spenser's 
Works,  in  6  vols,  12mo,  1715. 

HUGHES,  (Jabez,)  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1685.  He 
published  a  translation  of  Claudian's 
Rape  of  Proserpine ;  the  Story  of  Sextus 
ana  Erictho,  from  Lucan's  Pharsalia; 
Suetonius's  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars ; 
Novels  from  the  Spanish  of  Cervantes, 
&c.  He  died  in  1731.  His  posthumous 
Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  were 
published  in  1737. 

HUGHES,  (John,)  bom  in  1682,  fel- 
low of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  was  not 
related  to  the  preceding.  He  made  him- 
self known  as  the  editor  of  Chiysostbm*8 
Treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  at  Cambridge 
in  1712.     He  died  m  1710. 

HUGHES,  (Griffith,)  a  dhrine  and 
naturalist,  who  was  minister  of  Lacy's 
parish,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  In 
1 749  he  circulated  ptoposals  for  publishing 
the  natural  history  of  Barbadoes,  where 
he  had  then  been  a  resident  twelve  years. 
The  work  appeared  in  1750,  fol.,  in  ten 
books,  with  twentv-four  engravings ;  and 
it  was  republished,  with  a  larger  number 
of  plates,  in  1760.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Societjr,  and  published  a  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  the 
soophytes,  called  animal  flowers,  which 
ffrow  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea  side  at 
Itarbadoes. 

HUGO,  or  HUGON,  (Herman,)  a 
learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels  in  1588. 
He  published,  De  prima  scribendi  Ori- 
gine,  et  Universas  Rei  Literarise  Antiqur- 
tate,  republished  by  Trotzius  in  1738, 
with  many  notes ;  Obsidio  Bredana,  sub 
Ambrosio  Spinol^;  Militia  Equestris, 
antiqua  et  nova.  His  Pia  Desideria, 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  was 
first  published  in  1632, 8vo,  and  reprinted 
in  32mo,  with  all  the  clearness  of  Elzevir, 
and  adorned  with  rather  fanciful  engrav- 
ings. They  consist  of  long  paraphrases 
in  elegiac  verse,  on  various  passages  of 
Scripture.  His  versification  is  usually 
gooo,  but  he  wants  simplicity  and  sub- 
fimitjr.    He  died  in  1639. 

HUGO,  (Charles  Louis,)  a  voluminous 
author  in  Latin  and  French,  bom  in  1667 
ft  St  Mihel,  was  a  canon  of  the  Premon- 
•tratensian  order,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
abb^  of  Etival,  and  titular  bishop  of 
Ptolemais.  He  died  in  1 739.  His  works 
are,  Annalet  Prvmonstratensiura ;  Vie 
do  St  Norbert,  Fondateiur  des  Premon- 
tr^;  Sacr»  Antiquitatis  Monumenta; 
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Traits  historique  et  critique  de  la  Maison 
de  Lorraine :  this  is  a  bold  work,  and  not 
only  the  name  of  the  author,  but  that  of 
the  place  where  it  was  printed,  was  con- 
cealed; the  former  beins  professedly 
Balcioourt,  the  latter  Berhn,  instead  of 
Nanci.  Yet  the  author  was  traced  out, 
and  fell  under  the  censure  of  tlie  parlia- 
ment In  1713  he  published,  Reflexions 
sur  les  deux  Ouvrages  concemaht  la 
Maison  de  Lorraine,  in  which  he  defends 
his  former  publication. 

HUGTEN BURGH,  (James  van,)  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1639, 
and  studied  under  Nicholas  Berchem  ; 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
talents  as  a  landscape  painter  were  highly 
prized.     He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

HUGTENDURGH,  (John  van,)  a 
painter,  younger  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1646.  Af^er 
receiving  some  instmction  from  his 
father,  he  became  the  pupil  of  John 
Wyck,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  whence 
he  returned  to  Holland  by  way  of  Paris, 
where  he  spent  some  time  with  Vander 
Meulen.  On  his  arrival  at  HaerUm  he 
obtained  considerable  employment;  and 
such  was  his  reputation,  tnat  Prince  Eu- 
gene engaged  him  to  paint  the  battles 
and  ^eges  in  which  he  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  commanded  in  con- 
junction. In  1711  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  elector  Palatine,  for  whom 
he  painted  several  pictures,  and  Was  re- 
warded with  a  chain  and  medal  of  gold. 
His  pencil  is  delicate,  his  colouring  trans- 
parent, his  keeping  good,  and,  ny  the 
aerial  perspective,  his  distances  are  as 
beautifully  thrown  off  as  those  of  Wou- 
vermans.  His  skies  are  lucid  and  pleas- 
ing; he  managed  the  chiaro-scuro  with 
extraordinary  skill ;  and  he  is  justly 
deemed  one  of  the  best  battle-painters  of 
his  age  and  country.  Ha  engraved  a 
great  number  of  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs and  those  of  Vander  Meulen.  He 
died  in  1733. 

HULDRICH,  (John  James,)  a  learned 
Swiss  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  1683,  and  educated  at  home, 
and  at  Bremen,  whence  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  published  at  Leyden  a 
ver^  curious  book  in  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
entitled,  Sepher  Toledot  Jescho,  or  the 
history  of  Jesus  Clirist,  written  by  a  Jew, 
full  of  atrocious  calunmies,  which  Hul- 
drich  refutes  in  his  notes.  On  his  return 
to  Zurich  in  1706  he  was  made  chaplain 
of  the  Orphan  House,  and  four  years 
after  professor  of  Christian  morals  in 
the  lesser  college,  to  which  was  afterwards 
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added  the  professorebip  of  the  law  of 
uature.  This  led  him  to  write  a  com- 
mentary on  Puffendorff,  On  the  Duties  of 
Men  and  Citizens.  His  otl>er  works  are 
the  Miscellanea  Tigmrina,  3  vols,  8vo, 
and  some  sermons  in  German.  He  died 
in  1731. 

HULL,  (Thomas,)  a  dranuxtic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  and  actor,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1 728,  and  educated  at  the 
Charter-house.  He  performed  for  some 
time  in  the  provincial  theatres,  and  in 
1759  obtainea  an  engagement  at  Covent- 
ffarden  theatre.  He  was  critically  skilled 
m  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  correspon- 
dent of  some  of  the  eminent  literary  men 
of  his  time.  In  poetry  he  seldom  soared 
above  the  level  or  easy  and  correct  versi- 
fication ;  in  prose,  perhaps,  he  is  entitled 
to  higher  praise ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  had  more  than  temporary  success. 
He  died  in  1808.  For  the  stage  he 
altered,  or  wrote  entirely,  nineteen  pieces. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  most  advanta- 
geously known  if  a  poem,  still  deservedly 
popular,  entitled,  Richard  Plantagenet, 
containing  the  legendary  history  of  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Richard  III.,  who, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  White-Rose  par^, 
found  an  asylum  at  East  well  Park,  m 
Kent,  where  he  worked  many  years  in 
the  capacity  of  a  bricklayer.  Hull's 
other  works  are,  Henry  the  Second,  or 
the  Fall  of  Rosamond,  a  tragedy ;  Moral 
Tales,  in  verse ;  Letters  ^from  a  Gentle- 
man to  a  Younff  Lady;  Select  Letters 
between  the  Ducness  of  Somerset,  Shen- 
•tone  the  Poet,  and  others,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harrington,  a  novel.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Theatrical  Fund. 

HULLOCK,  (Sir  John,)  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge,  bom  in  1764  at  Bar- 
nard Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
In  early  life  he  entered  at  GrayVinn, 
and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar. 
In  1816  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant-at-law ;  and  in  1823  he  was 
made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  He  died  suddenly  of  cholera 
while  attending  the  Oxford  circuit,  on 
the  3 1st  of  July,  1829.  He  published, 
The  Law  of  Costs,  8vo,  1792;  The  Law 
of  Costs  in  Civil  Actions  and  Criminal 
Proceedings,  8vo,  1797,  and  another  edi- 
tion, in  two  volumes,  1810. 

HULME,  (Nathaniel,)  a  ph3riician, 
was  bom  at  Hulme  Thorp,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1732,  and  was  taught  the  mdiments 
of  medical  science  by  his  brother.  Dr. 
Joseph  Hulme,  an  eminent  physician  at 
Halifax ;  after  which  he  became  a  pupil 
At  ^Guy's  Hospital.  In  1755  he  served 
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in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  being  stationed  at  Leith  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  prosecuting  his  medical  studies  at 
Edmburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  1765.  Soon  after  he  settled  in 
London,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
General  Dispensary  he  was  appointed  its 
first  physician.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Lying-in  Hospital.  About  1774  he  was, 
through  the  mfluence  of  lord  Sandwich, 
then  first  lord  of  the  Admiridty,  elected 
physician  to  the  Charter-house,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1807.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
medical  dissertations,  and  contributed 
some  papers  to  the  Royal  and  Antiqua- 
rian Societies,  of  both  which  bodies  he 
was  a  member.  In  1787  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  medid  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  M^icine  at  Paris,  for  nis 
treatise  on  the  following  prize  question  : 
Rechercher  quelles  sont  les  Causes  de 
I'Endurcissement  de  Tissu  Cellulaire  au- 
quel  plusieurs  Enfans  uouveaux-n^s  sont 
sujets.  To  the  Archseologia  he  contri- 
buted an  account  of  a  brick  brought  from 
the  site  of  ancient  Babyloiu  He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London 
Practice  of  Physic. 

HULSE,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a  brave  English 
officer.  He  entered  the  Ist  foot-^ards 
as  an  ensign  in  1761.  In  1782  he  at- 
tained the  brevet  of  colonel,  and  com- 
manded the  1st  battalion  of  his  regiment 
in  Holland  and  at  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes. In  1798  he  received  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  was  in  Ireland 
for  a  time  during  the  period  of  the  Re- 
bellion. He  was  next  engaged  in  the 
expedition  to  the  Helder;  and  in  1803 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  general.  In  1 806 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital;  in  1820  he  became 
govemor ;  and  in  1 830  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  also 
held  various  offices  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  was  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council.     He  died  in  1837. 

HULSEMANN,  (John,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Essen,  in 
East  Friesland,  in  1602,  and  educated  at 
Rostock,  Wittemberg,  and  Leipsic  In 
1627  he  visited  the  Low  Countries  and 
France,  and  after  spending  the  winter  at 
Paris,  returned  in  1628  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  divinity. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  theological  chair 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  which 
he  occupied  for  several  years.  In  1645 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Luthe« 
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mn  doctors  wbo  were  sent  to  the  cele- 
brated conference  at  Thonii  caUed  the 
Charitable  Conference,  as  its  object  was 
to  attempt  a  re- uniou  between  the  Romish, 
Lutheran^,  and  Reformed  persuasions;  but 
wliich  ended,  like  many  similar  meetings, 
in  widening  the  differences  between  the 
parties,  instead  of  terminating  them.  He 
soon  aher  removed  to  Leipsic,.  where  he 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St  Nicholas, 
professor  of  divinity,  assessor  of  the 
consistory,  and  superintendent  of  tlie 
churches  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1661. 
His  principal  works  are.  Collegium  pulh- 
licum  AiUl-  Papisticum ;  Breviarium 
Theologicum;  Manuale  Confessionis  Au- 
fiV^tanse;  Calvinismus  irreconciliabilis ; 
Methodus  Concionandi;  De  Auxiliis 
GratisB ;  Extensio  Breviarii  Theologici ; 
and  A  Relation  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Conference  at  Thorn,  in  German. 

HULSIUS,  (Anthony,)  a  learned  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  burn  in  a  small  village 
in  the  duchy  of  Berg  in  1615,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wesel,  and  at  Deventer,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  extraor- 
dinary proficiency  which  ha  made  in 
Oriental  literature.  For  tlie  purpose  of 
further  improvement  he  visited  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  In  1640  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  four  years  after- 
wards was  chosen  minister  of  Breda.  In 
1669  he  was  nominated  regent  of  the 
Flemish  college  at  Leyden  ;  which  situa- 
tion he  retained  in  connexion  with  the 
professorships  of  divinity  and  the  Oriental 
tongues,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1676.  He  died  in  1685.  He  wrote, 
Theoloffia  Judaica;  Opus  Catecheticum 
Didactico-Polemicum ;  Non  Ens  Pre- 
Adamiticum. 

HULSIUS,  (Henry.),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  was  born  at  Breda,  in  1654,  and 
educated  at  Duisburg,  Marburg,  Leyden,. 
and  Harder  wick,  where,  in  1679,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1681 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Duisburg,  and  retained  that  situation  till 
his  death  in  1723.  He  wrote,  Sulamith; 
Sumroa  Theologie;  De  Principio  Cre- 
dendi;  Somnium;  De  Vallibus  Prophe- 
tarum  Sacril.;  Jura  Wilhelmi  HI.  M. 
BriUn.  Regis;  Verba  Ithiel,  Vchal,  et 
Lemuel ;  Commentarius  in  Israelis  prisci 
Prserogativas  ac  Bona,  1713  j  Causa  Dei, 
1717;  Melchisedecus ;  and  various  Dis- 
sertations. 

HULSIUS,  (Levinus,)  a  native  of 
Ghent,  who  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  skill  in  geography,  the 
mathematics,  and  the  knowledge  of  me- 
dals. We  have  no  account  of  the  time 
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eiihev  of  his  birth  or  death)  and  only 
learn  concerning  him,  that  he  resided 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Nu- 
remberg, and  in  other  cities  of  Germany. 

HULST,  (Peter  Vander,)  a  painter, 
was  horn  at  Dort  in  1652,  and  having 
been  instructed  in  his  native  city,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  adopted  the  style  of 
Mario  da  Fiori,  who  excelled  in  the  re- 
presentation of  flowers,  insects,  and  rep- 
tiles. Thoueh  his  works  are  not  so  highly 
finished  as  those  of  Mignon  or  De  Heem, 
thev  show  a  genius  in  the  style,  character, 
and  disponition,  rarely  seen  amone  the 
Flemish,  painters  of  the  same  subjects. 
He  died  m  1708. 

HUMAYUN  NESIR  ED  DEEN 
MOHAMMED,  the  second  emperor  of 
the  Tartar,  or  Mogul  dynasty,  in  Hindus- 
tan, was  born  at  Cabul,  a.h.  915  (a.d. 
1508).  He  accompanied  his  father  Baber 
in  his  invasion  of  Hindustan,  a.h.  932 
(A.n.  1525),  and  commanded  the  right 
win^  of  the  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Panipat.  He  was  next  sent  against  two 
Afghan  chiefs,  who  had  assembled  an 
army  east  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing defeated  them  he  rejoined  ^e  army 
of  Baber,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
fought  with  the  native  Hindu  princes  at 
Biana,  near  A^ra,  in  which  he  ereatly 
distinguished  himself.  He  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  degth  of  Baber,  a.b.  937 
(a.d.  1530).  Shir  Khan,,  the  Afshan 
governor  of  Bahar,  revolted  against  nim, 
and  totally  defeated  hinv  in  an  engage- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  a.h. 
947  (^.D.  1540.)  He  died  a.h.  963  (a.d. 
1556),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Akbar.  We  are  informed  by  Ferishta, 
that  "  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geography,  and  not 
only  wrote  dissertations  on  the  nature  of 
the  elements,  but  had  terrestrial  and 
celestial  globes  constructed  for  his  use." 
He  also  wrote  several  poems. 

HUMBERT,  an  eminent  Benedictine 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  native  of 
Burgundy,  who  embraced  the  monastic 
life  at  the  abbey  of  Moyen  Moutier,  in 
the  diocese  of  Toul,  in  1015.  Here  he 
acquired  such  reputation  for  learning, 
that  Leo  IX.  sent  for  him  into  Italy, 
where  he  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  the  White  Forest  About  1049,  the 
same  pontiff  raised  him  to  the  purple,  and 
sent  him  as  his  legate  to  Constantinople 
in  1053,  to  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient 
union  between  ttie  eastern  and  western 
churches.  I  n  1 059,  by  order  of  N  icholas 
II.,  he  drew  up  the  confession  of  faith 
for  Berenger  to  sign.     He  died  about 
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1063.  Hit  works  are  inserted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Canisius's  Antiqtuie  Lec- 
tiones ;  and  also  in  the  eighteenth  volame 
of  the  Bibl.  Patr. 

HUMBERT,  (Joseph  Amable,)  a 
French  general,  was  bom,  of  parents  in 
humble  life,  about  1767,  at  Rouveroye, 
in  Lorraine.  After  havinff  acquired  dis- 
tinction as  commander  of  a  origade,  under 
feneral  Hoche,  in  the  expedition  against 
reland  in  1798,  he,  in  1802,  joined  the 
army  sent  to  St  Domineo  under  general 
Leclerc,  when  he  made  himself  master  of 
Port  au  Prince.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  France  with  the  widow  of 
Leclerc,  and  Pauline,  sister  of  Napoleon. 
The  emperor,  offended  by  his  conduct, 
banished  him  to  Brittany,  whence  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  United  States. 
He  subsequently  acted  an  important 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  commanded  a  party  of  the 
insurgents  in  1816.  He  died  at  New 
Orleans  in  1823. 

HUMBOLDT,  (Charles  William,  baron 
de,)  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and 
brother  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was 
bom  at  Berlin  in  1767,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Schiller.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1810;  in  1814 
he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Ch&tillon;  and  he  signed  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  He  then  withdrew  into  retirement, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature.  He  translated  portions  of 
Pindar  and  the  Agamemnon  of  .£schylu8 
into  German,  and  wrote  several  able 
dissertations  on  Grammar,  and  on  the 
affinities  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
a  paper  on  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on 
some  Egyptian  statues  in  the  museum 
at  Berlm.     He  died  in  1835. 

HUME,  (Patrick,)  a  Scotch  commen- 
tator on  Milton,  who  kept  a  school  in 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  published,  in  1695, 
Annotations  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
foL,  which  is  highly  commended  by 
bishop  Newton.  The  dates  of  his  birtn 
and  death  are  not  known. 

HUME,  (David,)  was  bora  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  26th  of  April,  1711.  He 
was  the  youneest  son  of  a  descendant  of 
the  earl  of  Hume,  or  Home;  but  the 
family  was  not  a  wealthy  one.  He  lost  his 
father  in  his  infancy,  and  was  brought  up, 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
under  the  care  of  hb  mother,  a  woman 
of  singular  merit,  and  descended  from 
the  family  of  lord  Halkerton,  whose  title 
came  by  succession  to  her  brother.  He 
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early  displayed  a  great  love  for  literature, 
which  became  his  predominant  passion  ; 
but  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  his 
legal  studies,  and  spent  his  time  in  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general  learn- 
mg;  insomuch  that  while  his  friends 
imagined  that  he  '*  was  poring  over  Voet 
and  Vtnnius,  Cicero  ana  Virgil  were  the 
authors  he  was  secretly  devouring."  As 
his  slender  patrimony  did  not  permit 
him  solely  to  follow  his  literary  inclina- 
tions, he  was  induced  in  1734  to  go  to 
Bristol,  with  recommendations  to  some 
eminent  merchants,  apparently  to  obtain 
commercial  employment  But  in  a  few 
months  he  found  that  scene  totally  un- 
suitable to  him;  and  he  then  went  to 
France,  with  the  intention  of  prosecuting 
his  literary  pursuits  in  a  countiy  retreat, 
resolving  to  supply  bv  economy  his  defi- 
ciency of  fortune.  He  resided  first  at 
Eheims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fl^he,  in 
Anjou.  In  1 737  he  came  to  London,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
which  he  had  composed  during  his  re- 
sidence in  France.  This  publication,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful ;  and  it  was 
severely  criticized  by  Warburton,  in  the 
review  of  the  day,  entitled,  The  Works  of 
the  Learned.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
went  to  Scotland,  to  his  mother  and  elder 
brother.  Undepressed  by  the  failure  of  his 
first  literary  attempt,  he  proceeded  in  his 
course  of  studies,  and  in  1742  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  Essays,  Moral,  Political, 
and  Literary,  which  were  favourably  re- 
ceived. In  1 745  he  returned  to  England, 
to  live  with  the  young  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  the  state  of  whose  mind  and  health 
required  that  he  should  have  a  com- 
panion, and  the  connexion  lasted  for  a 
twelvemonth.  In  1746,  general  St  Clair 
nominated  Hume  his  secretary  in  an  ex- 
pedition designed  for  Canada,  but  which 
ended  in  an  attack  upon  the  French 
coast  In  1747  he  attended  the  general, 
in  the  same  capacity,  upon  a  military 
embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  He  now  ventured  to  re-cast  the 
first  part  of  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  and  to  publish  it  with  the  title 
of.  An  Enquuy  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding. This  piece  appeared  while 
he  was  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  he  was 
mortified  to  find  that  his  performance 
was  entirely  overiooked.  He  then  went 
into  Scotland,  and  lived  two  years  with 
his  brother  in  the  country,  occupied  in 
preparing  new  matter  for  the  press.  In 
1751  he  removed  to  Edinburgh;  and 
there    he    published   his   Pditical   Do* 
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eounei,  which  were  well  received.    In 
the  same  year  his  Enquiry  concerning 
the  principles  of  Morals  was  published 
in  London,  but  it  met  with  little  notice. 
In  1752  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh — a  place  of  little  pecuniary 
emolument,  but  which  ^ave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  collection  of  books.  This 
circumstance  seems  first  to  have  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  histo- 
rical writer,  and  probably  suggested  as 
bis  first  subject  the  History  of  England 
under  the  House  of  Stuart    A  quarto 
volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charies  I.,  appeared  in 
17M.    The  work  was  not  only  decried, 
but  nefflected;   and  so  completely  was 
the  autnor  mortified,  that,  as  he  relates, 
had  not  war  broken  out  at  that  period 
between  Eneland  and  France,  he  would 
have  retired  to  some  provincial  town  of 
the  latter  kingdom,,  have  changed  his 
name,  and  for  ever  renounced  hb  country. 
His  constitutional  tranquillity,  however^ 
returned,  and  he  proceeded  in  his  task. 
In  the  interval  between  the  appearance- 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second  volume  of 
his  Historv,  he  published   his  Natural 
History  of  Reliffion,   which   was  vehe- 
mently censured  by  Warburton,  under 
the  name  of  Hurd.    The  second  volume- 
of  hu  Historv,  comprising  the  period 
from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Re- 
T<4ution,  appeared  in   1756,    and  was 
better  received  than  the  first  had  been. 
He  was  now  encouraged  to  take  a  wides 
ranffe  of  English  history,  and  in  1759  he 
published  his  History  of  the  House  ot 
Tudor.    This,  he  says,  excited  a  clamour 
against  him  almost  equal  to  ^at  attend- 
ing the  first  volume.    His  reputation  as 
an  historian,  however,  continued  to  gain 
ffround;  so  that  he  was  induced  to  fo 
back  to  the  earlier  periods,   and  write 
down  to  the  point  at  wnich  his  last  portion 
had  commenced.    These  two  adoitional 
volumes  appeared  in   1761,  and  com- 
pleted the   History.     The  copy-money 
obtained  for  these  works,  joinea  to  a  con- 
siderable pension  panted  him  by  the 
crown,  through  the  wfluence  of  lord  Bute, 
had  now  secured  him  an  independence, 
with  which  it  was  his  intention  to  live 
retired  in  his  native  country;  but  in  1763 
he  received  an  invitation  flrom  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  to  attend  him  on  his  embassy 
to  Paris,  with  the  near  prospect  of  the 
secretaryship  to  the  embassy.    This  was 
an  offer  too  flattering  to  be  resisted.    He 
accompanied  that  nobleman,  and  received 
the  expected  appointment  at  Paris.    Thu 
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situation  could  not  fail  of  being  accept- 
able to  one  who  was  fond  of  refined 
society,  and  somewhat  vain  of  literary 
reputation.  He  remained  as  charg6 
d'a^res  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  in  1765,  and  did  not  return 
to  England  till  the  b^innmg  of  1766. 
In  1767  he  accepted  the  post  of  under^ 
secretary  of  state,  offered  to  him  by 
general  Conway,  which  he  held  till  the 
resignation  of  that  minister  in  1769.  He 
then  vetumed  to.  Edinburgh,  expecting 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  old  age  by  meant 
of  the  friends*  reputation,  and  income 
(1000/.  a-year),  he  possessed.  In  the 
sprinff  of  177.5  he  was  attacked  with  a 
disorder  in  the  bowels,  which  at  first 
caused  nO' alarms  but  which,  hj  its  con- 
tinuance, at  length  declared  itself  in- 
curable, and  carried  him  off  on  the  25Ui 
of  August,  1776,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  After  his  death,  in  1779, 
were  published  his  Dialogues  concerning 
Natund  Religion,  8vo.  In  1783  ap- 
peared, Essays  on  Suicide,  in  his  name, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  intended  to 
be  published  by  him  in  his  life-time,  but 
were  set  aside  on  account  of  threats  of 
prosecution  to  the  bookseller.  They  con- 
tain some  of  his  most  obnoxious  prin- 
ciples in  the  grossest  and  most  offensive 
form. 

HUME,  (David,)  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  nephew  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1756.  He  had  been 
professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  universitv 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  which 
has  lone  been  considered  as  the  text- 
book in  Uiat  department  of  jurisprudence, 
published  under  the  title  of  Commen- 
taries on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  respecting 
the  Description  and  Punishment  of 
Crimes,  2  vols,  4to,  1797.  He  died  in 
1838. 

HUME,  (Sir  Abraham,)  a  naval  officer, 
born  about  1748.  He  served  at  first  on 
board  the  Or$on,  in  the  armament  sent, 
in  1787,  against  Holland,  and  was  al- 
most continually  afloat  during  the  whole 
of  the  war  against  revolutionary  France. 
In  1819  he  received  an  appointment  at 
Plymouth,  and  died  in  1838,  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  short 
treatise  on  improvement  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, which  was  well  received.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
HUMMEL,  (Johann-Nepomuk,)  an 
eminent  musical  composer  ana  performer, 
was  bom  at  Presburg  in  1778.  In  his 
sixth  year  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and 
placed  under  Mosart,   who,  though  be 
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had  a  natural  rqiugnaiice  to  teaching, 
took  him  into  bis  house  as  a  pupil,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  In  his  tenth 
year  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land, and  in  1791  reached  London,  where 
he  had  the  honour  to  perform  at  Buck- 
ingham House  before  the  royal  family. 
He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  studied  under 
AlbrechUberffer  and  Salieri.  In  1803  he 
engaged  in  Uie  service  of  Prince  Ester- 
hasy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  and 
produced  several  successf^il  operas.  In 
1811  he  withdrew  from  the  orince*s 
establishment,  and  in  1816  he  became 
chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  whose  service  he  remained  till 
1818,  when  he  engaged  himself  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  grand-duke  of  Wei- 
mar, which  appointment  he  retained  till 
his  death,  whicn  took  place  in  1837.  In 
1821  he  had  made  a  visit  to  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  and  two  years  after  to  Am- 
sterdam. In  1830  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  gave  concerts  at  the  Hanover-square 
Room.  In  1831  and  in  1833  he  again 
visited  London,  but  on  the  latter  occasion 
a  single  concert  convinced  him  that  his 
popularity  had  deserted  him.  His  com- 
positions are  very  numerous.  Of  his 
operas,  Mathilde  von  Guise  is  the  best ; 
and  in  his  two  masses — in  n  minor  and 
B  flat — are  clever  and  charming  move- 
ments. But  his  reputation  will  rest  on 
his  piano-forte  works. 

HUMMELIUS,  (John,)  a  celebrated 
mathematican,  was  bom  at  Memmingen  in 
1518,  and  educated  at  his  native  place,  and 
at  Strasburg,  and  at  Wittemberg,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor. 
He  was  afterwards  nominated  minister  of 
Blesse,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  native  city.  When  the  Interim  was 
enforced  by  Charles  V.,  Hummelius  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  it,  and  was  banished; 
but  afterwards  his  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matics recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  that  prince,  who  bestowed  on  him  high 
marks  of  his  esteem,  and  in  1553  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  count  palatine,  at 
the  time  when  he  filled  the  chair  of 
mathematical  professor  at  Leipsic.  Hum- 
melius also  invented  several  useful  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  added  valuable 
improvements  to  others,  known  before 
his  time.  He  died  in  1562,  when  only 
forty-four  years  of  age. 

HUMPHREY,  (Laurence,)  a  learned 
divine,  was  bom  at  Newport  Pagnell, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  about  1527,  and 
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educated  at  Cambridge ;  after  which  he 
became  first  a  demy,  then  a  fellow,  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1552,  and  about  that 
time  was  made  Greek  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, and  entered  into  orders.  In  1555 
he  went  to  Zurich,  and  associated  him- 
self with  the  English  exiles,  who  had  fled 
fh>m  their  countrv  on  account  of  their 
religion.  After  the  death  of  Mary  he 
retumed  to  England,  and  was  restored 
to  his  fellowship  in  Magdalen  college, 
from  which  he  nad  been  expelled.  In 
1560  he  was  appointed  the  queen's  pro- 
fessor of  divinify  at  Oxford ;  and  the 
year  after  he  was  elected  president  of  his 
college.  In  1570  he  was  made  dean  of 
Gloucester.  In  1580  he  was  removed 
to  the  deanery  of  Winchester;  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  promoted  to  a 
bishopric,  if  he  had  not  been  disaffected 
to  the  Church  of  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed 
at  Zuricn.  Several  divines  used  to  call  him 
and  Dr.  Fulke,  of  Cambridge,  standard- 
bearers  among  the  Nonconformists.  Wood 
says,  that  "Humphrey  was  a  great  and 
general  scholar,  an  able  linguist,  a  deep 
divine ;  and  for  his  excellency  of  style, 
exactness  of  method,  and  substance  of 
matter  in  his  writings,  went  beyond  most 
of  our  theologists.  He  died  in  1590. 
His  writings  are,  Epistola  de  Grecis 
Literis,  et  Homeri  Lectione  etimitatione; 
De  Religionis  Conservatione  et  Reforma- 
tione,  deque  primatu  Regum;  De  Ratione 
interpretandi  Auctores;  Optimates,  sive 
de  Nohilitate,  ejusque  antiqu&  Origine ; 
Joannis  Juelli  Angli,  Episcopi  Saris- 
buriensis.  Vita  et  Mors,  ejusque  vers 
Doctrinse  Defensio ;  Two  Latin  Orations 
spoken  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  in 
1572,  another  in  1575 ;  Sermons ;  and. 
Some  Latin  Pieces  against  the  Papists, 
Campian  in  particular.  Wood  quotes 
archbishop  Tobias  Matthew,  who  knew 
him  well,  as  declaring,  that  "  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey had  read  more  fathers  than  Cam- 
pian the  Jesuit  ever  saw;  devoured  more 
than  he  ever  tasted ;  and  taught  more  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  tlum  he  had 
either  learned  or  heard." 

HUMPHREYS,  (James,)  on  eminent 
lawyer,  a  native  of  Montgomeryshire. 
He  was  articled  to  an  attorney  at  Wor- 
cester, and  afterwards  entered  at  Lincoln '»; 
inn,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Charles 
Buder.  He  soon,  acquired  reputation, 
and  was  employed  iQ  affairs  chiefly  re- 
lating to  property  in  Wales  and  in  the 
west  of  England.  He  was  intimate  with 
Fox,  RomiBy,  Henry  Clifford,  and  Home 
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Tooke.  He  published,  Observatiotifl  ofi 
the  English  Law  of  Real  Property;  Letter 
to  Sir  Edward  Sugden;  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Jurist.  He  also  delivered 
lectures  at  tlie  London  University.  He 
died  in  18^0. 

HUMPHRY,  (Ozias,)  a  painter,  bom 
at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1742.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
drawing-school  kept  by  Mr.  William  Ship- 
ley, in  London,  but  after  three  years' 
•tudy  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
native  town,  and  was  placed  under  Samuel 
Collins,  a  miniature  painter  of  Bath, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  tnat  city,  till  1 764, 
when  he  removed  to  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds.  In 
1773  he  went  to  Italy  with  Romney,and 
resided  at  and  near  Rome  for  about  four 
vears.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
began  to  practise  painting  in  oil,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  1785,  when  he 
went  to  India,  where  he  adopted  minia- 
ture aeain,  and  painted  the  portraits  of 
•everal  of  the  native  princes,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  was  held  in  much 
esteem  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir  William 
Jones;  but  in  1788,  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Dorset  in  reducing  to  a  miniature  size 
the  portraits  in  his  collection  at  Knowle. 
By  this  labour  he  greatly  injured  his 
fight,  on  which  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  crayons.     He  died  in  1810. 

HUNAULD,  (Francis  Joseph,)  an 
eminent  anatomist  and  physician,  was 
bom  at  Chateau- Briant  in  1701,  and  edu- 
cated at  Rennes,  Angers,  and  Paris.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Rheims 
in  1722.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
studied  anatomy  and  surgery  under  Win- 
alow  and  Du  Verney,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724. 
He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  duke 
of  Richelieu,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  embassy  to  Vienna,  and  ever  after- 
wards retained  his  entire  confidence.  On 
the  death  of  Du  Vemey,  in  1730, 
Hunauld  was  appointed  his  successor,  as 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  king's  garden, 
where  he  soon  acouired  a  reputation 
little  short  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  and 
found  the  spacious  theatre  overflowing 
with  pupils.  Havinff  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris,  he  practised  with  great  success, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court.  He 
took  a  joumey  into  Holland,  where  he 
became  acquamted  with  Boerhaave,  and 
in  1735  he  visited  London,  where  he  was 
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elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  which  he  read 
some  Reflections  on  tlie  Operation  for 
Fistula  Lacrymalis,  which  were  printed 
in  the  Transactions.  He  was  cut  off*  in 
the  vigour  of  life  by  a  putrid  fever  in 
1742.  The  greater  part  of  his  writings 
consists  of  papers,  which  were  published 
in  various  volumes  of  the  M^moires  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  between  1729 
and  1742.  Some  of  his  most  curious 
observations  relate  to  the  formation  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  to  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs. 

HUNIADES,  (John  Corvinus,)  wai- 
vode  of  Transylvania,  and  general  of 
the  armies  of  tJladislaus,  king  of  Hun- 
ganr,  was  one  of  the  greatest  commanders 
of  his  time.  He  fought  bravely  against 
the  Turks,  and,  in  1442  and  1443,  gained 
important  battles  against  the  generals  of 
Amurath  II.,  and  obliged  that  prince  to 
retire  from  Belgrade,  after  besi^ing  it 
seven  months.  In  the  battle  of  Varnes 
(1444),  so  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause, 
and  in  which  Uladislaus  fell,  Corvinus 
was  not  less  distinguished  than  in  his 
more  fortunate  contests;  and,  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Hungary,  he  became 
formidable  to  the  Turks.  In  1448,  how- 
ever, he  suffered  a  defeat  from  them. 
He  was  more  fortunate  afterwards,  and 
in  1456,  obliged  Mahomet  II.  to  relin- 
quish the  siege  of  Belsrade.  He  died 
of  a  fever  on  the  10th  of  September 
in  the  same  year.  The  pope  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  on  the  news  of  his 
death ;  and  Christians  in  general  lamented 
Huniades  as  their  ablest  defender  against 
the  infidels. 

HUNNIS,  (William,)  chapel-master 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  voluminous 
writer  of  moral  and  religious  poetry. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
known. 

HUNNIUS,  (Giles,)  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  divine,  noted  for  his  intolerance, 
was  bom  at  Winende,  in  the  duchv  of 
Wirtemburg,  in  1550,  and  educated  at 
the  schoob  in  that  vicinity,  and  at  Tubin- 
gen. In  1576  he  was  made  professor  of 
divinity  at  Marburg.  He  was  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  Calvinists,  and  in  1592 
he  was  sent  for  into  Saxony  to  reform 
that  electorate,  was  made  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Wittemberg,  and  a  memoer  of 
the  ecclesiastical  consistory.  In  these 
offices  his  seal  against  Calvinism  led  him 
to  persecute  those  who  adhered  to  it. 
In  1595  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Wittemberg,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  his  most  celebrated  pole- 
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mical  work^  entitled,  CalTumt  Judaisanf.. 
At  the  lame  time  he  carried  on  a  contro- 
renj  with  Samuel  Quber,  about  pre- 
destmation  and  election.  Ue  was  present 
at  the  conference  at  Ratbbon  in  1601, 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  died  in  1M)3.  His  works  have 
been  collected  in  5  vols,  fol. ;  and  con- 
tain, Funeral  Orations,  a  Catechism, 
Prayers,  Colloquies,  Notes  on  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St  John,  and  on  most  of  the 
canonical  Epistles,  and,  Homilies  on  six 
of  the  Prophets. 

UUNNIUS,  (Nicholas,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Marburg  in  1685, 
and  educated  at  Wittemberg,  where  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  Eilenburg,  and  one  of  the  theological 
professors  at  Wittemberg.  In  1623  he 
filled  the  same  post  at  Lubeck,  where,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  created  super- 
intendent of  the  churches.  He  diea  in 
1643.  He  wrote,  Harmonia  Evangelio- 
rum  Dominicalium  cum  Historiis  Vet 
Test ;  Epitome  Credendorum ;  Examen 
Errorum  Photinianorum ;  and  a  variety 
of  treatises  in  controversy  with  the 
Romanists  and  Calvinists. 

HUNNOLD,  (Francis,)  a  German 
Jesuit,  and  celebrated  preacher  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  the  principality  of  Nassau. 
His  sermons  are  represented  to  be  some 
of  the  best  that  appeared  in  Germany  at 
the  period  when  he  flourished,  and  fill 
six  folio  volumes,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  and  Augsbinrg. 

HUNT,  (Walter,)  an  English  Car- 
melite, who  attended  at  the  council  of 
Florence,  where  he  warmly  opposed  in 
his  speeches  and  in  his  writines  tne  medi- 
tated union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.    He  died  in  1470. 

HUNT,  (Jeremiah,)  a  dissenting  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1678,  and  edu- 
cated under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  Leyden;  at  the  latter 
place  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  the  Jewish  antiquities.  He 
officiated  for  some  time  at  Tunstead,  in 
Norfolk,  whence  he  removed  to  London 
about  1710,  and  was  appomted  pastor  of 
the  congregation  at  Pmners'  Hall,  in 
which  office  ne  continued  for  thirty-seven 
years.  In  1729  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  died  in  1744.  He  published, 
An  Essay  towards  explaining  the  Histoi^ 
and  Revelations  of  Scripture  in  their 
several  periods ;  to  which  is  annexed  a 
dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man.  After 
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hia  death  hb  Sermonsy  with  tracts,  were 
published  in  4  vols. 

HUNT,  (Stephen,)  a  physician  and 
antiquarv,  was  l>om  at  Canterbury,  said 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  practised  physic  at  Canter- 
bury, and  became  a  collector  of  Roman 
coins,  vessels,  and  utensils,  particularly 
of  those  about  Reculver  and  Richborou^h, 
all  of  which,  together  with  his  books  and 
M6S.,  he  bequeathed  to  the  library  of 
Canterbury  cathedraL  The  date  oi 
death  is  not  known. 

HUNT,  (Thomas,)  regtus  professor 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  was  bom  in  1696, 
and  educated  at  Hart  hall,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  four  senior  fellows  or  tutors, 
when  the  society  was  made  a  body  cor- 
porate and  pohtic,  under  the  name  of 
Hertford    colieee.      He  published,    A 
Fragment  of  Hippolytus,  taken  out  of 
two  Arabic  MSS.  m  the  Bodleian  Library, 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Parker's 
Bibliotheca  Biblica,  1728,  4to.     In  1738 
he   was    elected    Laudian   professor  of 
Arabic,  and  in  the  following  year  he  de- 
livered a  Latin  speech,  De  Antiquitate, 
Elegantia,  Utilitate,  Linguae  Arabicae,  and 
another,  De  Usu  Dialectorum  Orientalium, 
ac  prascipue  Arabicse,  in  Hebraico  Codice 
interpretando.     In  1746  he  issued  pro- 
posals for  printing  AbdoUatiphi  Historise 
iBgypti  Compendium,  with  a  full  account 
of  tnat  work,  which,  however,  he  never 
pubUshed.    The  subscribers  were  recom- 
pensed by  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  his 
posthumous  Observations  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  edited  by  Dr.  Kennicott    In 
1747  he  was  appointed  reffius  professor 
of  Hebrew,  ana  canon  of  rae  sixth  stall 
m   Christ  Church.      He  had    in   1740 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  also  a  fellow  of  that  of  Anti- 
quaries.   In  1 757  he  published  the  works 
of  bishop  Hooper. 

HUNT,  (Henry,)  a  noted  mob  orator, 
of  the  Radical  school,  bom  about  1773  at 
Uphaven,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  for 
several  years  an  opulent  farmer.  In 
eariy  life  he  was  a  staunch  loyalist,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  for  the  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vices in  1801,  when  tne.  khi^om  was 
menaced  with  invasion*  He  joined  the 
Marlborough  troop  of  cavalry;  bul^ 
owine  to  some  misunderstandine  between 
lord  Bruce,  its  commander,  and  himself 
he  challenged  his  lordship;  for  which  he 
was  indict^  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
found  guilty,  fined  100/.,  and  imprisoned 
six  weeks.  He  then  became  a  radical 
reformer,  associated  with  the  moat  disaf- 
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fiected,  and  wca  looked  up  to  by  many 
of  them  as  the  fearless  champion  of  their 
party.  He  long  tried  for  a  seat  in  par- 
liament but  was  unsnccessfiil  at  Bristol, 
Westmrnster,  and  for  the  county  of  So- 
merset He  was,  howeyer,  twice  elected 
for  Preston,  1830-1 ;  but  the  year  after 
hia  second  return,  his  constituents  de- 
clined his  future  services.  A  meeting  at 
Manchester,  where  he  presided  and  de- 
claimed, having  ended  with  loss  of  life 
and  limb  to  many  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, he  was  indicted  as  the  ringleader 
of  an  unlawful  assembly  of  the  people, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  ilchester 
gaol.     He  died  of  paralysis  in  1835. 

HUNTER,  (Chnstopher,)  a  physician 
and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  1675  at  Me- 
domsley,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
•ducated  at  the  free-school  of  Houffhton- 
le-Spring,  (founded  by  the  celebrated 
Bernard  GUpin,)  and  at  St  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  1701  he  received  a 
£Multy  or  licence  from  Dr.  John  Brook- 
bank,  spiritual  chancellor  at  Durham,  to 
practise  physio  through  the  whole  diocese 
of  Durham.  He  published,  The  Ancient 
Rites  and  Monuments  of  Uie  Church  of 
Durham,  and  An  Illustration  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
in  the  article  of  Peter  Smart,  M.  A.,  from 
Original  Papers,  with  Remarks.  He 
died  in  1757. 

HUNTER,  (William,)  a  distinguished 
anatomist  and  physician,  was  £>m  in 
1718  at  Long  Calderwood,  near  Glasgow, 
where  his  fiUher  was  a  farmer,  with  a 
family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  William 
was  the  seventh.  From  his  youth  he 
evinced  a  sedate  and  studious  disposition, 
and  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow  as  a  student  of 
divinity ;  but  after  a  residence  there  of 
five  years,  while  he  was  hesitating  on  the 
sul^ect  of  subscription  to  the  articles  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  he  willingly  listened 
to  a  prc^posal  from  CuUen,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  medical  professor,  to  become 
a  domestic  pupil  of  medicine  with  him  at 
HamOton,  where  he  had  just  settled. 
This  took  place  in  1737;  and  Hunter 
pasted  neany  three  years,  which  he  often 
declared  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
in  the  bouse  of  his  friend.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  CuUen, 
that  tlM  partnership  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  them  contained  the 
stipalation,  that  each  of  Aem  should 
alternately  poraue  ftirther  improvement 
in  some  medical  sehooL  Hunter,  in 
aaasequence.  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in 
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November  1740,  where  he  attended  the 
winter  course  of  lectures.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1741  he  arrived  in  London,  with 
a  recommendation  to  Dr.  James  Douglas, 
then  an  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in 
the  metropolis,  and  a  practitioner  in 
midwifery.  The  favourable  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  character  with  which 
he  inspired  this  physician,  led  to  an  in- 
vitation from  him  to  reside  in  his  frunily 
as  an  assistant  in  his  dissections,  and  as 
a  private  tutor  to  his  only  son.  This  offer 
he  gladly  embraced ;  and  he  also  entered 
as  a  surgeon's  pupU  at  St  George's  Hos- 
pital, and  as  a  dissecting  pupil  under  the 
able  anatomist  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls.  In 
1742  Dr.  Douflas  died;  and  in  the 
following  year  Hunter,  noi»  become  his 
own  master,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper,  On  the  Structure  and 
Diseases  of  articulating  Cartilages,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Philosophic^  Transac- 
tions, vol.  Ixii.  About  this  time  a  society 
of  navy-surgeons  had  engaged  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe  to  deliver  to  them  a 
course  of  lectures ;  and  on  Sharpe's  de- 
clining the  office.  Hunter  was  solicited  to 
continue  it ;  and  he  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  he  was  requested  to  add  to 
it  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures,  which  he 
commenced  in  1 746.  In  1 747  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons ; 
but  he  found  the  practice  of  surgery  so 
unpleasant  to  his  feelings,  that  he  soon 
rehnquished  it,  and  confined  his  pro- 
fessional exertions  to  midwifery.  His 
progress  in  the  latter  capacity  was  ac- 
celerated by  his  being  elected  sur^ 
S!on-accoucheur,  first  to  the  Middlesex 
ospital,  and  afterwards  to  the  British 
L3rine-in-Hom»ital.  In  1750  he  obtained 
the  degree  or  M.D.  from  Glasgow.  In 
1762  he  was  consulted  in  the  pregnancy 
of  the  queen;  and  in  1764  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician-extraordinary  to  her 
majesty.  His  practice  now  l>ecame  so 
extensive,  that  he  engaged  Hewson  as  his 
assistant  lecturer  and  partner;  but  in 
1770  this  connexion  was  dissolved,  and 
Hewson  gave  way  to  Cruickshank,  a 
man  of  great  and  acknowledged  abilities. 
In  1767  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  next 
year  he  communicated  to  that  body  a 
cnriout  memoir  relative  to  the  bones 
found  near  the  Ohio,  in  America,  which, 
principally  from  the  structure  of  the 
teeth,  ne  proved  to  have  belonged  to  some 
large  quadruped  distinct  from  the  ele- 
phant, to  which  they  had  been  commonly 
asciA>ed:  this  p^per  was  printed  in  the 
fifty-eighth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
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Transactions;  and  he  enriched  the  sixtietli 
and  sixty-first  volumes  of  the  same  collec- 
tion with  remarks  on  fossil  hones  found  at 
Gibraltar,  and  a  description  of  the  nyV- 
ghau,  an  Indian  species  of  antelope,  llie 
Society  of  Antiquaries  also  admitted  him 
as  a  member;  and  in  1768,  on  the  insti- 
tutlun  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
anatomy.  He  was  also  elected  a  foreign 
associate  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris.  In  1775  he  completed  his 
great  work— on  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  thirty  years — ^his  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  illustrated 
with  thirty-four  large  plates  made  from 
capital  drantngs  of  subjects  and  prepara- 
tions, and  engraved  by  the  first  masters. 
He  made  considerable  progress  in  a 
detailed  anatomical  description  of  the 
figures,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
It  was  completed  and  .published  by  his 
nephew,  Dr.  Matthew  6aillie,  in  a  thin 
4to  volume,  in  1 794,  under  the  title  of. 
Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  and  iu  Contents.  In  1778  he 
published,  Reflections  on  the  Section  of 
the  Symphysis  Pubis.  Two  Introductory 
Lectures  to  his  Anatomical  Course,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  appeared 
after  his  death,  in  1785,  4to.  In  1781 
he  succeeded  Dr.  J.  Fothergill  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians.  When 
success  placed  him  in  the  road  to  fortune, 
his  first  object  was  to  accumulate  such  a 
sum  as  might  secure  to  him  ease  and  in- 
dependence. His  industry  and  frugality 
soon  accomplished  this  purpose  ;  and  his 
next  design  was,  to  employ  his  8upei> 
fluous  wealth  in  some  scheme  of  public 
utility.  The  foundation  of  an  anatomi- 
cal school  in  the  metropolis  naturally 
suggested  itself  to  him;  and  about 
1765  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
minister,  requesting  a  grant  of  ground 
in  the  King's  Mews,  on  which  he 
ofi*ered  to  construct  a  suitable  edifice, 
and  to  endow  a  professorship  in  perpe- 
tuity, both  at  his  own  cost.  The  offer 
was  declined,  and  he  at  length  purchased 
some  ^ound  in  Great  Windmill-street, 
on  which  he  built  a  private  house,  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  museum;  and  be 
removed  thither  from  Jermyn-street  in 
1770.  A  very  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  in 
which  no  labour  or  cost  was  spared,  was 
iirst  deposited  in  his  museum.  To  these 
he  added  fossils  and  other  subjects  of 
natural  history,  a  noble  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  books,  and  a  cabinet  of 
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ancient  medals,  propressively  formed  at 
an  '  expense  exceeding  20,00<U.  The 
great  interest  he  took  in  his  museum  was 
the  cause  of  his  continuing  his  profes- 
sional labours  to  the  last,  notwithstanding 
an  impaired  state  of  health  had  warned 
him  to  retire.  A  design  he  had  enter- 
tained of  purchasing  an  estate  for  his 
own  residence  in  Scotland  was  thwarted, 
and  was  at  last  given  up,  and  he  deter- 
mined never  to  remove  from  London. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  part  of  his 
numismatical  treasures  made  known  to  the 
learned  world  in  a  publication  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Combe,  which  was  entitled,  Nuromo- 
rum  Veterum  Popi^rum  et  Urbium  qui 
in  Museo  Gulieuni  Hunter  asservantiur 
Descriptio,  Figuiis*  illustrata,  4to,  1783. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death  an  attack 
of  gout,  to  which  he  was  subject,  obliged 
him  to  keep  the  house  for  some  days. 
An  apparent  recovery  induced  him,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  de- 
liver a  lecture ;  but  the  effort  so  much 
exhausted  him,  that  he  fainted  away,  and 
a  paraljrtic  seizure  shortly  followed.  His 
intellects  remained  clear  to  the  last,  and 
he  expired  on  the  30th  of  March,  1783, 
and  was  buried  in  St  Jameses  church, 
Westminster.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
his  museum  to  his  nephew.  Dr.  ^fatthew 
Baillie,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years ;  after 
that  period  it  was  to  be  transmitted  entire 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  which  he 
left  8,000/.  for  its  maintenance  and  aug- 
mentation. William  Hunter  was  a  man 
of  extensive  leammg,  of  read^  and  per- 
spicuous utterance,  and  of  polished  man- 
ners. Less  remarkable  than  his  brother 
John  for  originality  of  genius  and  powers 
of  investigation,  he  was  free  from  many 
of  his  faults.  He  was  the  most  scientific 
man  that  ever  practised  as  an  accoucheur; 
and  midwifery  is  as  much  indebted  to 
him,  as  surgery  is  to  his  brother.  The 
two  brothers  had  been  unhappily  estranged 
for  many  years  before  Dr.  Hunter's  death, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  relative  to 
their  mutual  claims  to  tne  discovery  of 
the  structure  of  the  placenta :  which  was 
most  in  fault  is  still  unknown ;  but  their 
hostility,  which  was  at  first  very  warm, 
did  not  cease  till  William  was  on  his 
death-bed.  Even  then  the  reconciliation 
was  only  partial,  for  he  left  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  large  property  to  those  who 
were  distantly  connected  with  him,  al- 
though his  brother  was  at  the  time  in 
embarrassed  circumstances.  In  person 
Dr.  Hunter  was  well  formed,  but  of  a 
slender  make,  and  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle stature.    There  are  several  good  por- 
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(  tk'aitf  of  him  extant  One  of  these  id  an 
u  uniinithed  painting  by  Zoffany,  who  has 
V  represented  him  in  the  attitude  of  giving 
s  a  lecture  on  the  muscles  at  the  lloyal 
z  Academy,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
I.  academicians.  His  manner  of  living  was 
r  extremely  simple  and  abstemious.  He 
L  was  an  early  riser ;  and,  when  bwsiness 
was  over,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
r  hu  anatomical  pursuits,  or  in  his  museum, 
t  There  was  something  very  engaging  in 
[  his  manner  and  address ;  and  he  had  such 
i  an  appearance  of  attention  to  his  patients 
I  when  he  was   making  his  inquiries,  as 

could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  .In  consultation  with 
his  medical  brethren  he  delivered  his 
opinions  with  diffidence  and  candour. 
He  died  unmarried. 

HUNTER,  (John,)  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
anatomists,  sagacious  and  expert  sur- 
geons, and  acute  observers  of  nature,  that 
any  age  has  produced,  was  bom  at  Lone 
CaJderwood,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1728.  At  the  age  of  ten  years 
he  lost  his  father,  and,  being  the  youngest 
of  ten  children,  he  was  suffered  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  amusement  rattier  than 
study,  though  sent  occasionally  to  a 
grammar-school.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen be  went  to  reside  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  cabinet-maker  at  Glasgow,  and 
worked  at  the  trade  for  nearly  three  years. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  when, 
hearing  of  the  reputation  his  brother 
William  had  acqunred  in  London,  he 
made  a  proposal  to  go  up  to  him  as  an 
assistant.  His  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  in  September  1748  he  arrived  in 
London.  In  the  summer  of  1749  he 
attended  Mr.  Cheselden  at  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  in  1751  he  became  a  pupil  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  attended 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Pott.  In  1753,  after 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  en- 
tered as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  St. 
Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  with  the  view  of 
practising  as  a  physician.  His  profes- 
sional studies,  however,  were  not  inter- 
rupted, for  in  1754  he  became  a  pupil  at 
St.  George's  Hospital,  where  in  1756  he 
was  appointed  house-surgeon.  In  the 
winter  of  1 755  his  brother  wlmitted  him  to 
a  partnership  in  his  lectures.  But  by  ex- 
cessive attention  to  his  studies  his  health 
was  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  ad- 
vised to  resort  to  a  milder  climate;  he 
accordingly  obtained  the  appointment  of 
a  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  went  with  the 
army  to  Belle-isle,  leaving  Mr.  Hewson 
to  assist  his  brother.  He  continued  in 
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this  service  till  the  close  of  the  war  in* 
1763,  when,  his  health  being  completely 
restored,  he  returned  to  London,  and 
commenced  practice,  to  which,  however, 
he  gave  less  attention  than  to  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  which  he  pur- 
sued wuh  unexampled  ardour.  In  1767 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1768  bis  brother,  having 
finished  his  house  in  Windmill-street, 
gave  up  to  him  that  which  he  had  occu- 
pied in  Jermyn-street.  In  the.  same 
year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons 
to  St.  George's  HospitaL  In  1771  he 
married  Miss  Home,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  time  was 
now  assiduously  devoted  to  study,  and 
no  sacrifice  by  which  he  could  promote 
it  was  deemed  too  great.  The  best  rooms 
in  his  house  were  filled  with  his  prepara- 
tions ;  and  his  mornings,  from  sunrise  to 
eight  o'clock,  were  constantly  employed 
in  anatomical  and  philosophical  pursuits. 
At  the  same  time  the  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  bear  testimony 
to  his  success  in  comparative  anatomy, 
which  was  his  favourite,  and  may  be 
called  almost  his  principal  pursuit.  When 
he  met  with  natural  appearances  which 
could  not  be  preserved  in  actual  prepara- 
tions, he  employed  able  draughtsmen  to 
represent  them  on  paper ;  and  for  several 
years  he  even  kept  one  in  his  family 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  In  January 
1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon-extraor- 
dinary to  the  king.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  had  an  illness  of  so 
severe  a  nature  as  to  turn  his  mind  to 
the  care  of  a  provision  for  his  family  in 
case  of  his  decease;  when,  considering 
that  the  chief  part  of  his  property  was 
vested  in  bis  collection,  he  determined 
immediately  to  put  it  into  such  a  state  of 
arrangement  as  might  make  it  capable  of 
beine  disposed  of  to  advantage  at  his 
death.  In  1781  he  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Gottenburg ;  and  in  1783  into 
the  RoytH  Society  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris. 
In  the  same  year  he  removed  from 
Jermyn-street  to  liCicester-square,  and, 
with  more  spirit  than  consideration,  ex- 
pended a  very  large  sum  in  buildings 
adapted  to  his  pursuits.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Middleton,  surgeon -general,  in 
1786,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
deputy  surgeon-general  to  the  army ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  he  had  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  illness,  which  left  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  subject  to  peculiar  and 
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violent  tptsmodic  iffiectumt  of  the  heart. 
In  July  1787  he  was  6houen  a  member 
of  the  American  PhQotophieal  Society. 
In  1790y  findinff  that  hia  lectnrea  ocoi- 
pied  too  much  of  his  tune,  he  retinouished 
them  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Home; 
and  in  that  year,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Adair,  he  was  appointed  inspectoi^eneral 
of  hospitds,  ana  suigeon-flreneral  to  the 
army.     He  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Colle^  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 
His  death,  which  was  sudden,  and  the 
consequence  of  one  of  those   spasmodic 
seizures  in  the  heart  to  which  he  had 
now  for  several  years  been  subject,  hap- 
pened on  the  16th  of  October,  1793. 
irritation  of  mind  had  long  been  found 
to  bring  on  this  complaint;  and  on  that 
day,  meeting  with  some  vexatious  cir- 
cumstances at  St  George's  Hospital,  he 
put  a  desree  of  constraint  upon  himself  to 
conceal  his  resentment,  and  in  that  state 
went  into  another  room,  where  he  im- 
mediately fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
hospitaL     Mr.  Hunter  was  short  in  sta- 
ture, but  remarkably  strong,  active,  and 
capable  of  great  bodily  exertion.    The 
pnnts  of  him  by  Sharp,  from  a  picture 
DV  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  his  countenance.      His  temper 
was  warm  and  impetuous ;  but  his  dispo- 
sition was  candid,  and  free  from  reserve. 
His  mind  was  uncommonly  active;   it 
was  naturally  formed  for  investigation, 
and  so  attached  to  truth  and  fact,  Siathe 
despised  all  unfounded  speculation,  and 
proceeded  always  with  caution  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  experiment     It  has  been 
supposed,  very  falsely,  that  he  was  fond 
of  hypothesis ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  was 
defective  in  any  talent,  it  was  in  that  of 
imagination;    he  pursued  truth  on   all 
occasions  with  mathematical  precision, 
but  he    made  no    fanciful    excursions. 
Conversation  in  a  mixed  company,  where 
no  subject  could  be  oonnecteoly  pursued, 
fatigued  instead  of  amusing  him ;  parti- 
cularlv  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
He  slept  little;  seldom  more  than  four 
hours  in  the  night,  and  about  an  hour 
after  dinner.    But  his  occupations,  la- 
borious as  they  would  have  been  to  others, 
were  far  from  being  fatiguing  to  him, 
being  so  perfectly  congeniS  to  his  mind. 
He  spoke  freely,  and  sometimes  harshly, 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  considered 
surgery  as  in  its  infancy,  and,  being  very 
anxious  for  its  advancement,    thought 
meanly  of  those  professors  whose  exer- 
tions to  promote  it  were  unequal  to  his 
own.    Money  he  valued  no  otherwise 
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than  as  it  ^nsMed  him  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches ;  and  in  his  xeal  to  benefit  man- 
kind, he  attended  too  little  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  fiBmaily.  Besides  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  3'ransactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  wrote,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease; 
Observations  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Ani- 
mal (Economy ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood, 
Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds:  this 
was  a  posthumous  work,  published  in 
1794.  There  are  riso  some  papers  of  his 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurffical 
Knowledge,  which  were  published  in 
1793.  The  collection  of  comparative 
anatomy  which  Mr.  Hunter  left  behind 
him,  must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
talents,  assidnitv,  and  labour,  which  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  admiration. 
His  attempt  in  this  collection  has  been 
to  exhibit  the  gradations  <^  nature,  from 
the  most  simple  state  in  which  life  is 
found  to  exist,  up  to  the  most  perfect  and 
complex  of  the  animal  creation, — to  man 
himself.  By  his  art  and  care  he  has 
been  able  so  to  expose  and  preserve  in  a 
dried  state,  or  in  spirits,  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  animal  bodies,  that  the  vari- 
ous links  in  the  chain  of  perfectness  may 
be  readily  followed  and  clearly  under- 
stood. They  are  classed  in  the  following 
order:  first,^  the  parts  constructed  for 
motion ;  secondly,  the  parts  essential  to 
animals  as  respecting  tneir  own  internal 
economy;  Uiirdly,  parts  superadded  for 
purposes  concerned  with  external  objects; 
fourthly,  parts  designed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  and  the  maintenance 
and  preservaticm  of  the  young.  By  his 
will  he  directed  that  his  museum  should 
be  offered  to  the  purchase  of  government; 
and,  after  some  negotiation,  it  was  bought 
for  the  public  use  for  the  sum  of  15,000/., 
and  fi;iven  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
LoncKin. 

HUNTER,  (Anne,)  widow  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1742.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Sir  Ev'erard  Home,  and  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Miza- 
beth  Carter,  and  wrote  several  beautify 
poems,  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind,  some  of 
which  were  set  to  music  by  Haydn.  A 
volume  of  her  productions  was  printed  In 
1802.     She  died  m  1821. 

HUNTER,  (Robert,)  author  oi  the 
famous  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,  attributed 
bv  some  to  Swift,  and  by  others  to 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Virdnia  in  1708,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Uie  French  on  his  voyage ;  and  in 
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1710  be  was  sent  as  gorernor  to  New 
York  and  the  Jerseys,  at  the  head  of  a 
colony  of  Palattnes.  He  was  in  1728 
appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  died 
there  in  1734.  He  wrote  also  a  farce, 
ealled  Androboroe,  according  to  Coxeter. 

HUNTER,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent 
physician,  descended  frem  a  respectable 
family  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1729,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
his  doctor*8  degree ;  a&r  which  he  settled 
at  York,  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
and  principal  supporters  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1809. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Evelyn's 
Sylva,  2  vols,  4to ;  Georgical  Essays,  &c. 
6  vols,  8vo. 

HUNTER,  (Henry,)  a  popular  divine 
of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  1741  at  Culross,  in 
Perthshire,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
made  minister  of  Dumfermline  in  1764. 
Two  years  after  he  removed  to  South 
Leith,  and  in  1771  he  was  invited  to  the 
care  of  the  Scotch  church,  London  Wall, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He 
was  respected  for  his  learning,  his  piety, 
his  eloquence,  the  mildness  of  his  man* 
ners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  principles. 
A  consumptive  habit  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire to  Bristol  for  the  benefit  of  the  air 
and  the  waters,  and  he  died  there  in 
1802.  He  published.  Sacred  Biography, 
or  the  Characters  of  Scripture,  6  vols, 
8vo;  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  2  vols, 
8vo;  and  he  translated  besides  various 
works  from  the  French,  Lavater's  Phy- 
•iognomy ;  Saurin's  Sermons ;  St  Pierre's 
Studies  of  Nature ;  Letters  of  Euler  to  a 
German  Princess,  on  different  subjects  in 
Physics  and  Phnosophy:  he  also  trans- 
lated Sonnini's  Travels. 

HUNTER,  (John,)  a  naval  officer, 
bora  at  Leith  in  1738.  In  May  1754  he 
entered  on  board  the  Oramjmt  sloop-of- 
war,  which  formed  part  of  the  escort  of 
George  II.  the  last  time  he  went  to  the 
continent  In  the  following  year  he  was 
removed  to  the  Cmtotir,  of  24  guns,  and 
was  made  a  midshipman.  In  1757  he 
was  removed  to  the  Nepitrnt,  90,  in  which 
he  served  in  the  expedition  against 
Roohefort;  and  in  1759  was  at  the  me- 
morable reduction  of  Quebec  In  Feb- 
ruary 1760  he  passed  his  examination  for 
a  lieutenant,  and  was  removed  into  the 
Prmcen  JfHeUa,  In  1776  he  served  in 
America,  under  lord  Howe,  and  distin- 
guished hima^  greatly  at  the  attack 
upon  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  was 
seventy  wounded.  In  1780  he  went  in 
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the  Berwick  to  reinforce  admiral  Itowley's 
squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
following  year  he  joined  the  fleet  under 
admiral  Parker  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
was  present  in  the  action  with  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  admiral  Zoutman,  on  the 
D(^ger  Bank,  August  5. '  In  1782,  when 
lord  Howe  took  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  Hunter  was  appomted  the 
admiral's  third  lieutenant;  and  at  the 
time  his  lordship  sailed  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  he  had  risen  to  be  his  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Victory.  Soon  after 
this  event  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Spitfire  fire-ship.  In  1786  he 
was  sent,  in  the  Sirciee,  of  20  guns,  to 
escort  the  first  draught  of  convicts  that 
were  sent  to  the  new  penal  colony  at 
Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
colony,  from  which  he  returned  in  1801. 
In  October  1807  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  reai^admiral ;  and  in  July  1810 
he  was  made  vioe-admiraL  He  died  in 
1821. 

HUNTER,  (John,)  an  eminent  classi- 
cal scholar,  born  at  Cioseburn,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, in  1747.  He  was  principal 
of  the  united  college  of  St  Salvador  and 
St  Leonard ;  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  previous  to  his  obtaining  that 
appointment,  he  was  professor  of  polite 
literature  in  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's. He  is  well  knovm  for  his  edi- 
tions of  Virgil,  Livy,  Horace,  and  other 
Latin  authors.     He  died  in  1837. 

HUNTER,  (Wflliam.)  a  Scotch  physi- 
cian and  Orientalist,  was  bora  at  Mon- 
trose about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  educated  at  Marischal  college, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1777.  After  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  he  got  a  situation  as  a  phy- 
sician on  board  an  East  Indiaman,  nrom 
which  service  he  was  transferred  in  1781 
to  the  Company's  medical  establishment 
at  Bengal  From  1794  to  1806  he  was 
surgeon  of  the  marines,  and  for  some 
years  inspector-general  of  hospitals  in  the 
island  or  Java.  As  secretary  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  professor  and  exa- 
miner at  the  college  of  Calcutta,  and  in 
his  previous  post  of  surgeon  to  major 
Palmer's  embassy  with  Dowlat  Raj  Scm- 
dia,  tma  1784  to  1794,  he  had  good  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  limguages 
and  literature  of  India.  He  wrote,  A 
Concise  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Caves  of  Ele- 
phanta,  Amboola,  and  Canara ;  Account 
of  some  Artificial  Caverns  near  Bombay ; 
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An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  itiddent  to 
Indian  Seamen,  or  Lascars,  on  Long 
Voyages;  besides  papers  on  medicine, 
natural  history,  &c.,  m  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, and  other  periodical  works.  He 
died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  1815. 

HUNTINGDON,  (Henry  of,)  an  an- 
cient English  historian,  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  or  end  of 
tlie  eleventh  century,  and  was  educated 
by  Albinus  of  Anjou,  a  learned  canon  of 
the  church  of  Lincoln.  At  the  request 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
his  patron,  he  composed  a  general  His- 
tory of  England,  from  the  earliest  ac- 
counts to  the  death  of  king  Stephen, 
1154,  in  eight  books,  published  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile.  Wharton  has  published  a 
long  letter  of  this  author  to  his  friend 
Walter,  abbot  of  Ramsay,  On  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  World,  which  contains  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  kings,  nobles, 
prelates,  and  other  great  men,  who  were 
(lis  contemporaries.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

HUNTINGDON,  (Selina,  countess 
of,)  second  daughter  of  Washington  Shir- 
ley, earl  Ferrers,  was  born  in  1707,  and 
married,  in  1728,  Theophilus  Hastings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  whom  she  had 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  From 
indulging  in  habits  of  gaiety,  and  fre- 
quenting scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation, 
sne  became  all  at  once,  after  a  serious 
illness,  grave,  reserved,  and  melancholy. 
Her  tlioughts  were  wholly  absorbed  by 
religion,  and  she  employed  the  ample 
resources  which  she  possessed  in  dissemi- 
nating the  principles  of  Whitefield,  and 
other  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Not  only 
was  her  house  thrown  open  for  the  preach- 
ing of  those  reformers,  but  chapels  were 
built  by  her  in  various  parta  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  college  was  erected  at  her 
expense  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales,  for  the 
education  of  youn^  men  designed  for  the 
ministry.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  which 
took  place  in  1791,  the  number  of  her 
chapels  is  stated  to  have  been  sixty- four, 
the  principal  of  which  was  at  Bath,  where 
she  herself  frequently  attended. 

HUNTINGDON,  {William,)  a  Cal- 
vinistic Methodist  preacher,  bom  in  1744, 
who  attained  some  notoriety  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer's  labourer  in  Kent  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  menial  service, 
and  other  low  occupations,  and,  after  in- 
dulging in  dissipation  for  several  years, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
converted,  and  became  a  preacher.  His 
followers  erected  for  him  a  chapel  in 
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lichfield-atreet,  and ,  afterwards  one  of 
larger  dimensions  in  Gray's-inn-road, 
where  he  officiated  till  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  August  181S,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  Of  his  numerous  publica-^ 
tions,  many  of  which  were  of  a  contro- 
versial cast,  the  beet  known  are.  The 
Arminian  Skeleton,  or  the  Arminians 
dissected  and  anatomized,  and  The 
Bank  of  Faith.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  ihe  wealthy  relict  of 
Sir  Jimses  Sauoderson,  a  London  alder- 
man. 

HUNTINGFORD,  (George  Isaac,)  a 
learned  prelate,  was  born  at  Winchester 
in  1748,  and  educated  at  Winchester  col- 
lege, and  at  New  college,  Oxford.  In 
1772  he  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas 
in  the  mastership  of  Warminster  school, 
and  continued  there  for  some  years.  In 
1781  he  printed  some  Greek  monoatro- 
phic  odes,   which   were  criticised   with 

Sreat  severity  by  Porson,  and  by  Charles 
umey.  In  1782  he  published  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Writing  of  Greek,  in 
two  parts.  He  also  pubhshed  in  1788, 
Ethic  Sentences,  and  a  Latin  inter- 
pretation of  >£tian.  In  1785  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow,  And  in  1789  he  was 
appointed  warden,  of  VMnchester  col- 
lege. In  1795  and  1797  he  published 
two  volumes  of  sermons.  In  1800  he 
published,  A  Call  for  Union  with  the 
Established  Church,  addressed  to  English 
Protestants,  being  a  Compilation  of  Pas- 
sages from  various  Authors ;  reprinted  in 
1808.  It  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Addington,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Winchester,  and  who,  after  becoming 
prime  minister,  in  the  following  year, 
advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Glou- 
cester. In  1815  he  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Hereford.  His  other  publications 
are,  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity ;  Prepara- 
tion for  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons,  or 
the  first  Questions  proposed  to  Candidates 
for  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons  elucidated, 
a  Charge  j  Preparation  for  the  Holy 
Order  of  Priests,  or  the  Words  of  Ordi- 
nation and  Absolution  explained,  a 
Charge;  The  Petition  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  considered,  in  a  Charge 
delivered  at  his  Triennial  Visitation  m 
1810;  A  Protestant  Letter,  addressed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Somers,  1813,  8vo. 
He  died,  unmarried,  in  1832. 

HUNTINGTON,  (Robert,)  a  learned 
divine,  was  bom,  in  1636,  at  Deorhyrst, 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  was 
minister,  and  educated  at  Bristol,  and  at 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
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choien  fellow.  He  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, his  knowledge  of  which  led  to 
nis  being  chosen  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  whither  he  sailed  from 
England  in  September  1670.  During 
his  eleven  years'  residence  in  this  place, 
he  applied  nimself  particularly  to  procure 
MSS. ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  maintained 
•  correspondence  with  the  learned  of 
every  profession.  He  travelled  also  for 
his  improvement,  not  only  into  the  adja- 
cent, but  also  into  distant  places;  and 
after  having  visited  Galilee  and  Samaria 
he  went  to  Jerusalem.  In  1677  he  went 
to  Cyprus,  and  the  year  after  he  under- 
took a  journey  of  150  miles  for  the  sake 
of  beholding  the  ruins  of  Palmyra;  but, 
instead  of  having  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  place,  be  and  his  companions 
were  very  near  being  taken  by  the  Arabs. 
In  1680  he  visited  Egypt,  where  he  col- 
lected several  curiosities  and  MSS.,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  John 
Lascaris,  archbishop  of  mount  SinaL  In 
1682  he  embarked  for  Italy ;  and,  having 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places, 
taking  Paris  in  his  way,  where  he  stayed 
a  few  weeks,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
retired  to  his  fellowship  at  Merton  col- 
lege, and  in  1683  he  took  his  degree  of 
D,D,  About  the  same  time,  through  the 
recommendation  of  bishop  Pell,  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  iVinity  college, 
Dublin ;  but  the  troubles  that  happened 
in  Ireland  at  the  Revolution  forced  him 
back  for  a  time  into  England ;  and  though 
be  returned  after  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom,  yet  he  resigned  the  provoatship 
in  1691.  In  the  mean  time  he  sold  his 
collection  of  MSS.  to  the  curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  In  1692  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Great  Halhng- 
bury,  in  Essex.  He  was  offered  about 
that  time  the  bishopric  of  Rilmore,  but 
refused  it ;  in  1701,  however,  he  accepted 
that  of  Raphoe,  and  was  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of 
August;  but  he  died  in  twelve  days 
aft^,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  college 
chapel.  He  published.  An  Account  of 
Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypt,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  161.  Some 
of  his  Observations  are  printed  in  A  Col- 
lection of  Ciuious  Travels  and  Voyages, 
in  two  vols,  8vo,  by  Mr.  J.  Ray ;  and 
lhu*ty-nine  of  his  letters,  chiefly  written 
while  he  was  abroad,  were  pubushed  by 
Dr.  T.  Smith. 

HUNTON,  (Phflip,)  a  nonconformist 
divine,  and  political  writer,  was  bom  in 
Hampshire  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  and  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  Having  entered  into 
orders,  he  settled  at  Westbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire. In  1657  Cromwell  made  him 
provost  of  his  recently-erected  college  at 
Durham ;  with  which  office  he  held  the 
living  of  Sedgefield,  which,  however,  he 
lost  on  the  return  of  the  old  incumbent 
in  1660;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
collegiate  establishment,  he  retired  to  his 
congregation  at  Westbury,  where  he  died 
in  1682.  He  wrote,  A  Treatise  of 
Monarchy:  viz.  concerning  Monarchy 
in  general,  and  the  English  Monarchy  in 

S articular;  which  was  condemned  by  a 
ecree  of  the  convocation  held  July  21, 
1683,  and  the  book  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  in  the  school  quadrangle  at  Oxford. 
This  treatise  provoked  the  animadversions 
of  Dr.  Henry  Feme,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  the  latter  of  whom  composed  his 
famous  Patriarcha,  in  defence  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  against  liunton. 

HURD,  (Richard,)  an  English  prelate, 
distinguished  for  his  elegant  scholarship, 
was  M>m  at  Congreve,  in  Staffordshire, 
in  1720.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John 
and  Hannah  Hard,  whom  he  describes  as 
<*  plain,  honest,  and  ^ood  people,  farmers, 
but  of  a  turn  of  mmd  that  might  have 
honoured  any  rank ;"  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  solicitous  to  give  their  son  the 
best  and  most  liberal  education.  They 
rented  a  considerable  farm  at  Congreve, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  a  larger  one  at 
Peoford,  about  half-way  between  Brewood 
and  Wolverhampton,  in  the  same  county. 
There  being  a  good  grammar-school  at 
Brewood,  Hurd  was  educated  there  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hilman,  and  upon  his 
death  under  his  successor  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Budworth,  whose  memory  Hurd  affec- 
tionately honoured  in  a  dedication,  in 
1757,  to  Sur  Edward  Littleton,  who  had 
also  been  educated  at  Brewood  school. 
He  continued  under  this  master's  care 
until  1733,  when  he  was  admitted  of 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  elected  fellow  in  1742.  In  June 
of  that  year  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
St.  Pauls  cathedral  by  bishop  Butler; 
and  in  May  1744  he  was  ordained  priest. 
In  1746  he  published,  anonymously, 
Remarks  on  a  late  Hook,  entitled,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Rejection  of  the  Chris- 
tian Miracles  by  tlie  Heathens,  by  Wil- 
liam Weston,  B.D.;  and  in  1749  he 
published  his  Commentary  on  Horace's 
Ars  Poetica,  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
took  occasion  to  compliment  Warburton 
in  a  maimer  which  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  of  that  author,  with  whom 
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1m  eontracted  an  intiinacy  which  re- 
mained unbroken  during  the  whole  of 
their  liTesi  and  ia  mppcNied  to  have  had 
a  oonnderahle  effect  on  the  opinions  of 
Hurd,  who  was  long  considei«d  as  the 
first  scholar  in  what  has  been  called  the 
Warburtonian  school.  In  May  1750,  by 
Warbur ton's  recommendation  to  Dr. 
Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  Hurd  was 
appointed  one  or  the  Whitehall  preachers. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Augus- 
tus. Although  Hurd's  reputation  as  a 
polite  scholar  and  critic  had  been  now 
fiilly  established,  his  merit  had  not  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  great  He  still 
continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  in 
learned  and  unostentatious  retirement 
In  December  1756  he  became,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Amald,  entitled  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Thurcaston,  as  senior  fellow  of 
Emmanuel  college,  and  was  instituted  in 
February  foUowug.  In  1757  he  pub- 
lished, A  Letter  to  Mr.  Mason  on  the 
Marks  of  Imitation,  and  Remarks  on 
Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Religion,  in  which  Warburton  appears  to 
have  been  concerned:  this  piece  occa- 
sioned Hume  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 
In  1759  he  published,  without  his  name, 
Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Retirement,  the 
Golden  Affe  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  English  Goyemment,  Svo. 
This  was  followed  by  his  Letters  on  Chi- 
Talry  and  Romance,  which,  with  his 
Dialogues'  on  Foreijp  Travel,  were  re- 
published in  1765,  with  a  preface  on  the 
manner  of  writing  dialogue,  under  the 

feneral  title  of.  Dialogues,  Moral  and 
*oliticaL  In  the  year  preceding  he 
had  published,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Leland,  in  which  his  late  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Eloquence  is  dticised;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester's  Idea  of  the  Nature  and 
Character  of  an  Inspired  Language,  as 
delivered  in  his  Lordship's  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  is  vindicated  from  all  the  Objec- 
tions of  the  learned  Author  of  the  Dis- 
sertation. In  1762  he  was  promoted  by 
lord-chancellor  Northington  to  the  rectory 
of  Fdkton,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park; 
in  1765,  on  the  recommendation  of 
bishop  Warburton  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
he  was  chosen  preacher  of  Lincoln's-inn ; 
and  in  August  1767  he  was  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester.  On 
Commencement  Sunday,  July  5,  1768, 
he  was  admitted  D  J>.  at  Camhridge,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  appointed  to  open 
the  lecture  founded  by  bis  friend  War- 
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burton,  for  the  illustration  of  the  prophe- 
cies; and  his  Twelve  Discourses  were 
nubllshed  in  1772,  under  the  title  of,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophe- 
cies concerning  the  Christian  Church, 
and  in  partictdar  concerning  the  Church 
of  Papal  Rome.     In  1769  be  published. 
The  Select  Works  of  Mr.  Abraham  Cow- 
ley, with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  2  vols, 
8vo.    In  1775,  on  the  recommendation 
of  lord  Mansfield,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
In  1776  ne  published  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons preached  at  Lincoln's-iniky  which 
was  followed  afterwards  by  a  second  and 
third.    In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the    prince    of 
Wales,  and  the  duke  of  York.     In  1781 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gdttingen.     In  1781  he  was 
tranilated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,     On 
his  arrival  at  Hartlebmr  Castle,  one  of 
the  episoopal  seats  of  Worcester,  he  re- 
solved to  put  the  castle  into  complete 
order,  and  to  build  a  library,  which  was 
finished  in  1782,  and  furnished  with  a 
collection  of  books,  the  property  of  his 
lately  deceased  friend,  bishop  Warburton. 
which  he  had  purchased.    To  these  he 
afterwards  made  several  considerable  ad- 
ditions, and  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
own  collection.    On  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Comwallis  in  1783  he  was  offered 
by  George  HI.  the  archiepiscopal  see, 
which  he  declined.    In  1788  he  edited, 
in  7  vols,  4to,-  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Bishop  Warburton,  but  he  did 
not  publish  the  life  of  that  prelate  until 
1795,    After  a  few  days'  confinement  to 
his  bed  he  expired  in  his  sleep,  on  Saturday 
morning.  May  28»  1808,  in  the  eiehty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.    After  his  death 
was  published,  A  Collection  of  War- 
burton's  Letters  to  himself,  which  he 
had  directed  to  be  puUished,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Worcester  Infirmary.    Of 
this  only  250  copies  were  printed,  to 
correspond  with  the  4to  edition  of  War- 
burton's  works,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  8vo.    Before  his  death  Hurd 
nad  prepared  for  the  press  an  edition  of 
Addison  s  Works,  which  was  published 
in  6  vols,  8vo,  with  philologtcal  notes, 
1810.    In  the  same  year  a  ne^r  edition 
of  the  works  of  bishop  Warburton  ap- 
peared, according  to  Dr,  Hurd's  direo* 
tions ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  edition 
of  his  own  works,  in  8  vols,  8vo,  consist- 
ing of  his  critical  works,  moral  and  poli- 
tical dialogues,  his  sermons,  and  contro- 
versial tracts. 
HURDIS,  (James,)  an  ingenious  poet, 
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wai  bora  at  Bisbopitone,  in  Sussex,  id 
1763,  and  educated  at  Chichester  schooli 
and  at  St  Mary's  hall,  and  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Home,  president  of  Mag- 
dalen, and  his  successor  Dr.  Routh,  Dr. 
Sheppard,  Dr.  Rathbone,  and  others. 
About  1784  he  went  to  Stanmer,  in  Sus* 
sex,  where  he  resided  as  tutor  to  the  eari 
of  Chichester's  youngest  son,  the  Hon. 
George  Pelham,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Exeter.  In  May  1785  he  retired  to  the 
curacy  of  Burwash,  in  Sussex,  which  he 
held  for  six  years;  but  in  the  interim,  in 
1 786,  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  <^ 
Magdalen.  In  1788  he  published,  The 
Village  Curate,  which  was  followed  by 
hb  Adriano,  or  the  First  of  June ;  Pan- 
thea ;  Elmer  and  Ophelia,  and  the  Orphan 
Twins.  These  were  followed  by,  A  Short 
Critical  Disquisition  on  the  true  Meaning 
of  the  word  D*3*3n,  found  in  Gen.  i.  12, 
and  Select  Critical  Remarks  upon  the 
English  Version  of  the  First  Ten  Chap- 
ters of  Genesis.  In  1791,  throoffh  the 
interest  of  the  earl  of  Chichester,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Bishopstone; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  tra- 
ffedy  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Soon  after 
he  visited  his  firiend  Hayley  at  Eartham, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Cowper  the 
poet.  In  1792  he  published  his  Cursory 
Remarks  upon  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by  read* 
ing  Mr.  Malone's  Essay  on  the  dhrono- 
logical  Order  of  those  celebrated  Pieces. 
In  November  1793  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. In  1 800  he  published  his  Favourite 
Village,  and  the  same  year  his  Twdve 
Dissertations  on  the  Nature  and  Occasion 
of  Psalm  and  Prophecy,  8vo.  He  died 
in  1801,  after  m  short  illness,  in  hb 
thirty  ^eighth  year.  In  1808  an  edition 
of  his  Poems,  in  3  vols,  was  printed,  by 
•ubscription,  at  the  university  press, 
Oxford. 

HURE,  (Charies,)  a  French  divine, 
bom  in  1639,  at  Champigny-sur-Yonne, 
where  hb  father  was  a  labourer.  He 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  letters,  and 
to  the  Oriental  langiutfes,  and  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Port  RoyafSociety,  professor 
of  languages  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  at  liMt  principal  of  the  collie  of 
Boncourt  In  hb  religious  opinions  he 
was  considered  a  Jansenist  He  died  in 
1717.  He  wrote  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  2  vols,  fol. ;  an  edition  of  the  Latin . 
New  Testament;  a  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  notes ;  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Catholic  Epbdes,  and 
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the  Apocalypse ;  and,  A  Sacred  Grann 
mar. 

HUSKISSON,  (William,)  an  eminent 
statesman  and  financier,  was  bora  at 
Birch  Moreton,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
1 770.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  private 
gentleman,  who  resided  upon  his  patri- 
monial estate,  called  Oxley,  near  Wolver- 
hampton. When  he  was  in  his  fourth 
year  his  mother  died;  and  his  father 
having  married  again,  he  was  taken,  in 
1783,  to  Paris  bv  hb  mother's  uncle. 
Dr.  Gem,  a  physician,  who,  having  ac- 
companied the  duke  of  Bedford  on  the 
embassy  thither  in  1763,  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  that  capital.  It  was  hb 
uncle's  intention  to  make  him  a  physi- 
cian, with  the  view  of  introducing  him 
as  his  own  successor  in  the  appointment 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  Pans;  but  he 
declined  that  profession,  and  devoted 
himself  to  pc^tics,  to  which  the  stirring 
events  of  the  time  in  France  strongly 
inclined  him.  With  all  the  ardour  natural 
to  his  years,  he  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  became 
a  warm  supporter  of  principles  and 
theories,  which  subsequent  experience 
taught  him  to  regard  as  visionary  and 
daneerous.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
Society  called.  La  Sooi^td  de  1789,  or 
Le  Club  de  Quatre-vingt-nenf,  (which 
had  been  established  by  seceders  'firom 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  in  opposition  to  it,) 
and  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 
During  his  residence  in  France  he  had 
become  a  perfect  master  of  the  French 
language;  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
public  affairs  had  made  him  familiar  with 
the  intricacies,  condition,  and  general 
bearings,  of  the  several  parties  in  Paris. 
These  q[nalifications  for  office,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  times,  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  lord  Gower,  afterwards  mar* 
qub  of  Stafford,  the  Britbh  ambassador, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Waraer,  chaplain  to  the  embassy, 
and  who  appointed  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, with  apartments  in  the  amba»- 
sador'f  hotel.  Upon  the  retura  of  lord 
Gower  to  England,  in  1792,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  accompanied  him,  and  was  recom* 
mended  by  him  to  Mr.  Dundas,  wb6 
appointed  him  to  assist  in  the  pr^ected 
arrangement  of  an  office  for  the  afiairs  of 
the  French  emigrants  who  had  taken 
refhee  in  England.  Here  hb  talents  won 
for  him  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  Mr.  Canning  in  parti- 
cular, with  whom  he  ever  after  main- 
tained the  most  intimate  union.  In  1 795 
he  was  appointed  chief  derk  in  the  office 
■  »2 
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of  Mr.  Dondat  (afterwards  lord  Mel- 
yille),  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  War 
Department ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  succeeded  Sir  Evan  Nepean  m  the 
office   of  under-secretary ;    and    being 
found  a  valuable  man  of  business,  he 
was  brought  into  Pariiament,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  borough  of 
Morpeth,  which  place  he  continued  to 
represent  until  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1802.     About  this  period  he  was 
successively  appointed   receivei^general 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  Trade.     In  1799 
he  married    Elizabeth   Manr,    younger 
daughter  of  admiral  Mark  Milbanke,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue.    In  1800  he  pur- . 
chased  of  Mr.  Hayley,  the  poet,  and  oio- 
grapher  of  Cowper,  his  villa  at  Eartham, 
near  Chichester.    He  remained  in  office 
as  under-secretary  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment until  the  breaking  up  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration   in   1801,    when  he  re- 
signed.   On  the  5th  of  May,  1804,  he 
was    elected,    on    a  vacancy,    for    the 
borough  of  Liskeard.     On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power;   and  soon 
after  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appointed  one 
of  the  joint  secretaries  to  the  Treasury. 
At  the  general  election  in  1806  he  was 
re-elected  for   Liskeard.      During  Mr. 
Fox's    short  administration,   Mr.  Hus- 
kisson was  in  Opposition;   but  he  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Perceval,  and  resumed 
his  secretaryship,  being  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1807  for  the  borough  of  Har- 
wich.   Being  placed  on  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, he  became  one  of  its  most  active 
members;   and  he  defended  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  in 
a  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Question  con- 
cerning  the  Depreciation   of  our  Cur- 
rency stated  and  examined;  which  soon 
reached  a  third  edition.  A  bout  this  period 
he  obtained  the  lucrative  appointment  of 
colonial-agent  for  Ceylon ;  the  salary  of 
which  was  4,000^  a  year.    This  he  re- 
tained until  1823.    At  the  elections  in 
1812,  1818,  and  1820,  he  was  returned 
for  Chichester.     In  July  1814   he  was 
■worn  a  privy-counsellor;   and  in   the 
following  month  he  was  appointed  the  first 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests ;   a 
post  which  he  retained  until  he  was  taken 
mto  the  cabinet,  in  1823.     On  Mr.  Can- 
ning's being  made  secretary  of  state,  in 
September,  1822,  and  his  declining  to  be 
re-elected  for  Liverpool,  the  freemen  of 
that  town,  solicitous  to  maintain  their 
connexion  with  him,   chose  his  friend 
Mr.  Huskisson  for  his  successor.    On  the 
3lst  of  January,  1823,  he  was  appointed 
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treasurer  of  the  navy;  to  which  cffice 
was  added,  on  the  5th  of  April  following, 
that  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  lord  Goderich's 
short-lived  ministry,  Mr.  Huskisson,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1827,  succeeded  hia 
lordship  as  secretary  of  state  for  war 
and  the  colonies.  In  the  following  ad- 
ministration, at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Huskisson 
retained  his  seat  in  the  cabinet;  but, 
in  the  debate  of  the  19th  of  May,  1828, 
on  the  proposed  disfranchisement  of  East 
Retford,  which  took  a  most  unexpected 
turn,  Mr.  Huskisson,  being  called  on  to 
redeem  a  pledge  which  he  had  incau- 
tiously given  in  a  former  discussion  on 
the  same  subject,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  divide  against  his  colleagues ;  a 
step  which  led  to  his  retirement  from 
office.  On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  state  of  his 
health  prevented  him  from  being  present 
at  Liverpool  at  his  re-election  for  that 

flace.  A  residence  of  some  weeks  in  the 
sle  of  Wight  had,  however,  so  restored 
him,  that  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1830,  he  determined  to  visit  his  consti- 
tuents, in  order  to  assist  at  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway.  On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of 
that  month,  the  ceremony  took  place; 
and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Huskisson  lost 
his  life,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  lega 
having  been  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  a 
steam-engine  coming  in  contact  with  him. 
This  melancholy  accident,  which  threw 
a  gloom  over  the  proceedings,  occurred 
at  Parkfield,  seventeen  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, about  noon ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  afler  enduring  the  severest 
agonies,  Mr.  Huskisson  expired.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Liverpool.  His  speeches  have  been  pub- 
lished in  3  vols,  8vo. 

HUSS,  (John,)  the  great  Bohemian 
reformer,  was  bom,  of  parents  in  humble 
life,  in  1370,  at  Hussenitz,  or  Hussinatz, 
a  village  of  Bohemia,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Prague.  In  1400  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  of  Beth- 
lehem in  that  city.  He  had  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Wickiifie,  whose  writings  had 
been  introduced  into  Bohemia  by  Bome 
attendants  of  the  king's  sister,  Anne 
(queen  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  and 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.), 
who  died  in  1394.  She  had  patronized 
the  English  reformer,  whose  works  had 
now  begun  to  be  much  read  by  the 
students  at  Prague,  and  by  none  more 
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attentively  than  by  Huss,  who  boldly 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  pontiff.  This  gave  offence  to  Su- 
binco,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  who 
condemned  his  tenets  as  heretical,  and, 
m  1408,  issued  two  mandates  against  him, 
which  were  followed  up  by  a  bull  from 
Gregory  XII.  for  the  suppression  of 
opinions  so  disagreeable  to  the  holy  see. 
Huss  exclaimed  against  these  proceed- 
ings, and,  thoueh  summoned  to  Bologna 
by  John  XXI  II.  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct, yet,  beinff  supported  by  Wences- 
laus,  king  of  Bonemia,  and  by  his  queen 
Sophia,  to  whom  he  was  confessor,  he 
disregarded  the  pope's  authority,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  excommunicated; 
and  his  friends  and  adherents  were  in- 
cluded in  the  same  interdict.  He  had 
also,  before  this,  jriven  additional  edge  to 
the  resentment  of  the  clergy,  by  adopting 
the  opinions  of  the  BealitU,  and  by  per- 
■ecutmg  their  adversaries,    the  Vomt- 


aud  in  consequence  of  this  the 
German  students,  with  HoflBnan,  the 
rector  of  the  university,  at  their  head, 
retomed  from  Prague  to  I^^jpsic,  leaving 
Huss  master  of  the  field.  The  strength 
of  his  party  encouraged  it  to  the  com- 
mission of  excesses,  and  several  tumults 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  whence 
Huss,  unwilling  to  appear  to  countenance 
those  disorders,  retved  to  his  native 
village,  where  he  continued  to  preach 
and  to  expound  the  Scriptures.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  archbishop  he 
returned,  and,  supported  by  his  able 
disciple,  Jerome  of^  Prague,  began  to 
denounce,  with  earnest  vehemence,  the 
•ale  of  indulgences,  and  papal  crusades, 
especially  one  which  had  been  prodaimed 
a^nst  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples.  Fresh 
nots  took  place,  whereupon  some  of  the 
ringleaders  among  the  Hussites  were 
•eixed  and  imprisoned;  this,  however, 
was  objected  to  by  the  people,  who  were 
prepared  to  resist,  till  the  magistrate 
bail  promised  that  no  harm  shoum  hap* 
pen  to  the  prisoners.  But  the  Hussites, 
discovering  that  these  persons  had  been 
executed  in  prison,  took  up  arms,  rescued 
their  bodies,  and  interred  them  honour- 
ably, as  martyrs,  in  the  church  of  Beth- 
lehem. <«  Huss,"  sajrs  Mr.  Gilpin,  **  dis- 
covered on  this  occasion  a  true  Christian 
spirit.  The  late  riot  had  given  him  great 
concern ;  and  he  had  now  so  much  weight 
with  the  people  as  to  restrain  them  from 
attempting  any  farther  violence,  whereas, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  he  could  have 
been  surrounded  with  thousands,  whc 
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might  have  laughed  at  the  police  of  th6 
city."  Matters  were  in  this  state  at 
Prague  and  in  Bohemia,  when  the  council 
of  Constance  was  called,  where  it  was 
agreed  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror Sigismund  that  Huss  should  ap- 
pear, and  give  an  account  of  himself  and 
nis  doctrine.  The  emperor  promised  him 
security  against  any  danger,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  attempted  against  his 
person;  upon  which  he  set  out,  and 
arrived  at  Constance  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1414.  Here  he  was  accused  in  form, 
and  a  list  of  his  heretical  tenets  was  laid, 
before  the  pope  and  the  prelates  of  the 
council.  He  was  summoned  to  appear* 
the  twenty-sixth  day  after  his  amvaL 
The  cardinals  soon  after  withdrew  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  most  proper  method  of 
proceeding  against  him ;  and  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  was,  that  he  should ' 
be  imprisoned.  This  accordingly  was 
done,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  safe- 
conduct  Huss  was  removed  from  prison 
to  prison  for  six  months,  suffering  great 
hardships  from  those  who  had  him  in 
their  custodv ;  and  at  last  he  was  com- 
demned  of  heresy  by  the  council  in  his 
absence,  and  without  a  hearing,  for  main- 
taining that  the  Eucharist  ought  to  be 
administered  to  the  people  in  both  kinds. 
The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  affected 
to  complain  of  the  contempt  that  was 
shown  to  himself,  and  of  the  treatment 
that  Huss  had  experienced,  remarking, 
that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair  and 
public  heanng.  In  pretended  compliance 
with  this,  he  was  on  the  5th  and  7th  of 
June,  1415,  brought  before  the  council, 
and  permitted  to  say  what  he  could  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  doctrines;  but 
every  thing  was  carried  on  with  noise 
and  tumult,  and  Huss  was  soon  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  hear  any  thing  from  him  bat  a 
recantation  of  his  errors ;  this,  however, 
he  absolutely  ref\ised,  and  was  ordered 
back  to  prison.  On  the  6th  of  July  he 
was  brought  afain  before  the  council, 
was  condemned  of  heresy,  and  ordered 
to  be  burnt  on  the  following  day.  The 
ceremony  of  his  execution  was  this :  he 
was  first  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments by  bisnops  nominated  for  that 
purpose ;  next  he  was  formally  deprived 
of  his  university  degrees;  then  he  had  a 
paper  crown  put  upon  his  head,  with 
pictures  of  devils  painted  round  it,  and 
the  word  *'  heresiarch  "  inscribed  in  large 
letters ;  and  lastly,  he  was  delivered  over 
to  the  magistrate,  who  burnt  him  alive, 
after  having  first  burnt  his  books  at  the 
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door  of  the  church.  He  died  with  great 
flrmneii  and  rctolution;  and  his  athet 
were  afterwardf  gathered  op  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhine.  His  writinn  were  pnh> 
lithed  in  1558,  in  2  Tolt,  fol,  under  the 
titles,  Joannis  Hussi  Opera,  quss  exstant 
Hues,  although  a  martyr  for  the  opinions 
of  Wickliffe,  did  not  imbibe  the  whole  of 
them.  He  was  in  most  pomts  a  strenu- 
ous maintainer  of  the  peculiar  principles 
afterwards  put  forward  by  Calvin ;  but 
neither  he  nor  Jerome  of  Prague  denied 
the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  or 
trantubstantiation. 

HUSSEY,  (Giles,)  a  painter,  was  bom 
at  Mamhull,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1710,  and 
educated  at  Douay  and  St.  Omer.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Richardson,  and  after- 
wards of  Damini,  a  Venetian  aitist, 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  painters  at  that 
time  in  England,  with  whom  he  continued 
neariy  four  years,  and  whom  he  assisted 
in  painting  the  ornaments  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lincoln.  He  next  yisited  Italy, 
and,  after  studying  for  nearly  four  years 
at  Bologna,  he  bwame  a  pupQ  of  &c<de 
Letti,  at  Rome,  where  he  adopted  the 
ancient  hjrpothesis  of  musical  or  harmonic 
proportions,  as  beinff  the  governing  prin- 
cif^e  of  beauty,  in  ul  forms  produced  by 
ait,  and  even  by  nature.  In  1737  he 
returned  to  England,  but  did  not  settle  in 
London  till  1742,  when  he  devoted  him- 
self to  portrait  painting,  in  which  he  was 
very  successfuL  In  1773,  by  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  esUte.  He  died  in  1788.  The 
great  merit  of  Hussey's  pencil  drawings 
nrom  life  lay  in  his  preserving  the  charao- 
teristio  likeness;  and  with  respect  to 
those  of  mere  fancy,  perhaps  no  man 
ever  exceeded  him  in  accuracy,  elegance, 
and  simple  beauty.  His  academical  draw- 
ings at  Bologna  are  still  shown  there 
on  account  of  their  superior  excellence. 
Hussey  has  had  a  sealous  eulogist  in 
Barry,  who  speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm, 

HUSSEY,  (Sir  Richard  Hussey,)  a 
British  admiral,  was  bom  in  1776,  and 
commenced  his  naval  career  in  1789,  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  ImpregnahUf 
98,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  his  relative. 
Sir  Richard  Bickerton.  He  was  made 
lieutenant  in  1793,  commander  in  1794, 
and  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in 
1797.  He  attained  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  in  1821,  and  that  of  vice-admiral 
in  1837.  He  was  employed  on  constant 
service  during  the  entire  of  the  war  with 
France.  He  commanded  the  Jdive  at 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  1807. 
At  the  r^uction  of  St  Maura  he  com- 
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manded  the  MtnUague,  and  in  1813, 
when  commanding  the  Repulse,  he  was 
employed,  and  frequently  engaged  with 
the  batteries,  ftc,  on  the  coast  of  Genoa. 
His  services  at  the  reduction  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  gained  for  him  the  honour 
of  the  grand  cross  of  St  Michael  and 
St  George;  and  he  was  nominated  K.C.B. 
in  April  1833.    He  died  in  1842. 

HUTCHESON,  (Francu.)  an  inge- 
nious philosophical  writer  of  the  Shaftes- 
bury school,  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
was  bom  there  in  1694.  After  receiving 
a  proper  education  at  a  grainmar-scho<^ 
he  was  sent  to  an  academy,  to  beein  his 
philosophical  course,  and  m  1710  he  en- 
tered at  the  universihr  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  renewed  his  application  to  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
to  the  other  branches  of  literature. 
When  he  had  completed  his  philosophical 
course,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  After  spending  six  years  at 
Glasgow  he  returned  to  I|reland,  where 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  settle  with  a  small  con- 
gregation, when  he  was  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  an  invitation  to  set  up  an 
acaaemy  in  Dublin,  which  met  with  great 
encoiuragement  and  success.  In  1725  he 
publish^,  without  his  name,  his  Inquiry 
mto  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue. 
But  the  great  merit  of  the  work  would 
not  suffer  the  author  to  remain  long  con- 
cealed. The  reputation  in  whidi  it  was 
held  raised  so  high  the  ideas  of  the  lite- 
rary world  concerning  the  writer,  that  it 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  lord  Gran- 
ville, the  lord-lieutenant,  archbishop  Kinff, 
and  of  primate  Boulter.  In  1728  be  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  of  the  Passions,  &e^ 
8vo ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  About  this  time,  most  pro- 
bably, he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctctf  of  laws.  He  published,  as  ma- 
nuals for  his  class.  Synopsis  Metaphysics 
Ontologiam  et  Pneumatologiam  complec- 
tens,  and  Philosophiss  MonJis  Institutio 
Compendiaria  Ethices  et  Jurispmdentise 
Naturalis  Principia  complectens.  He 
died  in  1747,  in  the  fifty- third  year  of 
hb  age.  Dr.  Hutcheson  was  of  that 
class  of  philosophers  who  deduce  all  our 
moral  ideas  from  what  they  caU  a  moral 
sense  implanted  in  our  natures,  or  an 
instinct,  like  that  of  self-preservation, 
which,  independently  of  any  arguments 
taken  from  the  reasonableness  and  advan- 
tage of  any  action,  leads  us  to  perform 
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it  ourselves,  or  to  approve  it  when  per- 
formed by  others.  This  moral  sense 
they  maintain  to  be  the  very  foundation 
of  virtue.  Dr.  Hutcheson's  sentiment 
on  this  point  is  of  leading  importance  in 
his  pieces  already  mentioned;  and  also 
in  his  great  work,  entitled,  System  of 
Moral  Pnilosophy,  which  was  published 
from  his  MSS.  by  his  son,  Dr.  Francis 
Hutcheson,  a  physician,  in  1775,  in  2 
vols,  4to.  Some  philosophical  papers  of 
his  were  inserted  in  the  collection,  entitled 
Hibemicus's  Letters,  8vo,  1734.  There 
is  prefixed  to  the  System  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy a  Life  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Leech- 
man,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  cha^ 
racterises  as  a  fine  piece  of  phUosophical 
biography. 

HUTCHINS,  (John,)  a  topographical 
writer,  was  bom  in  1698  at  firadford- 
Peverell,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  curate,  and  was  educated 
at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and,  taking 
orders,  was  presented  successively  to  di£ 
lerent  livings,  the  last  of  which  was  the 
rectory  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
•t  Wareham,  where  he  died  m  1773. 
He  began  in  1737  to  collect  materials 
for  a  mstory  of  his  native  county,  which, 
however,  did  not  appear  till  the  year  afler 
his  death,  when,  through  the  liberal  pa- 
tronage cf  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
and  uie  aid  of  Dr.  Cuming  and  Mr. 
Gough,  it  was  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author's  widow  and  child.  It  is 
entitled.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Dorset,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  plates  contributed  by 
the  patrons  of  the  work,  and  enriched 
with  articles  of  natural  history,  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Pulteney  and  others. 

HUTCHINS,  (Thomas,)  geographer 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  bom  in  Monmouth  county.  New 
Jersey,  about  1730.  He  entered  into 
the  British  army  in  the  American  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  against  the 
Indians  in  West  Florida.  Af&r  having 
obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  he 
went  to  London,  in  1775,  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  charge  of  having  cor- 
responded wi^  Dr.  Franklin,  then  Ame- 
rican agent  in  France.  After  recovering 
his  liberty,  he  joined  ihe  army  of  generiQ 
Greene  at  Charleston.  He  died  in  1789. 
He  published.  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Expedition  of  Bouquet  against  the 
Indians  of  Ohio  in  1764 ;  A  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Carolina,  with  maps, 
London,  1778;  An  Historical  Account 
and  Topographical  Description  of  Loui- 
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siana.  West  Florida,  and  Philadelphia, 
1784. 

HUTCHINSON,  (John,)  the  well- 
known  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophical 
interpreters  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
was  bora  at  Spennythora,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1674,  and  received  in  the  village  school 
a  plain  education,  which  was  improved 
by  the  friendly  communication  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  lodged  in  the  house  of  his 
father,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  be- 
came steward  to  Mr.  Bathurst  He  after- 
wards held  a  similar  situation  in  the 
family  of  lord  Scarborough ;  and  in  1 700  he 
undertook  the  same  office  under  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  with  whom  he  travelled  over 
various  parts  of  £ng1and,  and  made  a  valu- 
able collection  of  fossils,  which,  it  is  said, 
was  afterwards  presented  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who 
had  been  confidentially  entrusted  with 
the  arrangement  and  description  of  them. 
In  relinquishing  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset  he  was  liberally  presented  by 
him,  as  master  of  the  horse  to  George  I., 
with  the  sinecure  of  purveyor  to  the  royal 
stables,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  his  noble 
patron,  besides,  with  the  presentation  of 
the  livine  of  Sutton,  in  Sussex,  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  friend  Julius  Bate.  In 
1724  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
Moses'  Pnncipia,  in  which  he  severely 
ridiculed  Woodward's  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth,  and  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation  establiBhed  by  Newton.  In 
1727  the  second  part  of  Moses'  Principia. 
appeared,  in  which  he  asserted,  against 
Newton,  that  a  plenum  and  the  air  are 
the  principles  of  Scripture  philosophy. 
He  also  maintained  that  the  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  may  be  drawn  from  the  three 
grand  agents  in  the  system  of  nature — 
spirit,  fire,  and  light;  and  so  fascinat- 
ing were  his  arguments,  that,  among 
others.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  declared  him- 
sdf  an  admirer  of  them.  He  imagined 
that  all  knowledge  is  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and,  therefore,  re- 
jecting the  points,  he  regarded  every 
Hebrew  root  as  containing  some  impor- 
tant meaning.  This  fancinil  system  was 
for  a  time  defended  with  violence  by  the 
author,  and  supported  zealously  by  his 
adherents,  by  bishop  Horae,  Jones  of 
Nayland,  Parkhurst,  Julius  Bate,  Drs. 
Hodges  and  Wetherall,  Romaine,  and 
others :  it  gradually  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
is  now  exploded.  All  Hutchinson's  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  1748. 
He  was  also  eminent  as  a  mechanic,  and 
his  time-piece  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude  at  sea  was  approved  by  Newton, 
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Wbiitoii,  and  other  learned  men.  He 
died  in  1737. 

HUTCHINSON,  (Thomas,)  bom  in 
1711  at  Boston,  in  North  America,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  became,  in 
1760,  lord  chief-justice  of  3ie  province  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  also  lieutenant- 
governor  from  1758  to  1770.  He  was 
afterwards  governor,  and  was  superseded 
by  Gage  in  1774,  when  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  1780.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  from  the  first  Settle- 
ment thereof  in  1628  to  the  Year  1750, 
and  of  A  Collection  of  Original  Papers 
relative  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  1769,  8vo. 

HUTCHINSON,  (John  Hely,)  a  law- 
yer and  statesman,  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1715.  By  the  exertion  of  moderate 
abilities  he  rose  to  the  offices  of  prime- 
sergeant,  of  secretary  of  state,  and  of  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  other 
lucrative  employments.  His  avidity, 
however,  was  too  great  to  escape  the 
observation  of  political  rivab,  and  lord 
North  exclaimed,  in  speaking  of  him, 
"  If  this  man  had  England  and  Ireland 
given  him,  he  would  still  solicit  the  Isle 
of  Man  for  a  potato-garden."  He  died 
in  1794. 

HUTCHINSON,  (John  Hely,)  earl  of 
Donoughmore,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1757,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  TrinitjT  college,  Dublin.  In  1774  he 
was  appointed  comet  in  the  18th  dra- 
goons; in  1775  a  lieutenant;  and  in 
1776  he  was  promoted  to  a  company 
in  the  67th  regiment  of  foot.  In  1777 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament  for  Cork,   when   he   distin- 

fuished  himself  as  a  debater.  In  1781 
e  obtained  a  majority;  and  in  1783  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  77th.  He  had 
studied  tactics  at  Strasburg ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  France 
in  1793  he  raised  a  regiment,  and,  in 
1794,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
served  during  the  campaign  in  Flanders 
as  extra  aidenle-camp  to  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  and  subsequently  in  Ireland 
during  the  rebellion ;  and  he  was  second 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Castlebar. 
In  1796  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general;  and  in  1799  he  served  in  the 
expedition  to  the  Helder,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
In  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801  he 
was  appointed  second  in  command  to 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  on  whose  death 
the  command  of  the  army  devolved 
on  major-general  Hutchinson,  who  at 
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length  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate 
Egypt.  For  his  services  in  this  cam- 
paign he  twice  received  the  thanks  of 
l>oth  houses  of  parliament,  was  nomi- 
nated a  knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1801,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  baron  Hutchinson  of  Alexandria,  and 
of  Knocklofty,  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  by  patent,  dated  December  16tn  in 
the  same  year.  In  November  1806  he 
was  despatched  on  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion to  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies, 
afterwards  to  the  court  of  Petersburg, 
and,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to  meet 
queen  Caroline  at  St  Omer,  as  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  George  IV.,  who,  many 
years  before,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had 
appointed  him  one  of  his  council.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1803;  in  1811  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  foot ;  and 
in  1813  he  became  a  full  general.  In 
Auffust  1825  he  succeeded  his  brother  as 
earlof  Donoughmore.  He  died  in  1832. 
HUTTEN,  (Ulric  de,)  a  man  of  letters, 
and  one  of  the  early  reformers,  was  bom 
of  a  respectable  family  at  the  castle  of 
Staeckelberg,  in  Franconia,  in  1488,  and 
educated  at  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  at 
Cologne,  and  at  the  university  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  entered  into  the  army  of  the  emperor 
in  Italy,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Padua. 
On  his  retum  to  Germany  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fever,  which  reduced  him 
to  beg  for  a  subsistence.  He  afterwards 
maintained  himself  for  a  time  at  Rostock 
by  teaching,  and  made  himself  known  by 
some  publications,  among  which  were 
Doetical  panegyrics  upon  the  emperor 
Maximilian  and  prince  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg. In  obedience  to  his  father's 
commands  he  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Pavia ;  but  he  soon  enlisted  again,  and 
served  in  Italy.  He  displayed  his  courage 
on  many  occasions,  both  in  the  fidd 
and  in  private  quarrels,  to  which  last 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  inclined. 
In  1515,  learning  that  his  cousin,  John 
Hutten,  marshal  to  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  had  been  killed  by  that 
prince,  who,  it  is  said,  was  enamoured  of 
nis  wife,  he  drew  his  pen  in  his  kinsman's 
cause,  and  published  some  very  severe 
harangues  against  the  duke,  which  have 
been  compared  for  eloouence  and  bitter- 
ness to  Cicero's  Catuinarian  orations. 
He  was  at  Rome  m  1516,  where  he  de- 
fbnded  the  cause  of  Reuchlin  against  the 
Dominicans.  He  was  also  concerned  in 
writing  the   satirical  Epistols  Obscuro- 
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rum,  which  greatly  incensed  the  monks 
against  him.  His  services,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  Conrad  Peutinger,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  poetical  laurel  from 
the  emperor  Maximilian  in  1517,  and 
thenceforth  he  indulged  his  vanity  in 
causing  himself  to  be  painted  in  armour, 
with  a  garland  on  his  head.  After  at- 
tacking the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  with  his 
pen,  he  employed  his  arms  against  him 
m  a  war  which  drove  him  from  his  do- 
minions. Having  imbibed  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  he  published  the  bull  of  pope 
Leo  X.  against  that  reformer,  with  inter- 
lineary  and  marginal  remarks,  in  which 
he  treated  the  pontiff  with  so  little  re- 
spect, that  orders  were  transmitted  from 
Home  to  the  elector  of  Mentz  to  send 
Hutten  thither  in  irons.  He  was  oblised 
to  retire  from  Mentz ;  but  such  was  nis 
spirit  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  to 
tne  elector — "  If  you  bum  my  books,  I 
will  bum  your  towns."  From  his  retreat 
at  the  castle  of  Eberaberg  he  issued  his 
remonstrances  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  the 
electors  and  states  of  the  empire.  He 
afterwards  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  was  in  1523  at  Basle,  where  the 
senate  made  him  a  considerable  present. 
He  received,  however,  the  mortification 
of  having  his  visit  refused  by  Erasmus, 
then  residing  in  that  city,  and  who  pro- 
bably  did  not  choose  to  countenance  a 
man  who  had  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  papal  court,  and  whose 
violence  was  disapproved  of  even  by 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  This  refusal  of 
Erasmus  provoked  Hutten  to  attack  him 
severely,  and  accordingly  he  published 
an  Expostulatio  in  1523,  which  Erasmus 
answered  the  same  year  in  a  very  lively 
piece,  entitled,  Sponsia  Erasmi  adversus 
Adspergines  Hutteni.  His  book,  De 
Guaiaci  Medicina,et  Morbo  Galileo,  1521, 
obtained  some  reputation  as  a  medical 
work.  He  finally  took  refu^  in  the  Isle 
of  Uffnau,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  where 
he  died  of  the  relics  of  a  loathsome 
disease  in  August  1523,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  Ulric  was  a  man  of  diminutive 
stature,  and  of  a  weak  bodily  frame,  but 
fiery,  and  extremely  courageous.  He 
pulUshed  various  Latin  worxs  in  prose 
and  verse,  chiefly  satirical,  and  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  ;*and  Thuanus  has  com- 
pared him  to  Lucian.  His  Latin  Dia- 
logues on  Lutheranisro,  1520,  4 to,  are 
now  very  scarce.  He  also  edited  two 
new  books  of  Livy,  and  discovered  new 
M3S.  of  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and  Marcel- 
linus. 
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HUTTEN,  (Jacob,)  a  Silesian,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  founded  the 
sect  called  the  Bohemian,  or  Moravian 
Brethren.  His  tenets  recommended 
equality  among  men,  and  he  therefore 
brought  trouble  upon  himself  firom  the 
magistrates  and  constituted  authorities. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned, 
thoueh  it  is  said,  perhaps  falsely,  that  he 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Inspmck.  His 
followers  dispersed  after  his  death,  though 
the  Moravians  who  adhered  to  Zinzen- 
dorff  considered  themselves  as  his  true 
disciples. 

HUTTER,  (Elias,)  a  German  Pro- 
testant divine,  and  celebrated  linguist, 
bora  at  Ulm,  about  1554.  He  pubhshed 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  entitled, 
Via  Sancta,*8ive  Biblia  sacra  Hebrea 
Veteris  Testamenti,  &c.  in  folio,  with  the 
following  peculiarities:  the  radical  letters 
are  all  pnnted  in  black,  the  servile  in 
hollow  types,  and  the  quiescent  in  smaller 
characters  above  the  line.  At  the  end 
the  cxviith  Psalm  b  given  in  thirty  lan- 
guages. He  also  pubfished  two  Polyglott 
Bibles,  one  at  Hamburg,  in  1596,  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  in 
3  vols,  fol.;  and  the  other  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1599,  with  the  addition  of  the  Italian, 
French,  Sclavonic,  and  Saxon  versions, 
also  in  fol.  In  1600  he  published  « 
Polvglott  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
twelve  languages,  vis.  the  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Uerman,  Bohemian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  English,  Danish,  and 
Polish ;  which,  in  an  edition  printed  in 
1603,  were  reduced  to  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  He  died  at 
Nurembei^  about  1603. 

HUTTER,  (Leonard,)  a  learned  Lu- 
theran divine  and  professor,  was  born 
in  1563  at  Ulm,  where  his  father  waa 
minister,  and  educated  at  his  native  cit;^, 
and  at  Strasburg,  where  he  pursued  hia 
studies,  both  general  and  theological,  till 
1591,  when  he  removed  to  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  whence,  after  two  years,  he 
went  to  Jena,  where  in  1594  he  received 
the  decree  of  D.D.  In  1596  he  was  ap« 
pointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittem- 
berg.  He  was  a  rigid  Lutheran;  and 
in  his  zeal  against  the  Calvinbts  as  well 
at  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  firequently 
exposed  himself  to  just  reprehension  for 
hb  intolerance.  He  died  m  1616,  when 
he  was  rector  of  the  university  for  the 
fourth  time.  He  wrote.  Compendium 
Theolo^,  cum  Notis  D.  Gotofriedi 
Cundisii;  Loci  Communes  Theologici: 
Lectiones  Evangeliomm  et  Epistolamm 
anniversari»,  Ebraicd,   Graoce,  Latin^, 
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Oermaniody  harmoniod,  et  fymmetricd ; 
Explicatio  Eputols  D.  Paul!  ad  Oa* 
latas ;  Formube  Condonandi ;  ExpUcatio 
Libri  Concordiae  Christianfle;  Medita- 
tio  Crucis  Christi,  sive  Homilis  in 
Hutoriam  Panionis  et  Mortis  Christi; 
Epitome  Biblica ;  and  a  number  of  Dis- 
putations, Orations,  and  controversial 
treatises,  in  the  Latin  and  German  Ian- 
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fUTTON,  (Matthew,)  an  English 
bishop,  was  bom,  of  poor  parents,  in 
Lanca^iire,  in  1546,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  fellow,  and  lady  Margaret's  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  was  made 
master  of  Pembroke  hall,  and  in  1567 
was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  York. 
In  1589  he  was  made  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  in  1594  he  was  translated  to  York. 
He  died  in  1605. 

HUTTON,   (William,)   a  self-taught 

Smius,  was  bom  at  Derby  in  1 723.  From 
e  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  he  worked 
at  the  silk-mill ;  on  leaving  which  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver.  He 
then  laboured  as  a  journeyman,  and  em- 

floyed  his  leisure  hours  in  book  binding. 
n  1750  he  opened  a  book-shop  and 
drculatiuff  library  at  Birmingham,  where 
he  embarked  in  the  paper  business,  and 
at  len^  arrived  at  opulence;  but  in 
1791  lus  house  at  Birmingham,  and  seat 
near  the  town,  were  destroyed  by  the 
rioters.  He  died  in  1815.  He  pub- 
lished. The  History  of  Birmingham  ; 
Journey  to  London ;  History  of  the  Court 
of  Requests,  and  of  the  Hundred  Court 
at  Birmingham;  History  of  Blackpool; 
History  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field ; 
History  of  Derby ;  Description  of  the 
Roman  Wall;  Kemarks  upon  North 
Wales;  Tour  to  Scarborough;  Poems; 
and,  Trip  to  Coatham. 

HUTTON,  (James,)  an  ingenious 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  author  of  the 
inutonian  theory  of  geology,  was  bora  at 
Edinburgh  in  1726,  and  educated  at  the 
ttniversity  there.  He  studied  the  mathe- 
matics under  Maclaurin,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  chemistry.  His  philosophical 
career  was,  however,  interrupted  by  his 
engaging,  at  the  request  of  his  friends, 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  writer  to  the  sienet. 
But  the  law  was  quickly  abandoned  for 
medicine,  and  he  went  to  Leyden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1749. 
After  his  return  from  the  continent,  he 
resolved  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  fixed  his 
residence  for  soine  time  with  a  fanner  in 
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Norfolk,  f^m  whom  he  received  prao- 
tioal  lessons  in  husbandry.  During  his 
stay  in  England  he  made  many  journeys 
on  foot  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  mineralogy 
and  geolosy.  He  afterwards  visited 
Flanders  wiih  the  view  of  promoting  both 
his  mineralogical  and  agricultural  studies. 
In  1754  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
settled  on  his  own  farm  in  Berwickshire, 
where  he  introduced  an  improved  system 
of  husbandry.  About  1768  he  went  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  gave  his 
undivided  attention  to  scientific  pursuits, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Black, 
Mr.  Rttssel,  and  professor  Adam  Fer- 
guson. His  first  publication  was  entitled. 
Considerations  on  the  Nature,  Quality, 
and  Distinctions  of  Coal  and  Culm,  1777. 
This  was  followed  by  a  Theory  of  Rain, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  and  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  De  Luc.  In  1792 
he  published.  Dissertations  on  different 
subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  and.  An 
Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Know- 
ledge, and  of  the  Progress  of  Reason 
firom  Sense  to  Science  and  Philosophy. 
In  1794  he  published  his  Dissertation 
upon  the  Philosophy  of  Light,  Heat,  and 
Fire;  and  in  1796  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth  was  republished  in  2  vols,  8vo, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, with  laige  additions,  and  a  new 
mineralogical  system.  Many  of  his 
opinions  in  this  work  have  been  ably 
combated  by  Kirwan  and  others.  He 
died  in  1797. 

HUTTON,  (Charles,)  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  bom  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  in  1 737.  At  an  early  age  he  under- 
took the  profession  of  a  teacher,  though 
almost  self-taught  himself,  and  after- 
wards settled  at  his  native  place,  where 
he  conducted  a  respectable  seminary  from 
1760  to  1773;  during  which  period  he 
had  the  lord  chancellor  Eldon  for  a 
pupil.  In  1773  he  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich, and,  after  a  rigid  examination,  was 
elected.  Soon  after  his  settlonent  near 
the  metropolis  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  Thmsactioni 
he  contributed  so  many  valuable  papers, 
that  he  was  fixed  upon,  in  1775,  to  con- 
duct the  observations  on  the  Mean  Den- 
sity of  the  Earth.  He  was  also  appointed 
foreign  secretary  to  the  sociehr,  which 
Moe  he  held  till  Sir  Joseph  Banks  be- 
came prenident,  who  contrived  to  get  rid 
of  Dr.  Hutton,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
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ntnadon  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  resident 
of  the  metropolis.  Thereupon  a  fierce 
dissension  arose  in  the  society,  in  which 
bishop  Horsley  took  an  active  part  in 
Ikvour  of  Hutton.  In  1806  he  retired 
flrom  the  mastership  of  the  academy  at 
Woolwich  upon  a  pension  of  500/.  per 
annum.  He  published,  Mathematicd 
Tables;  Tracts  on  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Subjects ;  Compendious 
Measurer;  Elements  of  Conic  Sections; 
Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dic- 
iionanr.  In  1803  he  undertook,  with 
Drs.  Pearson  and  Shaw,  an  abridgment 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
also  produced  a  translation  of  Montucla's 
Recreations  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  a  Course  of  Mathema- 
tics, 2  vols,  8to.     He  died  in  1823. 

HUXHAM,  (John,)  a  physician,  was 
bom  at  Halberton,  in  Devonshire,  and 
studied,  under  Boerhaave,  at  Leyden, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He 
settled  at  Plymouth,  where,  by  suc- 
oessftil  practice,  he  acquired  a  fortune. 
He  wrote,  Obeervationes  de  Aere  et 
Morbis  Epidemicis,  &c.  in  3  vols,  8vo. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  communicated  several  papers,  which 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. The  work  upon  which  his  re- 
putation principally  rests,  is  his  Essay 
on  Fevers,  published  about  1739,  of 
which  a  fifth  edition  appeared  the  year 
before  his  death,  containmg  also,  A  Dis- 
sertation ,  on  the  Malignant,  Ulcerous 
Sore  Throat  He  also  wrote,  Observa- 
tions on  Antimony,  1756, 4to.  His  tinc- 
ture of  bark,  with  which  his  name  is 
associated,  still  holds  its  place  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.    He  died  in  1768. 

HUYOENS,  (Constantine,)  author  of 
fourteen  books  of  Latin  poems  and  mis- 
cellanies, called,  Monumenta  Desultoria, 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1596,  and 
became  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  president  of  his  counciL  He  died  in 
1687. 

HUYOENS,  (Christian,)  an  eminent 
raathemadctan  and  astronomer,  second 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  the 
Hague  in  1629.  The  early  part  of  his 
education  was  undertaken  by  his  father, 
under  whose  instraction  he  made  a  rapid 
progress,  not  only  in  classical  learning, 
geomphjr,  and  music,  but  also  in  the 
mamematics,  towards  which  he  soon  dis- 
covered a  decided  inclinatioa.  In  1645 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
to  study  law ;  but  at  the  end  of  one  jear 
he  removed  to  Breda,  where  an  univer- 
sity bad  recently  been  founded,  and 
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placed  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 
After  his  return  to  the  Hague  in  1 649, 
he  went  in  the  suite  of  Henry,  count  of 
Nassau,  to  Holstein  and  Denmark.  In 
1651  he  published,  Theoremata  de  Qua- 
dratura  Hyperboles,  Ellipsis,  et  Circuli, 
ex  dato  Portionum  Gravitatis  Centre, 
&c.  4to ;  and  in  1654,  De  Circuli  Mag- 
nitudine  inventa :  accedunt  Problematum 

Jiuorundam  iUustrium  Constructiones,  4to. 
n  the  following  year  he  visited  France, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  at  Angers.  In  1658  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  entitled,  Horologmm, 
4to,  in  which  he  describes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pendulum  to  the  cIock,  of 
which  improvement  he  was  the  inventor. 
He  soon  after  discovered  the  ring,  and 
one  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  in 
1659  he  published  his  Systema  Satumi- 
num,  sive  de  Causis  miraudoram  Satumi 
Pbaenoroendn,  et  Comite  ejus  Planet& 
novo,  4to;  which  was  followed  by  his 
Systema  Saturainum;  cum  Assertione 
Systematis  sui,  4to.  He  remained  in 
Holland  till  1660,  when  he  took  a' 
second  journey  into  France;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  communicated  his  art  of 
polishine  glasses  for  telescopes,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  also  made  considerable  improvements 
in  the  air-pump,  then  recently  invented; 
and  he  discovered  the  laws  of  the  colli- 
sion of  elastic  bodies.  In  1663  he  visited 
France  for  the  third  time;  where  his 
merit  became  so  conspicuous,  that,  in 
1665,  the  minister  Colbert  was  deter- 
mined on  attempting  to  fix  him  at  Paris 
by  the  ofier  of  a  considerable  pension, 
which  he  accepted;  and  he  resided  at 
Paris  from  1666  to  1681,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1673  he  published,  Horolo- 
gium  Oscillatorium ;  sive  de  Motu  Pen- 
dulorum  ad  Horologia  apteto,  Demon- 
strationes  Geometries,  foi.;  discovering 
a  method  of  rendering  clocks  exact,  by 
applving  the  pendulum,  and  of  rendering 
aU  Its  vibrations  eoual,  by  the  cycloid. 
By  his  continual  application,  however,  he 
gradually  impaired  his  health,  for  the 
recovery  of  wnich  he  was  obliged  to  visit 
his  native  country  in  1670,  and  again  in 
1675;  and  in  1681  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  it  alto- 
gether. Moreri  says  that  he  was  partly 
determined  to  take  this  step  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  last 
mentioned,  he  quitted  Paris  and  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  spent  the 
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renuunder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  another  visit  to  England  in  1689.  The 
last  work  which  Huygens  committed  to 
the  press,  was  his  KOIMOeEOPOI ;  siye 
de  Terris  Coelestihus,  eorumque  Ornatu, 
conjecture,  4to,  conceminff  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  the  prohahiiity  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited;  but  he  died  while 
It  was  in  the  press,  in  June  1695,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  hu  age.  His  ^loge 
was  written  by  Condorcet  By  his  will 
he  left  his  MSS.  to  the  university  of 
Leydeuy  and  requested  De  Voider  and 
Fullenius,  the  former  of  whom  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
Leyden,  and  the  other  at  Franeker,  to 
examine  them,  and  publish  such  as  they 
should  think  proper.  Accordingly,  in 
1 703,  they  published,  Christiani  Hugenii, 
&c.  Opuscula  Posthuma,  4to.  In  1704 
were  published  the  author's  Opera  Varia, 
4to,  edited  by  s'Gravesande,  who  inserted 
several  additions  to  the  pieces  contained 
in  it,  extracted  from  Huygens'  MSS.  In 
1728  the  same  editor  published  a  new 
collection  of  our  author's  pieces,  entitled, 
Opera  Reliqua,  2  vols,  4to.  In  1833 
Huyffens'  correspondence  was  published 
for  we  first  time,  under  the  following 
title :  Christ  Hugenii  aliorumque  Exer- 
citationes  Mathematicae  et  Philosophicse, 
ex  MSS.  in  BibL  Acad.  Lugd.  Bat, 
edente  P.  J.  Uylenbroek,  Hag.  Com. 
Huy^ns  was  distinguished  as  much  for 
his  virtues  and  the  amenity  of  his  temper, 
as  for  the  depth  and  compass  of  his  learn- 
ing.    He  was  never  married. 

HUYGHENS,  (Gomarus,)  a  cele- 
brated Romish  divine,  bom  in  1631  at 
Liere,  or  Lyre,  in  Brabant  He  pro- 
fessed philosophy  at  Louvain,  ana  in 
1677  was  made  president  of  the  college 
of  pope  Adrian  VI.,  where  he  died  m 
1702,  leaving  several  works  in  Latin; 
the  principal  are.  The  Method  of  re- 
mitting and  retaining  Sins;  Theses  on 
Grace;  Theological  Conferences;  and  a 
Course  of  Divinity,  15  vols,  12mo,  &c 
He  refused  to  write  against  the  four 
articles  of  the  French  clergy,  which  dis- 
pleased the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits. 
Huyghens  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Quesnel,  and  zealously  defended  hhn. 

HUYOT,  (John  Nicholas,)  an  archi- 
tect, bom  in  Paris  in  1780.  He  studied 
at  Rome,  where  in  1807  he  obtained  the 
prize,  and  was  appointed  to  restore  the 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Preneste.  After 
visiting  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Levant, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1821,  and  was 
nominated  professor  of  the  School  of 
Architecture,  and  was  appointed  to  super- 
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intend  the  restoration  of  the  Palais  dn 
Justice,  but  died  in  1840,  before  he  could 
commence  his  labours. 

HUYSMAN,  or  HOUSEMAN,  (Cor- 
neb'us,)  a  painter,  was  bora  at  Antwerp 
in  1648,  but  lived  mostly  at  Mechlin, 
and  studied  under  Gaspar  de  Witt  and 
Artois.  Vander  Meulen  endeavoured  to 
draw  him  to  Paris;  but  Huysman  de- 
clined all  his  offers,  and  continued  at 
Mechlin  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1727.  Huysman  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  among  the  Flemish  painters 
of  landscape;  his  style  is  much  in  the 
Italian  taste;  his  colouring  is  bold, and  bis 
touch  free  and  excellent ;  and  in  most  of 
his  pictures  he  is  fond  of  introducing  a 
strong  warm  mass  of  light  breaking  on 
some  part  of  his  fore-ground,  which  ia 
usually  enriched  with  plants  and  herbage. 
He  always  painted  the  figures  and  animala 
in  his  own  landsci^es,  and  designed  them 
so  well,  that  he  was  frequently  employed 
hy  Minderhout,  Achtschellings,  and  Ar- 
tois, to  adom  their  works  in  the  tame 
manner.  He  likewise  painted  the  land- 
scapes in  the  back-grounds  of  historical 
pictures  for  oUier  eminent  artists. 

HUYSMAN,  or  HOUSEMAN, 
(James,)  a  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1656,  and  studied  under  Giles  Backe- 
reel.  He  afterwards  came  to  England, 
and  painted  both  history  and  portrait,  in 
whicn  last  he  was  a  successful  rival  of 
Lelv.  He  painted  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
duchess  of  Richmond ;  but  the  one  which 
he  most  admired  himself  was  that  of 
Catherine  of  PortUjg;al,  queen  of  Charles  II. 
Huysman  also  painted  the  altar-piece  in 
the  queen's  chapel  at  St  James's.  He 
died  in  London  in  1696. 

HUYSUM,  (Justus  van,)  called  the 
Oldt  a  painter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1659,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Nicholas 
Berchem.  His  landscapes  are  labori- 
ously finished,  and  his  scenery  is 
pleasing  and  picturesque;  but  there  is 
rather  an  appearance  of  stiffiiess  in  his 
manner,  wiu  too  great  a  predominancy 
of  a  yellowish  tint ;  and  nis  trees  and 
shrubs  have  often  too  pale  or  a  bright 
verdure.  He  died  in  1 7 1 6,  leaving  three 
sons,  who  were  very  eminent  artists ;  and 
a  fourth,  who  taught  the  art  of  drawuig 
and  design. 

HUYSUM,  (Justus  van,)  called  the 
Young,  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1684,  and  learnt  the  principles  of  paint* 
ing  from  his  father,  the  preceding  artist 
He  painted  battles,  both  in  a  large  and 
small  size,  with  astonishing  facility,  and 
without  having  recourse  to  any  models,^ 
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composing  his  subjects  merely  by  the 
power  of  his  imagination,  and  disposing 
them  with  equal  jud^ent  and  taste.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  m  1706. 

HUYSUM,  (John  van,)  an  eminent 
flower-painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
in  1682»  and  was  the  disciple  of  Justus 
Tan  Huysum,  his  father.  His  pictures 
are  finished  with  wonderful  truth ;  for  he 
painted  every  thins  after  nature,  and  was 
so  exact  as  to,  watch  even  the  hour  of  the 
day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in  its 

greatest  perfection.  He  had  greater  free> 
om  than  Mignon  or  Breughel ;  more 
tenderness  and  nature  than  Mario  da 
Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Campidoglio, 
or  Seghers;  more  mellowness  than  De 
Heem ;  and  greater  force  of  colouring 
than  Baptist.  Hence  his  reputation  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  he  fixed  immoderate 
prices  on  his  works;  so  that  none  but 
persons  of  fortune  could  become  pur- 
chasers. This  encouragement  made  him 
redouble  his  endeavours :  no  person  was 
admitted  into  his  room  while  he  was 
painting ;  and  his  method  of  mixing  the 
tints,  and  preserving  the  lustre  of  his 
colours,  he  kept  an  impenetrable  secret 
From  Uie  same  principle  he  would  never 
take  any  pupils,  except  one  lad^,  named 
Haverman ;  and  he  grew  envious  even 
of  her  merit  Domestic  disquietude  at 
last  soured  his  temper ;  he  grew  morose 
and  fretful,  and  withdb'ew  himself  from 
society.  Yet  he  continued  indefatigable 
in  his  profession,  and  excelled  all  who 
painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  superiority  of  his  touch,  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  his  exouisite  manner  of 
finishing.  The  care  wnich  he  took  to 
purify  ms  oils  and  prepare  his  colours, 
and  the  various  experiments  he  made  to 
discover  the  most  lustrous  and  durable, 
are  proofs  of^is  extraordinary  diligence. 
His  canvass  was  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  primed  with  white  with  all 
possible  purity,  to  prevent  his  colours 
from  being  obscured,  as  he  laid  them  on 
Terv  lightly.  The  matest  truth  united 
with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet 
softness  on  the  surface  of  his  subjects,  are 
visible  in  every  part  of  his  compositions, 
and  his  touch  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  When  he  represented  flowers 
placed  in  vases,  he  always  painted  the 
latter  after  some  elegant  moael,  and  the 
bass-relief  is  as  exquisitely  finished  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  In  the  groupinff 
of  his  flowers,  he  generally  designed 
those  which  were  brightest  in  the  centre, 
and  gradually  decreased  the  force  of  his 
colour  from  thence  to  the  extremities. 
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The  birds'  nests  and  their  eggs,  feathers, 
insects,  and  drops  of  dew,  are  expressed 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Van  Huy- 
sum  also  painted  landscapes  in  a  good 
taste.     He  died  in  1749. 

HYDE,  (Edward,)  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  was 
ihe  third  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  of  Dinton, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the 
16ih  Febmary,  1608.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  his  father's  house, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  for 
one  year  a  student  in  Magdalen  hall. 
In  the  following  year  his  father  resolved 
(as  he  was  now  become  an  only  son)  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  law,  and  he  was 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  whither, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  removed 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Nicho- 
las Hyde,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Ayliffe,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  the  small- 

Eox  within  six  months.  After  a  widow- 
ood  of  three  years  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sur  Thomas  Aylesbury,  master  of 
requests  to  the  king.  He  was  early  in- 
troduced to  several  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  kingdom  for  learning  and 
tidents, — as  lord  Falkland,  Selden,  Kenelm 
Digby,  Carew,  Waller,  Majr,  Sheldon, 
Morley,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth, 
&c.,  of  whom  he  has  given  very  charac- 
teristic and  entertaining  sketches  in  his 
memoirs.  He  has  likewise  paid  a  ver^ 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  who  died  soon  after  the  son's 
second  marriage.  A  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  London 
merchants  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  archbishop  Laud,  then  a  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  who  treated  him  with 
much  regard,  and  favoured  his  profes- 
sional advancement  The  easiness  of  his 
fortune,  and  his  other  connexions,  also 
contributed  to  bring  him  forward,  so  that 
his  emplo3rment  as  a  barrister  became 
considerable.  He  did  not,  however,  so 
far  immerse  himself  in  legal  pursuits  as 
to  neglect  polite  literature;  and  in  his 
manner  of  living,  and  the  company  he 
kept,  he  rather  affected  the  eentleman 
than  the  mere  lawyer.  Such  was  his 
reputation,  that  in  the  parliament  called 
by  Charles  I.  in  1640,  on  occasion  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion,  he  was  returned  both 
for  Wootton  Basset  and  Shaftesbury ;  for 
the  former  of  which  places  he  chose  to 
serve.    Public  grievances  being  the  topic 
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immediately  entered  upon  by  the  house, 
Hyde  brought  forward  a  complaint  of  the 
illegal  practices  and  oppressions  of  the 
earl-marshal^s  court ;  but  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament  in  twenty-two  days 
after  its  assembling  prevented  any  pro- 
ceedings upon  it  at  that  time.  He  was, 
howerer,  returned  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment (Nov.  1640)  for  the  borough  of 
Saltash,  and  renewed  with  so  much  effect 
his  attack  upon  the  marshal's  court,  that 
he  procnrea  its  suppression.  He  now 
laid  aside  his  gown,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  public  business;  and  being  con- 
sidered as  enlisted  in  no  party,  he  was 
frequently  appointed  chairman  of  com- 
mittees in  matters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. One  of  these  was  that  which 
drew  up  the  charges  against  the  judges 
for  their  decision  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money.  He  also  attacked  the  despotic 
Court  of  the  North,  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
After  the  fall  of  that  nobleman  a  bill  was 
passed  for  preventing  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  without  its  own  authority  and 
consent.  This  caused  his  secession  from 
the  popular  party,  and  he  thenceforth 
ffave  his  support  to  the  Church,  and  de- 
fended the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  He 
was  represented  in  so  favourable  a  light 
to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  desired  a 
private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  what 
he  had  done  in  his  service,  and  especially 
for  his  affection  to  the  Church.  When 
the  Commons'  Remonstrance  on  the  state 
of  the  nation  came  out,  Hyde  drew  up 
a  Tcply  to  it,  which  he  suffered  to  appear 
as,  The  King's  Answer,  with  the  Advice 
of  his  CouncU.  He  was  soon  after  offered 
the  place  of  solicitor-general,  which  he 
dechned  ,*  but  he'  agreed  to  be  one  of  a 
private  consultation  on  the  king's  affairs 
and  their  management  in  parliament, 
with  lord  Falkland  and  Sir  John  Cole- 
pepper.  In  this  office  he  stood  apart 
from  the  others,  by  opposing  the  king's 
assent  to  the  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
which,  however,  Charles  was  prevailed 
on  to  give.  In  April  1642  Hyde  was 
sent  for  by  the  king  to  York ;  and  re- 
pairing thither,  he  assisted  in  drawing  up 
many  papers  in  the  royal  cause,  and  in 
private  consultations.  The  parliament 
sent  an  order  to  recall  him,  with  which 
he  refused  compliance  till  hb  majesty 
should  give  him  permission ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, he  was  excepted  from  pardon  by  a 
special  vote.  After  the  commencement 
ik  the  civil  war,  when  the  king  held  his 
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court  at  Oxford,  Hyde  was  nominateii 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  knighted. 
He  remained  with  his  majesty  till  the  5th 
March,  1644,  when  he  saw  him  for  the 
last  time.  He  then  repaired  with  prince 
Charles  to  Bristol;  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1646,  he  landed  with  him  in  tl£d 
island  of  Jersey.  After  the  prince's  de- 
parture thence  Sir  Edwarct  remained 
there  two  years  longer,  pursuing  his 
studies,  and  attending  to  the  eompositioD. 
of  a  history  of  the  transactions  in  whiok 
he  had  borne  a  part  He  also  drew  up 
and  published  an  answer  to  the  parlia- 
ment's declaration  of  February  1647, 
against  sending  any  more  addresses  to 
the  king.  In  1648  he  was  ordered  to 
attend  the  prince  at  Paris ;  but  as  he  had 
in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  HoUaad, 
Sir  Edward  embarked  fbr  Dunkirk.  He 
found  the  prince  at  the  Hagve,  where 
news  arrived  of  the  king's  execution.  A 
resolution  being  then  Uken  in  the  young 
king's  council  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
Spam,  Hyde  and  lord  Cottmgton  were 
nominated  the  ambassadors,  and  arrived 
at  Madrid  towards  the  end  of  1649. 
When  their  attendance  in  that  capital 
was  perceived  to  be  of  no  avail,  Hyde 
returned,  in  the  deepest  penury,  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  great  dimrences  prevail- 
ing between  the  queen-mother  and  the 
dwne  of  York.  The  king's'court  at  the 
Hague  was  not  in  a  better  state  of  union ; 
and  he  found  so  little  good  to  be  done  by 
a  personal  attendance,  that  he  obtained 
leave  to  retire  to  Antwerp,  where  his 
wife  and  children  were,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  a  studious  and  domestic  retreat 
suited  to  his  reduced  circumstances.  The 
assignment  of  a  bouse,  rent  free,  at  Breda 
bv  the  princess  of  Orange,  the  late  king's 
eldest  oaughter,  induced  hilh  to  remove 
to  that  city.  That  prinoees  also  manifested 
her  kindness  to  his  family  by  proposing 
to  take  his  daughter  for  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour.  The  only  further  remarkable 
incident  that  occurred  to  him  before  the 
king's  restoration  was  his  appointment^ 
in  1657,  to  the  post  of  lord  h^n-chaned- 
lor  of  England.  At  the  Restoraticm  it  is 
agreed  that  he  displaced  ffreat  wisdom 
and  integrity  in  setthng  the  many  dif- 
ficult affairs,  public  and  private,  which 
thb  event  brought  for  aecisioB.  He 
also  moderated  Uie  fnrward  seal  of  the 
royalists,  and  checked  their  appetite  for 
revenge.  His  honours  naturally  rose 
with  his  power :  in  1660  he  was  created 
a  peer,  and  elected  chancellor  of  the 
umversity  of  Oxford;  and  in  1661  ho 
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was  advanced  to  the  titles  of  viscount 
Corabury  and  earl  of    Clarendon.     A 
short  time  after  the  lying's  return,  in  the 
autumn  of  1660,  a  circumstance  occurred 
of  immediate  personal  interest  to  the 
chancellor.    His  daughter,  in  her  situa- 
tion with  the  princess  of  Orange,  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  her 
favours  upon  easy  terms,   had  entered 
into  a  private  contract  of  marriage  with 
her.    She  returned  to  her  father's  house 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  having,  with 
a  proper  spirit,  insisted  upon  an  avowal 
of  her  mimriage  from  the   duke,   who 
meanly  wished  to  keep  it  secret,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
affair.    The  chancellor  was  at  the  same 
time  made  acquainted  with  it    In  his  own 
account  of  the  transaction,  he  says  that 
«he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  ruined 
person,"  and  expected  *Mhe  king*s  indig- 
nation to  fall  upon  him  as  the  contriver 
of  that  indignitv  to  the  crown."    It  may 
be  added,  that  his  high  notions  of  royalty 
were  likely  enouffh  to  make. him  regard 
with  real  dread  the  alliance  of  one  of  so 
inferior  a  rank  with  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown.      Charles  behaved  with 
great  justice  and  nropriety  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  though  the  duke  basely  denied 
his  marriage,  and  even  encouraged  scan- 
dalous reports  against  his  wife,  she  was 
at  length  acknowledged  as  duchess  of 
York,  and  eventually  ffave  two  queens  to 
England.     In  1663  Hyde  was  attacked 
by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  a  bold,  ambitious, 
intriguing  man,  who  was  poUtically  em- 
barrassed to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
only  extricate  himself  by  some  desperate 
effort;    and    thinking    that    Clarendon 
might  be  successfully  assailed,  he  drew 
up  articles  of  impeachment,  and  accused 
him  of  hiffh  treason  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    The  Lords  referred  the  charges 
to  the  judges ;  the  judges  unanimoiuly 
returned  an  answer,  that  the  charge  had 
pot  been  regulariy  and  le^ly  brought 
in,  inasmuch  as  a  charge  of  high  treason 
cannot  be  originally  exhibits  to   the 
House  of  Peers  by  any  one  peer  against 
another;  and  if  the  chsirges  were  admitted 
to  be  true,  yet  there  is  not  any  treason 
in  them.     The  lords   reedved  unani- 
mously that   they  concurred  with  the 
judges.    Bristol  absconded,  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  his  amnrehen- 
iion ;  and  thus  ridiculously  and  utterly 
^led  this  rash  attemnt  to  assail  the  cha- 
racter and  power  or  Clarendon.    But, 
notwithstanding  the  general  integrity  and 
ability  of  his   pubUo   conduct,   several 
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things  occurred  soon  after,  which  rendered 
him  unpopular,  and  at  length  made  him 
odious  to  the  king.    The  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  French,  however  it  might  be 
justified  io  policy  and  economy,  was  re- 
garded by  the  nation  as  highly  dishonour- 
able.    The  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Catharine  of  Portu^d,  and,  above  all,  his 
suffering  his  royal  master  to  become  a 
dependent  borrower  from  the  king  of 
France,  were  faults  which  rendered  Cla- 
rendon exceedingly  unpopular.    The  bad 
success  of  the  Dutch  war,  though  he  had 
opposed  it,   was    also    made   a  charge 
against  him ;  and  he  unwisely  aggravated 
the  public  discontents  by  building  a  mag- 
nificent house  during  the  most  calamitous 
period.    The  stateliness  of  carriage  which 
be  assumed  was  prejudicial  to  him;  nor 
did   his  conduct   fail  to  alienate  from 
him  the  regard  of  his  fickle  sovereign, 
whose  inclination  to  Popery  he  strenu- 
ously opposed.    The   true  dignity  with 
which  he  refused  aU  communication  with 
the  royal  mistresses,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  admonished  the  king  of 
his  misconduct,  did  not  fail  to  injure  him 
with  a  master  who  was  radically  corrupt 
in  his  own    principles,   and  had  little 
esteem  for  virtue  in  others.    Notwith- 
standinff  all  his  £utbful  services  to  the 
crown,  he  was,  therefore,  without  reluc- 
tance, ffiven  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
national  odium;    and  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1667,  he  was  required  to  resign 
the  great  seal,  and  was  removed  from  all 
offices  of  public  trust.    This  was  followed 
by  an  attack  upon  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Seymour,  which  pro- 
duced an  impeachment  of  high  treason, 
consisting  of^  seventeen  articles,  carried 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.    That 
house  refused  to  commit  him  upon  the 
charge;  and  during  the  debates  upon 
this  head  he  received  the  king's  com- 
mands to  withdraw  fVom  the  ungdom, 
(Nov.  29,  1667.)    The  tfoXogy  mhSch  he 
sent  to  the   House  of  Loe£  upon  his 
departure  was  voted  a  libel,  and  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman ;  and  a  bill  of 
banishment  was  passed  afainst  him  as  a 
ftigitive  from   justice.      He  landed  at 
Cfdais,  and  was  proceeding  to  Rouen, 
when  he  was  met  by  an  order  from  the 
court  of  France  instantly  to  quit  its  terri<* 
tories.     A  fit  of  sickness  rendered  this 
impossible,  and  he  finally  obtained  per- 
mission to  reside  in  that  country.    Being 
on  his  way  firom  Rouen  to  Avignon,  at 
the  town  of  Bvreux,  he  was  very  near 
losing  his  life  through  the  outrage  of 
some  English  seamen,  who  broke  into 
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hit  lodeings,  and  gave  him  a  wound  in 
his  head.  I'hey  biui  been  taught  that  it 
waa  the  chancellor  who  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  pay,  and  they  partook  of 
the  hatred  against  him  on  other  accounts. 
He  was  wim  difficulty  rescued  out  of 
their  hands ;  but  the  French  court  apo- 
logised to  him  for  the  injury,  and 
punished  Uie  perpetrators.  He  proceeded 
to  Montpdlier,  where  he  was  treated  with 
much  respect  during  a  residence  of  four 
years,  which  he  employed  in  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct,  and  in  other  writings. 
He  afterwards  passed  some  time  at  Mou- 
lins,  and  finally  removed  to  Rouen,  where 
he  died  on  the  9th  December,  1674.  His 
bod^  was  brought  to  England,  and  was 
buned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
north  side  of  Heniy  VHth's  Chajpel ;  but 
no  inscription  marks  the  place  or  his  in- 
terment. By  his  second  wife,  who  died 
in  1667,  he  had  six  children,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Henry,  the  second 
earl  of  Clarendon,  died  in  1709;  Law- 
rence, created  earl  of  Rochester,  died  in 
1711 ;  Edward  and  James  died  unmar- 
ried ;  Anne  married  James,  duke  of  York, 
and  was  the  mother  of  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Anne;  Frances  was  married  to 
Thomas  Keiehtly,  of  Hertingfordbury. 
Lord  Clarendon,  besides  various  occa- 
sional writings  upon  public  topics,  was 
the  author  of,  Contemplations  and  Re- 
flections on  the  Psalms ;  Animadversions 
on  a  Book  of  Mr.  Cressy's  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Controversy ;  A  brief  View  of 
the  Errors  in  Hobbes's  Leviathan ;  The 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  3  vols, 
fol.,  6  vols,  8vo,  to  which  was  added  his 
Life,  and  a  Continuation  of  his  History, 
2  vols,  8vo,  published  in  1759  by  the 
universilT  of  Oxford.  His  style  is  not 
without  beauty,  but  the  construction  of 
his  sentences  is  often  extremely  per^ 
flexed,  and  great  ambiguity  results  from 
ikis  unskilful  use  of  the  relative  pronoun. 
His  peculiar  excellence  is  in  drawing 
characters,  and  few  have  ever  exceeded 
him  in  the  truth  and  animation  of  his 
portraitures.  An  edition  of  the  genuine 
text  of  the  History  of  the  RebeUion  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1839,  in  8vo,  and 
m  7  vols,  12mo,  printed  firom  the  original 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library:  in  this^ 
edition  the  suppressed  passaj^es  have  been'* 
restored,  and  tne  interpolations  made  by 
the  first  editor  have  been  expunged. 

HYDE,  (Henry,)  carl  of  Clarendon, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1638.  He  entered  early  mto  business; 
for  his  father,  apprehending  of  what  fatal 
consequence  it  would  be  to  the  king's 
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affairs,  if  his  correspondence  should  be 
discovered  by  unfaithful  secretaries,  en- 
gaged him,  when  very  young,  to  write  all 
nis  letters  in  cypher.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  created  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in 
1660;  and,  upon  settling  the  queen's 
household,  he  was  appointed  chamber- 
lain to  her  majesty.  He  so  highly  re- 
sented the  ill  treatment  his  father  met 
with,  that  he  joined  the  party  which 
opposed  the  court,  and  made  no  incon- 
siderable figure  as  a  speaker.  On  his 
father's  death,  in  1674,  be  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition.  He  still,  however,  held  his 
post  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen;  and 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  nis  xealous 
exertions  against  the  bill  of  exclusion,  he 
waa  taken  into  favour,  and  made  a  privy- 
counsellor  (1680).  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.  he  was  first  made  lord  privy- 
seal,  and  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland : 
but  being  too  firmly  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  for  those  times,  he  was 
recalled  from  his  government  to  make 
room  for  lord  Tyrconnel ;  and  soon  after 
he  was  removed  firom  the  privy-seal,  to 
make  way  for  lord  Arundel,  another 
Papist.  About  this  time  he  was  made 
hif  n-steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford. 
After  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  William 
III. ;  on  which  account  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  After  some  months  he  was 
released,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  his  own  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  died  in  1 709.  His  State  Letters, 
during  his  government  of  Ireland,  and 
his  Diary  for  the  years  1687,  1688, 1689, 
and  1690,  were  printed  in  2  vols,  4 to, 
1763,  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  Besides 
the  above,  lord  Clarendon  drew  up.  Some 
Account  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester, 
1683,  which  was  continued  and  printed 
with  Gale's  history  of  that  church ;  and 
there  are  three  tracts  attributed  to  him, 
printed  in  Gutch's  Collectanea. 

HYDE,  (Henry,)  lord  Hyde  and  Com  - 
bury,  eldest  son  of  Henry  earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Rochester,  was  the  author  of  a 
few  pamphlets  published  without  his 
name,  of  some  tragedies  still  in  manu- 
script, and  of  a  comedy  called,  The 
Mistakes,  or  the  Happy  Resentment, 
printed  in  1758  at  Strawberry  Hill,  with 
a  preface  by  lord  Orford.  He  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  France,  in 
1753.  He  wrote,  A  Letter  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  1751;  and,  a  Letter 
to  David  Mallet,  on  the  intended  publi- 
cation of  lord  Bolingbroke's  Manuscripts 
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which  was  printed  in  Hawkeaworth's 
edition  of  Swift's  works.  Pope's  allusion 
to  the  magnanimity  of  this  nobleman  is 
said  bv  Huffhead  to  have  arisen  from 
the  following  circumstance : — when  lord 
Combury  returned  from  his  travels,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  his  brother-in-law,  told 
him  he  had  ffot  a  handscune  pension  for 
him;  to  which  Icnrd  Combury  answered 
with  a  composed  dignihr,  *'How  could 
you  tell,  my  lord,  that  I  was  to  be  sold ; 
or,  at  least,  how  came  you  to  know  my 
price  so  exactly  ?  " 

HYDE,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  divine 
and  orientalist,  bom  in  1636  at  Billings* 
ley,  near  Bridgenorth;  in  Shropshire, 
where  his  father  was  minister.  After 
studying  the  Oriental  languac^es  under 
his  father,  he  went  to  King^  college, 
Cambridge,  and  was  soon  after,  when  only 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  reconomended  by 
Abraham  Wheelock,  the  Arabic  professor, 
to  Brian  Walton,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Polyelott  Bible.  His  serr 
vices  were  such,  in  me  transcribing  of  the 
characters,  in  tlie  correction,  and  also  in 
the  setting  forth  of  the  Persian  Pentateuch, 
that  the  editor  acknowledged  them  in  the 
handsomest  terms.  In  1658  he  entered 
at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  the  year 
after,  by  the  direction  of  Richard  Crom^ 
well,  chancellor  of  the  university,  he  was 
admitted  M.A.  Soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  elected  under-librarian,  and 
then  head-librarian,  to  the  Bodleian ;  and 
in  1665  he  published  a  Latin  translation 
of  Uleigh  Beig's  Observations  on  the 
Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  Stars.  In 
1666  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Sanun, 
in  1678  archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  in 
1682  he  took  the  degree  of  D,D.,  and  in 
1691  he  was  elected  Laudian  professor 
of  Arabic,  on  Dr.  Pocock's  death.  In 
1697  he  was  made  regius  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Chnst  Church ; 
end  in  1701  he  resigned  the  librarianship 
of  the  Bodleian.  He  died  in  1703.  He 
was  interpreter  and  secretary  for  Oriental 
languages  to  Charles  IL,  James  II.,  and 
Wifiiam  III.;  and  for  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  extensive  information,  he  was 
deservedly  esteemed.  The  best  known 
and  mostvaluableof  his  works  is,  Historia 
Religionis  Veterum  Persarum,  eorumque 
Ma^oram,  &c  published  in  1700,  4to, 
dedicated  to  lord  Somert,  and  abounding 
in  most  interesting  and  curious  parti- 
culars conceroinff  the  theology,  history, 
and  learning,  of  Eastern  nations.  In  ad- 
dition to  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic, 
ke.t  Hyde  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
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Malay  and  Armenian  languages;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Chinese,  which  he  learned 
from  a  young  Chinaman,  called  Chinfo- 
coung,  who  had  been  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Jesuits.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published,  Quatuor  Evan- 
fi^elia  et  Acta  Apostolorum  Lingu&  Ma- 
laici,  Characteribus  Europaeis,  Oxford, 
1677,  4to.  His  Epistola  de  Mensuris  ek 
Ponderibus  Serum  sive  Sinensium,  &c« 
was  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Edward 
Bernard's  book,  entitled,  De  Mensuris  et 
Ponderibus  antiquis  Libri  tres.  In  1767 
Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  master  of  the  Temple, 
collected  and  republished  some  of  Dr. 
Hyde's  pieces  that  were  formeriy  puh? 
lished,  under  the  title  of.  Syntagma  Dis-r 
sertationum  et  Opuscula,  2  vols,  4to. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  life  of  the 
author. 

HYDER  ALI,  a  brave  Asiatic  prince, 
bom  in  1718  at  Dinavelli,  in  ^t^'sore. 
He  served  under  his  father,  after  whose 
death,  in  1751,  he  joined  his  brother, 
who  was  in  alliance  with  France.  His 
intrepidity  in  the  field,  and  a  series  of 
successful  enterprises  against  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  against  the  English  power  in 
the  East,  raised  him  not  only  to  the  rank 
of  generalissimo  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore's 
forces,  which  he  obtained  in  1759,  but  to 
the  independent  power  of  subah  of  Servia 
(1761).  The  sovereignty,  which  his 
valour  had  acquired,  he  maintained  by 
wisdom  and  sound  policy,  and,  only  re- 
garding the  English  as  in  traders,  he 
formed  the  most  artful  and  formidable 
plans  for  their  complete  expulsion  from 
Asia.  The  treaty  which  he  nad  made  in 
1769  was  violated  in  1780,  when  Hyder, 
bursting  into  the  Caroatic  with  a  vast 
army,  ravaged  the  open  country  almost 
to  the  very  walls  of  Madras.  But  his 
forces  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
bravery  of  the  English  troops,  and  the 
military  skill  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Hyder 
died  in  November  1782,  just  when  he 
had  brought  the  presidency  of  Madras  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  possessions  by  his  son  Tippoo  Saib, 
who,  without  equal  ability,  was  animated 
with  the  same  hatred  against  the  English 
name,  but  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
Camatic  in  1783. 

HYGINUS,  pope,  said  to  have  been  « 
native  of  Athens,  succeeded  Telesphorus 
about  140,  and  died  about  143.  He  is 
honoured  by  the  church  of  Rome  among 
her  martyrs ;  but  none  of  the  ancients 
give  him  that  title.  Two  Decretal  Letters 
attributed  to  him,  and  inserted  in  Gratian's 
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Decretom,  are  belieted  to  be  suppod- 
titious. 

HYGINUS,  (Caius  Juliui,)  an  ancient 
fframmarian,  said  b^  Suetonius  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Spain,  though  some  sup- 
posed him  an  Alexandrian,  became  the 
freedman  of  Auffustus,  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  ndatine  library.  He  was 
intimate  with  Ovid,  and  with  Caius  Lici- 
nius.  He  wrote  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
referred  to  by  Aulus  Gellius  and  others ; 
and  a  copious  treatise  on  the  cities  of 
Italy,  quoted  by  Servius  and  Macrobius. 
All  that  remain  of  his  works  are,  a 
piece  entitled,  Poeticon  Astronomicon, 
de  Mundi  et  Sphssrs,  ac  utriusaue  Par- 
tium,  Declaratione,  Lib.  IV.,  ana  a  book 
of  Mythological  Fables.  These  are  trans- 
mitted in  an  imperfect  and  probably  a 
corrupt  state.  The  best  edition  of  both 
in  conjunction  is  contained  in  Munker*s 
Mythographi  Latini,  2  vols,  8vo. 

HYLARET,  ^Maurice,)  a  celebrated 
French  preacher  m  the  time  of  theLeagtie, 
was  born  at  Angoullme  in  1539,  entered 
early  amone  the  Cordeliers,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theology.  Hii 
preat  popularity  occasioned  his  being 
invitea  to  Orleans,  in  1572,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where 
he  died  in  1591.  Dunne  the  troubles  in 
his  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  furious 
opponents  of  the  court  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  HomOies,  in  Latin, 
published  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  in  5  vols, 
8vo. 

HYLL,  (Albayn,)  a  physician  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  studied  at  Oxfbrd, 
and  afterwards  took  a  doctor^s  degree  on 
the  continent.  He  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  Galen.  He  died  in  London  in  1559. 
Some  caU  him  a  native  of  Wales,  others 
of  Scotland. 

HYPATIA,  whose  genius,  learning, 
accomplishments,  and  tragical  end,  have 
rendered  her  name  immortal,  was  the 
daughter  of  Theon,  a  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  and  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century.  Besides  being  edu- 
cated in  all  the  qualifications  belonging 
to  her  sex,  she  became  intimately  con- 
versant in  the  sciences  of  geometry  and 
astronomy.  Afterwards  she  entered  upon 
the  study  of  philosophy,  which  she  prose- 
cuted with  such  uncommon  success,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Socrates, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  she  excelled 
all  the  philosophers  of  her  time.  In  the 
schools  she  discoursed  upon  philosophical 
topics,  explaining,  and  endeavounng  to 
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reconcUe,  the  systems  of  Plato,  Aristoti^ 
and  other  masters.  Her  fame  soon 
became  so  extended,  that  persons  wHd 
made  phikeophy  their  delight  and  study, 
crowded  to  Alexandria  from  all  parts. 
Among  other  scholars  who  attendea  her 
lectures  was  Synetiiis,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ptolemais  in  AfVica,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Christian  Platonists  of  the 
fifth  century.  But,  unhappily,  the  qiiali*> 
fications  and  attainments  to  which  she 
was  indebted  fbr  her  celebrity,  proved  in 
the  issue  the  occasion  of  her  destmction. 
Orestes,  a  man  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  intunately  acquainted  with  Hypatia, 
whom  he  fVeqnently  consulted,  was  gover- 
nor of  Alexandria ;  and  Cyril,  a  bishop 
of  great  authority,  but  hauffhty,  vident, 
and  intolerant  m  the  bluest  degree, 
filled  the  patriarchal  chair  of  that  city. 
Between  these  two  a  quarrel  aroae, 
which  Hypatia  was  unjustly  charged  witb 
fomenting ;  and  she  was  calumniated  on 
this  account  by  the  partisans  of  Cyril 
among  the  monks  and  Christian  popnliioe. 
Their  resentment  at  length  rose  to  saek 
a  height,  that  they  entered  into  a  oon- 
spiracv  against  her  life.  After  watehing 
for  a  favourable  opportunity,  they  seised 
upon  her  as  she  was  returning  home  from 
the  schools,  dragged  her  throi^h  the 
street!  to  the  Ctesarean  church,  where 
thev  massacred  her  with  extreme  bai>- 
banty,  and  committed  her  mangled  body 
to  the  flames,  a.d.  415. 

HYPERIDES,  an  emhient  Athenian 
orator,  son  of  Glaucippus,  and  a  disciple 
of  Plato  and  Isocratee.  He  gained  much 
credit  by  his  promptness  in  suooooring 
the  Byzantines  when  besieged  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and,  in  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices, was  appointed  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  theatre.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  he  was  possessed  of  the  chief 
influence  at  Athens,  and  moved  distin- 
guished honours  to  his  great  competitor 
m  eloquence,  Demosthenes;  but  when 
the  latter  was  suspected  of  taking  a  bribe 
fVk>m  Harpahis,  he  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  against  him*  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Lamian  war,  which  im- 
mediately foUowed  the  death  (tf  Alex- 
ander, B.C.  323,  and  he  spoke  a  funeral 
oration  over  these  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
which  was  highly  commended  by  anti-^ 
quit^.  A  considerable  fragment  of  this 
oration  is  preserved  by  Stobsens.  He 
continued  his  opposition  to  the  Mace- 
donian power  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. He  appeared  as  an  accuser  oC 
Phocion,  but  was  unable  to  substantiate 
his  charge  against  hhn.    The  approach 
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I        of  Antipater  at  length  obliged  Hyperides, 

I         with  the  other  leamnff  men  of  tliat  party, 

*         to  quit  Athens,  and  he  had  an  interview 

with  Demosthenes,  also  a  fugitiTe,  at 

t         .£gina.     He  was  put  to  death  by  Anti- 

i        patar,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Demos-  • 

I         thenes  committed  suicide.    The  oratory 

of  Hyperides  is  characterised  by  Quin- 

talian  as  being  singvdarly  sweet  and  acute, 

\         hut  ^tter  for  little  dian  for  great  causes. 

I         Photius  says  that  in  his  time  tliere  were 

extant  fiftv-two  orations  of  Hyperides, 

judged  to  be  genuine,  and  twen^-five  of 

dubious  authenticity.    None  of  them  hare 

reached  modem  times.    Hyperides  is  one 

of   the    ten   from  whose  writings  the 

Lexicon  of  Harpocration  was  formed. 

HYPERIUS,  (Gerard  Andrew,)  a 
learned  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at 
Ypres,  in  Flanders,  whence  he  took  his 
surname,  in  1511,  and  studied  philosophy 
for  three  years  in  the  college  ofCalvi,  at 
Paris.  He  then  entered  on  the  study  of 
divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  with  dili- 
gfiuce  till  1535,  when  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  several  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  visited  the  univer- 
sities of  Marburg,  Erfurt,  Leipsic,  and 
Wittembers ;  but,  being  suspected  of  en« 
tertaining  the  principles  of  the  Reformers, 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Charles  lord  Mon^oy, 
in  whose  house  he  resided  for  four  years. 
But  m  1541,  when  Henry  Vlllth's  tyran* 
nioal  and  cruel  procecilings,  in  main- 
tenance of  his  supremacy,  had  alarmed 
those  foreigners  who  mi^ht  have  scmples 
against  subscribing  to  hu  pretensions,  he 
returned  acain  to  the  continent,  and 
settled  at  Marburg,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  th^ogical  chair,  which 
ha  held  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died 
in  1564.  He  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous works,  some  of  which  were  published 
hv  himself,  and  the  rest  after  nis  death. 
Two  of  them,  entitled,  De  recte  formando 
Tbeologue  Studio,  and,  De  formandia 
Concionibus  Sacris,  were  published  by 
Laurence  de  Villavicenza,  without  ac- 
knowledflnent,  in  the  books  which  hs 
pablished  on  the  same  subject  at  Antwerp, 
&il5e5. 

HYPSICLES,  a  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  was  a  disciple  of  Isidorus,  and 
wrote,  ApaipopuLos,  sive  de  Ascennonibus, 
which  was  publiihed  at  Paris,  in  Oreek 
and  Latin,  by  James  Mentelius,  together 
with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus,  in  1657, 
4to.     He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
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the  author  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
books  of  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Euclid. 

HYRCANUS  I.  (John,)  high-priest 
fand  prince  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  of 
-Simon  Maccabeus.  On  the  invasion  of 
Judaea  by  the  Syrian  govemor  Cende- 
beus,  B.c.  139,  he,  with  bis  brother  Judas, 
led  a  body  of  traops,  who  entirely  de* 
felted  die  mvaders.  After  his  father's 
9iurder  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  h# 
went  to  Jerasalem,  where  he  was  de- 
olared  Simon's  successor  in  the  priest- 
hood and  sovereignty,  b.c.  135.  He 
afterwards  made  an  alliance  with  Antio- 
ohus,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  war 
against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia.  After 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  he  took  advan* 
tage  of  the  civil  dissensions  prevailing  in 
Syria,  and  shook  off  all  dependence  on 
that  crown.  Then  turning  his  arms 
against  the  Samaritans,  he  took  Shechem 
and  Garizim,  and  demolished  the  temple 
buUt  by  Sanballat  He  next  subdued 
Idumaea,  and  compelled  the  inhabitantt 
to  submit  to  circumcision,  after  which 
they  became  incorporated  into  the  Jewish 
nation.  He  seized  a  pretext  for  again 
quarrelling  with  the  Samaritans,  and  laid 
uege  to  Samaria,  which  he  took,  and 
rand  to  the  ground.  Under  him  the 
Jewish  state  appeared  with  greater  lustre 
ihan  under  any  of  his  predecessors  since 
the  captivity.  He  died  b.o.  107,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Aristobulus. 

HYRCANUS  IL,  high-priest  and  kmg 
of  the  Jews,  was  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
JannsBUs.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  b.c. 
79,  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  and 
being  of  an  unenterprising  disposition, 
his  mother  Alexandra  allotted  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  hieh-priesthood.  She, 
however,  at  her  deaUi,  b.c  70,  declared 
Hyrcanus  her  successor;  but  he  was 
soon  reduced  by  his  brother  Aristobulus 
to  the  necessity  of  divesting  himself  of 
both  the  regal  and  pontificied  dignities, 
and  livinff  as  a  private  person.  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  afterwards  engaged  to 
restore  him;  but  the  Romans,  gained 
over  by  Aristobulus,  defeated  Aretas; 
and  the  two  brothers  at  length  pleaded 
their  cause  in  person  before  rompey. 
After  that  general  had  taken  Jerusalem, 
B.C.  63,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
pontifical  office,  with  the  title  of  prince, 
but  divested  him  of  rovalty,  and  made 
him  tributary.  On  the  elevation  of  Herod 
to  the  Jewish  throne,  Hyrcanus  was 
beheaded  l^  that  tyrant,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 
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IBARRA,  (JoAchimo,)  a^cdebnted 
Spanish  printer,  was  bora  at  Saragoaaa 
in  1725,  and  exerciied  his  profession  at 
Madrid.  The  productions  of  bis  press 
are  known  throughont  Europe,  ana  are 
much  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and 
accuracy.  He  printed  two  editions  of 
Don  Quixote;  the  Spanish  translation 
of  Sallust,  by  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel ;  a 
fine  edition  of  the  Bible;  a  Mosarabic 
Missal ;  and,  Mariana's  History  of  Spain. 
He  died  in  1785. 

'  IBAS,  a  natiye  of  Syria,  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Edessa  in  436,  was  accused  of 
iayourinff  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  of 
abusing  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  After 
being  acquitted,  the  same  accusation  of 
Nestorianism  was  brought  against  him 
the  following  year,  and  he  was  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Ephesus  in  449.  In  451  he  was  de- 
clared an  orthodox  dirine,  and  reinstated 
in  his  see  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
%hich  annulled  the  act  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.-  After  his  death  his  opinions 
were  condemned  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  553.  A  letter  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  written  to 
Maris,  a  Persian,  by  Ibas,  while  he  was 
a  presbyter,  formed  a  part  of  the  cele- 
brated Three  Chapters,  condemned  by 
tiie  latter  council  as  heretical,  but  re- 
ceived as  orthodox  by  tlie  churches  of 
Africa  and  lllyria,  whence  originated  a 
schism  which  lasted  150  years. 

IBBETSON,  (James,)  a  divine,  was 
born  in  1717,  and  educated  at  Exeter 
college,  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of 
Bushey,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  archdeacon 
of  St.  Albans,  and  died  in  1781.  He 
wrote,  Epistola  ad  Phil-Hebrsos  Oxoni- 
enses ;  A  Short  History  of  the  General 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury; and  several  single  sermons  and 
charges,  and  tracts. — James  Ibbetson, 
son  of  the  preceding,  studied  the  law,  and 
became  a  barrister.  He  also  paid  much 
attention  to  the  history  and  antiouities  of 
bis  native  country,  and  publisheo,  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Judicial  Customs  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  Age ;  A  Dissertation 
on  the  National  Assemblies  under  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  Governments ;  and  a 
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dtnertation,  On  the  Folklande  and  Boe- 
lande  of  the  Saxons,  1782,  8vo.  He 
died  in  1790,  aged  thirty-five. 

IBBETSON,  (Julius  Caesar,)  a  land- 
scape painter,  born  at  Scarborough,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  originally  a  ship  painter. 
He  imitated  the  works  of  Bergnem  with 
so  much  success,  that  he  was  termed  by 
West  the  Berghem  of  England.  His 
cattle  are  touched  with  great  spirit,  and 
the  pictures  in  which  they  constitute  a 
principal  feature  are  bv  far  the  best  of 
his  productions.  He  died  in  1817.  He 
published.  An  Accidence,  or  Gamut  at 
Oil  Painting  for  Beginners,  1 805,  Svo. 

IBBETSON,  (Agnes,)  a  ladr  distin- 
piished  for  her  botanical  researches,  bom 
m  London  in  1757,  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Thompson,  of  that  city,  and 
married  a  barrister,  whom  she  survived. 
She  made  some  ingenious  investigations 
and  experiments  respecting  the  structure 
of  plants,  the  results  of  wnich  she  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and 
other  scientific  journals.  She  died  in 
1823. 

IBBOT,  (Benjamin,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  born  in  1680  at  Beachamwell,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was 
rector,  and  educated  at  Clare  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, whence  he  removed  to  Corpus 
Christi  in  1700,  and  was  made  a  scholar 
of  that  house.  He  commenced  M.A.  in 
1703,  and  was  elected  into  a  Norfolk 
fellowship  in  1706,  but  resigned  it  in 
the  following  year,  on  being  appointed 
librarian  to  archbishop  Tenison,  who  soon 
after  nominated  him  his  chaplain,  and  in 
1 708  collated  him  to  the  treasurership  of 
the  cathedral  of  Wells,  and  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  and  St  Mi- 
chael le  Queme,  in  London.  George  I. 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  iir 
ordinary  in  1716 ;  and  when  his  majesty 
visited  Cambridge,  in  October  1717,  Ibbot 
was  by  royal  mandate  created  D.D.  In 
1713  and  1714,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  archbishop,  he  preached  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  in  wnich  he  ably  confutes  the 
objections  of  Collins.  Some  time  after 
he  was  appointed  assistant-preacher  to 
Dr.  Samuel   Clarke,   and  rector  of  St. 
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Paid*8y  Shadwell;  and  in  1724  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He 
died  in  1726,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  ag^,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  Boyle's  Lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  1727, 8vo;  and  Thirty  Discourses 
on  Practical  Subjects  were  selected  from 
his  MSS.  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  published 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  2  vols,  8yo« 
In  1719  Ibbot  published  a  translation  of 
Pufiendorff*s  treatise,  De  Habitu  Religio- 
nis  Christianae  ad  Vitam  civilem.  Some 
rerses  of  his  are  in  Dodsley's  Collection. 
.  IBEK,  (Cooth  ed  deen,)  a  slave,  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  India  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  Schehab  ed  deen. 
l^e  history  of  his  conquests  have  been 

Sublished  under  the  title  of,  Tage  al 
falher. 
IBEK,  (Azed  deen,)  an  officer  in  the 
Egyptian  court  of  Malek  al  Saleh,  the 
tiiltun.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
1251,  after  marr}-ing  his  master's  widow, 
by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  1 257. 
,  IBEK,  an  Arabian  author,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  tlie  duties  and  qualifications 
of  a  secretary.     He  died  in  1348. 

IBN  DOREID,  orDOREiDl,  a  cele- 
brated Arabian  philologist  and  poet,  bom 
in  838  at  Bassora,  whence  he  removed  when 
young  to  Oman,  where  he  resided  with  his 
uncle  for  twelve  years,and  then  he  returned 
to  Bassora.  He  died  at  Bagdat  in  933. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  comprising 
every  i^pecies  of'^  poetical  composition. 
All  ode,  entitled,  Alcassydeh  Almacr 
foureh,  has  been  commented  on  by  a 
inultitude  of  Arabian  critics ;  and  it  nas 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  modem 
brientalists,  and  was  published  by  Schei- 
dius,  at  Harderwick,  in  1768;  and  by 
Haitsma,  at  Franeker,  in  1773, 4to,  with 
a  Latin  translation.  In  the  library  at 
Ley  den  there  is  an  Arabic  Lexicon  of 
Ibti  Doreid,  entitled,  Eldsem  Hereh. 

IBN  KHILCAN,  (Scheros  ed  deen 
^bou'l  Abbas  Ahmed,)  a  celebrated  Ara- 
bian historian,  was  bom  at  Arbel  in  1 21 1, 
and  studied  the  poetry,  history,  jurispm- 
dence,  and  general  literature  of  Arabia. 
Early  in  life  he  visited  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  in  1261,  after  having  filled  the  office 
of  cadi  at  Cairo,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
station  of  grand  cadi  of  Damascus,  where 
he  continued  till  1270,  when  he  became 
professor  in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cairo. 
In  1277  he  was  reinstated  in  his  post  at 
Damascus,  where  he  died  in  1282.  His 
principal  work  is  a  bii^raphical  dic- 
tionary, an  outline  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Tydeman,  at  Leyden,  in  1809, 
under  the  title  of.  Specimen  Philologicum 
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ezhibens  Conspectum  Ooeris  Ibn  Chali*- 
cani  de  Vitis  Illustrium  Virorum,  4to. 
-  IBN  yOUNIS,  (Ali  Ben  Abdelrah- 
roan,)  an  Arabian  astronomer,  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  979.  He  carried  on  his 
researches  m  an  observatory  n^ar  Cairo, 
and  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
a  work  called,  Zydj  Ibn  Younis,  in  which 
he  corrected  many  of  the  errors  of  pre- 
ceding astronomers.  He  was  also  skilled 
in  poetry  and  music.     He  died  in  1008. 

IBRAHIM,  (Al-Merouzi,)  a  very  celfr» 
brated  Mussulman  doctor,  bom  in  the 
province  of  Khorasan.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Moznl, 
consisting  of  an  abridgment  of  Mussuli 
man  law.  He  resided  at  Bagdat,  where 
he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  in  matters 
of  jurisprudence;  and  so  high  was  his  re- 
putation, that  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city, 
which  was  not  far  from  his  house,  was 
called  after  his  name,  Darbe  Al  Merouzi, 
or  the  gate  of  Merouzi.  He  died  at 
Cairo  in  951. 

IBRAHIM,  (Ben  Ibrahim  Meheran,) 
a  native  of  a  small  town  of  Khorasan^ 
called  Esfarain,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  of  the  sect  of  Schaflfei, 
from  whom  the  most  learned  characters 
in  Khorasan  and  Irak  professed  to  derive 
their  doctrine.  He  was  the  author  o( 
numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which 
is  a  controversial  treatise  against  unbe- 
lievers.    He  died  in  1027. 

IBRAHIM,  sultan,  succeeded  his 
brother  Amurath  IV.  on  the  TurkbH 
throne  in  1640,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  He  devolved  aU  the  cares  of 
govemment  upon  his  ministers,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  trifling  amuse- 
ments, and  the  grossest  voluptuousness* 
Of  the  public  events  of  hb  reign  the  first 
was  the  capture  of  Azof,  (1641,)  the 
principal  post  of  the  Cossack  pirates  who 
mfested  the  Black  Sea.  The  admission 
of  some  Maltese  galleys  with  a  Turkish 

f>rize  into  a  port  of  Candia  gave  a  pretext 
or  a  quarrel  with  the  Venetians,  to  whom 
that  island  belonged ;  and  in  1645  a 
Turkish  amiy  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  and  took  possession  of  Canea  and 
Retimo.  A  vanety  of  actions  ensued^ 
but  the  entire  conquest  of  Candia  did  not 
take  place  till  the  next  reign.  Ibrahiqi 
was  at  last  strangled  with  the  bow-string, 
in  consequence  of  his  debaucheries  and 
cruelties,  on  the  18th  August,  1649.  He 
left  several  sons,  of  whom  three  succes- 
sively came  to  the  throne. 

IBRAHIM,  (Al-Shirazi,)  a  celebrated 
Mussulman  doctor,  who  flourished  at  an 
unknown  period,  was  a  native  of  the  city 
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of  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  the  porince  of 
Fan,  or  Persia  properly  lo  called.  He 
lived  in  retirement,  employed  in  study 
and  devotional  exercises.  One  of  the 
principal  of  his  works  is  entitled,  Almo 
Hah,  or  the  Good  Man.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  Tanbih  Filfekh,  or  An 
Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Jurispru- 
dence ;  and  the  Lam6,  or  The  Exemplar, 
which  is  an  illustration  of  the  priocipid 
articles,  or,  as  the  Mahometans  call  them, 
the  foundations  of  the  law.  He  is  dso 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  art  of  scholastic  disputation, 
entitled,  Al-Nakth  ffi  Khelaf  v  Almadu- 
nat  filgedel,  or  The  Search  after  Trudi. 

IBRAHIM-BET,chief  of  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  was  born  in  Circassia  about 
1735.  In  1776  he  shared  with  Mourad 
Bey  the  government  of  Cairo.  He  was 
vanquish^  in  1799  by  Kleber,  and  was 
despoiled  of  his  power  in  1805  by  Mehe- 
metAU.    He  died  in  1816. 

IBRAHIM  EFFENDI.  a  Turk,  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  led  by  a 
perusal  of  the  Gospel  histoiy  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  was  baptized  at  Pera  in 
1671.  He  retired  to  Vemce,  and  assumed 
the  habit  of  St  Dominic,  and  the  name 
of  Paul  Anthony  Effendi.  He  left  to 
the  library  of  St  John  and  St.  Paul  many 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.,  par- 
ticularly the  four  Evangelists,  translated 
into  Arabic,  with  the  ralms,  Canticles, 
and  otlier  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  He  died  in  1697,  at  the  age 
offifly-six. 

IBkAHIM  EFFENDI,  a  native  of 
Poland,  raised  by  his  courage  and  talents 
to  the  first  dignities  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. He  established  the  first  printing 
press  in  Turkey  in  1728.  The  count  de 
Bonneval  furnished  him  with  the  charac- 
ters. The  first  work  which  he  produced 
was  a  treatise  on  the  Military  Art  He 
afterwards  published,  the  Account  of  an 
Expedition  against  the  AMans;  a 
Turkish  Grammar;  and  a  Histoir  of 
Turkey. 

IByCUS,  a  distinguished  lyric  poet, 
bom  at  Rhegium,  flourished  about  540 
B.C.  ^  He  was  murdered  by  some  robbers, 
and  in  the  moment  of  dying  he  observed 
cranes  flying  over  his  head,  which  he 
implored  to  be  his  avengers.  Some 
time  after,  these  murderers,  walking  in 
Rfaegium,  observed  some  cranes  flying 
over  head,  whereupon  one  of  them  said 
to  his  companions,  "  Those  are  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  death  of  Ibycus."  These 
words  being  overheard,  excited  suspicion ; 
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the  wretches  were  apprehended,  mnS, 
being  tortured,  confessed  their  ciime, 
for  which  thev  were  put  to  death.  All 
that  remains  of  the  compositions  of  Ibycua 
is  an  imperfect  poem  on  the  rm  of 
Oanyme^,  printed  by  Henry  Steph^is. 

ICTINUS,  an  Athenian  architect,  who 
flourished  about  a.c.  430,  and  rendered 
his  name  iUostrious  by  the  erection  of 
several  magnificent  strdctures,  among 
which  were,  the  fkmous  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva— the  Parthenon,  in  the  AcropoKa 
at  AthensL  (in  the  eonstmction  of  which 
he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  aaao- 
ciated  by  Pericles  with  Calliantes ;  others 
say  with  Ctarfion ;)  the  temple  &t  Cer«a 
and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusb;  and  tiie 
temple  of  Apollo,  in  Peloponnesus. 

IDACIUS,  or  ITACIUS,  a  Spwiiah 
bishop,  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Lamego,  in  Gallda.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle,  beguming  with  the  first  year 
of  Theodosius  (381),  where  the  Eusebian 
Chronide  of  Jerome  ceases,  and  brinsing 
it  down  to  Anthemhis  (468).  To  him 
also  is  attributed  a  table  of  Fasti  Consu- 
lares,  often  published.  Both  of  Uieae 
were  published  by  Sirmond,  with  notes, 
Paris,  1619,  8vo,  and  more  fully  l^ 
Labbe,  Dueange,  and  Aguirra. 

IDES,  (Everard  Tsbrantz,)  an  enter* 
prising  traveller,  bom  at  Glukstadt,  in 
Holstein.  In  1692  he  was  sent  firom 
Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  to  confirm  a 
treaty  which  that  monarch  had  concluded 
with  the  emperor  of  China,  and  arrived 
at  Pekhi  in  November  m  that  year^ 
and  was  received  with  great  dirttnctiouy 
and  lodged  in  the  Jesuits'  monastery* 
He  returned  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  in 
January  1694.  In  1704  he  published  in 
Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  an  account  of  hii 
travels,  4to,  which  has  been  translated 
into  German,  French,  and  English.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

IDRIS,  (Gawr,)  a  Welsh  astronomer^ 
of  whose  birth  and  parentage  no  par- 
ticulars are  known.  His  merit  was 
esteemed  so  preat,  that  his  name  was 
given  to,  and  is  still  home  by,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Wales. 

lERMAK,  chief  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  conquered  the  whole  of  Siberia. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  retain  his 
conquest,  he  became  a  vassal  of  Ivan, 
czar  of  Russia.  Tliis  brave  man  was 
drowned  in  1583,  in  attempting  to  escape 
from  a  large  body  of  Tartars  who  lay  in 
ambush. 

IFFLAND,  (Augustus  William,)  a 
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oalebrated  Oerman  actor  and  writer, 
bom  at  Hanover  in  1759.  He  com- 
menced his  histrionic  career  in  1777  at 
Gotha,  whence  he  went  to  Manheim, 
where  he  soon  commenced  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  produced  his  Albert  of 
Thumeisen,  whidi  was  sneedily  followed 
by  a  number  of  other  dramatic  pieces, 
besides  translations  from  the  French  of 
Picard  and  Duval,  and  from  the  Italian 
4>f  Qoldoni.  He  was  successively  mar 
nager  of  the  theatres  of  Manheim,  Wei- 
mar, and  Berlin,  at  which  last-mentioned 
city  he  died  in  1814.  His  works  were 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1798,  in  17  vols, 
8vo. 

IGNARRA,  (NicoldO  a  NeapolitMi 
antiquary,  was  bora  at  Pietrabianca  in 
1728,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
Urbano,  at  Naples,  where  his  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned  pro- 
f6a«>r  MazsocchL  When  Charles  III. 
founded  the  Herculanean  Academy  in 
I756f  Ignarra  was  appointed  one  of  the 
£rst members;  and  in  1763  he  succeeded 
Maasocchi  as  professor  of  sacred  Uterar 
tore  in  the  royal  university ;  and  in  1771 
he  became  principal  professor.  In  1782 
be  was  nominated  director  of  the  royal 
printing  office;  and  two  years  after,  tutor 
to  the  hereditary  prince  Francis  of  Bour- 
bon. He  was  made  a  canon  of  the  ca- 
diedral  of  Naples  in  1794.  He  wrote, 
De  PalsstraNeapolitanaCommentarium ; 
Doetissimi  Masxocchi  Vita ;  and  De  Fra- 
triis  Neapolitanis.  Towards  tiie  close  of 
bis  life  be  was  afflicted  with  a  total  loss 
0f  memory.    He  died  in  1898. 

IGNATIUS,  sumamed  Theepborus, 
•ane  of  the  apostolic  fathersof  the  Christian 
church,  ana  a  martyr  in  the  early  part  of 
ihe  second  century,  was,  according  to 
aome,  a  native  of  Syria;  others  say,  of 
Nora,  in  Asia  Bfinor.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  earljr  educated  in  the  principles  of 
ftbe  Christian  religion,  and  to  nave  oeon  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
John.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch, 
where  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  tiie 
precise  time  and  order  of  his  election 
to  that  office.  Fusebius  says  that  he 
was  the  successor  of  Fuodius,  the  first 
bishop  of  Antiooh  after  St  Peter;  and 
St  Jerome  concurs  in  that  statement 
In  his  Chronicle  Eusebius  dates  the  epi- 
scopate of  Ignatius  firom  the  year  89,  after 
the  death  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at 
Rome.  Some  think,  however,  that  Igna- 
tius was  appointed  by  St  Peter,  in  67,  and 
soppose  that  Euodius  and  Ignatius  were 
both  bishops  of  Antioch  at  one  and  the 
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same  time;  the  former  of  the  Jewish, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Gentile  Christians ; 
and  that  after  the  death  of  Euodius,  when 
the  Jewish  converts  were  become  better 
reconciled  to  the  Gentiles,  they  all  united 
under  Ignatius  as  their  bishop.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  church  of  Antioch  for 
forty-five  years,  with  admirable  diligence, 

Srudence,  and  constancy,  till  he  was  con- 
emned  to  a  cruel  death  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Trajan.  Dupin,  Tillemont, 
and  Cave,  place  his  martyrdom  in  the 
.year  107 ;  while  bishop  Pearson,  bishop 
Lloyd,  Pagi,  Le  Qerc,  and  Fabricius, 
place  it  in  116.  Accprdiuff  to  the  com- 
rocmly  received  account,  about  the  year 
107  Trajan  arrived  at  Antioch,  elated 
with  his  victories  over  the  Scythians  and 
the  Daci,  to  prepare  for  a  war  against 
the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  Havine 
entered  the  city  with  all  the  pomp  and 
solemnities  of  a  triumph,  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  his  Inquines  was  conceminff 
the  state  of  relkion  in  that  place.  Fin£ 
ing  that  the  Christians  were  numerous 
there,  he  ordered  that  the  laws  should  be 
put  in  force  against  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  tne  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  though  he  forbad  the  Christians 
to  be  souffht  fulter,  yet  he  directed  that 
they  shoum  be  punished  if  convicted.  In 
these  droumstanees  Ignatius  could  not 
expect  that  he  should  be  overlooked,  and 
thought  it  more  prudent  voluntarily  to 
present  himself  before  the  emperor,  than 
to  stay  till  he  was  sent  for ;  and  after 
modestiy  avowing  his  principles,  leave  the 
event  to  Providence.  When  the  emperor 
saw  him,  he  reproached  him  for  daring  to 
transgress  his  mws;  and  a  long  conversa- 
tion is  said  tohave  passed  between  them,  in 
which  the  bishop  defended  the  innocence 
and  inoffiBUsiveness  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-believers,  and  explained  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion,  maintaining  the 
superiority  of  the  God  of  the  Christians 
over  the  obiects  of  Pagan  worship,  and 
his  belief  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ  The  freedom  with 
which  he  avowed  his  sentiments,  and 
the  resolution  which  he  expressed  of 
adhering  to  them,  determined  Trajan 
to  make  him  a  signal  example,  in  order 
to  deter  others  from  renouncing  the 
Gentile  religion.  He  therefore  gave 
orders  for  his  imprisonment,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  conducted  in  bonds 
by  soldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown 
as  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. This  cruel  sentence  created  joy, 
instead  of  terror,  in  the  mind  of  Igna- 
tius, who  ferventiy  exclaimed,  "  I  t&mk 
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thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  conde- 
scended thus  perfectly  to  honour  me  with 
thy  love,  and  hast  thought  me  worthy, 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  to  be  bound  with 
iron  chains."  I^atius's  guard  consisted 
of  ten  soldiers,  who  conducted  him  on  foot 
to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  in  Syria,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Antioch,  whence  Paul  and 
Baniabas had  embarked  for  Cyprus.  From 
this  place  they  went  by  sea  to  Smyrna, 
where,  for  the  fees  which  were  bestowed 
upon  them,  his  brutal  keeuers  permitted 
hira  to  visit  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  that 
place,  to  receive  himself  the  visits  of  the 
clergy  of  Uie  Asiatic  churches  in  that  coun- 
try, who  encouraged  him  to  a  firm  and  final 
perseverance  in  his  glorious  cause,  and 
also  to  write  letters  to  different  churches 
for  their  instruction  and  establishment  in 
the  faith.  At  length  his  guard  became 
impatient  of  any  longer  stay  at  Smyrna, 
and  proceeded  with  him  by  sea  to  Troas, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  the  persecution  had  ceased  in  the 
Church  of  Antioch.  At  this  place  his 
conductors,  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
which  they  received  from  him  and  his 
visitors,  permitted  messengers  who  were 
deputed  by  different  churches  to  pajr 
their  respects  to  him,  and  allowed  of  his 
further  epistolary  correspondence  with 
his  frienas;  but  notwitnstanding  this 
dearly-purchased  indulgence,  they  treated 
him  at  the  same  time  with  barbarous 
cruelty.  Of  this  behaviour  he  com^ins 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  "rrom 
Syria  even  to  Rome,"  says  he,  "  both  by 
sea  and  land,  I  fight  with  beasts  ;  nigm 
and  day  I  am  chained  to  ten  leopards, 
forming  my  military  guard,  who,  the 
kinder  I  am  to  them,  are  the  more  cruel 
and  fierce  to  me."  From  Troas  they 
sailed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime  town  of 
Macedonia,  and  thence  to  Philippi, 
whence  they  proceeded  on  foot  through 
Macedonia  and  Epirus,  till  they  came  to 
£pidamnum,  a  city  of  Dalmatia ;  where 
theyaffain  embarked,  and,  sailing  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  touching  atRhegium  and 
Puteoli,  they  arrived  at  the  station  for 
the  Roman  navy  near  Ostia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Bome.  The  Christians  of  that  city,  who 
Lad  been  daily  expecting  the  arrival 
of  Ignatius,  came  out  to  meet  him,  with 
affectionate  respect  mingled  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  on  account  of  the  cruel 
death  which  awaited  him;  but  he  was 
firm  and  imdaunted,  and  rejoiced  that 
lie  was  now  approaching  to  the  end  of 
his  race,  and  to  the  moment  when  he 
should  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
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religion  of  Christ  with  his  blood.    ^Ttiat 
his  punishment  mieht  be  the  more  -pub- 
lic, it  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  one 
of  their  solenm  festivals — the  Saturnalia. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
107,   or,    as  some   think,   116,  he   was 
brouffht  out  into  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
the  iumgry  lions  being  let  loose  upon 
him,  quickly  made  him  their  prey,  leav- 
ing no  remains  but  a  few  of  the  hardest 
of  his  bones.     These  were  afterwarda 
collected  by  two  deacons,  who  bad  hem 
the  companions  of  his  journey,  and  were 
transported  by  them  to  Antioch,  where 
they  were  honouraU^  interred.    There  are 
some  spurious  writings  attributed  to  Ig^ 
natius,  which  are  accurately  examined 
by  Dnpin  and  others.     Of  the  genuine 
Epistles  the  best  editions  are,  that  of 
Isaac  Vossius,    Amsterdam,    1640,  4to; 
that  of  Usher,  London,  1647,  4to;  that 
of  Cotelier,  in  his  Patres  Apostolici,  Oreek 
and  Latin,  Paris,  1672,  foi. ;  and  those  of 
Oxford,   1708,  8vo,  and  1709,  4to,  the 
former  by  Aldrich,  the  latter  by  Pearson 
and  Smith.     The  seven  Epistles  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Smymeans,  St.  Polycarp, 
the '  Ephesians,    Magnesiaus,    Philad^ 
phians,  Trallians,  and  Romans.    There 
IS  also  a  relation  of  the  martjrrdom  of 
Ignatius,   written   by  a   contemporary, 
which  has  been  pubUshed  by  Usher,  Co- 
telier, and  Smith ;  but  the  most  correct 
edition  is  that  of  Ruinart,  printed  after  a 
MS.  in  Colbert's  Library.    There  is  an 
English  translation  both  of  tins  and  of 
the  Epistles  in  archbishop  Wake's  Oe- 
nuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^ 
London,  1693,  and  1737,  Svo. 

IGNATIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, son  of  the  emperor  Michael  L,  sur- 
named  Curopalata.  On  lus  deposition  he 
embraced  the  monastic  order,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  846 
he  succeeded  Methodius  in  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  but  was  exiled  in  857  for 
his  boldness  in  rebuking  the  incestuous 
conduct  of  Bardas,  brother  of  the  empress 
Theodora,  and  was  replaced  by  Photius. 
He  was  reinstated,  however,  in  867  by 
the  emperor  Basil,  and  was  present  at 
the  general  council  at  Constantinople, 
869.  He  died  on  the  23d  October,  877, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Photius. 
IGNATIUS.  (See  Loyola.) 
IGOR,  third  grand  duke  of  Russia, 
took  the  resolution  of  invading  Constan- 
tinople in  941,  and  in  his  course  spread 
desolation  over  Asia  Minor,  ravaged  the 
Bosphorus,  and  at  Kief,  in  945,  dictated 
to  the  Grecian  emperor  humiliating  con- 
ditions of  peace.     He  was  slain  in  battle 
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In  the  same  vear.  Though  himtelf  a 
Pagan,  he  tolerated  the  profession  of 
Christianity;  and  his  wife  Olga,  who 
succeeded  him,  embraced  the  irue  re- 
ligion. 

lURE,  (John,)  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  politics  in  the  university  of  Upsal, 
was  born  at  Lund  in  1707,  and  educated 
at  Upsal.  After  he  had  completed  his 
academic  studies  he  set  out,  in  1730,  on 
his  travels,  and  visited  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Denmark;  and  in  1733  he  returned  to 
Upsal,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Two  3ears 
after  he  was  appointed  sub-librarian,  and 
in  1737  public  professor  of  poetry,  in 
1 748  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhe- 
toric and  politics,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged  for  forty  years  with 
great  reputation.  In  1766  he  published 
a  Lexicon  Dialectorum,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  obsolete  words 
itill  used  in  the  provinces;  and  in  1769 
be  published  his  valuable  Glossarium 
$ueo-Gothicum,  in  2  vols,  fol.  He  wrote 
also  some  learned  remarks  to  illustrate 
the  remains  of  the  MsBso-Gothic  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  by  Ulphilas, 
which  may  be  found   in  the  collection 

fublished  by  Busching,  under  the  title  of, 
van  Ihre  Scripta  Versionem  Ulphilanam 
et  Linguam  Msso-Gothicam  illustrantia, 
Berlin,  1773,  4to.  Ihre  examined  also 
the  old  Icelandic  writings,  and  showed 
in  a  letter,  addressed  to  Sueno  Lager- 
bring,  counsellor  of  the  chancery,  pub- 
Uthed  in  Sweden  in  1772,  that  the 
Icelandic  Edda  is  not,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, a  short  system  of  the  Pa^an  theo- 
logyi  but  an  introduction  to  the  Icelandic 

S>etry.  This  letter  was  translated  into 
erman  the  following  year  by  Schlozer. 
In  his  four  dissertations,  De  Runorum 
Antiquitate,  Patria,  Origine,  et  Occasu, 
he  asserts  that  the  Runic  writing  was 
formerly  used  in  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, was  introduced  into  Sweden  about 
the  sixth  century,  and  became  entirely 
extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth. 
He  wrote  also  a  critical  examination  of 
the  fragment  of  Livy  foimd  at  Aome  by 
Bruns ;  edited  with  notes  Scheffer's  MS. 
observations  on  Old  Upsal;  and  in  a 
preface  to  the  Laplandic  Dictionary  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  Laplandic  was 
the  language  spoken  in  Sweden  before 
the  arrival  of  Odin.  .In  1756  he  was 
made  a  counsellor  of  the  chancery ;  two 
years  after  he  received  letters  of  nobility; 
and  in  1769  he  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  Polar  Star.  He  died  in  1 780. 
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IK  EN,  (Conrad,)  a  learned  German 
divine,  was  bom  at  Bremen  in  1689,  and, 
after  receiving  his  earlier  education  at  the 
public  school  of  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Gymnasium  in  1705,  and  in 
1711  he  repaired  to  Utrecht.  In  1714 
he  became  preacher  at  Lopik,  and  in 
1716  he  removed  to  Zutphcn.  In  1719 
he  was  appointed  preacher  in  Stephen's 
church  at  Bremen.  In  1723  he  was 
nominated  public  professor  of  theology 
and  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the^ 
Gymnasium.  He  died  in  1753.  His 
works  arc,  Antiquitates  Hebraicae,  (this  is 
an  able  treatise ;)  Thesaurus  novus  Theo- 
logico-Philologicus,  sive  Sylloge  Disser-^ 
tationum  Exegeticarum  ad  Selections 
atque  Insigniora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Loca;  Tractatus  Talmudicus  de 
Cultu  quoUdiano  Templi  Versione  Latina 
Donatus  et  Notis  illustratus;  Symbolss 
Literarise  ad  Incrementum  Scieiitiarum 
omne  Genus  a  variis  Amice  collataef 
Pissertationes  PhiloIogico-TheologicfB  in 
diversa  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Testa* 
menti  Loca. 

ILDEFONSE,  (St.)  was  bom  at  Tor 
ledo  in  607,  and  studied  under  St.  Isidore, 
at  Seville.  On  the  death  of  his  tutor  he 
entered  into  a  religious  house  at  Toledo, 
of  which  he  became  the  superior;  and  oq 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Eugenius  III., 
archbisltop  of  Toledo,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  He  wrote,  De  illibat&  ac 
perpetu&  Virginitate  sanctae  ac  gloriosa^ 
Genitricis  Dei  Marian;  De  Pane  Eucha- 
ristico;  and,  De  Ordine  Baptism!.  He 
died  in  669. 

ILI VE,  (Jacob,)  a  printer,  who  applied 
himself  to  letter-cutting  in  1730,  and 
carried  on  a  foundry  and  a  printings 
house  together.  In  1751  he  published  a 
pretended  translation  of  The  Book  of 
Josher,  said  by  him  to  have  been  made 
by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain ;  but  the  pub- 
lication was,  in  fact,  secretly  written  by 
Hive  himself,  and  printed  off  by  night. 
He  published,  in  1733,  an  Oration,  in- 
tended  to  prove  the  plurtUity  of  worlds, 
and  asserting  that  this  earth  is  hell,  that 
the  souls  of  men  are  apostate  angels,  and 
that  the  fice  to  punish  those  confined  to 
this  world  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  be 
immaterial.  This  was  written  in  1729, 
and  spoken  afterwards  at  Joiners*  HaU 
In  1733  he  hired  the  use  of  Carpenters' 
Hall,  where  he  delivered  orations,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal, 
and  other  infidel  writers.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  appeared  a  second 
pamphlet,  called,  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Doctor  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
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Mr.  Jacob  IliTe,  upon  ths  subject  of  the 
OnittoiL  For  pubtiihing  Modest  Remarki 
on  bi^op  Sberlock's  Sermons,  Ilive  wac 
confined  for  two  yean  in  Clerkenwell 
Bridewell,  during  which  period  he  pub- 
lished, Reasons  offered  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  House  of  Correction  in  Clerken- 
well. He  was  commonly  r^g^arded  as  a 
man  of  unsound  mind:  he  died  in  176S. 
ILLESCAS,  (Oonsalvo,)  a  Spanish 
monk  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  who  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  2 
Tols,  fol.  1570.  The  work  was  continued 
by  Louis  de  Babia ;  and  Marcos  de  Gua- 
dalaxara  added  another  volume.  He 
died  about  1580. 

ILLYRICUS,  (Matthias  Flachis,  or 
Francowiti,)   Lat  Fiaeiu$  IBjfrieuB,    a 
Lutheran  divine,   was  bom  in  1520'  at 
Albona,  in  Istria,  and  was  instructed  in 
trammar  and  the  classics  by  Egnatius  at 
Venice.     Not  being  able,  however,  to 
meet  the  expenses  m  a  univerrity  educa- 
tion, he  intended  to  enter  a  monastery ; 
but  happening  to  confer  with  a  relation 
of  his  mother,  who  was  provincial  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  who  had  begun  to  see 
thorough  the  errors  oi  Popery,  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  Basle  in  1539,  whence, 
after  a  few   months*  stay,  he  went  to 
Tilbinffen,  where  he  remained  until  1541, 
and   then  removed  to  Wittemberg,   to 
complete  his  studies  under  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  the  latter  of  whom  found 
him  some  employment  in  the  university, 
and  was  the  means  of  relieving  bis  mind 
from  anxious  doubts  respecting  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  re- 
formed rdligion.    He  was  thus  employed 
when  all  the  schools  of  Saxony  were  dis- 
persed by  the  war,   on  which  he  went 
to  Brunswick,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  bis  lectures.     In  1547  he 
returned  to  his  former  employment  at 
Wittemberg,  and  here  first  began  his 
differences  with  hk  brethren  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Interim,  which  he  opposed 
with  great  vehemence.    This  involved 
him  ako  in  a  dispute  with  Melancthon, 
against  whom  he  wrote  with  so  much 
asperity,    that    the   latter    called    him, 
Echidna  Illyrica.     Flaoius,  however,  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  Popery 
in  his  own  way,  retired  in  1549  to  Mag- 
deburg,   where    he    published    several 
books,  and  began  that  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory which  is  called  The  Centuries  of 
Magdeburg,  of  which  he  had  the  chief 
direction.    Of  this  work  the  first  four 
centuries,   and  part  of  the  fifth,  were 
composed  at  Magdeburg;  the  fifth  was 
finisned  at  Jena ;  the  sixth  was  written 
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in  the  place  to  which  the  authors  had 
retired  on  account  of  the  persecution  of 
their  two  coadjutors,  Gallus  and  Faber  ; 
the  seventh  was  composed  in  the  cotmtry 
of  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  city  of  Wismar,  in  the  same  country. 
The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of 
Basle,  1624,  3  vols,  fol.  In  1557  FlaciuA 
was  made  Hebrew  and  divinity  profbasor 
in  the  new  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
had  read  lectures  for  five  years,  and  where 
he  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  his  col- 
league, Strigelius,  on  the  nature  of  ori- 
ginal sin.  This  dispute  was  held  before 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  at  Weimar,  and 
carried  on  to  thirteen  meetings,  the  acts 
of  which  were  published,  with  a  preface 
by  MuBsens,  one  of  Flacius's  followers. 
His  opinion  on  this  subject,  however, 
was  so  unpalatable,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  successively  to  Ratisbon,  Ant- 
werp, Strasburff,  and  finally  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  diea  in  1575.  His  wol-ks  are 
numerous :  the  principal  are,  his  Clavia 
Scripture,  2  vols,  fol.,  of  which  there 
have  been  seven  editions,  the  last  at 
Leipsic  in  1695 ;  Catalogus  testium  Veri* 
tatis;  an  edition  of  the  Ancient  Latin 
Mass,  (this  is  now  very  scarce ;)  Appendix 
to  the  Latin  Mass ;  and  Varia  doctoma 

giorumque  Virorum  de  Comipto  £ecle«i« 
tatu,  roemata. 

IMBERT,  (John,)  an  advocate  of  Ro- 
ehelle,  who  published.  Enchiridion  Juris 
Scripti  GallisB,  and  Institiitiones  Forensea. 
8vo,  1541.    He  died  about  1598. 

IMBERT,  (Joseph  Gabriel,)  a  pamter, 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1654.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Vander  Meulen,  and  of  Lebrun. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  entered  into 
the  Carthusian  order;  but  he  was  permitted 
by  his  brethren  to  exercise  his  pencil  <m 
rdigious  sublectB.  He  died  in  1749,  at 
the  advancea  age  of  ninety-five.  Hia 
chef-d'oeuvre  is  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, which  was  placed  over  the  grand 
altar  in  the  church  de  la  Chartreuse,  at 
Marseilles. 

IMBERT,  (Bartholomew,)  a  French 
poet,  bom  at  Nismes  in  1747.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  in  his 
native  city,  and  went  early  to  Paris, 
where  his  talents  procured  for  him  ad- 
mission into  the  best  society.  He  culti- 
vated literature,  particularly  poetry,  with 
success.  His  poem,  entitleo,  Le  Juge- 
ment  de  Paris,  has  been  much  admiied. 
He  also  published,  Fables,  and  a  novel 
entitled,  Les  Egarements  de  T  Amour,  and 
some  dramatic  pieces.  He  died  in  1790. 
IMHOFF,  (John,  or,  according  to 
Saxius,  JamesWilliam,)  an  eminentgenea- 
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logist,  born,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1651, 
at  Nuremberg,  of  which  city  he  was  a 
senator.  He  was  considered  as  having  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  interests  of 
princes,  the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the 
history  of  the  principal  families  in  Eu- 
rope. His  works  are,  Genealogise  ex- 
eellentium  in  GalliA  Familiarum ;  Genea- 
logise Familiarum  Bellomanerise ;  tlistoria 
Genealogica  Regum  Pariumque  Magnse 
Pritanniw;  Notitia  Procerum  S.II.  Im- 
perii ;  Historia  Italise  et  Hispaniae  Ge- 
nealogica ;  Corpus  Historic  Genealofficss 
ItalisB  et  Hispanis;  Recherches  Histo- 
riques  et  G^nealogiques  des  Grands  d'E»- 
pwne;  Stemma  Regium  Lusitanicum; 
and  Genealogise  xx.  illustrium  in  His- 
panic Familiarum.    He  died  in  1728. 

IMOLA,  (Innocenzio  Francucci  da,)  a 
painter,  who  obtained  the  name  by  which 
oe  is  commonly  known,  from  Imola,  where 
he  was  bom.  He  resided,  however,  at 
Bdognay  where  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Francesco  Francia,  though  afterwards  he 
•tndied  for  some  time  under  Manitto  Al- 
bertinelli,  at  Florence.  He  painted  a 
great  number  of  pictures  for  the  churchee 
of  Bologna,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
frescoes  and  altar-piece  in  St  Michael  in 
Boeco.  Some  of  his  paintings  appear  to 
bare  been  executed  m>m  the  designs  of 
jftaffiMlle.  He  painted  the  dome  at 
Faenia  in  a  magnificent  style ;  and  the 
amall  pictures  which  he  placed  under  his 
large  ones  are  designed  with  elegance. 
He  died  about  1550. 

IMPERIAL!,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
physician  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  of 
a  noUe  Genoese  fiunily  at  Vicenza,  in 
1588,  and  educated  at  Verona,  Bologna, 
and  Padua,  at  which  last  place  he  took 
his  degrees  in  medicine.  He  died  in  his 
native  city  in  1623.  His  Latin  poetry 
has  all  the  sweetness  of  Catullus,  whom 
he  took  for  his  model.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled,  Exotericarum  Exercita- 
tionum  libri  duo. — His  son,  Giovamni, 
bora  at  Venice  in  1602,  studied  medicme 
at  Padua,  and  became  eminent  as  a  phy- 
sician. He  died  in  1670.  He  wrote, 
Musseum  Historicum  et  Physicum,  and 
Le  Notte  Barberine  overo  de  Quesiti  e 
Diicorsi  Fisid,  Medici,  &c 

IMPERIAL  I,  (Giuseppe  Renato,) 
bora,  of  an  illustrious  fanulV,  at  Genoa 
in  1651.  He  was  appointea  general  of 
the  mint,  then  treasurer  of  the  apostolical 
chamber,  next  cardinal  in  1690,  and 
shortly  after  goveroor  of  Ferrara.  He  was 
within  one  vote  of  being  elected  pope  in 
the  conclave  held  in  1730,  after  the  death 
of  Innocent  XI.  His  exclusion  was  owing 
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to  the  formal  opposition  of  the  court  of 
Spain.  His  probity,  talents,  and  love  of 
learning,  made  him  universally  esteemed. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1737»  in  the  eiehty- 
fiflh  year  of  his  aee.  He  ordered,  by 
will,  that  his  noble  library  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  of  which  a 
catalogue  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1711, 
fol.,  by  Justus  Fontanini.  This  library, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  ever  formed 
by  a  private  person,  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  Montfaucon  in  his  Diarium  Italicum, 
and  was  long  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
Rome. 

IN  A,  king  of  Wessex,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  pnnces  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
succeeded  his  cousin  Ceodwalla  in  689. 
He  invaded  Kent  in  694,  but  was  induced 
by  a  large  sum  of  money  to  desist  from 
the  enterprise.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
a^nst  Gerwint,  king  of  Wales,  and  ob- 
tained a  great  victorv,  which  &;ave  him 
the  full  possession  of  Cornwall  and  So- 
mersetshire, which  he  annexed  to  his 
kingdom,  treating  the  vanquished  with  a 
humanity  not  usually  practised  by  the 
Saxon  conquerors.  He  drew  up  a  code 
of  laws,  which  places  him  as  a  legislator 
at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  kings  previous 
to  Alfired.  He  afterwards  sustained  a 
war  with  Ceolred  king  of  Mercia,  which 
was  terminated  by  a  bloody  battle  in  715, 
in  which  both  parties  suffered  great  loss. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in 
the  useM  works  of  peace.  In  728  he 
made  a  pilgrimage,  witn  his  queen,  Ethel- 
burga,  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  monastery. 
Having  no  children,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  Adolard,  brother  to  Ethel- 
burga. 

INCHBALD,  (Elizabeth,)  an  actress 
and  dramatic  writer,  bom  in  1756  at 
Stanningfield,  in  Suffolk,  where  her  father, 
named  Simpson,  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer.  On  his  death,  in  1772,  she 
came  to  London,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining an  eo^af ement  for  the  stage, 
when  she  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor, 
whom  she  then  accompanied  on  several 

Provincial  tours.  Becoming  a  widow  in 
779  she  returaed  to  London,  and  acted 
at  Covent-garden  theatre  for  about  eight 
years,  and  nrom  her  ^at  personal  attrac- 
tions, which  she  retained  till  a  late  period 
of  her  life,  as  well  as  from  her  natural 
talents,  was  a  popular  performer.  After 
her  retirement  from  the  sta^e,  in  1789, 
she  publbhed  several  dramatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous pieces;  they  consist  of,  A 
Mogul  Tale;  111  tell  you  what;  Ap- 
pearance is  against  them ;  The  Widow's 
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Vow ;  The  Child  of  Nature ;  the  Mid- 
night Hour ;  Such  Things  are ;  The  Mar- 
ried Man  ;  Next-door  Neighbours;  £very 
one  has  his  Fault,  a  comedy ;  Wedding 
Day ;  Wives  as  they  were,  and  Maids  as 
they  are ;  Lovers*  Vows,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Kotzebue;  Wise  Man  of  the 
East ;  and.  To  Marry  and  not  to  Marry, 
1805.  Besides  those  dramatic  pieces  she 
wrote  two  novels,  one  entitlea.  Nature 
and  Art,  2  vols,  12mo ;  and  the  other,  A 
Simple  Story,  4  vols,  l2mo,  which  soon 
became  very  popular.  She  also  edited 
a  collection  of  dramas,  entitled,  the  British 
Theatre,  with  biographical  and  critical 
tetnarks,  in  25  vols,  12mo;  a  similar 
collection  of  the  most  popular  farces,  in 
7  vols,  12mo ;  and,  The  Modem  Theatre, 
in  10  vols.     She  died  in  1821. 

INCHOFER,  (Melchior,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Ginsin,  in  Hungar}', 
in  1584.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
academic  studies  he  devoted  his  principal 
attention  to  jurisprudence,  in  which  he 
became  a  distineuished  proficient  at  the 
age  of  twenty-tnree.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his 
noviciate  in  1607,  and,  relinquishing  his 
legal  pursuits,  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  the 
mathematics.  Afterwards  he  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  in  those  faculties  at 
Messina,  where  he  published,  in  1630, 
Epistolse  B.  Maris  Virginis  ad  Messa- 
nenses  Veritas  vindicata,  fol.,  which,  in 
consequence  of  complaints  preferred 
against  him  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  at  Rome,  he  was  obuged  to  alter, 
and  to  publish  with  a  change  of  the  title 
into,  Conjectatio  ad  Epist.  B.  Mar.,  &c. 
**  This  gives  us  to  understand,"  says 
Bayle,  "  that  provided  one  docs  not 
affirm  too  positively  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  Messina 
the  letter  which  passes  under  her  name, 
it  is  not  unlawful  to  believe  it,  and  to 
make  others  believe  it  also."  Incliofer 
afterwards  retired  to  Macerata,  and  next 
to  Milan,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
collecting,  at  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
materials  for  a  Roman  Martyrology,  till 
bis  death  in  1648.  He  was  the  author 
of,  Tractatus  Syllepticus,  in  quo  quid  de 
Terrae  Solisque  Motu  vel  Statione  secun- 
dum Sacram  Scripturam  et  SS.  Patrum 
sentiendum,  &c.,  ostenditur;  De  Sacra 
Latinitate,  de  Variis  Linguae  Latinse 
Mysteriis,  ex  Origine,  Progressu,  Fine, 
&c. ;  Historia  trium  Magorum ;  Anna- 
liuni  Ecclesiasticorum  Kegni  Hungarise, 
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Tomus  I. ;  this  is  an  able,  but  unfinished 
work.  He  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
the  author  of  a  severe  satire  against  the 
Jesuits,  entitled,  Lucii  Comelii  Europtei 
Monarchia  Solipsorum,  which  was  nrat 
published  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  in 
Holland  in  1648.  The  Biographie  Uni* 
verselle,  however,  on  the  autnority  of 
Oudin,  ascribes  that  work  to  Julius  Cle- 
ment Scotti,  an  ex-Jesuit. 

INCLEDON,  (Benjamin  Charles,)  an 
eminent  vocalist,  bom  about  1764  at  St. 
Keveran,  in  Cornwall.  When  only  eight 
years  old  he  was  articled  to  the  celebrated 
Jackson,  of  Exeter,  under  whose  tuition 
he  remained  as  a  cliorister  in  Exetec 
cathedral  until  he  had  attained  his  fif- 
teenth year,  when  he  decamped  (1779), 
and  entered  as  a  common  sailor  on  board 
the  Formidable,  98.  He  remained  in  the 
navy  about  five  years,  during  which 
period  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
afterwards  tried  his  vocal  powers  on  the 
stage  at  Southampton,  and  at  Bath,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  Rauzzini.  •  In  October 
1790  he  commenced  a  career  of  great 
popularity  at  Covent-garden  theatre.  He 
died  in  1 826. 

INEZ  DE  CASTRO,  celebrated  by 
the  pen  of  Camoens  for  her  personal 
charms,  her  virtues,  and  her  tragical  fate, 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family 
of  Castile,  which  was  allied  to  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  She  waited,  when 
young,  in  quality  of  maid  of  honour,  upon 
Constance,  wife  of  the  Infant  don  Pedro, 
son  of  Alphonso  IV.  king  of  Portugal  j 
and  on  the  death  of  that  princess  she  was 
secretly  married  to  Pedro.  The  circum- 
stance, however,  transpired ;  and,  urged  bj 
his  courtiers,  Alphonso  caused  Inez  to  be 
assassinated  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
at  Coimbra,  whither  she  had  retired  with 
her  children  (1335).  After  the  death  of 
Alphonso,  tlie  assassins  were  seized  and 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Pedro,  who 
caused  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Inez 
to  be  buried  with  great  magnificence  at 
the  royal  monastery  of  Alcobafa,  where 
a  superb  monument  of  white  marble  was 
erected  to  her  memory. 

INGELO,  (Nathaniel,)  a  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  fellow  of 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted fellow  of  Queen's  college  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors,  by  whose  interest 
likewise  he  probably  became  a  fellow  of 
Eton  in  1650,  and  he  was  re-admitted  to 
the  same  in  1660.  He  wrote  a  religious 
romance,  in  fol.,  entitled,  Bentivolio  and 
Urania,  London,  1660.    He  died  in  1683, 
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ahd  was  buried  in  Eton  college  chapel. 
In  1739  were  published,  Nineteen  Letters 
from  Henry  Hammond,  D.D.,  to  Mr. 
Feter  Stannynought  and  Dr.  Nathaniel 
IngelOi  many  of  them  on  very  curious 
subjects. 

INGENHOUSZ,  (John,)  an  eminent 
Butch  naturalist  and  chemist,  was  bom 
at  Breda  in  1730.  In  1767  he  came  to 
England  with  a  view  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  Suttonian  method  of 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  went,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sur  John  Pringle,  to  Vienna, 
to  inoculate  the  archduchess  Theresa 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Joseph  II., 
and  the  archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Maxi- 
milian, brothers  of  the  emperor.  For 
these  services  he  obtained  rewards  and 
honours:  he  was  made  physician  and 
counsellor  of  state  to  their  imperial 
majesties,  with  a  pension  of  600L  per 
annum.  In  the  following  spring  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  Jnoculated  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  After  this  he  returned  to; 
England,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
scientific  pursuits.  He  published,  Expe- 
riments on  Vegetables,  discovering  their 
great  power  of  purifying  the  common 
air .  in  sunshine,  but  injuring  it  in  the 
shade  or  night ;  this  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1779,  and  was  translated  into. 
French  and  German.  Several  of  his 
papers  were  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he 
was  an  active  and  useful  member.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  for  the  amenity  and 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for 
his  mgenuity  and  sagacity.  He  died  in 
1799.  Some  of  his  letters  are  in  Frank- 
lin's correspondence. 
.  ING  HEN,  (William  van,)  a  painter, 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1651,  and  was 
instructed  by  Anthony  Grebber;  after 
which  he  went  for  improvement  to  Rome, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  vicar-general  of  the 
Netherlands,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city,  recommended  him  to  the  care  of 
Carlo  Maratti,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  one  year.  He  executed  several  grand 
works  in  the  churches  at  Rome.  His 
drawing  is  firm;  his  design  has  great 
ielegance ;  and  the  tone  of  his  colouring 
is  pleasing;  yet  Descamps  speaks  in 
less  favourable  terms  of  his  merit  as  an 
artist,  and  Lanxi  does  not  even  mention 
his  name.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1709. 

INGHIRAMI,   (Tomaso  Fedra.)  an 

eminent  Italian  poet  and  orator,  born  of 

an  ancient  family,  at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany, 

in  1470.     In  the  commotions  which  took 
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place  in  1472,  his  father  lost  his  life ;  and 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family, 
among  whom  was  Tomaso,  then  only  two 
years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  in  Florence, 
where  he  was  received  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  wnose 
advice  he  went  to  Rome  in  his  tmrteenth 
year,  where  he  made  such  rapid  pro^ss 
as  to  obtain  great  celebrity.  He  obtained 
the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phaedra,  by  a 
singular  exertion  of  talents  and  prompti- 
tude. Having  undertaken,  with  some  of 
his  learned  fnends,  to  perform  Seneca's 
Hyppolytus,  in  which  he  acted  the  part . 
of  PWdra,  and  some  of  the  machinery 
having  by  accident  been  broken,  which 
intfrmpted  the  performance,  he  alone 
entertamed  the  audience,  whilst  the  injury 
was  repairing,  by  the  recital  of  extem- 
porary Latin  verse;  on  which  account 
he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of 
his  hearers,  with  the  name  of  Phaedra, 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI.  he 
was  nominated  by  that  poiitifi*  a  canon  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  dignified  with  the  rank 
of  a  prelate.  In  1495  he  was  sent  as 
papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian ;  on 
which  embassy  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  who,  soon  after  the  return 
of  Ingnirami  to  Rome,  transmitted  to 
him  firom  Inspruck  an  imperial  diploma,, 
by  which,  after  enumeratmg  his  various 
accomplishments,  and  particularly  his  ex- 
cellence in  poetry  and  Latin  literature, 
he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet- 
laureat,  and  conceded  to  him  the  privi- 
lege of  adding  the  Austrian  eagle  to  his 
family  arms.  Nor  was  he  less  favoured 
hy  Julius  IL,  who,  besides  appointing 
him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  conferred 
on  him  the  important  office  of  pontifical 
secretaiy,  which  he  afterwards  quilted 
for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college  of 
cardinals.  Leo  X.  also  enriched  him  with 
many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  his  office  of  librarian  until 
his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  an 
accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not 
yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  a  Defence  of  Cicero; 
Compendium  of  the  History  of  Rome ; 
Commentary  on  the  Poetics  of  Horace ; 
and.  Remarks  on  the  Comedies  of  Plautus. 
Erasmus  speaks  of  him  as  the  Cicero  of 
his  age ;  and  Sadolet  has  chosen  him  for 
one  of  his  interlocutors  in  his  Dialogue 
on  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 

INGLIS,  (Hester,)  a  lady  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  calligraphy,   in  queen 
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Elicabetb's  and  king  James's  time.  In 
the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are 
the  Pkalms  of  Darid  written  by  h^  in 
French,  and  presented  by  her  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the 
library.  Two  MSS.,  written  by  her,  are  in 
the  Biodleian  library :  one  of  them  is  en- 
titled, Les  six  cents  Tingt-et-six  Quatrains 
de  Guy  de  Tour,  Sieur  de  Pybrac;  this  is 
dedicated  to  br.  Hall,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Norwich ;  the  other  MS.  is  entitled, 
Les  Pkt>verbes  de  Salonnm,  escrites  en 
diverses  Sortes  de  Lettres;  this  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  earl  of  Essex. 

INGLIS,  (Sir  James,)  deseeded  fVom 
an  ancient  family  in  Fifeshire,  was  bom 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 
He  joined  the  French  &ction  against  the 
English,  and  in  some  skirmishes  preced- 
ing the  battle  of  Pinke^  so  distuiguished 
himself,  that  he  was  knighted  on  £e  field. 
In  1548  he  published  at  St  Andrew's 
his  noted  Complaint  of  Scotland.  He 
died  in  1554. 

INGLIS,  (Henry  David,)  a  ndsoel- 
laneous  writer,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1795. 
After  travelling  on  the  continent  he 
visited  Ireland,  and  on  his  retum  pub- 
lished, in  1834,  an  account  of  his  tour  in 
that  kingdom,  which  became  verypopubo'* 
He  also  wrote,  The  Tales  of  Aixlennet; 
Solitary  Walks  through  many  Lands; 
Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  Spain 
in  1830:  and,  The  New  Gil  Bias.  He 
died  in  1835. 

INGRAM,  (Robert,)  a  divine,  was 
bom  in  1727,  at  Beveriey,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  educated  at  Beverley  School,  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  His  first  pre- 
ferment was  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Brid- 
hurst,  in  Kent,  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1759,  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
after  which  he  obtained  successively  the 
vicarage  of  Oraton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  the  vicarages  of  Wormington  and 
Boxted,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1804.  He 
was  author  of,  A  View  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Seventh  Plague,  or  Period, 
when  the  Mystery  of  God  shall  be 
finished;  Accounts  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel  beinff  in  America,  originally  pub- 
lished by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  ftc. ;  A 
complete  and  uniform  Explanation  of  the 
Prophecy  of  the  Seven  Vials  of  Wrath, 
or  Seven  last  Plagues  contained  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  &c. 

INGRASSIAS,  (Giovanni  Filippo,)  an 
eminent  j^hysiciau  and  anatomist,  was 
bom  in  SicUy  in  1510,  and  studied  me- 
dicine at  Padua,  where  he  graduated  in 
1537.  He  was  then  invited  to  the  pro- 
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fesiorship  of  anatomy  and  pbyaie  li 
Naples,  which  he  occupied  for  a  nunaber 
of  years,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  studeats, 
drawn  by  his  fame  firom  all  parts  of  Italy. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Palermo,  when 
the  right  of  citixenship  was  conferred  tmoii 
him ;  and  in  1563  he  was  nomhiated  by 
PhiKp  II.  of  Spain,  first  phjrsician  fo 
Sicily  and  the  aajacent  isles.  When  die 
plague  raged  at  Palermo  in  1575  be 
adopted  such  excellent  regulations  in 
qnali^r  of  deputy  of  healUi  and  fini- 
comiutant,  as  arrested  that  dreadM 
scoyrge.  He  died  in  1580.  Ingraaaiaa 
ranks  among  the  improvers  of  anatomy, 
by^bis  discovery  of  the  bone  called  stapes 
in  the  ear,  which,  though  claimed  by 
others,  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Fallopina. 
He  wrote.  In  Galeni  Libmm  de  Osnboa 
Commentaria,  fol.,  Messina,  1603,  and 
An  Account  of  the  Plague  in  Palermo ; 
this  is  written  in  Itriian,  and  it  was  trana* 
lated  into  Latin  by  Joachim  Camerariua. 

INGUIMBERT,  (Joseph  Dominic  d',) 
a  learned  prelate,  bom  at  Carpentraa  m 
1683.  He  was  first  a  Dominican,  bot^ 
blinking  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians  more 
strict  and  perfect,  he  took  the  habit  of 
diat  order  at  Buon  Sdazso,  where  be 
assnmed  the  name  of  MalaehL  His 
merit  attracted  the  notice  of  Qentent 
XIL.  by  whom  be  was  named  ar^biahop 
of  Theodosia  m  por<i6tc«,  and  bishop  oi 
Carpentras  in  1733.  In  this  situatbn  he 
was  distinguished  by  all  the  virtiies  that 
dharacterise  a  Christian  bishop ;  his  lif^ 
was  that  of  a  simple  monk ;  ^nd  hia 
wealth  was  all  employed  to  relieve  the 
poor,  or  serve  the  onblic.  He  bnilt  a 
magnificent  hospital,  and  established  a 
noblelibrary,  consisting  of  25,000  vdnmea^ 
which  he  gave  for  public  use.  He  died 
in  1757,  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  in  hia 
seventy-fiftb  year.  The  principal  of  hia 
publications  are,  Oennlnns  Chsracter  re* 
verendi  admod(ira  in  Christo  Fatris  D; 
Armandt  Johannis  Butilierii  Ranctri; 
an  Italian  translation  of  a  book  entitled^ 
Th^ologie  Religieuse;  an  Italian  trana-^ 
lation  of  a  French  treatise,  by  fiither 
Didier,  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  ; 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Barthdomew 
of  the  Martyrs,  with  his  Life;  and,  La 
Vie  separie. 

INGULPHUS,  a  monastic  historiaD» 
the  son  of  a  courtier  of  Edward  the  Con-> 
fessor,  whose  queen  Edgitha,  or  Egitba, 
was  his  early  patroness,  waa  bom  in 
London  about  1030,  and  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  adept  in  the 
Peripatetic  phUosophy.    He  went  to  Nor* 
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mandy  iu  1051,  and  was  appointed  fecre- 
tary  to  duke  William.  By  his  permission 
he  visited  the  Holy  Land  and  Constan- 
tinople in. 1064 ;  and  upon  his  return  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  at 
the  ahbey  of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy, 
of  which  he  became  prior.  On  William's 
accession  to  the  thrtme  of  England,  In- 
gulphns  was  created  abbot  of  the  rich 
monastery  of  Croyland,  or  Crowland,  in 
linoolnshire,  in  1076.  He  was  in  ereat 
favour  with  the  king  and  archbishop 
Lanfranc,  and  was  en«>led  to  rebuild  his 
monastery,  for  which  he  obtained  many 
privileKes.  He  died  in  1109.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  life  and  miracles  of 
St.  Guthlac,  and  a  History  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Cropland.  This  last  work  is  inter- 
wnmed  with  many  particulars  of  the 
English  kin^  and  places  the  author 
among  the  historians  of  his  country.  It 
was  published  by  Sir  Henry  Sarile  among 
the  Qninque  Scriptores,  London,  1596, 
under  the  title  oi^  Descriptio  compilata 
per  Dom.  Ingulphum,  Abbatem  Monas- 
terii  Crotland,  Natione  Anglicum,  quon- 
dam Monachum  Fontaninensem.  The 
History  of  Croyland,  which  embraces  the 
period  between  664  and  1091,  has  been 
reprinted  at  Frankfort,  and  at  Oxford; 
the  latter,  in  1684,  is  the  most  complete 
•dition,  and  contains  the  continuation 
by  Peter  of  Blois.  [The  authenticity  of 
the  History  has  been  Questioned  by  Sir 
Francis  Peigrave:  see  Quarterly  Review 
for  June  1826.1 

INNE3,  (Louis,)  a  Romish  priest, 
descended  from  a  noble  £unily  in  Scot- 
land, was  born  about  1650,  and  was 
principal  of  the  Soottbh  college  at  Paris, 
when  James  IL  sought  an  asylum  there. 
The  dethroned  monarch  made  him  his 
Mcretery,  and  almoner  to  his  queen.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  the  Memoirs  of 
JamesILy  which  were  published  in  London 
in  1816,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  in  2  vols, 
8ffo«-*His  brother  Thomas,  bom  in  1662, 
■ladied  at  the  CoUece  of  Natarre  at 
Paris,  and  sooceeded  him  as  principal  of 
the  Seottislk  ooUege  in  that  city.  He 
died  in  1744.  He  wrote,  A  Critical 
EasaT  OQ  the  Ancieot  Inhabitants  of  the 
Nortlkem  Parts  of  Britain,  London,  1729, 
2  vols,  8vo;  in  which  he  reftites  the 
■sssitiiin  respecting  die  antiquities  of 
Seotland  contained  in  the  Chronique  of 
Fordun. 

INNOCENT  I.,  pope,  and  a  saint  in 
the  Roman  calendsor,  was  a  native  of 
Albano,  and  was  elected,  on  the  death 
of  Anastasius,  in  402.  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  instance  of  Augustine  and 
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the  other  orthodox  African  bishops,  he 
persuaded  the  emperor  Honorius  to  enact 
new  laws  against  the  Oonatbto;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  obtained  the 
intercession  of  Honorius  with  his  brother 
Areadius,  emperor  of  the  East,  on  beludf 
of  Chrysostom,  who  had  been  deposed 
from  the  see  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
the  first  who  persecuted  tne  Novatians 
at  Rome,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
churches.  In  408  the  Goths,  under 
Alaric,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  laid  close 
siege  to  that  city,  which  they  afterwards 
took  and  plundered.  Innocent,  it  is  true, 
was  now  personally  safe  at  Ravenna;  but 
after  the  departure  of  the  Goths  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  renewed  his  per- 
secution of  the  Novatians,  and  of  the 
Pelagians.  He  died  in  417,  after  having 
presided  over  the  Roman  church  about 
fifteen  years.  The  dignity  of  the  apo- 
st(^c  see  was  the  constant  theme  of  nis 
correspondence;  and  his  Decretols  sufil- 
cientlr  attest  his  imperious  spirit.  Thirty- 
four  Letters,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  are  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Letters  of  the  Popes,  published  by 
Constant,  and  the  subjects  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  Oupin ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  now  believed  to  be  suppo- 
sititious. He  was  succeeded  by  Zosimus. 
INNOCENT  11.,  cardinal  Gregorio 
Papi,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope 
after  die  death  of  Honorius  II.,  in  1130, 
though  several  of  the  cardinals  protested 


against  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair, 
by  appointing  the  son  of  a  Jew,  named 
Peter  de  Leo,  who  assumed  the  appella- 


tion of  Anacletus  II.  Innocent,  though 
supported  by  the  princes  of  Europe  (ex- 
cept the  kinffs  or  Scotland  and  Sicily, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  ms 
rival,)  was  at  hut  driven  firom  Rome  by 
the  opposition  of  Arnaldo  da  Bresda,  and 
retired  to  France,  where  his  claims  were 
supported  by  St.  Bernard.  After  the 
death  of  Anadetns,  and  the  abdication 
of  his  successor,  Victor  IV.,  Innocent 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  held  the 
feecond  Lateran  council  in  1139,  attended 
by  more  than  a  thousand  bishcms,  and 
crowned  Lodiarius  emperor.  He  after- 
wards made  war  against  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner* 
He  died,  in  the  '  midst  of  troubles,  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1143, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  II. 

INNOCENT  III.,  pope,  originally 
called  Cardinal  Lotario,  wasunanimoudy 
chosen  successor  to  Celestine  III.  on  die 
8th  of  January,  1198,  when  he  was  only 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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From  the  moment  of  hit  exalution  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  Gregory 
VII.;  and  with  equal  arrogance,  intre- 
pidity, and  address,  pursued  his  plans  of 
amhition,  till  he  arrived  at  a  height  of 
despotism,  which  all  Europe  heheld  with 
astonishment  He  hegan  with  entirely 
Aibjecting  the  city  of  Kome  to  his  see, 
tibe  very  next  day  after  his  consecration. 
He  then  sent  two  legatee  into  the  marche 
of  Ancona,  to  claim  that  country  as 
belonging  to  the  apostolic  see ;  and  they 
succeeddi  in  engatging  the  cities  in  that 
territory,  as  well  as  the  dukedom  of  Spo- 
leto,  and  many  cities  in  Tuscany,  to  with- 
draw from  all  subjection  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  submit  to  Innocent  as  their  lawful 
lord.  He  next  subjected  the  ej^iscopal 
authority  in  Sicily  to  paoal  dommation. 
He  exconununicated  Alphonsus  X.,  king 
of  Galicia  and  Leon,  for  refusing  to 
dismiss  Tarsia,  the  daughter  of  Sanctius, 
king  of  Portugal,  whom  he  had  married 
within  the  forbidden  degrees;  and  he 
also  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  for  having  dissolved  his 
marriage  with  In^eburga,  a  princess  of 
Denmark;  nor  did  be  cease  to  pursue 
him  with  his  anathemas,  until  he  had 
engaged  him  to  receive  back  the  divorced 
queen.  In  the  beginning  of  1 1 99,  Inno- 
cent undertook  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  will  of  the  empress  Constance,  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Frederic  II.  In 
1202,  Leo,  the  king  of  Armenia,  sub- 
mitted his  dominions  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity. In  the  same  year  Johannitius,  duke 
of  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  swore  pei^ 
petual  obedience  to  Innocent  and  bis 
successors.  In  1204  the  pontiff  usurped 
the  privilege  of  bestowing  the  regal 
dignity  on  Fremi8lau9,  duke  of  Bohemia ; 
and  soon  after  Peter  I L,  king  of  Arragon, 
arrived  at  Rome,  with  a  grand  and 
numerous  retinue,  to  receive  his  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Innocent.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins,  the  pope  re- 
ceived the  patriarch  whom  they  had  raised 
to  that  station,  and  confirmea  him  in  his 
dignity,  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
dependence  on  the  apostolic  see.  About 
this  time  commencea  the  differences  be- 
tween Innocent,  and  John  king  of  Eng- 
land. Innocent  had  ordered  tne  monks 
of  Canterbury  to  choose  Stephen  Langton, 
h  Roman  cardinal  of  English  descent, 
archbishop  of  that  see,  notwithstanding 
that,  upon  the  king's  recommendation, 
they  had  alreadv  elected  to  that  dignity 
John  Grey,  bnoop  of  Norwich,  whose 
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election  had  been  cbnfinned  by  royal 
authority.  The  election  of  the  latter 
Innocent  declared  null,  and  soon  after* 
wards  consecrated  Langton.  No  aooner 
was  John  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Rome,  than  he  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  expel  all  the  monks  from  Can- 
terbury, and  confiscated  their  lands  and 
effects:  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
the  pontiff  declaring,  that  if  he  persisted 
in  attempting  to  impose  a  prelate  upon 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  opposittcm  to 
the  regular  election  already  made,  the 
issue  would  prove  fatal  to  the  papal 
authority  in  England.  Innocent  there- 
upon issued  orders  to  the  bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  lay  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  in  1208;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  stop  was  inune- 
diately  put  to  divine  service ;  the  churehes 
were  shut ;  the  administration  of  all  the 
sacraments  was  suspended,  excepting  that 
of  baptism  ;  and  the  dead  were  buned  in 
the  highways,  without  the  usual  rites  or 
any  funeral  solemnity.  In  the  same  year» 
Philip,  king  of  Germany,  having  been 
treacnerously  murdered,  Otho  was  inrited 
by  the  papal  legates  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  pope  with  every  mark 
of  friendship  and  esteem,  and  was  crowned 
by  him  at  St.  Peter's  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  The  hannony  between  them, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  owing 
to  the  spirited  measures  which  Otho  took 
to  recover  territories  in  Italy,  which  had 
been  usurped  from  the  empire  by  the 
church,  or  by  the  Normans.  Exasperated 
at  Otho's  ingratitude,  Innocent  (1210) 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  declared  him  an  enemy 
to  the  church,  and  proposed  to- his  sub- 
jects his  own  ward,  Frederic  of  Sidly; 
who  was  chosen  emperor  in  Otho's  stead; 
In  1211,  Innocent,  finding  that  die  inter- 
dict had  not  produced  the  expected  effect 
in  England,  issued  «  bull,  by  which  he 
absolved  all  king  John's  suDJectJs  from 
their  allegiance,  and  ordered  all  persona 
to  avoid  him,  on  pain  of  excommunic»< 
tion.  In  the  following  year  he  formally 
deposed  the  Englbh  monarch,  directed 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  to  pat 
the  sentence  into  execution,  and  to  unite 
the  kingdom  of  England  to  his  own  domi- 
nions for  ever.  'The  French  monarch,- 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  so  great  m 
reward,  made  immense  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  John,  <m 
the  other  hand,  drew  together  a  numerous 
army,  with  which  be  marched  to  Doven 
where  he  had  assembled  a  fleet  for  the 
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iMirpose  of  disputing  the  passage  of  the 
French.  While  he  was  disposing  in  order 
his  means  of  defence,  Pandmph,  the 
pope's  legate,  arrived  at  Dover,  and  pro- 
posed a  conference,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  approaching  rupture.  In  the  inter- 
ifiew  oetween  them,  the  artful  legate 
terrified  the  kins  with  an  exaggerated 
account  of  Philip  s  armament  on  the  one 
band,  and  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Eng- 
lish barons  on  the  other,  many  of  whom, 
Pandulph  declared,  had  promised  to  join 
Fhilip  on  his  landing.  Finding  that  his 
representations  had  produced  their  de- 
signed effect  on  the  king's  mind,  Pan- 
dulph intimated,  that^  there  was  no  pos- 
sible way  left  of  saving  his  dominions, 
but  that  of  putting  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  see;  and  John, 
conceiving  himself  reduced  only  to  a 
choice  of  evils,  resolved  on  submission  to 
the  hard  terms  which  the  pope  mi^ht 
propose,  rather  than  run  the  nsk  of  losms 
tiis  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  complied 
with  the  humiliating  terms  imposed  upon 
bim,  while  the  proud  legate  received  nis 
bomage  with  a  degree  of  arrogance  and 
insolence  which  fired  every  spectator  with 
resentment  and  indignation.  In  1214, 
Innocent's  t3rranny  was  displayed  in  a 
•till  more  insulting  manner  towards  Ray- 
mond, count  of  iWouse.  As  the  Albi- 
genses  were  numerous,  and  daily  in- 
creasing in  the  count's  territories,  the 
pope  mid  sent  several  missionaries  to 
convert  them.  But  these  missionariea 
bad  little  success,  and  one  of  them  waa 
murdered,  according  to  common  report, 
by  the  count's  order*  Without  deigning 
to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  tnith  of 
tiiat  report.  Innocent  immediatelv  excom- 
municated the  count,  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  agunst  the  Albigenses  in  general, 
ordering  them  to  be  pursued  with  fire 
and  sword.  A  vast  army  was  soon  raised, 
which  so  alarmed  count  Ra^ond,  that 
be  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  which 
were  offered  to  him  by  the  legates  of  the 
pontiff.  Afterwards,  under  the  command 
of  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  Uiose  legates 
carried  fiire  and  sword  into  the  territories 
of  different  Cathdio  princes,  who  had 
refused  to  ioin  in  their  persecuting  war* 
fiire.  The  king  of  Arragon,  shocked  at 
the  barbarities  which  they  committed  in 
the  dominions  of  Cathouo  princes,  ap- 

ded  on  their  behalf  to  the  pope ;  but 
in^  that  his  holinesa  countenanced 
them  m  their  proceedings,  he  raised  a 
large  •nny,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
count  of  'Toulouse,  and  other  noblemen, 
h0  besieged  the  count  of  Montfort  iu  a 
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castle  near  Toulouse,  but  was  killed  in  a 
sally  of  the  besieged ;  upon  which  event 
his  army  dispersed,  and  the  count  of 
Toulouse  was  excommunicated  anew,  for 
having  joined  him,  and  his  dominiona 
were  granted  to  the  count  of  Montfort,  In 
1215  the  fourth  general  Lateran  council 
was  held  at  Rome.  In  this  council, 
besides  many  sanguinary  laws  passed 
against  heretics,  the  doctnne  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  first  heard  of,  and  de- 
clared an  article  of  faith ;  auricular  con* 
fession,  submission  to  the  priest's  penance,, 
and  communion,  at  least  once  a  year, 
were  enjoined ;  and  the  pope's  deposing 
power,  as  well  as  his  absolute  supremacy 
m  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals,  waa 
recognised*  In  the  foUowing  year  (1216> 
Innocent  undertook  a  journey  to  Pisa, 
with  the  design  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  nsans  and 
Genoese,  who  were  then  at  war,  and  of 
persuading  both  republics  to  join  the  other 
Christian  powers  against  the  Saracens. 
But  on  his  arrival  at  Perugia  he  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  16th  of  July,  idfter 
a  pontificate  of  eighteen  years  and  six 
months,  and  when  he  was  about  fifty*^ 
five  years  old.  His  principal  works  are, 
Sermones  de  Tempore  et  Sanctis,  per 
totum  Anni  Curriculum^  In  septem 
Psalmos  pasnitentiales  Commentaria;  and, 
De  Contemptu  Mundi,  sen  Miseri&  Ho* 
minis,  Lib.  III.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Honorius  III. 

INNOCENT  IV.,  Sinibaldo  Fieschi, 
chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
cardinal,  was  elected  pope  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1243,  after  the  death  of  Celes- 
tine  IV.  He  was  early  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of 
Uermany,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  IX.  for  invading  the  rights 
of  the  Church ;  and  he  held  a  councu  at 
Lyons  (1245),  in  which  he  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  the  imperial  delin- 
quent. This  severe  measure  was  dis- 
pleasinff  to  several  princes;  but  Louis, 
Jung  <n  France,  interfered  in  vain  with 
the  inexorable  ponti^  and  the  dispute 
was  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  who  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 
Conrad.  Innocent  died  soon  after  his 
return  firom  France,  at  Naples,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1254,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Alexander  IV.  He  wrote. 
Apparatus  super  Decretales,  fol.,  and  was 
the  first  who  m vested  the  cardinals  with 
a  red  hat,  as  a  mark  of  their  dignity. 

INNOCENT  v.,  Pietro  di  l^entasia, 
a  Dominican,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
o  a 
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a  cardinal,  was  made  pope  on  the  2l8t  of 
Januanr,  1276,  after  the  death  <^  Gre- 
gory X.  He  died  on  the  26lh  of  June 
following.  He  wrote,  Notet  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  Commentarius  in 
lY.  Lib.  Sententiarum ;  and,  Compen- 
dium Theologis.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adrian  V. 

INNOCENT  VI.,  Stephen  Albert,  a 
native  of  Pompadour,  in  the  diocese  of 
Limoges,  was  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
and  in  1352  was  elected  pope,  after  the 
death  of  Clement  VI.  He  was  of  a  peace- 
ful disposition,  and  laboured  earnestly  to 
repress  the  disorders  and  scandals  of  his 
court  at  Avignon.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  Septemb^,  1362,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  V.  Some  of  his  letters  are 
extant 

INNOCENT  VII.,  Cardinal  Cosimo 
Meliorati,  of  Sulmona,  in  the  Abnuao, 
was  elected  at  Rome,  after  the  death  of 
Boniface  IX.,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1404.  This  was  the  period  of  what  is 
called  "the  Great  Western  Schism,  "when 
there  were  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
rival  popes,  each  acknowledged  by  a  pari 
of  Europe.  Innocent's  rival  was  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  who  held  his  court  at  Avig- 
non. After  his  election  a  tumult  brofce 
out  in  Rome,  excited  by  the  Coloona, 
and  by  Ladislaua,  king  of  Naples,  which 
obliged  the  nope  to  esciqpe  to  Viterbo. 
Innocent  died  suddenlv,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1406, 
after  having  made  peace  with  Ladislaus, 
and  was  succeeded  oy  Gregory  XII. 

INNOCENT  VIIL,  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Cibo,  a  noble  Genoese,  of  GredL 
extraction,  bishop  of  Melfi,  was  elected 
pope  on  the  24eh  of  August,  1484.  He 
laboured  earnestly  to  re-establish  union 
amonff  Christian  princes,  and  showed 
himself  particularly  attentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  family,  and  of  his  children, 
whom  he  had  had  before  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Church.  He  was  a  benevolent 
pontiff,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1492,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Alexander  VI.  It  was  during  this 
pontificate  that  Giovanni  de'  Medid,  son 
of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  Lea  X.,  was 
made  cardinal  when  only  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

INNOCENT  IX.,  Antonio  Fachinetti, 
a  native  of  Bologna,  made  a  cardinal  by 
Gregory  XI I L  for  his  services  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  was  elected  pope  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1591,  and  died  two 
months  after. 

INNOCENT  X.,  cardinal  Giovanni 
3attista  Panfili,  bom  at  Rome  about 
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1575,  was  elected  pope  on  the  15tli  of- 
September,  1644,  after  the  death  of 
Un>an  VII  I.  Before  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate,  Innocent  had  carried  on  an 
illicit  commerce  with  his  brother's  widow. 
Donna  Oiimpia,  a  woman  of  insatiaUe 
avarice  and  unbounded  ambition;  and 
that  commerce  he  not  only  continued 
after  he  had  obtained  the  tiara,  bot  bo 
entirely  abandoned  to  her  absolute  away 
his  dignitjr,  the  administration  of  his  tem- 
poral affiars,  and  the  govemnsent  of  the 
Church.  He  also  persecuted  the  Bar- 
berini,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  elevation.  When  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia was  in  agitation,  he  vehemently 
opposed  it ;  and,  after  it  was  signed,  he 
LMuad  a  bull  against  it.  The  moat  re- 
markable transaction  of  his  pontificate, 
however,  was  his  condemning,  by  a  bull, 
in  1653,  the  five  nropositions  selected  by 
the  Jesuits  firom  jansenius's  Aucustinua. 
Innocent  died  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1655,  a^ed  about  ekhty-one,  and  was 
succeeds  by  Alexan&r  Y IL 

INNOCENT  XI.,  Benedetto  Odea- 
oalchi,  bom  at  Como,  in  the  Milaneae, 
in  1611,  was  elected  pope,  after  tbedea^ 
of  Clement  X.,  on  the  lOUi  of  September, 
1676.  He  earnestly  allied  hmself  to 
si^preas  some  of  the  gross  superstitioiis 
which  reigned  in  the  Romisn  church, 
and  endeavoured,  by  wise  institutions, 
and  judicious  regulaoons,  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  cWgy,  and  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  licentious  morals  among  the 
laity.  He  also  adopted  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  **  quartieri,"  or  placea 
which  gave  the  right  of  a^lum  to  such 
as  chose  to  enter  them.  In  these  mea- 
sures the  Imperial  and  ^^ish  ambas- 
sadors, and  even  queen  Chnstina,  readily 
acquiesced;  but  marshal  d'Estrees,  Uie 
French  ambassador,  r^usin^  to  submit 
to  it,  the  pope,  willing  ifpossible  to  avoid 
a  quarr4  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  was 
then  formidable  to  all  Europe,  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  his  ancient  right  during 
the  remainder  of  his  embassy.  In  1678, 
Innocent  and  the  king  of  France  became 
embroiled  in  a  controversy  respecting 
Uie  right  called  in  France  tie  reaaie,  by 
whidi  the  king  daimed  the  coUatiim  to 
all  benefices  whi<^  became  vacant  in  the 
diooese  of  a  deceased  bishop  b^bre  the 
nomination  of  his  successor,  and  like- 
wise, the  fivanting  <^  the  investituM  to 
every  new  hiahop,  and  requiring  him  on 
that  occasion  to  swear  aUegiance  to  him 
as  his  liege  lord.  These  d^mt  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  popc^  and 
maintained  with  no  less  vigour  by  the 
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king.  The  obstinacy  of  Innocent,  how- 
ever,  only  increased  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  Lonis,  who  summoned  the 
famoas  assembly  of  bishops,  which  met 
at  Paris  in  1682,  and  drew  up  the  four 
celebrated  prc^sttions,  declaring  the 
power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely  sphitual, 
and  also  inferior  to  that  of  a  general 
council,  and  maintaining  the  inviolability 
of  the  rules,  institutions,  and  observances 
of  the  Gallican  church.  Innocent  con- 
tented himself  with  declaring  all  the 
transactions  of  the  assembly  null  and 
void,  reprimanding  the  bishops  for  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  em- 
ploying learned  champions  to  defend  the 
papal  claims.     While  this  contest  was 

fomg  on,  the  death  of  the  marshal 
'Estrees,  in  1686,  gave  occasion  to  a 
new  cause  of  quarrel.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  marshal  d' Estrees 
had  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
asylum  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
his  embassy.  When  in  1687  the  marquis 
de  Lavardin  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  he 
received  positive  orders  not  to  give  up, 
but  to  assert,  if  necessary,  even  by  force, 
the  disputed  privilege;  and  in  compliance 
vith  his  instructions,  the  new  ambassador 
entered  Rome  surrounded  with  two  hun- 
dred arm^d  gentlemen,  and  four  hundred 
of  the  French  marine  guards.  This  the 
pope  hiehly  resented,  and  when  the 
ambassador  sent  to  demand  an  audience, 
he  refused  to  receive  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king,  exasperated  at  the  pope's 
behavrour  towards  hisamba8sador,arre8ted 
his  nuncio  at  Paris,  caused  his  parlia- 
ment to  appeal  to  a  general  council 
against  any  measures  which  he  might 
be  induced  by  the  enemies  of  France  to 
pursue,  and  seized  upon  Aviraon.  Stilly 
nowever,  Innocent  continued  inflexible ; 
and  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  in- 
creasing animosity  during  the  remainder 
of  his  pontificate.  Levardin,  after  re- 
maining for  eighteen  months  at  Rome 
without  being  permitted  to  see  the  pope, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  France  with 
his  credentials  unopened.  Innocent  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Jansenists 
than  to  the  Jesuits;  which  Burnet,  in  the 
History  of  his  own  Hmes,  attributes  to 
the  higher  degree  of  favour  in  which  the 
latter  stood  with  Louis  XIV.  than  the 
former.  1 1  was  during  this  pontificate  that 
Molinos  advanced  his  mystical  notions, 
which  drew  down  on  his  head  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  In- 
quisition. Innocent  died  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1689,  afler  presiding  over  the 
Roman  see  for  twelve  years  and  six 
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months,   and  was  succeeded  by  Alex- 
ander VIII. 

INNOCENT  XII.,  called  Antonio  Pig- 
natelli,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family  at  Naples,  and  bom  there  in  1615, 
was  elected  pope,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VIII.,  on  Oie  12th  of  July,  1692. 
He  applied  himself,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  government,  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome. 
The  wealth  which  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  accustomed  to  accumu- 
late, or  to  bestow  on  their  worthless 
relatives,  he  devoted  to  the  public  benefit, 
employing  it  in  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
and  other  useful  institutions.  He  built 
the  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzo,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Antium;  he  con- 
structed the  aqueduct  of  Civitavecchia, 
the  palace  of  the  Monte  Citorio  at  Rome 
for  the  courts  ofiustice,  and  the  fine  line 
of  buildings  at  lupaerande,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  below  the  town,  where 
vessels  which  ascend  the  river  load  and 
unload.  He  also  built  the  asylum,  school^ 
and  penitentiary  of  San  Michele,  and 
other  useful  works.  In  1693  he  con- 
demned the  four  propositions  subscribed 
by  the  Gallican  church  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  XI. ;  when  the  kin^,  from 
motives  of  temporary  policy,  was  mdnced 
to  leave  the  Crallican  clergy  to  his  mercy. 
In  1697  he  had  a  serious  dispute  with 
the  emperor  Leopold  I.  In  1699  he 
issued  a  public  brief  of  censure  against 
Fenelon's  treatise,  entitled.  Explication 
des  Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  int^ 
rieure ;  in  which  that  prelate  acquiesced. 
Innocent  was  a  man  of  regular  habits, 
attentive  to  business,  a  lover  of  justice, 
and  averse  to  nepotism.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1700,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  XL 

INNOCENT  XIIL,  cardinal  Michel 
Angelo  Conti,  bom  at  Rome  in  1655, 
was  unanimously  elected  successor  to 
Clement  XL,  in  May  1721,  when  he 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  XIIL  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Innocent  III., 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  seven  popes 
who  had  before  been  chosen  from  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Conti  famfly.  He 
was  a  man  eminent  for  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  learning,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self when  a  cardinal,  above  most  of  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college.  Innocent 
obtained  from  the  emperor  tne  restitution 
of  Comacchio.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1724,  in  the  sixty-nmth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bene- 
dict XHI. 
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INTERIANO  DE  AYALA,  (Juan,) 
a  Spanish  monk  of  the  order  of  Mercy, 
was  born  in  1656,  and  educated  at  Sala- 
manca, where  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology.  He  was  also  appointed 
preacher  to  the  king^.  He  published  a 
work  on  the  errors  of  painters  in  repre- 
senting religions  subjects,  entitled,  Pictor 
Christianus  eruditus,fol.  1720.  He  also 
wrote  some  poems.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1730. 

INVEGES,  (Agostino,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  in  1595. 
He  quitted  his  order,  after  jprofessing 
philosophy  and  theology.  He  wrote. 
The  History  of  Palermo,  3  vols,  fol. ; 
Historia  Paradisi  Terrestris,  4to;  LaCar- 
tagine  Siciliana,  4to;  and  the  History  of 
Carcamo,  in  Sicily,  4to ;  in  this  work  he 
celebrates  the  Sicilian  Vespers  as  an  act 
of  national  glory.     He  died  in  1677. 

IPHICRATES,  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  but 
ennobled  b^  his  military  genius,  which 
prompted  bun  to  introduce  into  the  an- 
cient tactics  of  his  countrymen  an  im- 
provement, which  was  employed  with 
great  effect  in  the  course  of  that  general 
war  which  was  ended  b.c.  387  oy  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas*  Iphicrates  laid 
aside  Uie  weighty  panoply  which  the 
re^ar  infantry,  composed  of  Greek 
citizens,  had  always  wom,  and  substituted 
a  light  target  for  the  large  buckler,  and  a 

auilted  jacket  for  the  coat  of  mail ;  at 
tie  same  time  he  doubled  the  length  of 
the  sword,  usually  worn  thick  and  short, 
and  increased  in  the  same,  or,  by  some 
accounts,  in  a  greater  proportion,  the 
length  of  the  spear.  It  appears  that  the 
mercenaries,  whom  he  thus  armed  and 
disciplined,  also  carried  missile  javelins ; 
and  that  their  favourite  mode  of  attack 
was,  to  venture  within  throw  of  the  heavy 
column,  the  weight  of  whose  chaise  thev 
could  not  have  resbted,  trusting  in  their 
individual  alertness  to  baffle  pursuit  In 
this  way  Iphicrates  and  his  targetiers 
gained  many  successes,  especially  one 
ip  B.c.  392,  when  he  cut  off  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  Lacedsemonian  battalion. 
This  action  raised  the  credit  of  Iphicrates 
extremely  high.  He  commanded  after- 
wards in  the  Hellespont,  b.c  389;  in 
Egypt,  at  the  request  of  the  Persians, 
B.c.  374 ;  at  Corcyra  in  373 ;  and  in  368 
relieved  Sparta,  when  invaded  by  the 
Thebans,  under  Epaminondas.  He  was 
joined  with  Timotheus  and  Chares  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  fitted  out 
(357)  for  the  subjugation  of  Byzantium ; 
the  failure  of  which  expedition  led  to  his 
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being  brought  to  trial  for  treacheiy ;  bat 
he  was  acquitted,  and  died  some  time 
after  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

IRA  I LH,  (Auffustin  Simon,)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Puy,  in  Velay,. 
in  1719,  and  made  canon  of  MonistroL. 
He  wrote,  Henri  IV.  et  la  Marquise  de 
Vemeuil,  a  tragedy  in  prose ;  QuereRes. 
Litt^ires,  ou  Memoires  pour-servir  k. 
I'Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  la  R6piib- 
lique  des  Lettres ;  Histoire  de  la  lUaaiioiif 
de  la  Bretagne  k  la  France.  He  died  in. 
1794. 

IRBY,  (Frederic  Paul,)  a  brare  naval 
officer,  bora  in  1779.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1791,  and,  as  midshipman  of 
tlie  Montaguey  was  in  lord  Howe  s  action 
of  the  Ist  of  June,  1794 ;  and  at  (^am- 
perdown,  under  lord  Duncan,  he  was 
lieutenant  of  the  Circe.  In  1809,  being 
appointed  captain  of  the  Jmetia,  38,  he 
assisted  at  the  destruction  of  three  French 
fn^tes  off  Sable  d*01onne.  In  1811  he 
assisted  at  the  destruction  of  VAmaaume 
French  frieate  off  Cherbourg.  Ou  the 
6th  of  February,  1813,  he  signalised 
himself  by  his  gallantry  in  a  long  and 
sanguinary  action  off  Uie  Isle  of  I^s,  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  a  French  fri- 
gate, L^Arithnte,  40,  commanded  by 
commodore  Bouvet  The  engagement 
lasted  three  hours  and  fifty  mmutes — it 
was  nearly  calm  as  they  lay  close  to  each 
other,  and,  when  the  Arithute  sheered 
away,  the  Amelia  was  unable  to  follow ; 
her  three  lieutenants  lay  dead  upon  her 
decks,  with  forty-seven  of  her*  men. 
Captain  Irby  was  severely  wounded,  aa 
were  all  his  surviving  officers,  and  abooi 
ninety- five  men;  making  a  total  of  145 
killed  and  wounded.  The  carnage  on 
board  the  ArSthttee  was  eauaUj  great : 
the  report  sent  to  the  French  minister  of 
Marine  stated  the  number  at  150  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Captain  Irby  was  after- 
wards made  rear-admiral.  He  died  in. 
1844. 

IRELAND,  (John),  was  bora  near 
Wem,  in  Shropshire,  in  a  house  which 
had  been  rendered  remarkable  by  havinjg^ 
beeu  the  birth-place  and  cotmtry  resi- 
dence of  Wycheriey  the  poet,  whose 
widow  is  said  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Ire- 
land when  a  child.  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
covered a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts, 
and  such  literatiure  as  is  immediately 
connected  with  them;  but  hii  patents 
were  imable  to  give  him  a  regular  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  watchmaker,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  not  successful,  and  he  chiefly 
supported  himself  by  trafficking  in  pic- 
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turet  and  printi.  In  1786  be  published, 
the  Life  of  Henderson,  tbe  actor,  which 
was  followed  by  bis  Illustrations  of  Ho- 
ffarth,  3  rols,  8yo,  a  work  in  which  he 
oisplays  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
mna  a  vein  of  humorous  remark  and 
mnecdote.     He  died  in  1808. 

IRELAND,  (John,)  a  learned  divine, 
vroM  bom  at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1761,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
tJiat  place,  where  Wflliam  Gifford,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  was  his  school- 
fellow. In  1780  he  matriculated  at  Ox- 
ford as  Bible  clerk  of  Oriel  college,  which 
lie  left  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
He  then  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  cunu^  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Ash- 
burton. He  afterwards  travelled  on  the 
continent  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Sir  James  Wrifht  In  1793  he 
was  collated  by  archbishop  Moore  to  the 
wicarage  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  which  he 
held  until  1816.  In  1802  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Westminster;  and  in  1816, 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Vincent,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  deanery.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded dean  Vincent  in  the  rectory  of 
Islip,  which  is  in  thepatronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  He 
resigned  this  livinff  some  years  before  his 
deatn,  which  took  place  in  1842.  In 
conjunction  with  his  iiriend  Mr.  Canning, 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  writers  who 
assisted  Mr.  Gifford  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  was  the 
author  of.  Five  Discourses,  containing 
certain  arguments  for  and  against  the 
reception  of  Christianity  by  the  ancient 
Jews  and  Greeks,  1 796 ;  Vindiciss  Regise, 
or  a  Defence  of  the  Kinffly  Office,  in  two 
Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  1797; 
Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  in  a 
Course  of  Lectures  to  the  Ring  s  Scholars 
at  Westminster,  1809;  Nuptiae  SacrsB,  or 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  addressed  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  1821. 
Dean  Ireland  was  distinguished  by  his 
patronage  of  learning.  The  university 
of  Oxford  ii  indebt^  to  him  for  the 
•cholarsbips  bearing  his  name— four  in 
number,  of  30L  per  annum  each,  founded 
in  1825.  He  left  2,000/1  to  Oriel  colleee 
for  an  exhibition,  and  10,000^  to  the 
universitv  of  Oxford  for  a  professorship 
of  The  ^ceffesis  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

IRELAND,  (Samuel,)  was  originally 

a  mechanic  in  Spitalfields,  but,  taking 

advantage  of  the  taste  of  the  age  for 

literarr  curioiitiea»  commenced  a  specu- 
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lator  in  scarce  books,  prints,  and  draw- 
ings. He  published,  A  Picturesque  Tour 
through  Holland,  Brabant,  and  part  of 
France,  made  in  the  Autumn  of  1789, 
2  vols,  8vo,  illustrated  with  prints,  1790; 
Picturesque  Views  on  the  River  Thames, 
2  vols,  8vo,  1792;  Picturesque  Views  on 
the  River  Medway,  1793.  In  1794  he 
published  his  Graphic  Illustrations  of 
Hogarth,  consisting  of  anecdotes  of  that 
artist.  In  1796  he  was  an  accomplice  in 
that  fraud  which  eventually  proved  fatal 
to  his  character  and  comfort.  This  was 
the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  MSS. 
pretended  to  be  in  tne  handwriting  of 
Shakspeare,  and  consisting  of  noems,  let- 
ters, and  one  entire  play.  Tnese  MSS. 
were  published  under  the  title  of.  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers  and  Legal  Instruments, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William 
Shakspeare,  including  the  Tragedy  of 
King  Lear,  &c.  The  detection  of  the 
fraud,  of  which,  however,  Ireland  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  the  victim  than 
the  perpetrator,  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  aeath,  which  took  place  in  1800. 

IREN^US,  (St.)  bishop  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  and 
bom,  it  is  believed,  at  or  near  Smyrna. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  placed  by  Dod- 
well  about  97 ;  by  Grabe  about  108 ;  by 
Du  Pin  about  140;  and  by  Tillemont 
about  120.  He  was  trained  in  the 
studies  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Papias,  ana  of  Polycarp.  The  latter  he 
is  said  to  have  accompanied  in  his  jour- 
ney about  the  Paschal  controversy  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Polycarp  to  visit  France.  He  continued 
for  several  years  at  Lyons,  in  the  station 
of  a  presbyter,  under  rothinus,  the  bishop 
of  that  city;  and,  by  his  behaviour,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  about 
the  year  175  he  was  chosen  to  draw  up 
the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  which  were  sent  to 
those  in  Asia,  in  order  to  compose  the 
differences  lately  raised  by  Montanus 
and  his  followers,  who  pretended  to  the 
prophetic  spurit.  The  same  churches 
therefore  sent  other  letters  about  these 
controversies  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  which  were  probably  carried  by 
IrensBus,  who  undertook  that  journey  at 
their  request  Two  years  after,  in  177, 
upon  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  at 
Lyons,  Irenseus  succeeded  him.  It  is 
not  easy  to  assign  the  date  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom ;  some  say  it  was  when  the  em- 
peror Severus  published  his  persecudnjg^ 
edict,  about  a.c.  202 ;  or  in  nis  expedi- 
tion to  Britain  a.c  208,  when  he  took 
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Lyons  in  hii  way.  Irennus  wrote  several 
books,  which  are  all  lost  except  five, 
Against  Heresies;  and  of  (he  original 
Greek  there  is  extant  only  the  first  book 
of  these,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  four 
others.  We  possess  an  uncouth  Latin 
translation,  made,  according  to  Dpdwell's 
computation,  about  385.  They  have 
been  often  published,  particularly  by 
Grabe,  Oxford,  1702,  fol.  Tertullian 
calls  Irensus,  <*  Omnium  doctrinamm 
curiosissimus  explorator."  His  religious 
opinions  were  nearly  those  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and  he  asserts  the  most  extrava- 
gant opinions  with  regard  to  the  Millen- 
nium. 

IRENE,  empress  of  Constantinople, 
was  born  of  obscure  parents,  at  Athens, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eiffhth  century. 
In  769  she  married  Leo  I V. ;  at  whose 
death  she  became  regent,  with  the  title 
of  Augusta,  her  son,  Constantine  VL, 
being  tnen  only  in  his  tenth  year.  Her 
troops  were  signally  defeated  by  Charle- 
magne in  788,  and  she  afterwards  con- 
cluded an  ignominious  treaty  with  Aaron 
al  Raschid.  This  cruel  and  ambitious 
princess  was  at  length  supplanted, 
through  the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
by  Nicephorus,  who  banished  her  to  the 
island  or  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  803. 
Her  life  has  been  written  by  the  abb6 
Mienot,  Amsterdam,  1762,  12mo. 

IRETON,  (Henry,)  eldest  son  of  Ger- 
man Ireton,  of  Attenton,  in  Nottineham- 
shire,  was  bom  there  in  1610,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple ;  but  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
he  Joined  the  parliament.  Having  mar- 
ried Bridget,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he  soon  rose  to  preferments, 
and  became  commissary-general.  He  dis- 
tingubhed  himself  in  the  battle  of  Naseby 
(1^5),  was  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  royalists,  but  made  his  escape. 
Ireton  was,  perhaps,  the  main  cause  of 
Charles's  death:  by  interceptinff  a  letter, 
he  is  said  to  have  discovered  that  it  was 
the  king's  intention  to  destroy  him  and 
Cromwell;  and  from  that  time  he  re- 
jected any  accommodation :  he  attended 
most  of  the  sittings  of  the  regicide  court, 
and  si^ed  the  warrant  for  the  kine's 
execution.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth  (1649)  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  next  in  command  to  Cromwell, 
was  made  president  of  Munster,  and 
afterwards  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  The 
ffreater  part  of  the  country  submitted  to 
him  from  fear  of  his  cruelty,  without 
Striking  a  blow.  While  in  the  height  of 
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his  successes  he  was  seixed,  before  Li- 
merick, with  the  plague,  of  whicfa  be 
died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1661. 
His  body  was  landed  at  Bristol,  and,  afler 
lying  in  state  at  Somerset  House,  was 
buried  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  his  remains  were 
exhumed  after  the  Restoration,  gibbeted, 
and  burnt  at  Tyburn,  and  thrown  into  a 
pit,  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Brad- 
shaw.  He  was  a  dark,  treacherous,  and 
hjrpocritical  character.  Ireton  was  caDed 
the  "  scribe,"  from  his  skill  in  drawing 
up  declarations,  petitions,  and  ordinanees. 

IRIARTE.    See  Yriarti. 

IRNERIUS,  called  also  Wamenis, 
Wemerus,  or  Ouamerus,  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  was  bom  at  Bologna  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Afler 
studying  the  law  at  Constantmople  he 
taught  It  at  Ravenna  and  at  Bologna. 
He  became  the  father  of  the  Glossators, 
and  had  the  title  of  Lucema  Jnris ;  and 
he  was  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  authority  of  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  barbarian  invaders.  It  is  also 
said,  that  he  prevailed  with  Lotharius, 
whose  chancellor  he  was,  to  introduce 
into  the  universities  the  creation  of  doc- 
tors, and  that  he  drew  u^  the  form  of 
that  ceremony,  which  had  its  commence- 
ment at  Bologna,  and  extended  soon  to 
all  other  universities,  and  passed  from 
the  faculty  of  law  to  that  of  divinity. 
The  university  of  Paris  having  adopted 
these  de^ees,  they  were  used  for  the 
first  time  m  the  person  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  who  was  created 
in  this  form,  D.D.  Imerius  died  some 
time  before  1150,  and  was  interred  at 
Bologna. 

IRVING,  (Edward,)  a  minister  of  the 
Scotch  church,  was  bom  in  the  burgh  of 
Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1792,  of  a 
family  originally  from  France,  and  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  who  recommended  him  as 
the  fittest  person  in  his  class  to  undertake 
the  mathematical  department  in  an  aca- 
demy at  Haddington,  which  situation  he 
occupied  only  one  year,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  one  more  lucrative  in  a  lareer 
establishment  at  Kirkaldy,  where  ne 
remained  for  six  years.  In  1819  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  assistant  and  coUesf  ue 
m  St.  John's  church,  Glasgow.  In  1822 
he  removed  to  London,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  theCaledonianAsyhim in  Cross- 
street,  Hatton-garden.     At  the  time  Mr. 
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Irving  cominenoed  preaching  in  London 
he  was  so  little  known,  that  the  atten- 
dance at  the  chapel  in  Cross-street,  it  has 
)>een  said,  did  not  muster  more  than  fiffy 
persons.      He  continued,  however,    to 

5 reach  for  four  successive  Sahbaths, 
uring  which  he  satisfied  his  friends,  to 
whom  the  right  of  election  belonged,  of 
his  suitableness  for  such  a  scene  of  labour. 
Here  he  soon  attracted  very  large  con- 
gregations, by  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  his  discourses,  and  the  sin^^ularity  of 
his  appearance  and  gesticulation.    The 

freatest  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  day 
urried  to  hear  him,  and  the  seats  of  the 
chapel  were  crowded  with  the  wealthy 
ana  the  fashionable ;  and  in  three  months 
after  his  appointment  the  applications  for 
seats  increased  from  fifty  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred. In  1823  he  published.  For  the 
Oracles  of  God,  Four  Orations — for 
Judgment  to  come,  an  Argument,  in 
nine  parts,  8vo,  which  soon  reached  a 
third  edition.  This  was  followed  in  1826 
by,  For  Missionaries  after  the  Apostolic 
School,  a  Series  of  Orations,  m  four 
parts.  I.  The  Doctrme.  II.  The  Ex- 
periment III.  The  Argument  IV.  The 
Duty.  In  1826  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse,  entitled,  Babylon  and  Infi- 
delity foredoomed  of  God.  About  the 
tame  time  he  drew  up  an  Introductory 
Essay  to  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished. The  Commg  of  the  Messiah  in 
Glory  and  Majestv,  oy  Juan  Josafat  Ben 
Ezra,  a  convertea  Jew,  translated  from 
the  Spanish.  In  1828  he  published  his 
Sermons,  Lectures,  and  occasional  Dis- 
courses, 8vo,  in  which  he  developed  cer- 
tain heterodox  notions,  which  led  to  his 
expulsion  firom  the  Scottish  establishment 
in  1832,  In  1829  his  hearers  erected 
for  him  a  large  church  in  Regent-square. 
Immediately  after  his  dectment  from  the 
ulpit  of  the  National  Scotch  Church  his 
riends  purchased,  for  the  piurpose  of 
holding  public  worship  in  it,  tne  picture- 
gallery  of  Sir  Benjamin  West,  late  pre- 
sident of  the  Roval  Academy,  in  New- 
inan- street,  and  there,  emanapated  from 
the  restraints  of  elders  and  managers, 
full  scope  was  fiven  to  *'the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Spnrit,"  particulariy  in  the 
"unknown  tongues;"  and  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  attracted  very  large  congrega* 
tions.  Mr.  Irving  died  of  consumption, 
which  carried  him  off,  at  Glasgow,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1834,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

IRWIN,  (Eyle*,)  was  born  at  Calcutta, 
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of  Irish  parents,  in  1748,  and  educated 
under  Dr.  Rose,  at  Chiswick;  and  in  1767 
he  returned  to  the  East  in  a  civil  capa« 
city,  but  was  suspended  in  1777  for  bis 
attachment  to  Lord  Pigot;  on  which  he 
came  to  Europe  overland  to  seek  redress, 
and  he  was  restored  to  his  former  station 
at  Madras.  In  1785  he  returned  again 
to  England;  but  in  1792  he  went  to 
China  to  superintend  the  Company's  af- 
fairs ;  after  which  he  revisited  England, 
where  he  died  in  1817.  He  wrote,  St 
Thomas's  Mount,  a  poem ;  Bedakah,  an 
Indian  pastoral;  Adventures  during  a 
Voyage  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  Journey 
across  the  Desert;  Eastern  Eclogues; 
£4>istle  to  Mr.  Hayley;  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Hyder  Ali ;  Triumph  of  In- 
nocence, an  Ode  on  the  Acquittal  of 
Hastings;  Inquiry  into  the  feasibility 
of  Buonaparte  s  Expedition  to  the  East ; 
Buonaparte  in  Egypt;  Nilus,  an  Elegy 
on  the  Victory  of  Admiral  Nelson ;  The 
Fulure  of  the  French  Crusade;  The 
Bedouins;  Ode  to  Iberia;  Elegy  on  the 
Fall  of  Saragossa ;  and  Napoleon,  or  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

ISAAC,  (Karo,)  a  rabbi,  was  one  of 
those  Jews  who  left  Spain  on  an  edict  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492,  which 
obliged  the  Jews  to  quit  their  dominions 
within  four  months,  or  else  to  embrace 
Christianity.    Karo  went  first  to  Portu- 

gal,  and,  travelling  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
e  lost  his  children  and  his  books  on  the 
road.  He  afterwards  Hved  in  solitude ; 
and  to  console  himself,  composed  a  book, 
entitled,  Toledot  Jiskach,  the  Generationi 
of  Isaac  It  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
Pentateuch,  partly  literal  and  partly  caba« 
listioftl,  in  wnich  he  examines  the  sen- 
timents of  other  commentators.  It  has 
gone  through  several  editions :  the  first 
was  priDted  at  Constantinople  in  1518, 
afterwards  at  Mantua,  and  Amsterdam 
in  1708.  Bnxtorf  ascribes  to  him  a  ritual, 
entitled,  Eben  Haheser,  the  Rock  of 
Support 

ISAACSON,  (Henry,)  son  of  Richard 
Isaacion,  sheriff  of  London,  bom  in  the 
parish  of  St  Catharine  Cree,  in  1581. 
became  amanuensb  to  bishop  Andrewes, 
and  publidied,  a  Body  of  Chronology, 
fol.     He  died  m  1654. 

ISABELLA  OF  FRANCE,  daughter 
of  Philippe  le  Bel,  was  bom  in  1292,  and 
in  1308  married  Edward  II.  king  of  Eng- 
land. Cast  off  hv  her  husband,  who 
abandoned  himself  to  unworthy  favour- 
ites, she  sought  succour  on  the  continent, 
returned  to  England,  with  3,000  men, 
and  took   her  husband    prisoner.     Her 
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Son,  ihe  prince  of  Waki,  ineenied  at  the 
diMolute  mannen  of  Inbella,  baneed 
her  fayourite  Mortiiner,  and  camed  her 
to  be  confined  in  a  fortrat,  where  the 
died  in  1358.  It  was  chiefly  through  hia 
mother's  connexion  with  that  country, 
that  Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
«f  France. 

ISABELLA  OF  BAVARIA,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  BaTaria,  bom  in 
1371,  married  m  1385,  Charies  VI.  of 
France.  She  was  a  princess  of  great 
personal  attractions ;  and  she  had  a  cri- 
minal connexion  with  Louis  of  Orleans, 
her  brother-in-law;  after  whose  assassi- 
nation, she  joined  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  English,  against  the  dauphin,  her 
son.    She  died  at  Paris  in  1435. 

ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE,  queen  of 
Spain,  wife  of  Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  was  bom  in  1450.  Her  reign  was 
distinguished  by  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  oy  the  disco- 
yery  of  America.  She  deseires  the  re- 
putation of  having  encouraged  Columbus, 
whom  her  husbfmd  refused  to  counte- 
nance; but  her  memory  lies  under  the 
reproach  of  having  established  the  In- 
quisition.   She  died  in  1504. 

ISABELLA  OF  AUSTRIA,  (Oara 
Eugenia,)  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  of  EUfabeth  of  France,  dis- 
puted with  the  king  of  Navarre  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  France,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  She  married  Albert, 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  re- 
ceived as  a  dowry  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Low  Countries.  She  declared  war  agalns^ 
Holland,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Os- 
tend,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  draw  over  to  his 
side  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces.  She 
died  in  1633. 

ISJSUS,  a  celebrated  Gredan  orator, 
of  Chalds,  or  of  Athens,  the  disciple  of 
Lysias,  and  Isocrates,  and  master  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  bom  probably  about  418 
B.  c.  He  taught  rhetoric  witn  reputation 
at  Athens;  and  sixty-four  orations  are 
attributed  to  him,  fifty  of  which  are 
allowed  to  be  genuine ;  and  there  are  but 
eleven  of  them  remaining  in  the  Greek 
Orators  of  Stephens,  1575,  fol.  of  which 
we  have  a  translation  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  1779,  4to ;  but  it  is  deficient  botli 
in  accuracy  and  viffour.  Isseus,  though 
he  took  Lysias  for  his  model,  is  far  inte- 
rior to  that  orator  in  simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness. His  extant  orations  all  treat 
of  matters  relating  to  wflls  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  property  of  testators,  or 
persons  intestate,  or  to  disputes  originate 
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Ing  in  sucli  matters.  They  ire  Tatuable 
for  the  insiffht  which  they  give  us  into 
the  laws  of  Athens  as  to  the  diapoaitton 
of  property  by  will,  and  in  cases  of  intea- 
tacy,  and  also  as  to  many  of  the  forms 
of  proceduns.  The  best  edition  of  the 
text  of  Issus  is  that  of  Bekker.  The 
oration  on  the  Inheritance  of  Me- 
necles  was  first  published  byl^whitt^ 
London,  1785;  and  that  on  the  Inhe- 
ritance of  Cleonymus  first  appeared  in 
its  complete  form  at  Milan,  1815,  by 
Ang.  Mai. 

*  ISCANUS,  (Josephns,)  or  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  a  distinguished  writer  of  Latin 
poetry  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Rich- 
ard I.,  and  Jolm,  and  called  Iscanua, 
because  he  was  educated  at  Isca,  in 
Cornwall.  He  was  patronized  by  hia 
townsman  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbiuy,  with  whom  he  accompanied 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Palestine.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the 
Trojan  war;  and  of  another  epic,  en- 
titled Antiocheis,  on  the  deeds  of 
king  Richard,  durins  his  crasade,  which 
the  poet  had  himself  witnessed.  Warton 
styles  Iscanus  <<  the  miratle  of  his  age 
in  classical  composition ;"  and  8a3r8  that 
Italy  had  at  that  time  produced  no  poet 
equal  to  him.  The  Antiocheis  is  unfor- 
tunately lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lines,  sufficiently  beautifid  to  make  us 
regret  what  has  perished.  The  poem  on 
the  Trojan  war  has  been  publishea  in  Ger- 
many, as  the  composition  of  the  Roman 
biographer  Comehus  Nepos.  Fuller  and 
other  English  writers  have  stated  that 
Iscanus  became  archbbhop  of  Bourdeaux ; 
a  mistake  which  is  confuted  in  the  Gallia 
Christiana  of  St.  Marthe.  He  died  about 
1224. 
ISDEGERDES.  See  Txsdbobrd. 
ISELIN,  (James  Christopher,)  Lat 
Iselmus,  a  learned  divine,  philologist,  and 
oriental  scholar,  bom  at  Basle,  in  1681. 
He  was  made  professor  of  history  and 
eloquence  at  Marburg  in  1705,  but  was 
recalled  to  Basle,  to  teach  history  and 
antiquity,  in  1707,  where  he  was  also 
promoted  to  the  divinity-chair  in  1711. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1717,  intending  to 
visit  Holland  and  England;  but  being 
nominated  rector  of  the  university  of 
Basle,  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 
Shortly  after,  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris  made 
him  an  honorary  foreign  member,  in  the 
room  of  Cuper.  He  was  also  librarian 
at  Basle,  where  he  died  in  1737.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  books,  of 
which    the  principal   are,     De    Gallis 
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Blienum  transeuntibiUy  Carmen  Heroi- 
cum;  De  Historicis  Latinis  melioiig 
iEvi  Difsertatio ;  Disfiertations  and  Ora- 
tioof  upon  various  tubjecti.  He  lupplied 
Corthu  with  nnmerout  various  reaamgs^ 
for  his  edition  of  Sallust,  and  L'Enfimt 
with  valuable  materials  for  his  History 
of  the  Councils  of  Basle  and  Constance. 

ISELIN,  (Isaac,)  a  learned  German 
writer,  was  bom  at  Basle  in  1728,  and 
educated  at  Gottingen.  He  published 
his  History  of  the  Human  Race  in  1764. 
He  died  in  1782. 

ISEMBERT  of  Xaintes,  a  French 
architect  of  the  twelfth  century,  who 
erected  the  bridges  of  Xaintes  and  Ro* 
^elle.  These  works  had  procured  him 
ffreat  reputation,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  waa  recommended  by  king  John  to 
the  citizeni  of  London,  in  1201,  to  effect 
the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames  then  building.  This  structure 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  a 

rriest  called    Peter  of  Colechurch,    in 
176 ;  and  it  was  finished  in  1209,  pro- 
kably  by  Isembert. 

ISIDORE,  of  Charax,  lived  probably 
in  the  first  century.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  Parthian  empire,  of  which 
there  is  only  a  small  part  extant,  entitled, 
Jh-oBfUH  UapBucou  Thu  work,  which 
gives  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into 
which  the  Parthian  empire  was  divided, 
wiUi  the  principal  places  in  each  pro- 
vince, and  the  distances  between  each 
town,  has  been  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Hudson's  Geographiss  veterii 
Scriptores  Qrmd  Minores,  with  a  Disser- 
tation by  Dodwell. 

ISIDORE,  (St)  of  Alexandria,  was 
bom  in  Eg^t  about  318.  He  oassed 
many  years  m  solitude,  but  was  oraained 
by  Athanasius,  and  placed  over  a  monas- 
tery, whence  he  was  called  Isidore  the 
Hospitaller.  He  defended  that  father 
against  the  Arians,  for  which  he  was 
banished  by  the  patriarch  Theophilus. 
He  then  went  to  Palestine,  and  thence 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  404. 
ISIDORE,  (St)  sumamed  of  Pelu- 
aium,  from  his  retiring  into  a  solitude 
Bear  the  Egyptian  town  which  bears 
that  name,  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  disciples  of  Chrysostom,  and  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century.  Suidassays  that  he 
wrote  no  fewer  tlian  3000  epistles.  He 
agrees  with  tiie  orthodox  in  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  but  his  great  ex- 
cellence b  his  practical  rules.  He  died 
about  the  year  440.  We  have  remain- 
ing 2012  of  his  letters,  in  five  books : 
tiiey  art  short :  but  there  are  important 
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things  in  them  about  many  passives  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  theological  ques- 
tions, and  points  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline:  they  are  written  in  good 
Greek,  and  in  an  agreeable  florid  style. 
The  best  edition  of  St  Isidore's  woru  is 
that  of  Paris,  1638,  foL,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  1738,  Christ  Aug.  Heumann 
attacked  the  authenticity  of  some  of  his 
epistles,  in  a  tract  entitled,  Epistolas  Isi- 
dorse  Pelusiotse  maximam  partem  esse 
confictas. 

ISIDORE;  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  archt^ 
tect  of  the  sixth  century,  who,  together 
with  Anthemius,  was  employed  by  Jus- 
tinian to  erect  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople.  This  church  is  a 
square  building,  with  a  hemispherical 
cupola  in  the  centre,  108  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  its  summit,  400  feet  above  the 
pavement  This  edifice  was  scarcely 
finished  before  ihe  cupola  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake;  but  Justinian 
caused  it  to  be  rebuilt 

ISIDORE,  (St)  of  Seville,  was  bom 
about  570  at  Carthagena,  and  educated 
by  his  brother  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  60 1 .  He  was  the 
oracle  of  Spain  during  thirty-five  years, 
and  died  in  636,  leavii^  the  foUowing 
works :  twenty  books  of  Origines,  or  Ety- 
mologies, Paris,  1601,  foL,  or  Cologne, 
1617,  foL;  a  Chronicle,  ending  at  the 
year  626,  useftd  for  the  historv  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi;  Ciommen- 
taries  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  a  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical 
Writers;  a  Rule  for  the  Monastery  of 
Honori;  a  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical 
Offices.  Isidore  was  the  author  of  the 
Mosarabic  mass,  or  ancient  Spanish  li- 
turgy. The  edition  of  the  Missal,  1500, 
fol.,and  of  the  Breviary,  1502,  fol.,  printed 
by  ciurdinal  Ximenes'  order,  are  very 
scarce :  a  Treatise  on  this  Liturgy  was 
printed  at  Rome,  1740,  fol.  The  Col- 
lection of  Canons  attributed  to  St  Isi- 
dore, was  not  made  by  him.  ^  He  is  fre- 
quently ranked  among  musical  writers. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  mvine  offices  much 
curious  information  occurs  concerning 
canto  fermo,  and  music  in  general ;  but 
particularly  its  introduction  into  the 
church,  the  institution  of  the  four  tones 
by  St  Ambrose,  and  the  extension  of 
that  number  to  eight  by  St  Gre^iy. 
The  works  of  Isidore  nave  been  published 
by  Du  Breul,  Paris,  1601,  and  Cologne, 
1617;  Madrid,  1778;  and  by  Arevali, 
Rome,  1 797—1803,  7  vols,  4to. 

ISIDORE  MERCATOR,  or  PECCA- 
TORy  who  Uved  towards  the  beginning 
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of  the  eighth  eeotiiirf,  was  the  author  of 
tiie  tptiriom  collei^ion  of  canom  attri- 
hoted  to  Isidore  of  SerHle,  called  the 
False  Decretali,  oontaining  the  pre- 
tended deeretak  of  more  Chan  sixty  Dopes, 
from  St.  Clement  to  Sirichis,  and  the  de- 
crees and  «piftles  from  the  latter  pope  to 
Zachary.  They  had  been  carried  from 
Spain  into  France,  about  811,  by  Ricul- 
ptras,  bishop  of  Mayence.  The  spnrious- 
ness  of  this  colleetion  has  been  ably  shown 
by  Blondel,  in  his  Pseudo  Isiodoms  et 
^rrianns  Vapulantct. 

'  ISLA,  (Jnan,)  a  Spanish  Jesmt,  bom 
at  Segovia  in  1714,  wlus  on  the  snp- 
pression  of  his  order,  went  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1 783.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  famoui  preadier 
friar  Gerund  de  Campaxas;  otherwise 
Gerund  Zotes.  This  work  was  written 
with  a  view  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
Spanish  pulpit,  by  turning  bad  preachers 
into  ridicule.  The  first  Tolume  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  in  1758,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Francisco  Lobon  de 
Salazar,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  in  Yfllagarcia.  It  was  a^roved  by 
the  Inquisition ;  but  the  Dommiean  and 
Mendicant  orders  assailed  it,  and,  sup- 
ported by  seyeral  of  the  bishops^  obliged 
the  council  of  Castile  to  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration,  which  led  to  its 
suppression.  The  author  had  a  second 
volume  ready ;  but,  finding  it  impossible 
to  print  it  in  Spain,  he  presented  the  copy 
to  Mr.  Baretti,  by  whose  means  both 
volumes  were  printed  in  English  in  1771« 
with  the  omission  of  some  tedious  and 
irrelevant  parts.  In  Spain  this  work  was 
so  hiehly  approved,  that  the  author  was 
haQed  as  a  second  Cervantes.  Isla  is 
also  the  author  of  another  satirical  piece, 
entitled,  Rl  Dia  grande  de  Navarra ;  and  of 
Oil  Has  de  Santillana  Buelto  isu  Patria, 
in  which  he  claims  a  Spanish  origin  for 
the  celebrated  storv  of  Le  Sage. 

>  ISLEIF,  an  Icelandic  historian  of  the 
eleventh  century,  educated  at  Erfiurdt, 
and  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained. 
Returning  to  his  native  country  in  1057, 
he  founded  the  see  of  Scalholt,  of  which 
be  became  the  first  bishop.  He  wrote 
Icelandic  Annals,  and  the  Histoiy  of 
Norway ;  and  the  lives  of  Harold  Fair- 
fax, king  of  Norway,  and  his  successors 
to  Magnus  the  Good,  who  died  in  1047. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  ten  renowned 
orators  of  Attica,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
in  the  86th  Olympiad,  five  years  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  436  b.c.  His 
£ither,  Tneodorus,  a  dealer  in  nmsical  in- 
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sinmienti,  tent  hhn  to  study  phikeophy 
and  rhetoric  under  Gorgias,  Prodicus, 
and  Theramenea,  all  of  whom  he  soon 
surpassed*  A  desire  of  distingoisfaing 
hamsell^  and  of  bearmg  a  part  in  the 
public  administration,  animated  all  his 
proceedings.  In  order  to  this  end,  be- 
sides possessing  information  and  a  turn 
ft>r  business,  it  was  necessary  to  excel  in 
eloquence;  but  nature  having  denied 
him  both  voice  and  self-confidence,  ha 
dhrected  his  efibrts  to  composition.  Youth 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  be  his  pupils^ 
and  to  form  themselves  on  his  lessons. 
Some  of  them  afterwards  became  orators, 
tome  great  statesmen,  and  others  polished 
and  mcfcnmd  historians.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned,  Xenophon,  Ephoras, 
Theopompus,  Isseus,  and  Demosthenes. 
He  died  loaded  with  glory  and  wealth,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  a  few  days 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  disas- 
trous batde  ofQiSBronea,  b.c.  338.  What^ 
ever  obstracts  a  smooth  pronunciation, 
Isocrates  rejects ;  he  studies  above  all  to 
measure  and  round  his  periods,  and  to 
give  them  a  cadence  like  that  of  verse. 
AH  his  discourses  are  delightful  to  pe- 
rase,  and  well  adapted  for  panegyric;  but 
they  are  unfit  for  the  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  the  bar,  and  the  tumult  attending 
pi^fular  harangues.  Yet  there  is  some- 
times too  nmch  affectation  in  his  arrange- 
ment; his  figures  are  either  toe  rai^ 
fetched,  or  discordant,  or  extravagant,  so 
that  he  becomes  cold  and  mannered; 
besides,  in  order  the  better  to  tune  his 
style,  and  frame  his  periods  with  nicety, 
he  makes  use  of  iuefiioient  words,  and 
unnecessarily  lengthens  out  his  discourses. 
There  are  extant  eight  orations  of  Iso. 
crates  of  the  class  oeilled  judicial,  or  fo- 
rensic, (Xoyoc  dueoMicoi,)  which  are  valu- 
able fbr  the  subject  matter.  The  oration 
against  Euthynous,  which  appears  to  be 
incomplete,  and  may  posdbly  never  have 
been  spoken,  is  a  most  ingenious  attempt 
to  determine  a  dispute  as  to  the  restorar 
tion  of  a  deposit  of  money  where  there 
was  an  absence  of  all  direct  testimony  as 
to  the  main  feet.  The  orator  puts  the 
probabilities  oh  each  side  in  two  opposite 
scales,  and  weighs  them  with  consum- 
mate skill.  Three  of  the  orations  of 
Isocrates — ^to  Demonicus,  to  Nicodes, 
and  the  oration  entitled  Nicocles,  belong 
to  the  hortatory  class,  and  the  first  two 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  epistolary 
style.  Isocrates'  Panathenaicus  is  a  pa- 
negyric of  Athens,  which  he  wrote  when 
he  was  94  years  of  age.  Plutarofa-says 
that  tixjsy  orations  went  under  the  name 
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of  iMcnttet,  of  wbtcb  onlj  twenty-five,  or, 
at  moft,  twenty-eight  were  his ;  twenty- 
one  of  these  liaye  come  down  to  us,  to- 
gether with  a  few  epistles,  probably  not 
genuine.  Isocratis  Opera,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Were  edited  by  the  abb^  Auger, 
3  rds,  4to.,  Paris,  1782,  with  several 
biogranhies  of  Isocrates.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  is  by  Bekker ;  the 
edition  of  Koray,  Paris,  1807,  2  vols, 
6vo,  is  nseftiL  isocrates  was  translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Sadleir,  London, 
IbL;  by  Dimsdale,  London,  1752,  8vo; 
and  by  Gillies,  together  with  the  Orations 
of  LjTsias,  London,  1778,  4to. 

I8THVANFIU8,  (Nicholas,)  a  noble 
Hungarian,  distin^i^ed  as  an  historical 
writer.  He  studied  at  Pavia  and  Bo- 
logna; after  which  he  served  in  the 
army,  under  the  celebrated  count  de 
Zrin,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  and  of  his  son  Ro- 
oolph,  king  of  Hungaiy,  who  employed 
him  in  a  negotiation  witli  the  Turks,  and 

fave  him  the  office  of  vice  palatine  of 
lungary.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred  in  his  own 
age  and  country,  which  was  published  in 
1622,    and   has  been  several  times  re- 

Srinted,  under  the  title  of,  Historiarum 
e  Rebus  Hungaricis  Lib.  XXXIV.  ah 
an.  1490,  quo  Math.  Corvinus  Hung,  fato 
fVinctus  est,  ad  Mathiam  usque  II.  He 
died  in  1615. 

ITTIGIUS,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  di- 
▼ine,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1643,  and 
educated  there,  and  at  Rostock,  and  at 
Strasburg.  He  was  afterwards  made 
professor  in  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  and 
then  became  a  minister.  In  1680  he 
was  made  n^hdeacon,  and  licentiate  in 
divinity;  and  in  1691  professor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  same  faculty ;  and  ordinary 
professor  in  the  ensuing  year.  Besides 
several  papers  in  the  Leipsio  Acts,  he 
wrote,  De  Hssresiarchis  JEvi  Apostolici 
et  Apostolico  proximi ;  Appendix  de 
Hssresiarchis ;  Prolegomena  ad  Josephi 
Opera;  Bibliotheca  ratrum  Apoetolico- 
rum  Grseco-Latina ;  Historia  Sjrnodorum 
Nationalium  in  Gallia  i  reformatis  habi* 
tarum ;  Liber  de  Bibliothecis  et  Catenb 
Patrum ;  Exhortationes  Theologicte ;  His- 
torise  Ercclesiasticse  primi  et  secundi  Se- 
culi  selecta  Capita.     He  died  in  1710. 

ITURBID^  or  YTURBIDE,  (Don 
Augustine  de,)  a  Mexican  officer,  who 
niwed  himself  for  a  short  time  to  jrapreme 
authority,  was  born  at  Valladohd,  in 
Mexico,  in  1784,  and  bred  a  farmer.  He 
entered  into  the  militia  of  his  native  pro- 
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vinee,  and  in  1810  was  made  a  lieutenant 
The  share  he  had  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection of  Morales  induced  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  ^ve  him  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  to  appoint  him  commander  of 
Bahia.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  take 
Che  command  of  an  army  destined  for  the 
South,  and  he  marched  to  Acapulco  in 
1819.  There  he  matured  a  plan,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  emancipation  of 
Mexico  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  freedom  to  all  orders  of  the 
Seople.  In  the  summer  of  .1820  he  was 
eclared  emperor  of  Mexico ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  authority  afi^ainst 
public  distrust,  and  the  conflicting  claims 
of  rival  chiefs ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1823  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  fled  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to  England.  In  1824 
he  secretly  returned  to  Mexico,  with  the 
design  of  regaining  the  crown ;  but  he 
was  apprehended,  tried  as  a  traitor,  and 
shot,  on  the  19th  July  in  the  same  year. 

IVES,  or  YVES,  Lat. /t>o,  a  celebrated 
bishop  of  Chartres,  born  in  the  territory 
of  Beauvais,  in  1035.  He  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Chartres  in  1092  or  1093,  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Urban  XL  who  had 
deposed  Geoffrey.  Ives  particularly  sig- 
nalized hb  zeal  against  Philip  I.  who 
had  put  away  his  wife  Bertha,  of  Hol- 
land, and  taken  Bertrade  of  Montford, 
the  wife  of  Fouques  de  Requin,  count  of 
Anion.  He  died  in  1115.  He  compiled, 
A  Collection  of  Decrees ;  Exceptiones 
Ecclesiasticanim  Regularum ;  besides 
twenty-two  Sermons,  and  a  Clironicon ; 
afl  which  were  collected  in  1647  by  John 
Baptist  Souciet,  a  canon  of  Chartres,  in 
fbl.  The  Decrees  were  printed  in  1561, 
tod  there  has  been  another  edition  since. 
A  collection  of  canons  called  the  Panno- 
mia,  or  Panormia,  and  some  other  pieces 
printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  are 
also  ascribed  to  Ives. 

IVES,  TEdward,)  an  English  surgeon 
and  traveller,  who  in  1754  sailed  for  the 
East  Indies  with  admiral  Watson,  afler 
whose  death,  in  1757,  he  returned  to 
England,  taking  his  route  chiefly  over- 
land, and  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  1773,  4to.     He  died  in  1786. 

IVES,  (John,)  an  antiquary,  was  born 
at  Yarmouth,  in  1751,  and  educated  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  Returning  to 
Yarmouth,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Martin,  of  Palgrave,  and  caught 
from  him  that  taste  for  antiquities,  which 
he  pursued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  elected  F.S.A.  1771,  and 
F.R.S.  1772;  and,  by  favour  of  the  earl 
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of  Suffolk,  in  h!m  Uie  honoYir  of  Suffolk 
lierald  extraordinary  was  rerived.  He 
wrote,  Remarka  upon  the  Garianomim 
of  the  Romans;  tne  Site  and  Remains 
fixed  and  described,  1774,  12nio.  He 
died  in  1776. 

IVETEAUX,  (Nicholas  Vanqnelin, 
seigneur  des,)  a  French  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  in  1559  at  La  Fresnaye, 
near  Falaise,  and  educated  at  Caen.  At 
the  recommendation  of  the  mar6chal 
d'Estr^es,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
received  at  court,  and  appomted  tutor 
to  M.  de  Vendome,  son  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es,  for  whom  he  wrote  hb  L'Insti- 
tution  du  Prince.  He  was  next  made 
preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.;  but  his  licentious  morals, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  reprehension 
of  Richelieu,  caused  him  to  be  excluded 
from  court,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  indulgence  of  yoluptuous  plea- 
sures at  his  house  in  the  fauxbourg  St. 
Germain.  He  died  in  1649.  He  is  the 
author  of  various  sonnets  and  poetical 
trifles  inserted  in  the  D^lices  de  laPo^e 
Fnmcaise,  Paris,  1620,  8vo. 

IWAN  III.,  Basilowitz,  (son  of  Basil 
rV.,)  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  was  bom  in  1438, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  1462.  He 
routed  the  Tartars,  subdued  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Novofforod,  and  defeated 
the  vast  army  of  Achmet  Khan.  He 
married  the  princess  Sophia,  grand- 
daughter of  Michael  Paleologus ;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Black  Eaele  as 
the  national  S3rmboi  of  Russia.  He  en- 
larged and  embellished  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow, introduced  discipline  into  the  army, 
and,  in  1486,  took  the  title  of  sovereign 
of  all  the  Russias.  He  died  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1505. 

IWAN  IV.,  first  Czar  of  Russia,  sur- 
named  the  Terrible,  bom  in  1530,  was 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  succeeded 


to  the  throne  in  1533.  Escaped  from  a 
long  and  disastrous  minority,  ne  at  once 
evinced  the  force  and  decision  of  his 
character,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
threefold  object  to  which  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  devoted— the  total  sob- 
version  of  the  Tartars,  the  humbling  of 
Sweden  and  Poland,  and  the  civilization 
of  his  barbarous  subjects.  He  instituted 
the  famous  body  of  guards  called  Stre* 
litzes,  the  first  Russian  corps  formed  after 
the  European  model.  In  accomplish- 
ing these  ends,  Iwan  met  with  serious 
obstacles ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  the  friendship  of  Elisabeth  of 
England,  who  recognised  his  imperial 
title.  This  sanguinary  tyrant  put  to 
death  his  own  son,  and  caused  torrents  of 
blood  to  be  shed,  both  by  the  sword  of 
war  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  reign  Siberia 
was  discovered.  He  instituted  a  wise 
code  of  laws,  and  was  the  first  to  intro* 
duce  the  printing  press  into  Russia.  He 
died  on  the  19th  March,  1584. 

IZAACKE,  (Richard,)  a  topographer, 
was  bora  at  Exeter  in  1624,  and  ^ucated 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  He  after- 
wards became  town  clerk  and  chamber- 
lain of  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1700.  He  compiled.  The  Antiquities,  or 
Memorials  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  1677, 
8vo,  reprinted,  with  additions,  by  his  son 
in  1724. 

IZIOCALT  II.,  founder  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  was  the  fourth  king  of  Mexico, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  1433  after 
the  murder  of  his  nephew  Chiluapopoca. 
He  fortified  his  capital,  and  embellished 
it  with  noble  buildings ;  drew  up  a  code 
of  laws  for  his  subjects;  and  changed  the 
political  system  ofhis  luncdom.  He  was 
the  first  to  constroct  bridges  to  connect 
the  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  on 
which  the  city  of  Mexico  is  built,  with 
the  circumjacent  land^  He  died  in  1446* 
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JAACOBy  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  resided  at 
Jerusalem,  where  he  compiled,  in  1517, 
a  learned  work,  entitled.  The  Eye  of 
Israel,  a  collection  of  the  Tarious  expo- 
sitions of  the  law  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud. He  did  not  live  to  finish  his  design, 
but  left  it  to  his  son,  Levi,  who  was  no 
less  learned  than  his  father,  and  who  com- 
pleted the  work,  and  published  it  in  1538. 
This  work  gave  occasion  to  disputes 
among  the  comtemplative  professors  of 
the  Jewish  school  of  Sapheta,  or  Sephet, 
which  was  not  terminated  during  Levi's 
life. 

JAAPHAR  £BN  THOPHAIL,  a 
learned  Arabian  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian in  the  twelfth  century,  a  native  of 
Seville,  and  preceptor  to  Maimonidea 
and  Averroes.  He  emploved  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  as  an  mstrument  of 
enthusiasm,  in  the  elegant  philosophical 
romance,  entitled.  The  History  of  Hai 
Ebn  Yokdhan,  &c.  This  tale  describes 
the  life  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  ex- 
posed when  an  infant,  was  nourished  by 
a  hind  in  an  uninhabited  island,  and 
grew  up  in  the  woods,  without  any  inter- 
course with  human  beings;  and  who, 
by  the  unaided  exertion  of  his  powers, 
attained  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  arrived  at 
the  felicity  of  an  intuitive  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  Mind.  This  piece,  which 
is  well  written,  and  exhibits  great  vigour 
of  imagination,  gives  a  veir  favourable 
specimen  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as 
it  was  taught  among  the  Saracens.  It  was 
translated  into  Hebrew,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Rabbi  Moses  of  Narbonnensis, 
and  illustrated  with  a  commentary.  In 
1671  it  was  published  at  Oxford,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Pocock,  son  of  Dr.  Poeodk, 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages,  with 
a  Latin  version,  8vo.  In  1708,  Simon 
Ockley,  afterwards  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge,  published  a  translation  of  it 
ftt>m  the  Arabic,  entitled,  Tha  Im^rove- 
roent  of  Human  Reason,  exhibited  in  the 
Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhim,  ftc  8vo,  with 
notes  and  an  appendix. 

J  ABLONOWSKY,  (Joseph  Alexander 
Ton,)  a  Polish  prince,  bom  m  1712,  whp 
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devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  sciences^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  improvement  made 
several  tours  through  Germany  and 
France.  When  the  troubles  broke  out 
in  Poland,  he  retired  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  tha 
friend  and  protector  of  science,  but  as  a 
man  of  considerable  literary  acquire^ 
ments.  He  gave  a  proof  of  his  attach* 
ment  to  philosophy  by  founding  tha 
Jablonowsky  Society,  to  which  he  assi^ed 
a  liberal  sum  for  the  purpose  of  distri* 
buting  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  answers  to  questions  propoied  on 
historical  and  other  subjects.  This  society, 
which  meets  once  a-year,  and  holds  its 
sittings  at  Leipsic,  has  published  several 
volumes  of  papers,  under  the  title  of 
Transactions.  It  proposes  annually  three 
subjects,^-one  on  nistory,  another  on  the 
mathematics,  and  a  third  on  political 
economy;  and  it  awards  to  the  best 
paper  a  prize  of  eiehty  ducats.  This 
excellent  prince  died  in  J  777.  His  works 
are.  The  Lives  of  twelve  Oenerals,  in  tha 
Polish  language;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Sclavonic  roe^ ;  and  several  others  of 
a  similar  nature;  Yindidas  Lechi  et 
Cxechi. 

JABLONSKI,  (Daniel  Ernest,)  a 
learned  IVotestant  divine,  was  bom  at 
Dantzic  in  1.660,  and  educated  at  the 
college  of  Lissa,  and  at  the  university  of 
Frankfort- on -the -Oder.  In  1680  ha 
went  to  Holland,  and  to  England ;  and 
in  the  latter  countrv  prosecuted  his 
studies  for  a  year  at  Oxrord.  Upon  his 
return  in  1683  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministry,  and  appointed  pastor  of  the 
reformed  church  at  Magdeburg.  In  1686 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
college  of  Lissa,  with  which  was  con-' 
nect^  the  office  of  Polish  minister.  In 
1690  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
minister  at  Konigsberg ;  and  three  years 
afterwards  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  to  be 
minister  to  the  court.  He  was  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  promote  a  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  to  in- 
troduce into  Prussia  a  constitution  of 
church  government  resembling  that  of 
&e  EngEih  establishment.  For  thb  pur- 
pose he  was  sent  to  Hanover  in  1698,  to 
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confer  on  the  lubject  with  the  abh6 
MolanuB ;  but  his  effortf  proved  ineffec- 
tual. In  1706  he  received  the  diploma 
of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  1718  the  king  of  Prussia  nominated 
him  counsellor  of  the  Consistory;  in  1 729, 
member  of  the  Directory  of  the  reformed 
churches ;  and  in  1 733,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ekrlin.  He  died 
in  1742.  He  was  the  author  of,  Biblia 
Hebraica,  cum  Notis  Hebvaids  et  Lemr 
matibus  Latinis,  ex  recenaione,  et  cum 
PmfstiQiie  Latisi;  Jura  et  Libcrtates 
Dissidentium  in  ReHgione  Christiana  in 
Regno  PoloniflB  et  Magno  Ducatu  Lithu- 
anise,  ex  Legibns  Regni  et  aliis  Monu- 
mentis  authentiois  excerpta;  Oppresso- 
rum  in  Poloni&  EvangeHoonim  Desideria, 
FundamentaDesideriorum,  Media  quibus 
Juvari  possnnt;  Meditationes  de  divina 
Origtne  Sertptvrse  Sacra ;  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Bentley's  Sermons  at  Boyle's 
Lectures,  and  of  that  part  of  bishop 
Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-mne 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
relates  to  the  doctrine  of  pr^estination ; 
A  Catechism,  in  Oerraan  and  Rabbinic^ 
characters;  Uistoria  Consensus  Sendo- 
mirensis ;  Homilies ;  an  account,  in  Ger- 
man, of  the  tumult  at  Thorn  in  1724, 
and  the  cmekies  practised  on  the  Pro- 
testants. 

JABLONSKT,  (John  Theodore,) 
brother  of  die  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Dantxie  in  1665,  and  educated  at  Am- 
sterdam, BerUn,  K4)iiigsbetg,  and  Frank- 
£art-on-the^der.  From  1680  to  1682 
he  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  In  1700  he  was 
^pointed  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  atBcrlta,  then  newly  established. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  conn- 
sellor  of  state.  Of  his  works  the  principai 
are,  Nouvean  Diotionnaire,  Fran^ois- 
Allemand  et  AUemand  -  Francois ;  he 
published  this  under  the  name  of  Pierre 
Rondeau;  A  Frendi  Grammar  for  the 
Germans;  An  Explanation  of  Gattictsms; 
A  general  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
improved  and  enlarged  by  J.  J.  Schwabe, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  K5nies- 
berg,  and  Leipnc,  1767.  Jablonsky,  ^o 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  singular 
modesbr,  died  universally  regretted  in 
1731. 

JABLONSKY,  (Paul  Ernest,)  son  of 
Daniel  Ernest,  was  bom  at  Berlin  m 
1693,  and  studied  at  Frankfbrt-on-the- 
Oder,  and  acquired,  under  La  Croxe,  a 
knowled^  of  theology,  and  of  Coptic. 
At  the  king's  expense  he  made  a  literary 
tour  through  Germany,  Holland,  Eng« 
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land,  and  France,  during  which  he  visited 
Leyden,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  where  he 
examined  the  different  Coptic  works  pre- 
served in  the  public  libraries.  In  the 
year  1720  he  was  q>pointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  preacher  to  the  reformed 
congregation  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; 
in  1722  public  professor  of  theology;  and 
afterwaras  member  of  the  Aca&my  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1757. 
He  left  a  great  many  theological  and 
other  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Exercitationes  in  Historiam  Theologiam 
de  Nestorianismo ;  Rhempha  J£gypdo- 
rum  Deus  ab  Israelitis  in  Deserto  cuitns; 
Dissertationes  octo  de  Terra  Gosen ;  Pan- 
theon .£gyptiorum,  sive  de  Diis  eomm 
Commentanui;  De  Memnone  Grsecorum 
et  .£gyptiorum,  hujusque  celeberrim&  in 
Thebaide  StatuH,  Syntagmata  III.  cum 
iig. ;  Institutiones  Historiae  Christianse 
Anti^oris  et  Recentioris;  Disquisitio 
de  Lmgua  Lycaonica,  (mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiv.  11,)  1724;  De 
ultimis  Pauli  Apostoli  Laboribus  a  Luca 
praetermis^  8vo,  1 754.  Several  of  these 
works  have  been  republished  with  many 
additions  and  corrections  by  Te  Water, 
under  the  title  of.  Opuscule  quibus  Lingua 
et  Antiquttates  .£gyptiorum,  difBcilia 
Libronnn  Sacroram  Loca,  et  Historise 
Eodesiasticse  Capita  illustrantur,  &c.  4 
vols,  8vo,  Leyden,  1804-18. 

JABLONSKY,  (Charles  Gustavus,)  a 
naturalist,  and  private  secretary  ta  the 
queen  of  Prassia,  bom  in  1756.  He 
published,  A  System  of  all  the  known 
indigenous  and  forei^  Insects,  arranged 
according  to  the  Lmnean  system,  and 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  Bufibn's 
Natund  History.  After  his  deadi,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Herbst,  a  minister  at  Beriin.  Jablonsky, 
who  was  employed  also  on  a  continuation 
of  Martini's  General  Hbtory  of  Nature, 
was  prematurely  cut  off  in  1787,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

JACETIUS,  (Francis  Cataneus,)  a 
phflosophica]  writer,  whose  Italian  name 
was  Diaceto,  bom  at  Florence  in  1466. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Marsfltus  Kcinus, 
and  became  one  of  the  ablest  Platonists 
of  his  time,  and  an  excellent  orator.  He 
succeeded  Flcimis  in  the  chair  of  philo- 
sophy at  Florence,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death,  in  1522.  He  wrote,  De  Puicro, 
Lib.  III.;  De  Amore,  Lib.  III.;  Para- 
phrasis  in  Politicum  et  Theaginem  Pla- 
tonis,  et  in  Aristotelem  de  Ccelo  et 
Meteoris;  Enarratio  in  Platonis  Sym- 
posium ;  Oratio  in  Funere  Laurentii 
Medices;  Epistol»  Variie,  &c.     A  ccl* 
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lection  of  all  his  pieces  was  piinted  qI 
Basle,  in  15^  ^ 

JACKSON,  (ArthiDr,)  a  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Little  Wddingfield^ 
in  Suffirfk,  iiL  1593,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Wbile  at 
the  university  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
rising  every  morning  at  three  or  four* 
o'clock,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
he  studied  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  He  continued  at  Cambridge 
until  his  marriage  in  1619,  and  was  soon 
after  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Michael, 
Wood-street,  London,  of  which  he  sub- 
sequently became  minister.  During  the 
plague  in  1624  he  remained  at  his 
post,  and  administered  such  aid  to  the 
sick  and  dying  as  he  could,  and  was  in 
other  respects  scrupulously  diligent  in 
preaching,  catechismg,  Ac  When  the 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Sports  was  en- 
jomed,  he  refused  to  comply  with  that 
imprudent  mandate;  yet  such  was  his 
character,  that,  when  complained  of  to 
archbishop  Laud  for  this  omission,  that 
prelate  said,  **  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  man,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
have  him  meddled  with."  He  was  not 
less  respected  by  archbishop  Sheldon, 
notwithstanding  hb  very  difierent  opinion 
<m  church  government  and  ceremonies* 
He  afterwitfds  accepted  the  living  of  St. 
Faith's  under  St.  Paul's,  whence  he  was 
elected  in  1662.  He  was  no  friend  to 
the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and  was  im- 
prisoned above  four  months  for  refiising 
to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  Love,  before 
what  was  called  the  high-court  of  Justice, 
and  was  also  fined  500L  On  uie  Re- 
storation, when  Charles  II.  made  his 
entry  into  London,  Mr.  Jackson  was 
appointed  by  the  London  clergy  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  Bible,  as  hb  majesty  passed 
through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  died 
in  1666.  His  Annotations  on  the  Bible, 
as  far  as  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  were  pub- 
liahed  in  4  vols,  4to,  the  last  by  his  son, 
who  prefixed  to  it  a  memoir  of  the  author. 
He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  attended 
the  Savoy  Conference. 

JACKSON,  (Thomas,)  a  learned 
divine,  was  bom  at  Witton,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  in  1579,  and  was  entered  of 
Queen's  college,  Osdbrd,  in  1595.  In 
the  following  year  be  was  elected  a 
schdar  of  Coq>us  Christi  college,  of  which 
be  was  chosen  probationer-felbw  in  1606. 
His  proficiency  in  theology  occasioned 
his  beinff  selected  to  read  a  dMnity  lec- 
ture in  his  college  every  Sunday  morning. 
The  master  and  fellows  of  PembrokiB 
college,  soon  after  its  foundation,  apr 
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pointed  him  reader  of  a  simihir  lecture 
on  a  week  day  in  that  house.  He  was 
chosen  vioe-preeideot  of  his  colleee 
several  years  successively.  In  1610  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.D. ;  and  in  1622 
that  of  D.D.  Two  ^ears  afterwards  he 
obtained  a  benefice  in  his  native  coimty,' 
which  he  relinquished  in  a  short  time  for 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Newcastle^ 
upon-Tyne.  At  this  time  he  was  rigidly 
Calvinistie  in  his  sentiments.  &in^ 
afterwards,  however,  appointed  chaplain 
to  Dr»  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  that 
prelate  succeeded  in  making  him  a  con- 
vert to  Arminianism,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 
Through  the  joint  interest  of  Dr.  Neile 
and  Dr.  Laud,  he  was  elected,  in  1680; 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  coHege; 
whereupon  he  resigned  his  vicarage  in 
Newcastle,  and  soon  afterwards  was  no- 
minated chaplain-in-ordinary  to  CharlesL, 
and  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Wit- 
ney, in  Oxfordshire.  In  1635  he  was 
made  a  prebend  of  Winchester ;  and  in 
1638  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough.  He  died  in  1640,  in  th^ 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  inti- 
raately  acquainted  with  all  the  learned 
languages,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences, 
especiimy  metaphysics,  which  he  con- 
sioered  as  a  necessary  handmaid  to 
divmity.  He  was  also  profoundly  read 
in  the  fathers.  His  piety  was  ardent; 
his  life  was  blameless  and  exemplary; 
and  his  charity  was  warm  and  dinusive. 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  entirely 
theological.  The  principal  of  them  con- 
sist ot.  Commentaries  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  in  twelve  Books,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  difierent  periods,  firom  1613  to 
1627.  The  rest  of  his  compositions  are 
chiefly  sermons.  A  collection  of  the 
whole  was  printed  in  1672  and  1673,  in 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  the  life  of  the  author 
prefixed.  Bishop  Patrick  frequently  cites 
his  writings  in  bis  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament;  and  they  were 'much 
admired  and  studied  by  Home,  bishop  of 
Norwich. 

JACKSON,  (John,)  a  controversial 
divine,  philosophical  writer,  and  chrono- 
lo^ist,  was  born  near  Thirsk,  m  York- 
shire, in  1686,  and  educated  at  Doncaster 
School,  and  at  Jesus  college,  CambHdee, 
where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Uie 
famous  Simon  Ockley.  In  1708  he  was 
admitted  to  deacons  orders;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  ordained  priest, 
when  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Rossington,  on  the  death  of  his  tsmet. 
In  1714  he  published  three  letters  in 
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defence  of  Dr.  Samuel  CUrke*s  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  name 
o(,  A  Country  ClergYmuu  This  oontro- 
veny,  in  which  Jackion  had  emharked, 
lasted,  at  interrali,  ahnott  during  the 
whole  of  hit  life.  In  1714  he  entered 
the  lists  in  the  Bangorian  controTersjr,  in 
which  he  took  part  with  hishop  Hoadly, 
and  publnhed.  The  Grounds  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Government  hriefly  con- 
aidered;  to  which  is  added,  a  Defence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Baneor  against  the  Ob* 
jectionsofMr.Law*  In  1716  he  engaged 
m  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Whiston  on  the  subject  of  infimt 
baptism,  which  he  defended  in  opposition 
to  the  latter,  as  he  also  did  the  lawfulness 
and  validity  of  lay-bi^itism.  In  1 716  he 
attadced  I>r*  Wateriand,  against  whom  he 
maintained  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
In  1718  he  went  to  Cambridge,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  his  degree  of  M. A. ; 
but  he  was  rejected  on  account  of  his 
heretical  notions.  After  his  return  home 
he  received  a  consolatory  letter  from 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  procured  for  him  the 
confratership  of  Wigston's  hospital,  in 
Leicester,  <n  which  he  had  himself  been 
appointed  master  about  twelve  months 
before*  This  is  a  patent  place  in  the  gift 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan* 
caster,  and  was  very  acceptable  to  Jack- 
ion,  as  it  did  not  requnre  subscription  to 
any  articles  of  faith.  With  the  con- 
fratership was  connected  the  place  of 
afternoon  preacher,  or  lecturer,  of  St. 
Martin's  church,  in  Leicester ;  to  qualify 
himself  for  which  Jackson  took  out  a 
licence  from  his  diocesan.  Dr.  Gibson, 
bishop  of  Unooln.  At  Leicester,  in  1 721 
and  1722,  presentments  were  lodged 
against  bun  in  the  bishop's  and  arch- 
deacon's courts,  for  preaching  erroneous 
doctrines,  &c. ;  but  he  always  contrived 
to  defeat  the  prosecutions.  After  the 
appearance  of  Waterland's  Case  of  Arian 
Sunscription  considered,  &c  in  1721, 
Jackson  engaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  Whiston  on  that  subject,  which  led 
him  finally  to  determine  that  he  would 
never  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
any  more.  In  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination he  lost,  about  the  year  1724, 
the  hopes  which  he  had  been  led  to 
entertain  of  a  prebend  ofSalisburv,  which 
bishop  Hoadl]^  refused  to  give  him  with- 
out subscription.  Before  this  refbsal 
Jackson  baa  been  presented,  by  Sir  John 
Frier,  to  the  private  prebend  of  Wher- 
well,  in  Hampshire,  on  which  occasion 
no  such  qualincation  had  been  required. 
In  1728  ne  published,  Novatiani  Prea- 
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byterl  Romani  Opera  qu»  lupeisimi 
omnia.  Post  Jacobi  Pamelii  Bragenaia 
recersionem,  ad  Antiquiores  EditioDes 
castigata,  &c  Premittitur  Dissertatio  de 
FQii  Dei  Homoourio,  ftc.  8vo ;  and  also, 
The  Duty  of  a  Christian  set  forth  and 
explained,  in  sevend  practical  Diacoimes; 
being  an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  12n>ow 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1729, 
Jackson  was  presented  to  the  mastership 
of  Wigston's  hospital  by  the  dnke  of 
Rutland,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster ;  which  place  he  filled 
till  his  death.  In  1730  he  published,  A 
Defence  of  human  Liberty,  m  Answer  to 
the  principal  Arguments  which  have  been 
alleged  against  it,  and  partictdarhr  to 
Cato's  Letters  on  the  Subject  In  which 
Defence,  the  Opinion  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  Taste  is  also  distinctly  and 
largely  considered.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Vindication  of  human  Liberty,  in 
answer  to  a  Dissertation  on  laber^  and 
Necessity,  written  by  A.  C.  (Anthony 
Collins)  ISsquire,  8vo»  In  the  same  year 
he  commenced  a  series  of  treatises  in 
defence  of  human  reason,  occasioned  ht 
the  doctrine  advanced  in  bishop  Gibaona 
second  Pastoral  Letter.  The  first  'waa 
entitled,  A  Plea  for  human  Reason, 
showing  the  Sufiiciency  of  it  in  Matters 
of  Religion,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  of  London,  8to; 
which  was  followed  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  by  two  other  treatbes  on  the  ssume 
subject  In  1731  Jackson  ent^ed  the 
lists  against  Tindal,  by  publishing  Re- 
marks on  a  Book  entitled,  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation ;  wherein  the  prin- 
cipal Objections  of  this  Book  against  Re- 
ligion are  considered,  8vo;  and  in  1773 
he  published.  An  Answer  to  a  Book, 
entitle4»  Things  divine  and  supernatural, 
conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things  natural 
and  human,  8vo.  The  piece  against 
which  this  treatise  was  wntten,  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Dr.  Brown,  bishop  of  Cork.  Jackson's 
next  publication  appeared  in  1734,  and 
was  entided,  The  Existence  and  Unity  of 
God,  proved  from  his  Nature  and  Attn* 
butes ;  bein^  a  Vindication  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Appendix,  wherein  is  considered  the 
Ground  and  Obligation  of  Morality,  8vow 
This  treatise  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  William  Law,  and  other  writers, 
on  the  argument  d  prioru  In  1735  he 
published,  A  Dissertation  on  Matter  and 
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[        Spirit;  with  some  remarks  'on  a  book, 

;  entided,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
the  human  Soul,  written  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
8vo;  and  in  the  following  year  he  printed, 

1  A  Narrative  of  the  Case  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Jackson  being  refused  the  Sacrament 

I  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bath,  by  Dr. 
Coney ;  with  some  Observations  upon  it 
worthy  the  Consideration  of  all  Friends 

I  to  Religion  and  Liberty  of  Conscience, 
8vo.  In  1742  he  maintained  an  episto- 
lary debate  with  his  friend  Whiston,  con- 
cerning the  order  and  times  of  the  Jewish 
hieh-priests.  In  1744  he  pubh'shed,  An 
Address  to  Deists,  being  a  Proof  of 
revealed  Religion  fix>m  Miracles  and  Pro- 
phecies; in  answer  to  a  book  entitled, 
The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered, 
by  a  Moral  Philosopher,  18mo.  In  1745 
he  took  the  field  in  opposition  to  War- 
burton,  whose  leading  opinions,  on  which 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  he  attacked  in  hit 
BeUef  of  a  Future  State  nroved  to  be  a 
fundamental  Article  of  tne  Religion  of 
the  Hebrews ;  and,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Philosophers  concerning  a  future 
State  shown  to  be  consbtent  with  Reason, 
ice.  8vo.  This  publication  gave  rise  to 
a  warm  controversy.  In  17-19  he  pub- 
lished, Remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  Free 
Enquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers,  sup- 
iNMed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian 
Uhurch  from  the  earliest  Ages.  In  which 
is  shown,  that  there  b  sufficient  Reason 
to  believe,  that  miraculous  Powers  con- 
tinued in  the  Church  after  the  Days 
of  the  Apostles,  8vo.  From  this  time 
Jackson  aid  not  publish  any  thing  before 
the  year  1752,  when  he  published  his 
capital  work,  entitled,  Chronological  Anti- 
quities, or  the  Antiquities  and  Chronology 
of  the  roost  ancient  Kingdoms  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  for  the  Space  of 
five  thousand  Years,  &c.  in  3  vols,  4to. 
This  work  was  favourably  received  bv* 
the  learned,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  soon  after  its  q>pearance  was  trans- 
lated into  German.  He  had  prqjected  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
scholia  in  the  same  language,  and  various 
readings ;  but  the  infirmities  of  age, 
which  came  on  him  some  years  before 
his  death,  prevented  him  from  completing 
his  design.  An  account  of  the  materials 
which  he  had  collected  for  his  intended 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  in- 
serted in  an  appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Wntings,  printed  in  1764,  by 
Dr.  Sutton  of  Leicester.  He  died  in  1 763. 
JACKSON,  (WUliam,)  an  eminent 
inusical  composer  and  a  man  of  letters, 
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bom  in  1730  at  Exeter,  where  his  father 
was  a  respectable  tradesman.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  with  a  view  to 
a  learned  profession ;  but  he  displayed  so 
decided  a  taste  for  music,  that  he  was 
placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  organist  to 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  In  1748  he 
removed  to  London,  and  passed  two 
years  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Travers,  organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  settled  for  life  as  a  teacher, 
performer,  and  composer  of  music.  He 
soon  attained  reputation  and  employ- 
ment; but  it  was  not  till  1777  that  he 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  sub-chanter, 
organist,  lay-vicar,  and  master  of  the 
choristers,  in  the  cathedral.  His  talents 
in  musical  composition  were  first  made 
known  in  1755,  when  he  printed  a  collec- 
tion of  Twelve  Sones,  set  in  a  manner  so 
simple,  elegant,  and  original,  as  to  render 
them  exceraingly  popular.  As  he  joined 
to  musical  science  a  taste  for  poetry,  he 
made  choice  of  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
lyric  pieces  in  the  language  as  tiie 
vehicles  fur  his  notes,  bv  which  he  is 
advantageously  distinguished  from  the 
generality  of  composers,  who  seem  to 
think  no  combinations  of  words  too  ab- 
surd for  alliance  with  music  He  next 
published  a  second  and  a  third  collection 
of  songs ;  and  it  is  by  his  vocal  composi* 
tions  that  he  has  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation.  Among  his  musical  works 
are  also  anthems,  hymns,  odes,  elegies, 
and  canzonets,  some  of  them  of  great 
merit  and  originality*  Chasteness  of 
conception,  ingenuity  of  construction, 
and  truth  of  expression,  are  their  general 
characteristics.  In  instrumental  music, 
some  of  his  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord 
are  less  admired.  His  Six  Eleeies  for 
Three  Voices  completely  estfU>lished 
his  reputation ;  the^  are,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  be,  admired  by  all  who  have 
a  cultivated,  unorejudiced  love  of  the  art. 
These  were  followed  by  his  Opera  IV., 
consisting  of  twelve  more  sones,  among 
which  is  the  very  lovely  air,  "  Go,  gentle 
gales."  His  Twelve  Canzonets  for  Two 
Voices,  all  of  them  more  or  less  ingenious 
and  pleasing,  were  once  the  deught  of 
every  musical  circle.  Of  these, "  Time  has 
not  thinned  my  flowine  hair,"  has  lost 
none  of  its  charms ;  and  **  Love  in  thine 
eyes  for  ever  plays,"  is  a  duet  familiarly 
known  to  every  person  of  taste.  Of  his 
three  dramatic  compositions,  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor  alone  survives.  The  exoui- 
sitely  tender  air  in  this,  **  Encompassed  in 
an  angel's  frame."  b  one  among  the  many 
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admirablt  thingt  in  the  opera :  the  words 
are  by  general  fiurg03me.  Jackson  first 
apDear^  as  a  writer  in  1 782,  when  he  pub- 
Usnecl,  Thirty  Letters  on  Tarioos  Subjects, 
3  vols,  8yo.  This  miscellany  contains 
many  striking  reflections  upon  men, 
manners,  and  opinions,  sometimes  sin- 
gular and  paradoxical,  but  generally  liTely 
and  instructiTe.  These  letters  were  re- 
published in  a  third  edition,  with  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  in  1705.  .In  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  Observations  on  the 
present  State  of  Music  in  London,  which 
he  published  in  1701,  he  was  thought  to 
betray  some  prejudice  against  the  modem 
masters,  and  an  undue  preference  of  those 
under  whom  the  writer's  musical  taste 
was  formed,  intermixed,  however,  with 
valuable  and  judicious  observations.  In 
1798  he  published.  The  Four  Ages,  to- 
gether witn  Essays  on  various  Subjects,^ 
8vo.  To  his  other  tastes  he  added  that 
for  landscape  painting,  in  which  art  he 
was  no  mean  proficient^  taking  his  ftiend 
Gainsborough  for  his  model.  He  died 
of  an  asthmatic  complaint  in  1803. — One 
of  his  sons  accompanied  lord  Macartney 
to  China.  The  other  son.  Fa ancis  Jam fts, 
was  successively  secretary  of  legation  at 
Berlin,  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Ma- 
drid«  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

JACKSON,  (Joseph,)  an  ingenious 
letter-founder,  was  lK>m  in  Old-street, 
London,  in  1733,  and  educated  at  Fuller's 
school  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the 
usual  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Caslon,  the  letter-founder,  son  to  the  first 
of  that  family,  by  whom  he  was  discharged. 
He  was  afterwuds  so  successful  in  mak- 
ing punches,  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Bowyer,  the  celebrated  printer,  who 
gave  him  employment.  At  this  time  he 
resided  in  a  small  house  in  Cock-lane ;  but, 
as  his  business  rapidly  increased,  he  re- 
moved to  larger  premises  in  Dorset-street, 
and  he  proceeded  iti  raising  the  reputa- 
tion of  nis  foundry.  Amone  other  dif^ 
ficult  tasks  he  undertook  the  formation  of 
the  fac-simile  types  for  the  Domesday- 
book  and  the  Alexandrian  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  the  types  for  Macklin's  Bible. 
He  died  in  1792. 

JACKSON,  (Cyril,)  a  divine,  was  bom 
in  1742,  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  physician, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1781.  His  con- 
nexion witli  Dr.  Markham,  archbishcm 
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of  York,  and  other  persons  of  interest 
and  rank,  paved  the  way  for  hia  ac- 
quaintance with  the  priace  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  in  the  regulation 
and  direction  of  whose  studies  he  had  a 
considerable  share.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor  to  his  royal  hi^n- 
ness,  be  became  much  attached  to  him. 
By  honourably  filling  ^is  office,  he  opened 
to  himself  a  speedy  way  to  preferment; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately raised  to  a  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Bagot  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
in  1783,  when  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  performed  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  office  with  judicious 
zeal.  He  was  distinguished  for  hia  attain- 
ments as  a  theologian,  mathematician, 
and  classical  scholar.  Upon  the  death 
of  archbishop  Newcome,  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  was  ofiered  to  him ;  but  he  re- 
fiised  it  He  was  also  ofiered  the  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  SmallweU, 
but  declined  it  in  favour  of  his  Mend, 
Dr.  Randolph,  afterwards  bishop  <^  Lon- 
don. He  resigned  the  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  in  1809.     He  died  in  1819. 

JACKSON,  (William,)  brother  of  die 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1750,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford.  He  became  a  prebendary 
of  York,  regius  professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford,  preacher  to  t)ie  society  of  Lin- 
coln *8-inn,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and, 
m  1811,  bbhop  of  Oxford.  He  trans- 
lated a  tract  of  Eratosthenes  into  Latin, 
and  published  some  sermons.  He  died 
in  1815. 

JACKSON,  (William,)  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  notorious  for  his  intrigues 
against  the  government,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  In  the  eariy  part  of 
his  life  he  was  connected  with  the  duchess 
of  Kingston,  who  made  him  her  chaplain, 
and  to  whom  he  rendered  some  literary 
services  in  the  correspondence  with  Foote, 
relative  to  his  comedy,  A  Trip  to  Calais, 
designed  as  a  satire  on  that  lady.  He 
resided  for  some  years  in  France,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  severid  of  Uie 
revolutionary  politicians,  who  sent  him  to 
England  in  1794  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
country  preparatory  to  an  invasion.  Find- 
ing the  people  of  England  not  so  ripe  for  a 
revolution  as  he  had  expected,  he  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  detected  in  carry- 
ing on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France.  Being  arraigned  on  this  charge, 
April  23,  1795,  he  was  convicled.    On 
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theSOth  of  the  same  month,  beine  brought 
up  to  receive  judgment,  he  diea  in  court, 
wnile  his  advocates,  Curran  and  Pon- 
sonby,  were  about  to  move  ah  arrest  of 
judgment.  It  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
poison. 

JACKSON,  (John,)  a  portrait  painter, 
bom  in  1778  at  Lastingham,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  his  fiither 
was  a  tailor,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  same  trade.  Very  early  in  life  he 
evinced  a  taste  for  drawing ;  and  some 
of  his  sketches  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  he  was  released 
by  that  eentleman's  means  from  his  ap» 

Srenticeship,  and  encouraged  to  devote 
imself  to  painting.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  and  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy;  and  he  then  commenced 
portrait  painter.  He  was  not  at  first 
distinguished  as  a  painter  in  oil;  but  the 
excellence  of  hiy  portraits  in  water  colours 
obtained  for  him  very  great  and  general 
encouragement.  Many  of  the  heads  en- 
graved m  Cadell*s  publication,  Portraits 
of  Illustrious  Persons  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  were  from  drawings  by  Jackson. 
He  determined,  however,  to  make  him- 
self master  of  painting  in  oil,  and,  relin- 
quishing the  practice  of  water  colours, 
soon  accomplished  his  object.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  1815,  he  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1817,  a  Ro^al 
Academician.  In  1816  he  accompanied 
general  Phipps  in  a  tour  through  Holland 
and  Flanders;  and  in  1819  he  travelled 
with  Chantrey  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
St.  Luke.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Reynolds.  He 
died  in  1831. 

JACKSON,  (Robert,)  a  physician, 
bom  hi  1761.  In  1774  he  went  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  employed  with  suc- 
cess cold  afihsion  in  the  cure  of  fever.  In 
1778  he  served  as  a  regimental  surgeon 
in  North  America,  and  on  returning  to 
England  he  settled  as  a  phvsiciaa  at 
Stockton,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  On 
hostilities  with  France  taking  place  m 
1703,  he  affain  engaged  in  the  army 
service,  and  was  employed  for  many 
rean  on  the  continent  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  died  in  1827.  He  wrote 
a  treatise.  On  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  with 
Observations  on  the  Intermittents  of 
America ;  An  Online  of  the  History  and 
Cure  of  Fever,  Endemic  and  Contagious ; 
Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  the  British  Army ; 
and.  An  Exposition  of  the  Practice  of 
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afiusihg  Cold  Water  on  the  Body  as  a 
Cure  of  Fever. 

JACOB,  sumamed  Al  Bardi,  or  in  Latin 
BaradteuM,  a  celebrated  champion  of  the 
Eutychian  doctrine  in  the  sixth  century, 
after  whom  the  Monophysites  of  the  East 
are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites,  was  a 
Syrian  by  nation,  who  became  the  disciple 
of  Severus,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  embraced  the  monastic  life. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office 
by  some  bishops  of  his  sect,  who  were  in 
prison  on  account  of  their  principles. 
With  their  approbation  he  travelled  on 
foot  through  tne  East;  established  bishops 
and  presbyters  everywhere ;  revived  the 
droopiuff  spirits  of  the  Monophysites; 
and  produced  such  an  astonishing  change 
in  their  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  elo* 
quence,  and  by  his  incredible  activitT 
and  diligence,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  588,  when,  according  to  Mo- 
sheim,  he  was  bishop  of  Edessa,  he  left 
the  sect  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  £g^^ 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries; 
and  all  the  Monoph;^ sites  of  the  East  con- 
sidered him  as  their  second  parent  and 
founder.  He  was  the  author  of,  A  Cate<- 
chism,  which  is  the  grand  rule  of  the 
Monophysite  faith. — Cave  maintains  that 
he  was  not  bishop  of  Edessa,  hut  that  the 
famous  Jacob  who  filled  that  see,  and 
was  called  The  Doctor,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction by  the  Syrians,  iourished  nearly 
a  century  later  than  Al  Bardu  The 
Hymns  of  this  bishop  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Syriac  breviaries. — There  was  a  third 
Jacob,  bishop  of  Sarug,  in  Mesopotamia, 
who  was  orthodox  in  ms  creed,  and  lived 
about  the  same  time  with  the  bishop  of 
Edessa.  His  Hymns  are  preserved  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Mary  ae  Cannubin, 
in  Mount  Libanus;  and,  aceording  to 
the  testimony  of  Ludolf,  his  liturgy  is 
still  extant  among  the  Ethiopians. 

JACOB,  a  Hungarian  fanatic,  a  monk 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  bom  towards  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  stured 
up  a  multitude  of  the  peasants  of  France 
and  Germany  to  undertake  a  crusade  to 
deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels ; 
and  he  gave  out  that  he  was  commissioned 
bv  th»  Vu^  to  rescue  St  Louis  of 
FVance  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
But  the  government  at  last  refused  to 
countenance  the  undertaking,  and  the 
enthusiastic  zealots  were  dispersed  by 
queen  Kanche.  Jacob  was  soon  after 
killed  by  a  butcher. 

JACOB,  (Henry,)  the  founder  of  the 
first    Independent,    or    Congregational 
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church  In  England,  wai  a  natiye  of 
Kent,  and  was  educated  at  St  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford.  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  was  made  precentor  of  Corpus 
Christ!  college,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  benefice  of  Cheriton,  in  Kent  In 
1604  hepublished,  Reasons  taken  out  of 
God*s  Word,  and  the  best  of  Human 
Testimonies,  proving  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming our  Churches  of  England.  The 
publication  of  this,  and  of  another  work, 
against  what  was  falselr  caUed  **  learned 
preaching,"  would  have  brought  him  under 
the  censure  of  bishop  Bancroft,  if  he  had 
not  fled  to  Holland.  At  Leyden  he  had 
frequent  conferences  with  Robinson^ 
which  led  to  his  becoming  a  convert  to 
the  Brownist  principles,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Independency.  Upon  his 
return  he  avowed  a  design  of  setting  up 
a  separate  congregation  upon  the  model 
t>f  those  in  HoUand ;  and  this  in  a  short 
time  he  carried  into  effect,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  first  Independent 
congregational  church  in  England.  He 
was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
held  that  office  till  1624,  when  he  went 
to  Virginia,,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  He  was  the  author  of  many  publica- 
tions, which  were  highly  esteemed  in  his 
day,  particularly,  A  Treatise  of  the  Suf- 
ferings and  Victory  of  Christ  in  the  work 
of  our  Redemption,  &c.,  written  against 
certain  Errors  in  those  Points  publicly 
preached  in  London,  1597;  Of  the 
Church  and  Ministry  of  England,'written 
in  two  Treatises  a^nst  the  Reasons  and 
Objections  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnson ;  De- 
fence of  a  Treatise  touching  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Victory  of  Christ  in  the  work  of 
our  Redemption ;  The  Divine  Beginning 
and  Institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible, 
and  material  Church;  Plain  and  clear 
Exposition  of  the  Second  Commandment; 
ana.  Declaration  and  Opening  of  certain 
Points,  with  a  sound  confirmation  of  some 
others,  in  a  treatise  entitled,  'ihe  Divine 
Beginning,  &c.  He  published  likewise 
several  pieces,  as  the  Counter -Poison, 
&c.,  which,  being  printed  privately,  or  on 
the  continent,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
JACOB,  (Henry,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  London 
in  1606  or  1607.  As  his  fatWr  was 
warmly  attached  to  Puritanical  principles, 
he  was  sent  abroad  for  education ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Erpenius,  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  he  in  a  short  time  made  a 
'surprising  progress  in  philological  and 
OrienUl  literature.  When  he  was  about 
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twenty-two  years  of  age  he  returned  to 
Eneland,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
WiSiiun  Bedwell,  a  learned  Orientalist, 
to  the  notice  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  at  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1629.    Soon  after  he  obtained 
Uie  patronage  of  John  Selden,  Henry 
Briggs,  and  Peter  Turner,  and  through 
their  influence  he  was  elected  probationer 
feUow  of  Merton  collM;e  in  1630.    Bishop 
Laud,  who  succeeded  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke in  the  chancellorship  of  Oxford, 
found  means  to  revive  in  Jacob's  favour 
the  office  of  socius  grammaticus,  that  is, 
reader  of  philology  to  the   juniors — a 
place  which  had  &llen  uito  desuetude  for 
a  hundred  vears.     Being  now  settled  in 
his  fellowship,   he   occasionally  resided 
with    Mr.  Selden,   assisted    him   in   his 
Mare  Clausum,  and,  it  is  said,  gave  him 
instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language.     In 
1636  Jacob  was  created  M.A.,  and  in 
June  1641  he  was  elected  superior  beadle 
of  divinity.    At  the   beginning  of  No- 
vember of  the   following  year   he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree   of  bachelor  of 
physic ;  "  but,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  he 
neglected  his  duty  so  much,  that  he  was 
suspended  once,  if  not  twice,  from  his 
place,  and  had  his  beadle's  staff  taken 
from  him."     In  consequence  of  the  Re* 
hellion,  and  of  his  attachment  to  arch- 
bishop Laud,  he  became  exposed  to  other 
misfortunes.     Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,   the 
republican  warden   of  Merton   collie, 
silenced  him  as  philoloffical  lecturer ;  and 
at  length  he  was  totally  deprived  of  his 
fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors. 
He  now  retured  to  London,  where  Mr. 
Selden  assisted  him.     He  sold  a  snudl 
patrimony  which  he  had  at  Godmersham, 
in  Kent,  to  supply  his  necessities,  and 
died  before  the  money  was  spent,  in  1652, 
having  ruined  his  health  by  intense  ap- 
plication.   He  wtote,  Oratio  inauguralis^ 
sub  Aditu  Prselectionis  Philologicae  pub- 
lied    habita    apud    Collegium    Oxonio^ 
Merton ;    6r»ca    et   Latina    Poemata; 
Description  of  Oakley-hole,  near  Wells; 
Annotationes  in  eam  Partem  Orationis 
inaug.  in  <^ua  dicitur,  Oratione   soluta 
scripsit    Aristfieus    Proconnesius ;     and, 
Delphi  Phoenicizontes ;  of  the  credit  of 
this  work  he  is  said  to  have  been  robbed 
by  Dr.  Dickinson.    He  also  left  in  MS., 
Etymotechnia  Catholica,  containing  four 
diatribes  concerning  the  original  of  let- 
ters;   Grammatica    Ebrsea;    2BA,    vel 
Osiris  inventus;  de  Coptiatis  Originibus 
Commentatio  —  Geographumena ;    Pan- 
carpia ;  Magnetologia ;  De  Mari  Rubro ; 
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D«  Historic  Beli  et  Draconis ;  and,  Libri 
Ebraeo-Rabbinici  in  Bib.  Bodleiana  re^ 
censiti. 

JACOB,  (Gile«,)  a  poetical  and  dra- 
matic writer,  born  at  Romsey,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  1686.  He  was  bred  to  the  law 
under  an  eminent  attorney,  and  was 
afterwards  steward  and  secretary  to  the 
Hon.  William  Blathwayt,  Esq.,  a  cele^ 
brated  courtier  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  He  died  in  1744.  He  wrote, 
Poetical  Register,  or  Lives  and  Charac- 
ters of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  1723, 
2  vols;  and  two  dramatic  pieces.  Love 
in  a  Wood,  and  The  Soldier's  Last  Stake; 
and  several  poems,  A  Journey  to  Bath 
and  Bristol,  The  Lover's  Nliscellany, 
Essays  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life, 
and  An  Essay  on  Criticism,  &c.  He 
published,  as  a  law-  writer.  The  Accom- 
plished Conveyancer;  The  Clerk's  Re- 
membrancer; A  Catalogue  of  all  Writs 
and  Processes  of  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster; Lex  Mercatoria,  or  the  Mer- 
chant's Companion ;  Lex  Constitutionis, 
or  the  Gentleman's  Law ;  The  Modern 
Justice,  containing  the  business  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  Precedents;  A 
Treatise  of  the  Laws,  or  a  general  Intro- 
duction to  the  Common,  Civil,  and  Canon 
Law ;  The  Student's  Companion,  or  Rea- 
son of  the  Law;  The  Common  Law 
common-placed;  The  New  Law  Dic- 
tionary,  1729,  reprinted  in  1733,  and 
otUn  since,  with  the  improvements  of 
B4iffhead,  Morgan,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
lyne  Tomlyns,  in  1797;  The  Complete 
Chancenr  Practitioner;  Tables  to  the 
Law ;  The  Complete  Attorney's  Practice ; 
The  Statute  Law  common-placed;  and 
I«aw  Grammar. 

JACOB,  (Jehudah-Leon,)  a  learned 
Spanish  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  removed  into 
Holland  in  order  to  enjoy  greater  advan- 
tages for  pursuing  a  desini  which  he 
formed  of  drawing  up  a  description  of 
Salomon's  temple.  He  constructed  a 
wooden  model  of  ihat  edifice  upon  the 
plans  which  he  had  met  with  among  the 
diiferent  authors  of  his  own  nation. 
From  this  he  afterwards  formed  his  de« 
scription  of  the  building,  and  published 
it  in  French,  under  the  title  of.  Descrip- 
tion du  Temple  de  Solomon.  This  work 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  translated  it  into  Hebrew.  It  was 
!nuch  admired  by  the  learned  world ; 
ind  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ordered  a 
Latin  version  of  it  to  be  made,  ac- 
companied with  illustrative  engravbffs. 
JacoD  added  to  it  a  description  of  the 
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tabernacle ;  a  treatise  concerning  tlie  ark 
and  the  cherubim ;  and  an  exposition  of 
the  Psalms,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
explain  the  metaphorical  expressions  of 
the  Talmud. 

JACOB,  (Edward,)  a  surgeon,  and 
writer  on  topography  and  antiquities. 
He  republished  the  old  play  of  Arden  of 
Fevemham,  in  1770,  with  a  preface,  "in 
which  some  reasons  are  offered  in  favour 
of  its  being  the  earliest  dramatic  work 
of  Shakspeare  now  remaining ;  and  thd 
genuine  account  given  of  the  murder  fof 
Arden]  from  authentic  papers  of  the 
time."  He  also  published  a  History  of 
the  Town  and  Port  of  Feversham,  in 
Kent;  and,  A  Catalogue  of  the  more 
perfect  Plants*  growing  spontaneously 
about  Feversham ;  with  a  select  view  of 
the  Fossils  of  the  Island  of  Sheppy.  He 
died  in  1788. 

JACOB-fiUS,  (Oliger,)  a  learned 
Dane,  was  bom  in  1650,  at  Aarhuus,  in 
Jutland,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  He  then  travelled  to 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  on  his 
return  home,  in  1679,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  physic  and  philosophy  in  the 
capital.  Christian  V.  committed  to  him 
the  charge  of  augmenting  and  putting 
into  order  that  celebrated  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities which  his  predecessors  had  be- 
fun ;  and  Frederic  IV.  in  1698,  made 
im  a  counsellor  in  his  court  of  justice. 
He  died  in  1701.  His  principal  works 
are,  Bartholomsei  Seals  equitis  Floren- 
tini  Historia  florentinorum,  (the  famous 
Magliabecchi  ftimished  him  with  this 
MS.  ft'om  the  Medicean  library ;)  De  Ra^ 
nis  et  Lacertis  Dissertatio;  Museum 
Regium,  sive  Catalo^us  Rertun,  &c.  quae 
in  Basilic4  BiblioUiecft  Christiani  V, 
Hafnise  asservantur. 

JAC0BA2ZI,  (Dominic)  LhU  Jaco- 
batiut,  a  learned  cardinal,  bom  at  Rome 
about  1443.  He  particularly  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  canon  law  and 
theology,  and  became  so  eminent  for  his 
proficiency,  and  his  capacity  for  affairs, 
that  he  was  employed  bv  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
five  of  his  successors,  m  several  impor- 
tant negotiations.  He  was  instituted  to 
the  sees  of  Masiiano  and  Orosseto.  He 
was  raised  to  the  purple  by  Leo  X.  in 
1517.  He  died  in  1527,  or  1528.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  is,  A  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  Councils,  in  Latin, 
which  was  originally  published  at  Rome 
in  1538,  foL  This  edition  is  become 
exceedingly  scarce.  It  forms  the  eigh- 
teenUi  voTumeof  Labb^'s  CollectioMaxima 
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Conciliorum,  no  copy  of  'which  can  be 
complete  without  it 

jAC0B-B£N-HAJIM,a1earned  rabbi 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
INmis,  whence  he  fled  to  Venicci  where 
he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  collect 
the  Masaora  from  the  different  MSS.  in 
which  it  is  dispersed,  and  to  give  it  for 
the  &nt  time  in  an  entire  form.  This  he 
did  in  aa  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
accompanied  vrith  the  Chaldee  para- 
phraae,  and  the  commentaries  of  certain 
rabbiet,  published  at  Venice  in  1526|  in 
4  vols,  fol.  The  Massora  is  usually  di- 
vided into  the  greater  and  lesser  one. 
The  lesser  Massora  is  given  in  rabbinical 
letters,  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  Bible, 
between  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  The  greater  one  is  inserted 
partly  above  and  partly  below  the  margins 
of  the  text,  and  sometimes  in  the  margin 
below  the  commentaries,  in  square  letters, 
and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Bible  as  a 
separate  work ;  whence  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  Massora  of  the  text,  and  the 
Massora  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  those 
which  follow  it,  are  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Jews.  In  the  preface  to  the 
greater  Massora  the  compiler  endeavours 
to  show  the  usefulness  of  nis  undertaking, 
and  explains  the  Keri  and  Ketib,  or  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible.  He  puts  the  various  readings  in 
the  margins  of  the  text,  and  of  the  col- 
lection (n  the  Massora,  on  account  of  the 
doubts  concerning  the  true  reading. 

JACOB-BENNAPHTALI,  a  famous 
rabbi,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  school 
of  Tiberias,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
compilers  of  the  Massora,  or  Jewish 
critical  comment  on  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  Genebrard,  and 
several  other  learned  men,  have  main- 
tained that  he,  conjointly  with  Aaron- 
Ben-Aseri  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  same 
school,  invented  the  Hebrew  points  and 
accents,  and  that  they  wdre  first  admitted 
at  an  assembly  of  the  Jews  at  Tiberias  in 
476.  Other  learned  men,  however,  have 
referred  that  invention  to  a  much  later 
date. 

JACOB  DE  ST.  CHARLES,  (Louis,) 
an  industrious  author  and  bibliographer, 
was  bom  at  Chalona-sur-Saone,  m  1608, 
and  educated  among  the  Carmeliteft.  In 
1639  he  went  to  Italy,  and  resided  some 
time  at  Rome,  Consulting  the  libraries, 
and  collecting  materials  for  his  future 
works.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became 
librarian  to  De  Gondi,  afterwards  cardinid 
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de  Retz,  and  was  likewise  appointed  cotui- 
sellor  and  almoner  to  the  king.  He  waa 
next  made  librarian  to  De  Harlay,  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paria,  in 
whose  house  he  died.  May  10,  1670. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  ap- 
plication, and  continually  employed  m 
mquiries  into  the  history  of  literature 
and  literary  men ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  critical  taste.  The  prinei]fal  of  bia 
works  are,  Bibliotheca  Pontificia :  Traits 
dee  pliu  belles  Biblioth^ues  du  Monde ; 
Bibhotheca  Parbina;  Bibliotheca  Gallica 
Universalis ;  and,  De  Claris  Scriptoribus 
Cabilonensibus  libri  tres,  1652,  4to. 

JACOBI,  (John  George,)  a  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1740, 
and  educated  at  Gdttingen,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rlotz,  who  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  professor  of  phUosophv  and 
eloquence  at  the  university  of  Halle. 
Here  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Gleim,  who  directed  his  attention  to 
poetrv.  He  next  became  prebendary  to 
the  chapter  of  St  Boniface,  at  Halber- 
stadt,  whence  in  1784  he  removed  to 
Friburg,  where  Joseph  II.  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  polite  litera- 
ture. He  died  in  1814.  His  Winter 
Journey,  and  his  Summer  Journey,  in 
prose  and  verse,  have  been  mucn  ad- 
mired. He  also  wrote  Letters,  Songs, 
Operas,  Comedies,  Romances,  Fables, 
and  Sermons.  His  works  were  published 
at  Zurich,  a  short  time  before  nis  death, 
in  5  vols,  8vo. 

JACOBI,  (Frederic  Henry,)  an  acute 
philosophical  writer,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1743.  He 
was  originally  educated  for  a  mercantile 
profession,  but  united  the  pursuits  of 
literature  to  those  of  commerce,  \mtil  his 
appointment  as  counsellor  in  the  Hof- 
kammer  of  his  native  city  enabled  him  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  study.  His 
earliest  publication  was  a  philosophical 
poem,  entitled.  Friendship  and  Love, 
which  first  appeared  in  1 777,  but  was  re- 
published two  years  afterwards  under  the 
title  of  Woldemar.  In  1781  he  com- 
menced an  able  controversy  with  Men- 
delssohn, bv  his  work,  On  the  Doctrine  of 
Spinosa,  which  he  followed  up  by  his 
Observations  on  Mendelssohn's  Apology 
for  the  Doctrine  of  Spinosa.  His  Essay, 
entitled  David  Hume,  or  Idealism  and 
Realism,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
followers  of  Kant  Nor  did  he  give  lees 
offence  to  the  admirers  of  Fichte  by  his 
Sendschreiben  an  Fichte.  When  the 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  French  revo* 
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lution  extended  to  Germany,  he  retired 
to  HoUtein,  whence  he  removed  succes- 
sively to  Wandsbeck  and  Hamburg.  In 
1 804  he  was  called  to  Munich,  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  appointed  pre- 
sident in  1807.  His  work  On  Divine 
Things  and  on  Revelation  involved  him  in 
a  controversy  with  Schellinff,  whose  an- 
swer bore  the  tide.  Memorial  to  the  Work 
on  Divine  Things.  As  a  poet,  he  was 
greatly  inferior  to  his  brother ;  and  his 
merits  are  chiefly  confined  to  vividness 
of  description,  and  boldness  of  style. 
His  complete  works  were  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  6  vols,  1819-20.  He  died  in 
1819. 

JACOB- JOHN,  an  ingenious  Arme- 
nian mechanic  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  art  of 
printing  into  Persia.  Having  occasion 
to  visit  Europe,  he  formed  so  complete 
an  idea  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  upon 
his  return  to  Ispahan  be  succeedea  in 
erecting  a  press,  and  cut  himself  the 
matrices  for  the  necessary  types.  With 
that  press  he  printed,  in  Armenian,  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  The  seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms.  He  also  formed  the 
design  of  printing  the  whole  Bible ;  but 
his  progress  alarmed  the  tribe  of  copyists, 
who,  by  their  complaints  that  his  art 
would  prove  ruinous  to  a  numerous  and 
industrious  class  of  men,  found  means  to 
excite  those  prejudices  against  it  which 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his  undertaking. 
He  was  frequenUy  solicited  by  the  king 
to  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith;  but 
the  most  tempting  offers  of  preferment 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  renounce 
his  Christian  principles. 

JACOBS,  (Lucas,)  a  painter,  com- 
monly called  Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  by 
the  Italians  Luea  d'Ollanda*  was  bom  at 
Leyden*  1494,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
his  father  Huffh  Jacobs,  and  after  him 
of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht.  With  fewer 
faults  than  his  contemporaries,  he  pos- 
sessed qualities  to  them  unknown,  more 
freshness  and  mellowness  of  colour,  more 
•JSrial  perspective,  and  equal  dexterity  in 
oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass.  His  forms, 
like  those  of  Albert  Durer,  are  implicit 
copies  of  the  model,  but  with  less  variety 
and  less  intelligence.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures in  oil  and  distemper  still  exist  in 
public  places  and  private  collections,  at 
Leyden,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 
His  name,  however,  chiefly  survives  in 
his  numerous  prints,  which  he  engraved 
WKth  equal  diligence  and  facility  of  touch. 
He  died  in  1533. 
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JACOBS,  (Jurien,)  a  Swiss  painter, 
was  bom  in  1610,  and  studied  under 
Francis  Snyders.  He  is  celebrated  for 
the  spirit  with  which  his  animals  are  de- 
picted, especially  in  his  hunting  pieces. 
He  died  in  1664. 

JACOBS,  (Frederic  Christian  William,) 
a  philologist,  bom  in  1764,  at  Gothar,  in 
Saxony,  at  the  Gymnasium,  of  which 
place  he  became  teacher  in  1 785,  and 
published  several  critical  and  philologi- 
cal works.  He  also  wrote.  School  for 
Women,  7  vols ;  and  Tales,  5  vols. 

JACOBSON,  (John  Charies Gottfried,) 
an  able  technologist,  was  bora  at  Elbin- 
gen  in  1726,  and  studied  at  Leipsic.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony ;  and,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  at  Berlin,  he  diligently 
frequented  the  different  manufactories 
and  work'shops,  and  between  the  years 
1773  and  1776  published  his  Description 
of  all  the  Cloth  Manufactories  in  Ger- 
many, 4  vols,  8vo ;  and  at  the  same  time 
assisted  Sprengel  in  his  Collection  of  the 
Arts  and  Handicrafts,  and  Nicolai  in  his 
Description  of  Berlin.  After  the  cam- 
paign of  1778,  in  which  he  was  actively 
employed,  he  at  length  obtained  a  dis- 
charge, and  began  bis  Technological 
Dictionary  of  all  tne  useful  Trades,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures,  with  an  Account  of 
the  diflerent  Processes,  Tools,  Instni- 
ments,  &c.,  and  an  Explanation  of  the 
technical  Terms.  He  was  appointed,  in 
1784,  inspector  of  all  the  royal  manufac- 
tories in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and 
died  in  1789. 

JACOMB,  (Thomas,)  a  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire  in 
1622,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  hall, 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  fellow  of  Trinity 
coUege.  In  the  Rebellion  he  obtained 
the  uving  of  St  Martin,  Ludgate;  but 
being  ejected  from  it  in  1662,  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  countess  of 
Exeter.  He  died  in  1687.  He  wrote,  a 
Commentary  on  the  viiith  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  a  Treatise  of  Holy  Dedication ; 
and  Sermons.  He  had  also  a  share  in 
the  Continuation  of  Pool's  Annotations. 

JACOPONE,  or  JACOPO  DA  TOD  I, 
an  Italian  poet,  celebrated  for  his  piety, 
was  born  m  the  thirteenth  centurv  at 
Todi,  in  Umbria,  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Benedetti.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  of  which  he  became 
a  doctor  and  an  eminent  practitioner  at 
Rome.  He  married,  sought  to  enrich 
himself  by  professional  arts,  and  lived 
like  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  the  death 
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of  hit  wife,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
a  scaffold  at  a  public  spectacle,  awakened 
him  to  serious  reflection,  and  induced 
him  to  quit  all  secular  concerns,  and  de- 
Tote  himself  to  religion.  He  entered  into 
the  third  order  of  Franciscans,  of  which 
he  became  a  claustral  in  1278.  He 
counterfeited  folly  in  order  to  receive  the 
humiliation  of  contempt,  in  which  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  his  baptismal 
name  of  Jacopo  was  changed,  in  derision, 
for  that  of  Jacopone.  Havinje;  offended 
Boniface  VIII.,  that  pontiff  imprisoned 
him  at  Palestrina.  He  died,  soon  afler 
his  liberation,  in  1306.  His  Spiritual 
Canticles,  of  which  many  editions  were 
published,  have  given  him  a  place  among 
the  Italian  poets.  With  respect  to  lan- 
guage they  are  rude  and  barbarous,  being 
a  medley  of  various  dialects;  but  there 
is  much  sublimity  in  the  sentiments,  and 
a  fervour  of  expression  resulting  from 
the  religious  feelings  with  which  he  was 
imbued.  He  also  wrote  some  pieces  in 
Latin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  liturgic  anthem, 
Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa.  The  best  edition 
of  his  Canticles  is  that  of  Venice,  4to, 
1617,  with  notes. 

JACOTIN,  (Peter,)  bom  in  1765,  near 
Langres,  was  a  French  officer  of  cele- 
brity in  the  art  of  topography,  at  which 
he  laboured  for  forty-six  years.  One 
of  his  noblest  works  is  the  French  map 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  actual  survey 
during  the  expedition  of  Napoleon,  in 
53  sheets;  he  also  made  a  map  of 
Corsica,  in  8  sheets ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  published,  the  firuit  of  Jacotin's 
labours  having  been  kept  secret  from  its 
completion  in  1807,  oy  the  French 
government.     He  died  in  1827. 

JACOTOT,  (Joseph,)  a  French 
writer,  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  in- 
troduce an  improved  national  system  of 
education,  bom  in  1770,  at  Diion,  where 
he  at  first  taught  Latin  and  the  mathe- 
matics at  the  central  schooL  Under  the 
empire  he  was  sub-director  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  during  the  Hundred  Days.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired 
to  Belgium,  and  was  appointed  reader  at 
the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  de- 
vised his  plan  of  universal  education, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  mili- 
tary school  in  that  kingdom.  Jacotot 
has  developed  his  system  m  several  pub- 
lications, particularly  in  his  Eniteignement 
Universel,  Langue  matemelle,  1823; 
Langue  etrangere,  1829 ;  Math^ma- 
tiqiics;  Musique.  He  died  in  1840. 
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JACQUEMONT,  (Victor,)  a  French 
traveller,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1 801 .  He  wa* 
commissioned  in  1828  to  explore  the  Bast 
Indies,  and,  after  having  traversed  a 
great  part  of  those  regions,  he  died  at 
Bombay  in  1832.  Since  his  death  his 
Correspondence  has  been  puhliabed, 
which  contains  much  useful  ana  interest- 
ing matter. 

JACQUES,  (Matthew  Joseph,)  m 
French  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1736.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  Lona  le  Saulnier,  and  after- 
wards at  Besan9on.  In  1791  he  emi- 
grated, and  did  not  return  to  France  till 
after  the  Concordat.  He  died  in  1821, 
professor  of  theolo^  in  the  university  of 
Lyons.  Among  his  works  are,  Ptaelec- 
tiones  deDeo;  Prselectiones  de  Grati&; 
and  Prselectiones  de  Scriptura  Sacra; 
Preuves  Convaincantes  de  la  V^rit^  de  la 
Religion  Chr^tienne. 

JACQUET,  (Louis,)  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, bom  in  1732  at  Lyons.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  academies  of  Lyons  and 
Besan^on,  the  latter  of  which  honoured 
him  with  the  laurel.  His  best  works  are 
a  Parallel  between  the  Greek  and  French 
tragic  writers,  and  a  prize  essay  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  entitled,  Id^e  des 
quatre  Concours.  He  died  in  the  year 
1794. 

JACQUET,  (Peter,)  an  advocate  of 
the  nariiament  at  Paris,  about  tlie  middle 
of  Uie  last  century,  was  the  author  of 
several  works  connected  with  French 
jurispradence.  Of  these  the  principal  are. 
Traits  des  Fiefs;  Trait6  des  Justices,  des 
Seigneurs,  et  des  Devoirs  en  dependant 
&c.;  Comroentaire  de  la  Coutume  de 
Touraine.     He  died  in  1766. 

JACQUIER,  (Francis,)  a  learned 
mathematician,  bom  in  1711,  at  Vitri  le 
Fran^ais.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  the  Minims,  and 
studied  at  their  monastery  at  Rome.  He 
also  became  a  good  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1 733  he  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Propaganda,  and  in  1746 
Benedict  XIV.  appointed  him  to  the 
chair  of  experimental  philosophy  at  the 
Roman  College,  where,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773,  he  was  made 
professor  of  the  mathematics.  He  edited, 
with  the  assistance  of  Le  Seur,  the 
Principia  of  Newton,  in  4  vols,  4to,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  algebra. 
His  other  works  are,  Rifiessioni  sopra  i 
danni  della  cuppola  di  S.  Pietro;  Institu- 
tiones  Philosophicse ;  and,  De  vetere  quo- 
•dam  solari  horologio  nuper  inventa  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1788. 
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JACQUIN,  (Artnand  Pierre,)  a  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  bom  at  Amiens  in 
1721.  He  studied  divinity,  and  was 
chaplain  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city,  when  in  1771  he  obtained  an  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  count  de 
Provence.  Two  years  after  he  became 
historiofi;Tapher  to  the  count  d'Artois. 
He  diedabout  1780.  He  wrote,  £ntre- 
tiens  sur  les  Romans ;  Discours  sur  la  Con- 
naissance  et  TApplication  des  Talents; 
De  la  Sant^ ;  Lettres  Parisiennes  sur  le 
d^sir  d*6tre  heureuz. 

JACQUIN,  (Nicholas  Joseph,)  a  cele- 
brated botanist,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1727,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  His  countryman  Van  S wieten 
induced  him  to  visit  Vienna,  where  his 
botanical  science  procured  him  the  notice 
of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  who  sent  him 
to  the  West  Indies  to  collect  curious 
plants  for  the  gardens  of  Vienna  and 
Schoenbrunn.  He  commenced  his  vov- 
age  in  1754,  and  returned  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years  with  a  rich  store  of 
l^ants  from  the  Antilles,  Jamaica,  St 
Domingo,  and  Curassoa.  He  published 
in  1760  an  account  of  his  researches  and 
collections.  Owing  to  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  Jacquin  the  gardens  of  Schoen- 
brunn  rank  among  the  first  in  Europe. 
In  1762  he  publuhed  his  catalogue  of 
plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna ;  and  m  1773  a  magnificent  work, 
entitled.  Floras  Austriacse,  foL,  with  five 
hundred  coloured  engravings.  He  was 
also  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  in 
the  university  of  Vienna.  He  was  cre- 
ated a  baron  in  1806,  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  tlie  order  of  St  Stephen,  and 
made  a  counsellor  of  mines  and  coinage. 
He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of 
many  other  learned  associations.  He 
died  in  1817. 

JADELOT,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned  phy- 
sician, bora  in  1738,  at  Pont-ii-Mousson. 
In  1763  he  was  made  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  in  the  university  of 
his  native  place,  and  on  its  being  trans- 
ferred to  Nancy  in  1768,  Jadelot  re- 
moved thither,  and  resided  in  that  city 
till  his  death,  in  1793.  He  wrote.  Tab- 
leau de  TEconomie  animale;  Afimoire 
sur  les  Causes  de  la  Pulsation  des  Ar- 
tdres ;  Cours  complet  d'Anatomie,  fol.,  de- 
scriptive of  the  anatomical  plates  of 
Gautier  Dago^;  Pbysica  Hommis  sani, 
sive  Explicatio  Functionum  Corporis 
llumani ;  and,  Pharmacop^e  des  Pauvres. 

JAEGER,  (John  Wolfgang,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  was  bora  at  Stuttgard,  in 
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1647,  iand  educated  at  the  college  in  bis 
native  city,  at  the  conrents  of  Hirschau 
and  Bebenhauseu,  and  the  university  of 
Tubingen.  He  was  admitted  to  the  minis- 
try in  1671.  In  1676  he  accompanied 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Wirtemberg  in 
his  travels,  and,  after  visiting  Switzer* 
land  and  Italy  as  far  as  Rome  and 
Naples,  returaed  with  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Stuttgard.  In  1680  he  was 
made  professor  extraordinary  of  geogra* 
phy  and  the  Latin  classics;  in  1681, 
Greek  professor  in  ordinary ;  in  1684, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Tubin- 
gen ;  in  1688,  professor  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics; in  1698,  counsellor  to  the 
duke    of    Wirtemberg,    superintendent- 

Seneral,  and  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
faulbrann;  in  1699,  consistorial  coun* 
sellor  and  preacher  to  the  cathedral  at 
Stuttgard;  superintendent-seneral,  and 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  Adelber^ ;  and 
lastly,  in  1702,  first  professor  of  divinity, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  provost 
of  the  church  at  Tilbin^eD.  His  princi« 
pal  works  are,  Histona  £cclesiastica« 
cum  Parallelismo  Profanae ;  Compendium 
Theologiae  per  Foedera ;  Jus  Dei  fcsde- 
rale  delineatum ;  Tractatus  de  Foedere 
Gratise  ejusque  (Economia  sub  Periodis 
7  Vet  et  Nor.  Test ;  Examen  Theolo- 
giae novae,  et  maxime  Petri  Poireti,  et 
Antoniee  Burignonie,  &c.;  Examen 
Theologiae  Mysticae  veteris  et  novae,  in 
quo  totus  ejus  processus,  et  potissimum 
Actus  ezaminantur,  &c.,  intended  to  re- 
fute Fenelon,  Poiret,  Molinos,  &c. ;  Theo- 
logia  Moralis ;  Theologia  Naturalis ;  Ob- 
servationes  Theolofficae  et  Morales  in 
Grotium  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis. 

JAGELLON,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  of  Lithuania,  which  gave  sove- 
reigns to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  first  of  this  Ime  was  duke 
Jagellon,  bora  about  1354.  In  1386, 
after  having  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  he  married  Hedviga,  queen  of  Po- 
land, which  kingdom  he  thus  united  with 
Lithuania,  and  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  Uladislas  V.  He  also  brought 
over  his  Lithuanian  subjects  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  died  in  May,  1434,  and  way 
succeeded  by  his  son  Uladislas  VI. 

J  A  G  E  M  A  N  N,  (Christian  Joseph,) 
librarian  to  the  duchess  of  Weimar,  was 
the  author  of  a  Description  of  Tuscany ; 
a  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Italy ;  a  Magazine  of  Italian  Literature ; 
the  Life  of  (^leo ;  an  Italian  and  Ger- 
man Dictionary ;  and  an  Italian  Gram- 
m:u-.     Hedied  in  1804. 

JAGG,  (Richard,)  a  poet,  son  of  the 
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Rev.  Richard  Jsffo,  rector  of  Beaudetert, 
or  Beldetert,  in  Warwickshire,  was^  bom 
in  1715,  and  educated  at  Solihull,  in  the 
same  coun^,  and  at  University  college, 
Oxford.  He  was  presented  successively 
to  the  livings  of  Harbury,  Chesterton, 
Snitterfield,  and  Kimcote.  He  died  in 
1781.  He  wrote,  EdgehiU,  a  descriptive 
poem,  in  blank  verse ;  and  Labour  and 
Genius,  a  popular  fable,  in  which  there  is 
a  pleasine  mixture  of  elegance  and  hu- 
mour, au  Elegy  on  Blackbbrds  appeared 
first  in  the  Adventurer,  to  the  editor  of 
which  it  was  sent  by  Gilbert  West,  and 
published  as  his.  The  author  claimed  it, 
however,  when  added  to  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection :  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  John- 
son has  noticed. 

JAHN,  (John,)  a  learned  Orientalist, 
canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Vienna,  and  professor  of  bib- 
lical archaeology  and  dogmatic  theolo^  in 
the  university.  He  obtained  the  chair  of 
Oriental  literature,  which  he  held  till 
1806,  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  heterodoxy.  He  died  in  1 81 7. 
Besides  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee 
grammars,  he  published  Biblical  Archse* 
Oloffy,  1T97-1802,  3  vols,  8vo ;  a  Hebrew 
BiUe,  with  various  readings,  1806, 4  vols, 
8vo;  Enchiridion  Hermeneutics  gene* 
ralis  Tabularum  Veteris  et  Novi  Foederis, 
1812,  8vo;  Appendix  ad  Hermeneuti- 
cam  sacram,  sive  Fasciculi  duo  Vaticini- 
orum  de  Messia,  1815,  8vo;  Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum,  with  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  the  Arabic  language,  many  of 
which  had  never  before  been  published. 
He  projected  a  Hebrew  and  German 
Lexicon ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  Ge* 
Genius's  great  work,  he  abandoned  his 
design. 

JAILLOT,  (Hubert  Alexis,)  a  French 
geographer  and  engraver,  bom  about 
1640,  in  Franche  Comt6,  who,  after  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  a  map-colourer, 
adopted  his  father-in-law's  profession, 
and  soon  excelled  in  the  execution  of 
maps.  He  engraved  in  a  very  neat  man- 
ner the  designs  of  the  Sansons.  In  1675 
he  was  made  geographer  in  ordinary  to 
the  king.  He  died  in  1712.  His  maps 
of  France  are  valuable,  and  that  of  Lor- 
raine is  the  best — His  son,  Bernard 
Htaoihtu,   who  died  in  1739,  and  his 

Sandson,  Bernard  Anthony,  who 
ed  in  1749,  were  both  geographers  to 
the  king,  and  laboured  joinUy  in  the 
formation  of  the  Atlas  which  bears  the 
same  of  Jaillot,  or  Atlas  Fran9ais,  2 
vols^  fol.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
4lenou,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Jail- 
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lot,  and  became  geographer  to  the  kiue. 
He  died  in  1780.  His  Kecherches  Cn* 
tiques,  Historiques,  &c.  sur  Paris,  frc 
5  vols,  8vo,  1775,  b  a  correct,  interesting, 
and  much  admired  work. 

JALLABERT,  (John,)  a  natural  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Geneva  in  1712.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  parents  when  young,  he 


ded  hy  professor  Turretin  to  apply 


himself  to  tne  study  of  divinity,  and 
came  a  minister  in  1737.  In  1739,  after 
travelling  for  his  improvement  in  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  England,  and  France, 
he  entered  upon  his  professorship  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  which  had  been 
founded  for  nim  two  years  before  by  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva,  when  he  pub- 
lished an  inaueiiral  discourse.  On  the 
Utility  of  Expenmental  Philosophy,  and 
its  connexion  with  Mathematics.  Some 
time  after  he  was  nominated  keeper  of 
the  public  library  of  Geneva.  In  1750 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathema- 
tics; and  two  years  after  he  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  on  the  death 
of  Gabriel  Cramer.  In  1756  he  became 
a  member  of  the  lesser  council  of  Ge- 
neva; and  in  1765  he  was  made  syndic  of 
the  republic.  He  died  in  1768.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled.  Experiences 
sur  r£lectricite,  Geneva,  1748,  8vo,  and 
Paris,  1749,  12mo. 

J  AMBLICUS,  a  Syrian  bv  nation,  and 
educated  at  Babylon.  When  Trajan 
conquered  Ass}Tia,  he  was  reduced  to 
slavery ;  but  he  afterwards  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Antoninus.  He  is  the  author  of  a  ro- 
mance, written  in  Grreek,  entitled,  Baby- 
Ionics,  or  the  Loves  of  Sinonis  and  Rho- 
danes,  in  sixteen  books,  the  heads  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  ninety-fourth 
chapter  of  Photius's  Codex.  A  MS.  of 
the  entire  work  was  said  to  be  lodged  in 
that  part  of  the  library  of  the  Escurial 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671. 
Leo  Allatius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of 
it,  accompanied  with  his  own  Latin  ver- 
sion, in  his  selections  from  the  MSS.  of 
Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1641,  8vo. 

JAMBLICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  the  Eclectic  school,  who  flourished 
towards  310,  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  was  bom  at  Chalcis,  a 
city  of  Coelo-Syria.  He  first  studied 
under  Anatolius,  who  presided  in  a  Peri- 
patetic school  at  Alexandria;  but  he 
afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Porphyry. 
He  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  lul 
the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  system, 
and  taught  it  with  such  reputation  and 
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Miccesn,  that  he  was  attended  by  crowds 
of  disciples,  attracted  not  so  much  by  bis 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  greatly  infe- 
rior to  Pofphyry,  as  by  the  fame  of  his 
probity,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
conversed  with  them  on  philosophical 
subjects.  He  also  astonished  them  with 
wonders,  which  he  professed  to  perform 
by  means  of  an  intercourse  with  invisible 
bemgs.  His  writings  discover  extensive 
reading ;  but  the  style  is  deficient  m  ac- 
curacy and  elegance.  His  extant  philo- 
sophical works,  which  are  valuable  as 
ftimishing  us  with  authentic  documents 
respecting  the  Alexandrian  school,  con- 
dstof.  The  Life  of  Pythagoras;  An  Ex- 
hortation to  the  Study  of  Philosophy; 
Three  Books  on  Mathematical  Learning; 
A  Commentary  upon  Nicomachus's  In- 
stitutes of  Anthmetic ;  and,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, and  Assyrians.  St.  Jerome  tells 
ns,  that  he  also  wrote  copious  comments 
on  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  commonly 
called  The  Golden  Verses.  It  is  not 
certain  where  or  when  he  died;  but 
from  a  passage  of  Eunapius,  in  which  he 
Bays,  that  his  disciple  Sopater  went,  aAer 
his  master*s  death,  to  the  court  of  Con- 
ftantine,  we  may  conclude  that  he  died 
before  that  emperor,  and  probably  about 
333.  The  best  editions  of  the  different 
extant  writings  of  Jamblicus  are,  Pro- 
trepticus,  seu  Adhortatioad  Philosophiam, 
Greek  text,  L.  Teucher,  Leipsic,  1811, 
8vo;  and  M.  Theophilus  Kiessling,  ib, 
1 813,  8vo ;  De  Vit&  Pythacorse,  Amster- 
dam, 1707,  4to,  Or.  and  Lat  with  cor- 
rectbns  and  notes  b^  Ludolph  Kuster ; 
De  Mysteriis  .£gyptiorum,  Lat  Aldus, 
Venice,  1497,  foT. ;  Gale,  Oxford,  1678, 
fol. 

JAMBLICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
A  native  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  who  flou- 
rished under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  who  wrote  many  letters  to  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  under 
the  reig^  of  the  emperor  Valens. 

JAMES,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, and  a  celebrated  eastern  prelate  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Nisi- 
bis,  in  Mesopotamia.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  the  ascetic  life,  and  by  his 
ereat  proficiency  in  divine  and  human 
learning,  acquired  the  surname  of  the 
Wise.  He  was  a  distinguished  confessor 
in  the  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Maximus,  and,  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent sanctity  and  rirtues,  was  at  length 
elected  bishop  of  his  native  citpr.  In  325 
he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice, 
where  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
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by  the  part  which  he  took  in  defence  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  When,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Constantius,  about  338,  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  laid  siege  to  Nisibis,  James  ably 
performed  the  functions  both  of  governor 
and  bishop,  and  obliged  Sapor  to  retire. 
He  died  at  Nisibis  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Constantius.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  but  is  not 
classed  by  St  Jerome  among  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  his  time,  **  because,*' 
says  Oennadius,  "  that  father  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Syriac  tongue,  and 
mentions  only  those  writers  in  that  lan- 
guage of  whose  works  he  had  seen  Greek 
or  Latin  versions."  Twenty-three  pieces 
of  his  were  published  at  Rome,  1756,  fol., 
in  Syriac  and  Armenian. 

JAMES  I.,  kinff  of  Arragon,  sumamed 
the  Great,  and  the  Warlike,  succeeded 
his  father,  Peter  II.  the  Catholic,  in  1213. 
He  defeated  some  of  his  nobles  who  had 
raised  an  insurrection  against  him,  and 
afterwards  he  conquered  Uie  kingdoms  of 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Valencia,  and  other 
places  from  the  Moors.  He  also  sup- 
ported himself  against  the  encroachment* 
of  the  papal  power,  and  died  at  Xativa, 
in  1276,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age* 
Before  he  expired,  he  resigned  the  crown 
into  the  hanos  of  his  successor,  and  put 
on  the  habit  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  with 
the  superstitious  hope  of  thus  reconcil- 
ing heaven,  and  obtaining  forgiveness 
for  the  licentiousness  of  his  life, 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Am^n,  sur- 
named  the  Just,  son  of  Peter  III.,  bom 
in  1261,  succeeded  his  brother,  Alphonso 
III.,  in  1291.  He  conquered  Sicily,  and 
waged  a  long  war  against  the  Moors,  and 
the  people  of  Navarre.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  unite  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
to  his  crown.  He  died  at  Barcelona,  in 
1326,  deservedly  regretted  for  his  mode- 
ration, courage,  benevolence,  and  mag* 
nanimity. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Majorca,  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions  bjr  Peter  IV., 
king  of  Arragon,  and  was  slain  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  recover  them^in  1349. 

J  A  M  £  S  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner 
by  Peter  IV.,  king  of  Arragon,  in  the 
battle  in  which  his  father  lost  his  life, 
and  was  confined  by  the  conqueror,  for 
thirteen  years,  in  an  iron  cage,  from 
which  he  was  released  bjthe  ingenuity 
and  courage  of  some  of  hu  faithful  adhe- 
rents. In  1362  he  married  the  beautiful 
Jane  I.,  queen  of  Naples.  He  died  in 
January  1375,  of  hunger  and  anxiety, 
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at  Siiria,  after  marching  acroM  the  Pyre- 
aeei,  for  the  purpose  of  recoTering  his 
dominions,  which  nad  been  taken  by  the 
kingof  Arragon. 

JAMES  1.,  kmg  of  Scotland,  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  bom  in  1394,  was  the 
son  of  Robert  III.  by  Arabella  Drum- 
mond.  In  1405  his  father  sent  him  to 
France,  in  order  that  he  might  escape 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany ;  but, 
beine  taken  by  an  English  cruiser,  he 
and  his  whole  suite  were  carried  prisoners 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  (14th  April) 
Here  the  young  prince  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  under  the  tuition  of 
Sir  John  Pelham,  a  man  of  worth  and 
learning.  His  father  Robert  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  the  following  year,  and 
James  was  proclaimed  king,  but  during 
the  remainaer  of  thereini  of  Henry  lY. 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Henry  V.  he  was 
kept  in  confinement,  (partly  in  the  Tower, 
and  partly  at  Nottingham,  and  Windsor,) 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  strength  of 
Scotland  from  being  united  to  that  of 
France  against  the  English  arms.  Al- 
bany died  in  1419,  and  at  length,  under 
the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in 
1423,  James  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, having  been  full  eighteen  years 
a  prisoner  in  England.  James  was  now 
thirty  years  of  age,  well  furnished  with 
learning,  and  a  proficient  in  the  ele- 
gant accomplishments  of  life,  and  dex- 
trous in  the  manly  exercises,  which  at 
that  period  were  in  hiffh  estimation.  He 
had  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  a  lady  of 
distinguished  beauty,  of  the  blood  royal 
of  England,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  uur 
dame  alluded  to  in  his  pleasing  poem  of 
the  King's  Quhahr,  of  whom  he  oecame 
enamoured,  from  beholding  her  in  the 
royal  gardens  from  the  window  of  his 
apartments,  while  a  captive  in  Windsor 
castle.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  find- 
ing that  the  duke  of  Albany  and  his  son 
hwi  alienated  many  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  crown,  he  instantly 
caused  the  whole  of  that  family,  and  their 
adherents,  to  be  arrested.  The  latter 
were  chiefly  discharged ;  but  the  two  sons 
of  the  late  regent,  and  his  fatheMn-law, 
he  caused  to  be  convicted,  and  executed, 
and  their  estates  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  In  1436  he  gave  his  daughter 
Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  daupmn  of 
France,  and  sent  with  her  a  splendid 
train  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  The 
English,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent  this  union  by  negotiation,  now 
endeavoured  to  intercept  the  Scotch  fleet 
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in  its  passage ;  but  they  missed  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  princess  arrived  in  safety  at 
Rochelle.    James,    exasperated    at  this 
act    of  hostility,  declared  war    against 
England,  and  summoned  the  whole  array 
of  his  kingdom  to  assist  in  the  sieee  of 
Roxburgh;   which,   however,   he   aban- 
doned upon  an  intimation  of  a  conspiracy 
beinff  formed  against  himself  by  his  own 
people.    He  now  retired  to  the  Carthu- 
sian monastery  of  Perth,  which  he  had 
himself  founded,  and  there  he  lived  in 
privacy ;  but  this,  instead  of  preventing, 
facilitated  the  success  of  the  plot  formed 
against  his  life.    The   chief  agents  in 
tms  crime  were  Robert  Graham,  uncle  to 
the  earl  of  Strathem,  and  Walter  emd  of 
Athol,  the  king's  uncle.     The  former 
was  actuated  by  revenge  for  the  sufier- 
ings  of  some  of  his  family,  the  latter  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  for  him- 
self.   The  assassins  obtained  by  bribery 
admission  into  the  king's  apartmenu; 
the  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  ladies  at- 
tempted to  secure  the  chamber-door ;  one 
of  tnem,  Catharine  Douglas,  thrust  her 
arm  through  a  staple,  making  therewiUi 
a  sort  of  bar,  in  which  position  she  re- 
mained till  her  arm  was  shattered  by 
the  assassins.    The  instant  they  got  ad- 
mission, they  dragged  the  king  from  hia 
concealment,  and  put  him  to  death  wiUi 
multiplied  wounds,  on  the  21st  February, 
1437,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age* 
James  was  a  poet  of  no  fittle  merit,  and 
he  was  Ions  remembered  in  Italy  as  the 
inventor  of  a  plaintive  sort  of  melody, 
which  had  been  admired  and  imitated  in 
that  country :  he  was   one  of  the  best 
hupers  of  nis  time,  and  excelled  all  the 
Irisn  and  Scotch  highlanders  in  their  use 
of  that  instrument ;  and  three  pieces  of 
his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,  the  King's  Quhair, 
and  Peebles  at  the  Play,  are  no  mean 
specimens  of  intellectual  power  and  lite- 
rary skilL 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  age  of  seven,  his  father, 
James  I.  and  ably  supported  Charles  VII. 
of  France  in  his  war  ag^nst  the  English. 
He  punished  some  of  his  barons,  who  had 
revolted  agiunst  him,  and  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  3d  August, 
1460,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  M  his  age ;  and  after 
his  death,  his  queen,  Marj'  of  Gueldres, 
continued  the  attack,  and  took  the  town. 

JAMES  III.  succeeded  his  father 
James  II.  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  on 
the  3d  August,  1460,  and  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  his  cruelties.     He  put  to 
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death  his  brother  John ;  but  Alexander, 
his  other  brother,  escaped  the  fatal  blow 
aimed  against  him,  and  levied  war 
against  the  tyrant.  James,  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  his  rebellious  subjects  at 
Bannockburn,  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
was  at  last  put  to  death  in  a  mill  by  the 
pursuing  enemy,  11th  June,  1488,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  James  III.  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  11th  June,  1488,  and  showed 
himself  active  and  patriotic.  In  1494 
he  founded  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
In  1503  he  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  V 1 1 .  of  England.  He  defeated 
some  of  his  rebellious  barons,  and  assisted 
Louts  XII.  of  France  against  the  Eng- 
lish, but  was  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden-field,  9th  September,  1513. 
He  instituted  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  or 
of  St  Andrew. 

JAMES  v.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeed- 
ed at  the  death  of  his  father,  James  IV., 
1513,  when  only  eighteen  months  old. 
His  minority  was  governed  by  his  mo- 
ther, Margaret  of  England ;  but  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  assisted  Francis  I. 
against  Charles  V.,  and,  for  his  services, 
he  received  in  marriage,  in  1536,  Mag- 
dalen, the  French  king's  daughter,  who 
died  in  the  following  year.  He  next 
married  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  widow 
of  Louis  of  Orleans.  He  died  the  14th 
of  December,  1542,  broken-hearted,  on 
account  of  the  well-known  disaster,  cnJled 
the  Rout  of  Solway,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  aee,  leaving  his  dominions  to 
his  only  child,  Mary  Stuart,  who  was 
bom  only  eight  days  before  his  death. 
He  was  a  prince  admired  for  his  virtues, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  supported 
the  religious  establishment  of  his  country. 

JAMES  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
Scotland,  only  child  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  daughter  of  James  V.,  by  her 
cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  (or 
king  Henry,  as  he  was  called  after  his 
marriage,)  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  19th  June,  1566,  at  the 
unfortunate  period  when  his  mother  was 
at  open  variance  with  her  husband,  and 
had  begun  to  fix  her  affections  on  the 
earl  of  Bothwell.  The  murder  of  Darn- 
ley  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Febmary, 
1567,  and  was  followed  by  Mary's  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell,  15th  May  of  the 
same  year ;  her  capture  by  the  insurgent 
nobles,  or  lords  of  the  congregation,  as 
they  cidled  themselves,  at  Carberry,  14th 
June ;  her  consignment  as  a  prisoner  to 
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the  castle  of  Lochleven  on  the  17th ;  and 
her  forced  resignation  of  the  crown  on 
the  24th  of  Jmy,  in  favour  of  her  son, 
who  was  crowned  at  Stirling  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month  as  James  VI.,  being 
then  little  more  than  a  year  old.  In  the 
stormy  times  that  immediately  followed, 
the  infant  prince  was  committed  to  the 
charee  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  with  true 
fidelity  kept  him  safe  in  Stirling  castle, 
out  of  the  hands  of  Bothwell.  There  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  regencies 
of  the  earl  of  Murray  (22d  August,  1567 
— 23d  January,  1570),  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox  (27th  January,  1570 — 4th  Sep- 
tember, 1570),  of  the  earl  of  Mar  (6th 
September,  1570— 29th  October,  1572), 
and  of  the  earl  of  Morton  (24th  Novem- 
ber, 1572— 10th  March,  1578),  his  edu- 
cation being  placed  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mar's  brother,  Alexander 
Erskine,  under  whom  were  employed 
George  Buchanan,  and  three  others  of 
the  most  distinguished  amon^  the  Scottish 
scholars.  His  progress  in  learning  was 
rapid,  and  appeared  to  give  a  favourable 
presage  of  his  talents  for  government; 
out,  as  his  character  opened,  he  manifested 
an  instability  and  weakness  of  temper 
which  rendered  him,  like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers, 
and  nourished  that  propensity  to  fa- 
vouritism which  marked  his  whole 
reign.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
fieivourites  was  £sm6  Stuart,  a  son  of  a 
younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
and  a  native  of  France,  and  bore  in  that 
country  the  title  of  lord  D'Aubigny,  to 
which  James  rapidlv  added  the  Scottish 
honours  of  lord  Aberbrothock^  earl  of 
Lennox,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox. 
Another  favourite,  a  much  darker  cha- 
racter, was  a  captain  James  Stuart,  the 
second  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  whom  James 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Arran.  On  the 
30th  of  December,  1580,  captain  Stuart 
entered  the  council  chamber,  and  formally 
accused  Morton  of  having  been  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  the  late  lord  Damley. 
Morton  was  immediately  committed  to 
prison,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  his  behalf  by  the 
English  queen,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Court  of  JusticiarVyCoudemned, 
and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  2d  of  June, 
1581.  llie  two  favourites,  Lennox  and 
Stuart,  were  now  the  rulers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  they  exercised  their  power  with 
unbridled  in&olence.  At  length  a  party 
of  the  nobles,  including  the  earls  of  Mar, 
Olencaim,  and  Gowrie,  lords  Lindsay, 
Boyd,  and  others,  concerted  a  scheme 
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for  leiiing  the  kmg*i  penon,  which  lhe)r 
carried  into  effect,  12th  An^st,  1582^  at 
Gowrie*!  Castle  of  Ruthven,  in  Perthshire, 
whence  the  enterprise  ii  known  in  Scottish 
history  by  the  name  of  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven. On  this  revdadon  Arran  was 
thrown  into  confinement,  and  Lennox  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  James 
was  eonyeyed  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
House,  where  he  was  treated  with  much 
external  respect,  while  he  was  in  reality 
held  under  restraint  This  lasted  for 
about  ten  montbs.  A  new  confederacy, 
however,  procured  his  liberation  (27th 
June,  1583),  and  he  a«un  put  himself 
under  the  sway  of  his  former  favourite, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  a  man  violent  and  un- 
principled, who  now  carried  on  measures 
of  severity  against  the  nobles  of  the 
former  conspiracy,  and  against  the  dergY 
who  favoured  them,  and  several  of  b<^ 
orders  fled  to  England.  Gowrie  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  sent  to  the  block. 
Engaging  the  young  kin^  in  a  constant 
round  of  amusement,  of  which  hunting  was 
hit  favourite  one,  Arran  exercised  with 
unlimited  sway  sll  the  regal  authority, 
and  by  his  insolence  and  rapacity  ren- 
dered himself  universally  odious.  He 
was  soon,  however,  rivalled  in  James's 
favour  by  the  Master  of  Gray,  the  eldest 
son  of  lord  Gray,  whom  he  had  himself 
caused  to  be  sent  ambassador  to  England, 
where  he  was  immediately  engaged  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  interest  On  the  29th 
of  July,  1585,  a  treaty  of  intimate 
alliance  was  concluded  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Scottuh  king,  and  an  annual 
pension  of  5,000iL  was  settled  by  the 
former  upon  the  latter.  With  the  queen  *s 
connivance  the  lords  who  had  been 
banislted  on  account  of  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  10,000  men,  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober 1585,  and  advancing  to  Stirling, 
where  the  king  and  Arran  were,  invested 
the  castle,  on  which  Arran  took  to  flight, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  negotiate 
with  them  upon  their  own  terms.  Arran 
was  dismissed  from  power,  and  stripped 
of  his  titles  and  estates.  This  new  settle- 
ment of  the  government  was  followed  by 
the  conclusion  (8th  July,  1586),  of  a 
treaty  with  England,  by  which  the  two 
kingdoms  bound  themselves  in  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  against  all  foreign 
powers  who  should  invade  the  territories, 
or  attempt  to  disturb  the  reformed  re- 
ligious establishment,  of  either.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  James's  mother, 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  ^eariy  twen^  years,  was  at  laet 
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brought  to  trial,  and  was  beheaded  on  the 
8th  of  February  following.  Though  James 
had  been  induced  to  treat  his  mother 
irreverently,  and  had  never  known 
enough  of  maternal  caresses  to  contract 
a  filial  affection,  yet  when  her  life  ap- 
peared in  imminent  danger  from  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  her  by  an 
English  judicature,  he  wrote  a  blustering 
letter  to  Elizabeth  on  the  occasion.  He 
also  applied  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts  for  their  assistance,  and  assembled 
his  own  nobles,  who  promised  to  stand 
by  him  in  preventing  or  avenging  such 
an  injustice.  When  ne  was  informed  of 
the  fatal  catastrophe,  he  rejected  the 
hollow  protestations  of  Elizabeth,  and 
seemed  to  prepare  for  unmediate  hostili- 
ties; but  cool  reflection  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  means,  and  the  necessity  of 
keepmg  on  good  terms  with  England  in 
order  to  secure  his  succession  to  its 
crown,  of  which  he  was  the  presumptive 
heir,  gradually  softened  his  anffer,  and 
induct  him  to  resume  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  the  English  court  When 
the  invasion  of  England  was  resolved 
upon  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  that  monarch 
employed  all  his  art  to  engage  the  king 
of  Scotland  on  his  side ;  Uit  James  re- 
jected Philip's  offers,  and  put  his  kingdom 
in  a  state  of  defence.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  Philip,  by  way  of  revenge 
against  James,  stirred  up  a  conspiracy  of 
some  Popish  lords  in  his  kingdom,  which 
was  discovered  by  Elizabeth ;  and  when 
it  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  was 
quashed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops.  The  conspirators  were 
treated  with  that  lenity  whicn  James  ever 
showed  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
which  brought  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
professed  raith  into  question ;  though  it 
seems  to  have  proceeded  partly  urom 
mildness  of  temper,  and  partly  firom 
timidity.  Though  as  a  theological  con- 
troversialist he  was  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  Popery,  he  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  episcopal  form  of  churdi  govern- 
ment and  bore  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the 
republican  model  of  Presbyterianism.  In 
1589  James  married  Anne,  the  second 
daughter  of  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Den- 
mark. After  some  tedious  negotiations 
the  princess  had  put  to  sea  in  order  to 
come  to  her  royal  spouse,  but  was  driven 
back  by  a  storm.  James,  with  an  ardour 
and  spirit  which  were  foreign  to  his  usual 
character,  sailed  to  meet  his  bride,  and 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Upslo,  in 
Norway,  on  the  24th  November.  He 
afterwards  passed  the  winter  in  a  series 
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of  feasting  and  amusements  at  Copenha- 
gen, and  returned  to  Scotland  on  the 
20th  May,  1590.  The  domestic  history 
of  Scotland  for  several  subsequent  years 
displays  much  turbulence  and  party  con« 
test.  Presbyterian  church  government, 
the  darling  of  the  nation,  was  established 
by  law  in  1592.  The  Popish  lords  re- 
newed their  conspiracies,  and  the  daring 
ambition  of  Francis  Stuart,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  more  than  once  endangered  the 
king*s  life  and  liberty.  The  weakness 
and  unsteadiness  of  his  temper  led  him 
to  fluctuate  and  temporize,  and  dissimu- 
lation became  his  principal  art  of  govern- 
ment He,  however,  opposed  with  firm- 
ness the  usurpations  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  and  the  license  of  the  citixens  of 
Edinburgh,  and  employed  rigorous  mea- 
sures for  their  humiliation.  In  1600, 
while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
usual tranquillity,  a  very  extraordinary 
event  took  place,  the  nature  and  causes 
of  which  still  remain  a  m3rstery.  As  the 
king  was  hunting  near  hb  palace  of 
Falkland  (5th  August),  he  was  accosted 
by  Alexander  Ruthven,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Gowrie,  who  by  a  feiffned  tale 
induced  him,  with  a  small  train,  to  ride 
to  the  earFs  house  at  Perth.  He  was 
there  led  to  a  remote  chamber,  on  pre- 
tence of  havine  a  secret  communicated 
to  him,  where  he  found  a  man  in  com- 
plete armour,  and  a  dagger  was  put  to 
bis  breast  by  Ruthven,  with  threats  of 
immediate  death.  His  cries  from  a  win- 
dow summoned  some  of  his  attendants  to 
his  relief,  and  in  the  end  Gowrie  and  his 
brother  were  both  slain,  and  the  king 
remained  unhurt.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  desif;n  was  rather  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  kmg*s  person  than  to  murder 
him ;  but  the  plot  was  so  wild  and  inco- 
herent, and  die  circumstances  are  so  un- 
accountable, that  no  ccnsistent  explana^ 
tion  of  the  afiaur  has  yet  been  ffiven.  As 
Elisabeth  advanced  in  age  the  English 
nation  began  to  look  with  more  and  mora 
confidence  to  James  as  their  future  king; 
and  many  penons  of  consequence  (and 
among  them  were  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Essex,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  especially) 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  him. 
The  queen's  jealousy  of  a  successor  con- 
tinued till  the  last;  and  it  was  not  tiU  a 
short  time  before  she  espired  (24th 
March,  1603)  that  she  declared  the  king 
of  ScoUand  the  heir  of  her  crown.  His 
prodamation  as  king  of  England  imme- 
flUately  followed  her  death,  and  without 
a  shadow  of  opposition  he  took  possessieii 
of  this  BoUe  inheriUnee.  Both  nations 
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rejoiced  in  an  event  that  was  to  terminat« 
the  many  calamities  which  ages  of  hos-, 
tilitv  had  been  spent  in  inflicting  upon 
each  other.  James  was  now  arrived  at 
the  mature  age  of  thirty-seven.  On  the 
5th  of  April  he  left  Edinbuigh,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  nis  coun- 
trymen, and  proceeded  amidst  the  accla- 
mations and  festivities  of  hb  new  subjects 
to  the  seat  of  the  British  empire,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  May.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion 
of  honours  and  titles,  in  which,  as  in 
many  other  points,,  he  displayed  a  con- 
trast to  the  maxims  of  the  late  reign. 
Many  of  his  Scotch  courtiers  who  acconn 
panied  him  were  the  objects  of  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  of  the  more  solid 
bounty  of  crown  grants.  In  his  foreign 
policy  James  continued  in  the  same 
course  that  had  been  pursued  by  his  pre- 
decessor, entering  into  a  close  alliance 
with  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  the  support 
of  the  Dutch,  and  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  Spain.  The  conspiracy  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleifh,  lord  Cobham,  and  others^ 
to  place  on  £e  throne  the  lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  James's  cousin,  was  the  first  do- 
mestic afibir  of  interest.  A  conference 
held  at  Hamptou-court  in  January  1604, 
between  the  divines  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Puritans,  afforded  James 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in 
theological  controversy,  and  the  dislike 
he  bore  to  popular  schemes  of  church- 
government  The  meeting  of  hu  first 
parliament  (19th  March)  ^ve  occasion 
to  his  asserting  those  principles  of  abso- 
lute power  in  the  crown  which  he  held 
theoretically  in  a  degree  subversive  of  all 
public  liberty,  though  in  practice  hb 
timidity  and  irresolution  produced  con- 
tinual concessions.  On  the  18th  August 
peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Al- 
though James  had  in  Scotland  dbtin- 
Sbhed  himself  by  lenity  to  the  Roman 
tholies,  yet  those  of  that  religion  in 
England  were  so  much  disappointed  in 
their  eiq>ections  of  hb  favour,  that  some 
lealots  among  them  laid  a  plot  of  a  more 
horrid  and  atrocious  kind  than  can  easily 
be  paralleled  in  the  annab  of  history* 
Thb  was  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Lorda 
at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  with  it 
the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales^ 
and  all  Uie  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingaom,  and  then  to  set  upon  the 
throne  the  young  princess  Ehzabeth, 
and  establbh  the  R^an  Catholic  rdigion. 
Such  was  tlie  secrecy  with  which  thb 
conspiracy  was  conducted,  that  it  was 
discovered  only  on  die  eve  of  the  dengned 
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exeeution,  Noyember  5U],  1605.  An 
attempt  to  effect  an  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  thoueh  favoured  bv 
the  king,  was  rendered  abortive,  through 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  parliament. 
Although  the  general  policy  of  James 
led  him  to  regard  with  indifference  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations,  yet  he  displayed 
his  seal  for  orthodoxy  in  1611,  by 
haughtily  remonstrating  with  the  Dutch 
States  on -their  permitting  tlie  Arminian 
Vorstius  to  hold  a  professorship  in  one  of 
their  universities,  and  he  obtained  the 
important  point  of  bis  removal.  His 
cares  for  reducing  Ireland  to  a  set- 
tled form  of  law  and  government  were 
more  to  his  honour.  On  the  6th  Novem- 
ber, 1612,  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a 
prince  just  advancing  to  manhood,  whose 
endowments  renderml  him  the  hope  and 
darling  of  the  nation.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  putrid  fever.  On  the  14  th 
of  Februaiy  in  the  following  year  the 

Srincess  Elizabeth  was  married  to  Fre- 
eric  V.  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  object 
of  James's  passion  for  favourites  about 
this  period  was  Robert  Carr,  or  Ker,  a 
Scottish  youth,  whose  sole  attractions 
were  a  handsome  person  and  graceful 
demeanour.  Introduced  by  accident 
(1610)  to  the  king's  notice,  he  was  in  a 
short  time  made  successively  knight  of 
the  Bath,  viscount  Rochester,  and  eari  of 
Somerset.  None  of  the  king's  minions 
contributed  more  to  discredit  him.  En- 
gaging in  a  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  young  and  beautiful  Frances  Howard, 
countess  of  Essex,  he  influenced  the  king 
to  promote  a  scandalous  divorce  between 
her  and  her  husband,  after  which  the 
lovers  were  married.  Carr's  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  having  strongly  dis- 
suaded bun  from  this  connexion,  the 
rengeful  and  profligate  countess,  with 
her  paramour's  aid,  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned.  The  crime  was  discovered  in 
two  years  after,  and  several  of  the  agents 
suffered  death  for  it ;  but  Somerset  and 
his  abandoned  countess,  though  convicted, 
and  the  most  guilty  of  all,  obtained  the 
royal  pardon,  to  the  general  indignation 
of  the  public  Somerset,  however,  lost 
all  his  consequence,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  king's  favour  by  the  handsome 
George  Villiers,  who  was  rapidly  ad- 
vanced through  a  course  of  honours  to 
the  dukedom  of  Buckingham,  and  con- 
tinued to  possess  unrivalled  influence 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  In 
the  summer  of  1617  James  paid  a  visit 
to  Scotland,  and,  having  summoned  a 
parliament,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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reluctant  assent  of  that  body,  and  also  of  -^ 
the  General  Assembly,  to  such  regulations 
as,  along  with  other  innovations  previ- 
ously made  since  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  brought  the  Scottish 
church,  in  government,  in  ceremonies, 
and  in  its  position  in  reUtion  to  the  civil 
power,  very  nearly  to  the  model  of  the 
English.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  Pres- 
byterian, but  nominally  as  well  as  sub- 
stantially an  Epbcopal  church.  But  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  country  was  never 
for  a  moment  reconciled  to  these  en- 
forced changes.  Soon  after  James'a  ^ 
accession  to  Uie  English  crown  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  been  involved  in  a  conspi^ 
racy,  for  which  he  had  been  capitally 
condemned,  but  reprieved,  and  during 
thirteen  years  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  In  1615  he  obtained  his  release 
from  prison,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
a  sum  of  money  paid  to  Villiers;  but 
the  king  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon 
on  his  former  sentence.  Raleigh  had 
formerly  made  an  expedition  to  Guiana»  . 
where  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
rich  gold  mine ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  prospect  of  wealth  accruing  to  the 
crown  from  this  source  was  a  principal 
motive  fbr  his  liberation.  He  was  now 
suffered  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under 
the  royal  commission,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  discovery,  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Guiana.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas  was 
attacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  When 
Raleigh  returned,  complaints  of  this  act  ^ 
of  hostility  were  made  to  the  king  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Gondemar ;  in  con- 
seauence  of  which  James  was  induced  to 
order  Raleigh  to  be  executed,  27th  of 
October,  1618,  upon  his  former  sentence. 
No  transaction  or  James's  reign  was  more 
unpopular  than  his  treatment  of  Raleigh, 
whom  it  was  thought  a  monstrous  act  of 
tyranny  to  send  to  the  block  on  a  sen- 
tence passed  so  many  years  before,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  virtnallv  repealed 
by  the  command  that  had  been  con* 
ferred  upon  him.     On  the  2d   March,  i 

1 619,  queen  Anne  died.  Violent  dissen- 
sions with  his  parliament,  which  rose  in 
its  pretensions  in  proportion  to  his  weak- 
ness, embittered  thelatter  years  of  James's 
reign,  and  prepared  dreadful  conse- 
quences for  his  successor,  llie  affairs  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  who^ 
having  been  induced  to  accept  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  and  to  act  as  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  reli&^on  in  Germany,  was  de« 
feated,  and  stripped  of  all  his  dominions, 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  assisted  by 
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/  the  kinpr  of  Spain,  occasioned  James 
much  disquiet,  and  roused  the  popular 
indication  against  bis  timid  subserviency 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  power.  'After 
endeavouring  to  raise  money  in  the  way 
of  a  benevolence,  James  found  himself 
obliged  to  call  together  a  parliament,  the 
first  that  had  been  allowed  to  meet  for 
six  years.  In  this  parliament,  memorable 
among  other  things  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  the  first 
decided  stand  was  taken  by  the  Commons 
in  their  contest  with  the  crown  by  their 
famous  protest,  passed  18th  December, 
1621,  in  reply  to  the  kine's  assertion 

\  that  their  privileges  were  derived  from 
the  grace  and  concession  of  his  ancestors 
and  himself—'*  That  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  jurisdiction  of  parliament  are 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England.*' 
This  resolution,  which  the  king  tore  from 
the  Journals  with  his  own  nand,  was 
followed  by  the  inunediate  prorogation, 
and  soon  after  by  the  dissolution,  of  the 
parliament;  and  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Tower,  or 
to  other  prisons.  James  had  for  some 
time  before  this  set  his  heart  upon  the 
marrii^e  of  his  son  prince  Charles  with 
the  Inunta  of  Spain :  the  project  of  that 
match  had  principally  infiuenced  him  to 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  now  hoped  by  the  same 
arrangement  to  be  able,  without  having 
recourse  to  arms,  to  recover  the  Palati- 
nate for  his  son-in-law.  But  in  both 
these  expectations  he  was  disappointed. 
For  some  time  the  negotiations  seemed 
to  proceed  favourahly ;  but  they  were  in 
1623  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
and  prince  Charles,  who  had  ffone  to 
Spain,  in  company  with  Buckingham,  to 
fetch  thence  his  royal  bride,  soon  after 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  with  the  very 
impolitic  and  dismceful  stipulation  that 
the  children  shoiud  be  educated  by  their 
mother,  a  biffoted  Roman  Catholic,  tiU 
the  age  of  thurteen.  As  the  public  cla- 
mour for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate 
•till  continued,  another  parliament  was 
aaaeroUed  in  February  1624,  which 
eageriy  granted  supplies  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object  by  force  of  arms. 
War  was  in  consequence  declared  i^ainst 
Spain,  and  an  army  under  count  Mans- 
field was  sent  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  to  Holland,  to  cooperate  with  prince 
Maurice.  But  this  expedition  proved  an 
utter  failure ;  the  force,  reduced  to  half 
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its  numbers  by  a  pestilential  disorder 
before  it  had  crossed  the  sea,  never  even 
entered  the  Palatinate;  and  that  princi- 
pality remained  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror, or  rather  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
to  whom  it  had  been  assigned,  along  with 
the  electoral  dignity,  by  the  Imperial 
diet.  Not  long  luter,  the  king  was  seized 
with  an  intermitting  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  27th  March,  1625,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned 
over  England  twenty-two  years,  and  over 
Scotland  almost  his  whole  life.  His  only 
surviving  issue  was  his  son  Charles,  and 
his  daugnter  Elizabeth.  The  latter  died 
8th  February,  1662.  The  youngest  of 
her  thirteen  children  was  the  Electress 
Sophia,  the  mother  of  George  I.  Though 
many  princes  have  been  inferior  to 
James  I.  in  good  intentions,  and  in 
abilities,  vet  few  have  left  a  less  respected 
name.  Ail  his  best  qualities  were  per- 
verted in  their  exertion  by  radical  weak- 
nesses. His  learning  degenerated  into 
pedantry  and  prejudice,  his  generosity 
into  profusion,  nis  good-nature  into  plia- 
bility and  unmanly  fondness,  his  love  of 
peace  into  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom 
into  cunning.  His  reign,  though  not 
unprosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  inglori- 
ous ;  and  he  possessed  neither  the  attach- 
ment of  his  own  people,  nor  the  esteem 
of  foreigners.  He  received  in  his  life- 
time a  great  deal  of  adulation  on  account 
of  his  literary  accomplishments,  as  he 
was  not  only  an  encouraeer  of  learning, 
but  an  author.  His  publications  are,  a 
collection  of  poems,  under  the  titie  of, 
The  Essays  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art 
of  Poesy,  1584, 4to;  Fruitful  Meditation, 
upon  part  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
1588;  His  Majesty's  Poetical  Exercises 
at  Vacant  Hours,  1591 ;  his  Dsemono- 
logie,  a  dialogue,  in  three  books,  in  de- 
fence of  the  belief  in  witches,  4to,  1597 ; 
The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  or 
the  Reciprocity  and  Mutual  Duty  be- 
twixt a  tree  lung  and  his  natural  Sub- 
jects, Anonymous,  1598;  Bao-cXocoF 
Ampow,  or  his  Majesty's  Instructions  to 
bis  dearest  Sk>n  Henrv  the  Prince,  1599 ; 
A  Discourse  of  the  Unnatural  and  Vile 
(Gowrie)  Conspiracy  against  his  Majesty's 
Person,  1600,  reprinted,  wkh  notes,  by 
lord  Hailes,  1757,  and  along  with  his 
Annals,  1819;  Triplici  Nodo  Triplex 
Cuneus,  or  an  Apology  for  the  Oath  of 
Alledance,  1605  ;  this  was  answered  by 
cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  |)roduced  a  long 
controversy ;  A  Premonition  to  all  Most 
Mighty  Monarchies,  &c.  1608;  A  De- 
elanition   (in    French)  concerning    the 
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Prooeedinfft  with  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  the  Cause  of  D.  Conradus  Vora- 
tius,  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Ley  den,  1612;  and,  A  Reraonstrance 
for  the  Right  of  Kii^s  (in  French),  in 
answer  to  Cardinal  Perron,  1615.  A 
collected  edition  of  all  the  preceding 
prose  works,  expept  the  Discourse  on  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  was  published,  in 
foL,  in  1616,  under  the  title  of,  The 
Works  of  the  Most  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  James,  &o.,  by  James  (Montague) 
Bishop  of  Wintcm.  The  volume  also 
contained  some  treatises  that  had  not 
before  appeared,  particularly,  A  Counter* 
blast  to  Tobacco,  and,  A  Discourse  of  the 
Manner  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Powder 
Treason.  James  also  composed  a  me- 
trical version  of  the  Psalms,  published  at 
Oxford,  12mo,  1631,  in  whicn,  however, 
according  to  his  funeral  sermon,  preached 
by  bishop  Williams,  he  proceeded  only 
as  far  as  the  thirty-first  Psalm.  In  his 
fondness  for  controversial  learning  he 
projected  a  college  at  Chelsea  for  the 
support  oi  a  number  of  polemical  divines, 
whose  labours  might  be  devoted  to  oppose 
and  refute  the  Roman  Catholic  writers. 

JAMES  IL  of  England,  and  VII.  of 
Scotland,  second  son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  was  bom  at 
St.  James's  on  the  15th  October,  1633, 
and  was  immediately  declared  duke  of 
York.  After  the  capture  of  Oxford  by  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  under  Fauiax, 
in  June  1646,  he  was  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland.  He  made  his 
escape  from  St.  James's  palace,  disguised 
in  female  attire,  on  the  21st  April,  1648, 
and  was  conducted  to  Holland  to  his 
sister  Mar>',  the  princess  of  Orange.  In 
the  next  year  he  joined  his  mother  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  served 
in  the  French  army  under  marshal 
Turenne,  and  obtuned  the  esteem  of  that 
great  commander.  He  afterwards,  when 
the  peace  concluded  with  Cromwell  (Oc- 
tober 1655),  compelled  him  and  his  elder 
brother  to  quit  France,  entered  into  the 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  under  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
and  thus  advantageously  passed  the  years 
of  family  exile  in  acquirmg  military  ex- 
perience. There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  nothing  of  briUianoy  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  he  had  rather  the  desire  than 
the  ability  of  excelling.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  his  brother  in  1660  the  duke  of 
York  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  lord 
high-admiraL  A  matrimonial  engage- 
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ment  which  he  had  contracted  atn-ottd  4 
with  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  chanc^or  ^ 
Hyde,  afterwards  lora  Clarendon,  be- 
coming known,  in  consequence  of  her 
pregnancy,  the  kii^  consented  to  their 
marriage.  The  duke  had  ungenerously 
attempted  to  free  himself  from  the  obliga- 
tion, and  one  of  his  ignoble  favourites 
had  pretended  to  have  neen  admitted  to 
her  favours;  but  the  spirit  of  the  lady 
triumphed  over  these  unworthy  artifices, 
and  she  became  the  acknowledged  duchess 
of  York.  Her  husband,  however,  did 
not  pique  himself  on  conjugal  fidelity;  '^ 
and,  with  a  cdd  saturnine  tenmer,  he 
was  as  much  under  the  influence  of  female 
attractions  as  his  brother.  It  was,  indeed, 
remarked  that  his  mistresses  were  gene? 
rally  little  distinguished  for  beauty,  or 
elegance  of  manners.  Maritime  and 
commercial  affiors  engaged  the  duke's 
attention ;  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
African  company  when,  in  1664,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  promoting  a  Dutch  war 
for  the  supposed  mterests  of  trade.  He 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  a 
powerful  fleet,  which,  on  June  3d,  1665, 
engaged  that  of  the  Dutch  under  Opdam, 
and  obtained  a  victory:  Opdam  was 
killed,  and  his  ship  was  blown  up  in  the 
action,  and  nineteen  of  his  fleet  were 
sunk  or  taken,  with  the  loss  of  one  only 
on  the  part  of  the  English.  In  1671  the 
duchess  of  York  died,  leaving  her  husband 
two  daughters,  who' came  to  be  succes- 
sively queens  of  England.  Before  her 
death  she  declared  herself  a  convert  to  ., 
the  Roman  Catholic  reliffion,  which  had 
been  secretly  that  of  uie  duke  many 
years,  and  was  now  openly  avowed  by 
him.  This  declaration  produced  a  great 
impression  on  the  people,  whose  constant 
fears  of  Popery  were  revived  with  greater 
force  and  reason,  now  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  crown  had  embraced  that 
religion.  In  the  Dutch  war  of  1672  the 
duke  of  York  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet,  with  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich next  in  command.  As  he  lay  in  i 
Solebay,  joined  by  the  French  admiral  > 
D  'Estri^es,  he  was  attacked  by  De  Ruy  ter. 
A  furious  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Sandwich  was  blown  up,  and  the  duke'a 
ship  was  so  shattered,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  shift  his  flag  to  another.  At  length 
the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  pursued, 
and  the  Ion  sustained  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal.  The  French  kept  aloof, 
and  suffered  little;  the  object  of  theiv 
government,  it  is  conjectured,  havings 
been  to  allow  the  En^ish  and  Dutch  to 
weaken  each  oliier  as  ranch  as  possible. 
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The  jealousy  of  parliament  having  after- 
wardi  caused  a  Test  Act  to  be  passed  in 
order  to   ezchide    Papists  firom  public 
employments,   the    du\e  of  York  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  command  of  the 
fleet,  on  which  he   was  succeeded  by 
pince  Rupert    On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber,  1673,  he  married  for  a  second  wife 
Mary  Beatrix  Eleonora  of  Este,  daughter 
of  Alphonso  IV.  duke  of  Modena.    On 
tiie  4th  of  November,  1677,  the  duke's 
ddest  daughter,  Mary,  then  in  her  six- 
teenth year,  was  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orange— an  alliance  that  gave  universal 
satisfoetion.      Both  bis    cuiughters  had 
been  brouffht  up  in  the  Ph>testant  faith, 
to  which  they  stodfkstly  adhered.  During 
the  violent  proceedings  on  occasion  ot 
Titus  Oates's  Popish  plot,  the  duke  of 
York,  in  1679,  by  his  brothw^s  advice, 
withdrew  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained 
with  his  wife  and  his  youngest  daughter 
for  five    or  six   months.      During  his 
abeenee  the  fhmous  bill  fbr  his  excHision 
from  the  throne  was  twice  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be 
committed,  by  laige  majorities,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  being  passed  in  that 
House  by  the  prorogatioii  of  the  parlia- 
ment, 27th  May,  1679.     To  this  date 
Biay  be  assigned  the  eommenoemcnt  of 
U&e  open  rivahy  between  the  duke  of 
York  and  Charles's  natural  son  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  whose  popularity  with  the 
nation,   still   more  thsn  the    presumed 
partiality  of  his    fath^,   made   him   a 
somewhat  formidable  competitor  for  the 
succession,  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  legitimate  heir.    In  1681  the  duke 
of  York  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  hold 
a  parliament  at  king's   commissioner. 
His  ooodnct  in  thai  country  Justly  ex* 
posed  hmi  to  tibe  imputation  or  cold  un- 
relenting tyranny;  and  the  manner  in 
which  tne  remnant  of  the  Covenanters 
was  treated  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
In  November  1660  a  new  exclusion  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  aldiough  it  was  carried  through  all 
its  stages  in  that  House  by  great  majori- 
tiee,  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords. 
The  biH  was  again  introduced  in  the 
Lower  House  in  the  following  January ; 
but  the  prorogation  of  the  petrUaroeiit  on 
the  lOUi  of  that  month,  and  its  dissohi- 
tion  a  fsw   days  after,  prevented  the 
bni  fWmi  being  proceeded  with.    A  new 
pvliameni  having   met    at  Oxford   in 
March,  ^  biU  was  again  brought  for- 
ward there,  and  again  defeated  by  the 
•eme  expedient,  thu  the  last  parliament 
held  by  Charies  IL  having  been  dissolved 
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after  it  had  sat  only  seven  days.    Having 
returned  to  London  in  March  1682,  the 
duke  of  York  went  to  Scotland  a  second 
time  by  sea,  when  the  frigate  in  which  he 
sailed  struck  upon  a  sand-bank  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  was  lost.  The 
duke  escaped  in  the  barge^  and  is  said  to 
have  showed  more  solicitude  to  save  his 
dogs  and  his  priests  than  several  persons 
of  quality  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
were  left  to  perish.    Among  those  whom 
he  preserved  was,  however,   Churchill, 
afterwards  the  renowned  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  then  one  of  his  favourites. 
During  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign 
the  duke  of  York  possessed  a  great  in- 
fluence in  the  government,  and  was  for- 
ward in  promoting  all  the  severe  measures 
which  have  left  a  stain  upon  that  period, 
especially  the  general  attadt  upon  cor- 
porations, and  the  execution  of  Russell 
and  Svdney.      The  king  himself   was 
obliged  to  check  his  impetuous  rigour; 
and  once  said  to  him,  m  opposition  to 
some  violent  counsels,   '*  Brother,  I  am 
too  old  to  go  again  on  my  travels ;  you 
may,  if  you  choose  it ;" — a  remark  wmch 
proved  not  a  warning,  but  a  prediction  1 
Charles  IT.  died  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1685,  and  the  duke,  as  James  XL,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  without  the  least 
opposition.    From  the  time  of  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne  he  seems  to  have  pursued 
with  steady  determination  the  two  ob- 
jects, of  rendering  himself  absolute,  and 
of  introducing  the  Roman  Cathcdic  re- 
ligion into  his  dominions.    He  began 
with  going  openly,  with  the  enrigns  of 
his  dignity,  to  mass,  though  as  yet  an 
illegal  meeting.    He  also  sent  an  agent 
to  Rome,  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
pope;   and,  with  abject  meanness,  he 
solicited  from  Louis  of  France  a  con- 
tinttance  of  the  pension  which  his  de- 
ceased brother  mid  received  from  that 
monarch.    A  rebellion  in  the  kingdom 
soon  gave  him  an  indication  of  the  tern* ' 
per  St  the    sealous  adherents  to  civil 
uberty  and  the  reformed  religion.     It 
was  excited  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who,  near  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  had 
been  sent  abroad  on    account    of   his 
rivalry  to  the  duke  of  York.     By  the 
counsels  of  the  malcontents  he  was  urged 
to  try  his  fortune  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  crown,  to  which  he  pretended  to  be 
entitled  by  virtue  of  a  supposed  marriage 
between  Charles  II.  and  nis  mother.    He 
landed  on  the  11th  of  June,  1685,  with  a 
very  small  train,  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  considera- 
ble body  of  people,  chiefly  of  Inferitr 
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rank,  \rith  which  he  took  possefision  of 
tome  neighbouring  towns,  assuming  the 
title  of  kin^.  His  followers,  however, 
were  undisciplined  and  unwarlike,  and 
he  sustained  a  total  defeat  from  the  king's 
troops  at  Sedgemoor,  in  Somersetshire, 
on  tne  5th  of  July.  The  duke  was  found 
two  days  after  concealed  in  a  ditch,  was 
brought  to  London,  and  executed  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month.  Of  his  followers 
many  were  put  to  death  on  the  field,  and 
many  in  cold  blood  by  martial  law,  with 
circumstances  of  savage  ferocity.  When 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to  the  civil  courts  for  punishing  those 
who  had  escaped,  and  their  abettors, 
judge, .Jeffreys,  whose  name  has  been 
consigned  to  perpnetual  infamy,  was  sent 
down  with  a  special  commission,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  he  displayed  the  most 
brutal  and  unrelenting  rieour,  and  filled 
the  towns  of  the  west  with  mouminff  and 
consternation*  James  himself  declared 
his  approbation  of  that  judge's  proceed- 
ings, by  raising  him  to  the  peerage  and 
the  chancellonhip,  and  was  accustomed 
to  jest  upon  his  bloody  assizes  by  giving 
it  the  name  of  Jeffrey's  Campaign. 
Just  at  the  time  when  Monmouth  made 
his  descent  upon  England,  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  as  well  as  the  former  had 
been  for  some  years  an  exile  in  Holland, 
made  a  similar  attempt  upon  Scotland ; 
but  he  was  immediately  after  appre- 
hended, and  executed  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1685.  These  measures 
struck  a  temporary  awe  into  the  nation ; 
and  even  the  parliament  was  so  far 
daunted,  that  James  was  suffered  almost 
without  opposition  to  take  steps  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  authority.  All  idea 
of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  might 
have  been  lost  bad  not  the  king,  pushed 
on  by  his  own  bigotry  and  the  violent 
counsels  of  his  ^ueen  and  priests,  pur- 
sued with  such  impolitic  haste  his  de- 
signs of  introducing  Popery,  that  all  the 
religious  seal  of  me  general  body  of 
Protestants  was  brought  into  action.  By 
virtue  of  his  assume  dispensing  power 
he  rendered  tests  of  no  avail,  and  filled 
the  army  and  council  with  Papists,  to 
whom  he  gave  all  his  confidence.  He 
soon  proceeded  to  direct  attacks  upon 
the  Established  Church.  The  righu  of 
the  universities  were  invaded;  and  in 
particular,  a  mandate  was  issued  to 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  commanding 
the  election  of  a  man  named  Farmer,  a 
late  convert  to  Popery,  as  president.  A 
still  bolder  exercise  of  power  followed, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
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prelude  to  the  storm  that  burst  upon  i 
infatuated  monarch's  head.    On  tne  2' 


the       «^ 
27th        1 

of  April,  1688,  the  king  published  a  de« 
claration  of  indulgence  in  matters  of  re* 
ligion,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  by  , 
the  clergy  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom.  Seven  prelates  met  on  the 
18th  of  May,  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
at  Lambeth,---these  were,  Sancroft,  arch- 
buhop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  bishops, 
Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Weils,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawny 
of  Bristol, — and  drew  up  a  very  loyu  ^ 
and  humble  petition  aeamst  this  onli- 
nance.  This  was  considered  as  an  act  of 
disloyalty,  and  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  the  8th  of  June.  On  the 
29th  they  were  tried  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  for  publishing  a  seditious 
libel;  but  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
their  condemnation,  and  they  were  ac- 
quitted amidst  universal  acclamations. 
The  general  rejoicing  extended  to  the 
regiments  encamped  at  Hounslow,  and 
was  loudly  re-echoed  by  the  soldiers.  The 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir  at  this  time  (10th 
of  June,  1688),  supported  James's  con- 
fidence; but  so  unpopular  was  he  become, 
that  a  general  persuasion  (now  believed 
to  be  groundless)  prevailed  that  the  child 
was  supposititious,  and  that  the  queen 
had  never  been  pregnant.  Meantime  the 
dangers  threatening  religion  and  liberty 
had  occasioned  an  union  of  parties  in 
England ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  had  concurred  in  an  application 
to  William  prince  of  Orange,  tne  kine'a 
son-in-law,  for  aid.  He  had  prepared  a 
fleet  of  about  fifty  men-of-war  and  300 
transports,  having  on  board  14,000  men. 
James,  after  being  long  kept  in  ignorance 
of  them,  was  at  last  informed  of  these 
transactions  bv  his  minister  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  filled  widi  extreme  alarm. 
He  immediately  repealed  all  his  most 
obnoxious  acts,  and  practised  every 
method  to  gain  popularity.  It  was  too 
late.  AU  confidenee  between  king  and 
people  was  at  an  end ;  and  concesaiooa 
were  regarded  only  as  a  token  of  fear. 
William,  after  having  once  been  put  back 
by  a  storm,  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  Tor- 
bay  on  the  4th  of  November,  1688,  and 
landed  his  forces  on  the  following  day. 
The  royal  army  beean  to  desert  by 
whole  reriments ;  and  even  the  favourite 
Churchill  left  his  master  for  the  prince. 
The  king,  who  had  advanced  to  Salisbury, 
found  it  advisable  to  retire.  He  saw 
himself  abandoned  by  those  whom  he 
most  trusted;    and  even  his  daughter 
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Anne,  married  to  George  prince  of  Den- 
mark, put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  At  thb  news  the  unhappy 
father,  in  a  transport  of  agony,  exclaimed, 
**  God  help  me !  my  own  children  have 
forsaken  me."  He  immediately  sent  the 
queen  and  infant  prince  to  France,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  de  Lauzun ;  and 
he  himself  embarked  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  December,  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, in  a  boat  at  Whitehall-stairs,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  same 
country,  but  was  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds,  and  forced  the  next  day  to  land  at 
Feversham,  from  whence  he  returned  on 
the  16th  to  Whitehall.  .The  next  day 
the  prince,  having  arrived  with  his  army 
in  London,  desii^  James  to  leave  the 
palace;  on  which  he  proceeded  to  Roches- 
ter, and  on  the  23d  embarked  from  that 
port  on  board  a  fricate,  in  which  he 
was  conveyed  to  AmUeteuse,  in  Picardy. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  St.  Germain, 
where  LfOuisXlV.  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  cave  him  the  castle  of  St  Ger- 
main for  his  residence,  and  settled  on 
him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the 
expenses  of  his  little  court.  The  throne 
of  Great  Britain  meantime  was  declared 
vacant  by  the  king's  abdication,  and  was 
filled,  with  the  national  consent,  by  his 
daughter  Mary  and  her  husband  William,, 
conjointly — ijme  being  nominated  the 
next  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  infant  prince.  Louis,  whom  both 
religious  and  political  considerations  ren- 
dered sincei?enr  desirous  of  the  restoration 
of  James,  enabled  him  in  1689  to  make  a 
trial  for  the  recovery  of  Ireland.  He 
accordingly,  in  the  beffinnins  of  March, 
sailed  from  Brest,  lanoed  at  Kinsale,  and 
thence  immediately  marched  to  Dublin. 
He  failed  in  the  sieee  of  Londonderry,  and, 
returning  to  Dublin,  held  a  parliament 
there.  Violent  and  arbitrary  measures 
•against  the  Protestants  were  the  result  of 
hia  temporary  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
which  proved  that  his  principles  of 
government  had  undergone  no  change. 
At  length  William  landed  with  an  army 
in  Ireland,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  fought  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690, 
saw  the  utter  extinction  of  James  s  hopes. 
Ha  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and 
buried  his  disgrace  in  the  retreat  of  St. 
Germain,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1701,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eicht  James  employed  part  of  the  leisure 
of  his  retirement  in  writing  an  account 
of  his  life,  the  original  MS.  of  which, 
extending  to  four  fol.  volumes,  was  pre- 
aerved  in  the  Scoteh  College  at  Paris  till 
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the  Revolution,  when  it  was  forwarded 
to  St.  Omer  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transmitted  to  England,  but  was  there 
destroyed,  having,  it  is  said,  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  the  wife  of  the 
person  to  whose  charge  it  was  consigned, 
in  her  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  husoand 
if  it  should  be  found  in  his  possession.  A 
compendium,  however,  of  the  MS.  had 
been  long  before  drawn  up  by  an  unknown 
hand,  apparently  under  the  direction  either 
of  James  or  his  son;  and  this  work, 
having  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
papers  formerly  belon^f  to  the  Stuart 
family,  which  were  obtamedby  George  IV . 
when  regent,  was  published  in  1816,  under 
the  title  of.  The  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
King  of  England,  &c.,  collected  out  of 
Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  hand,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  2  vols,  4to,  London. 
By  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena, 
James  had  a  son,  known  at  the  coiurt  of 
France  by  the  title  of  James  III.,  but  more 
commonW  known  throughout  Europe  by 
that  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  or- 
the  Pretender. 

JAMES,  an  Armenian  patriarch,  con- 
cerning whose  life  no  particulars  are 
known.  H  e  is  the  author  of  an  Armenian 
version  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  Holland, 
in  1666, 4to. 

JAMES,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine, 
was  born  about  1571  at  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  at  New  colleee,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow  m  1593.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  oollector  of 
curious  MSS.  and  published  a  catalogue 
of  such  as  were  in  the  colleges  of  the 
university,  and  was  the  first  librarian  ap- 
pointed by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  ma' 
newly  established  library.  He  was 
made  sub-dean  of  Wells,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D,  1614,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury  to  the  Uving  of  Mongemun,  in  Kent 
He  showed  himself  a  most  active  divine 
against  the  Papists,  and  proposed  vari- 
ous plans  for  the  collatine  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  fathers,  which  might  not  only  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  science,  but  defeat  the 
foreeries  and  the  views  of  the  Roman 
CaSiolics,  which,  however,  failed  for  want 
of  encouragement  He  died  in  1632, 
affed  about  fifty-one.  The  best  known 
^his  works  is,  A  Treatise  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers, 
published  1611,  4to,  and  reprinted  1688, 
8vo.  He  was  the  correspondent,  among 
others,  of  archbishop  Usher,  and  several 
letters  of  his  are  in  the  Appendix  to 
Parr's  Life  of  that  prelate.     Wood  says, 
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tlmt  he  left  behind  him  the  character  of 
being  the  mott  induttrions  and  indefati- 
ffabie  writer  againtt  the  Papista  that  had 
been  edncated  in  Oxford  tince  the  Re- 
formation; and,  in  reality,  hit  detignt 
were  so  great,  and  so  well  known  to  be 
for  tiie  public  benefit  of  learning  and  the 
Church  of  England,  that  Camden,  speak- 
ing of  him  in  his  life-time,  calls  him  "  a 
learned  man  and  a  true  lover  of  books, 
wholly  dedicated  to  learning;  who  is  now 
laborioittly  searching  the  libraiies  of 
England,  and  pronoee^  that  for  the  pub- 
lic good  which  wiU  be  for  the  great  bene- 
fit  of  England." 

J  A  BfE  S,  (Richard,)  nephew  of  the 
precedme,  was  bom  in  1092,  at  Newport, 
m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  remored  to 
Corpus  Christi,  of  which  he  was  made 
fellow  in  1615.  In  1619  he  travelled 
throngh  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  then 
passed  into  Russia,  on  which  country  he 
wrote  some  observations.  He  was  weU 
skilled  in  the  learned  langui^es,  as  weU 
as  in  Saxon,  Gothic,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanbh;  and  so  extensive  was  his  In- 
formation, ttiathe  was  of  great  assiitaBoe 
to  Selden  in  the  drawine  up  of  his  Mar- 
mora Arundeliana,  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  in  the 
arrangement  of  thehr  noble  library.  His 
abilities  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  were 
said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  his  uncle. 
Hediedinl6S8.  When  confined,  through 
sun>icion,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  m 
1629,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  English  verses, 
prefixed  to  his  woncs.  afterwards  pt^ 
•ented  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

JAMES,  (Thomas,)  an  English  navi- 
gator in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  employed  by  a  society  of  merchants  at 
Bristol,  in  1631,  together  with  Luke  Fox, 
to  search  far  a  north-west  passage.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  piresented  him  to  Charles  I., 
who  encouraged  hb  enterprise.  He  left 
Bristol  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  proceeded 
to  Hudson's  Bav.  After  wintering  on  an 
iriand,  in  the  latitude  of  about  62  de- 
grees, he  proceeded  northward,  and  sailed 
as  far  as  65  degrees  and  a  half,  wh<^ 
he  found  the  sea  covered  with  ice.  Un- 
able to  proceed,  he  returned  to  Englmd, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1632.  He  published  in  1633,  The 
stranffe  and  oemgerous  Voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas  James,  for  the  Discovery  <^ 
a  North-west  Passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
4to.  He  made  some  discoveries  on  the 
eoast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  countiy  on 
the  western  side  of  which  he  gave  the 
appellation  of  New  Wales,  in  honour  of 
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the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  ii. 
His  journal  is  curious,  and  oontaint 
an  interesting  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  himself  and  -  his  companions  during 
their  scjoum  on  the  isle  of  Charlton. 

JAMES,  (Robert,)  a  physician,  known 
for  his  preparation  of  a  celebrated  fever 
nowder,  was  bom  at  Kinverston,  in  StidT- 
tbrdshire,  in  1703,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
practised  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Bir- 
mingham. He  then  removed  to  London, 
and  published  there,  in  1743,  his  Medi- 
cinal Dictionary,  3  vols,  foL,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  he  was  assisted  hj  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  wrote  also.  The  Practice  of 
Ph^c;  On  Canine  Madness;  and.  Disser- 
tation on  Fevers.  He  died  in  1776.  Hia 
fever  powder,  of  which  the  invention  is 
attributed,  by  some,  to  a  (German  physician 
of  the  name  of  Schawanbeig,  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and,  though  at  first  <^ 
posed  by  some  of  the  focultjr,  who,  either 
through  prejudice  or  rivalship,  considered 
it  as  a  worthless  nostrum,  it  proved  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  his 
family.  Dr.  James  was  coarse  in  Ida 
manners  as  well  as  hi  his  person,  but  he 
was  intelligent,  and,  as  a  companion, 
agreeable  and  cheerful.  '*  At  this  man's 
tsUe,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  <in  his  Life  of 
Smith,)  speiOdDg  of  Mr.  Walmsley,  **  I 
coijojred  many  cheeriUl  and  instructive 
houra,  with  comnanioas  such  as  are  not 
often  found;  with  one  who  has  length- 
ened, and  one  who  has  gladdened  hfo; 
with  Dr.  James,  whose  skiH  in  physte 
will  be  long  remembered;  and  with 
David  Oarrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have 
gratified  with  this  character  of  our  com- 
mon ftiend :  but  what  are  the  hopes  of 
man  1"  Dr.  James  wrote  also,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Fever  Powder,  wbidi  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death. 

JAMES,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Omipanv,  b<mi  at  Milford  Haven  about 
1721.  He  was  with  Sir  Edwari  Hawke 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1738,  as  a  junior 
officer ;  and  he  afterwards  commanded  a 
ship  in  the  yir^inia  trade.  He  after- 
wards greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  East  Indies,  partictdcriy  in  the  ve- 
nression  of  the  pirates  on  the  eoast  of 
Malabar,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  castle 
of  Sevemdrogg  on  the  2d  April,  1755. 
He  also  planned  the  reduction  of  Pondi- 
cherr^,  during  the  American  war.  He 
died  m  1783. 

JAMES,  (Thomas,)  a  native  of  St. 
Neot's,  Huntingdonshire,  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  King's  eeUege,  Cambridge^ 
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which  he  left  in  1776  for  the  head  mas- 
tership of  Rughy  School.  He  resigned 
in  1793,  and  obtained  a  Worcester  pre- 
hend,  and  the  rectory  of  Harrington,  in 
Worcestershire.  He  wrote,  A  (k>mpen- 
diiim  of -Geography  for  Rugby  School; 
two  Sermons;  and  the  Fifth  Book  of 
£uclid  explained  by  Algebra.  He  died 
in  1804. 

JAMES,  (William,)  a  land  agent  and 
8arve3ror,  born  in  1771,  at  Henley-in- 
Arden,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  the 
original  projector  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  railway ;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  railway  system,  hav- 
ing surreyed  numerous  lines  at  his  own 
expense.     He  died  in  1837. 

J  AME  S,  (John  Thomas,)  bishop  of  Cal- 
eutta,  was  bom  in  1786,  and  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Rugby,  at  the  Char- 
ter-house,  and  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  studentship, 
and  acted  for  some  time  as  a  college  tutor. 
In  1813  he  made  the  tour  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  published  an 
account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of 
A  Tour  throuc^h  Germany,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  Poland,  in  1813-14,  1819, 
2  vols,  8vo ;  and  some  time  afterwards 
he  published  illustrative  sketches  of 
scenery,  engraved  and  coloured  by  him- 
self. In  1816  he  visited  Italy,  to  stud^  the 
works  of  art ;  and  he  afterwards  published 
an  account  of  the  Italian  school  of  paint- 
ing, which  was  followed  by  a  work  on  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  schools. 
He  meditated  the  composition  of  a  simi- 
lar work  relative  to  the  state  of  painting 
in  Spain,  France,  and  England.  Having 
taken  holy  orders  soon  after  his  return 
ttmn  It^,  he  obtained  the  small  vicar- 
age of  Futton  cum  Selsoe,  in  Bedford- 
shire; and  in  1826  he  pubUshed  a  tract, 
entitled  the  Semi-Sceptic,  or  the  Com- 
mon Sense  of  Religion  considered.  On 
the  death  of  bishop  Heber  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Calcutta,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  uni- 
venily  of  Oi^rd,  he  embarked  for  India, 
in  July  1827.  He  soon  feU  a  victim  to 
Ihe  insalubrity  of  the  cUmate,  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  episcopal  duty  of  his  ex- 
tensive diocese,  and  died  on  the  2dd 
Auffost,  1829. 

JAMES,  (William,)  author  of  The  Na- 
val History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  De- 
daration  of  War  by  France,  in  February, 
1793,  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.  in 
January,  1820;  a  new  edition  of  which, 
with  considerable  additions,  including 
Diagrams  of  all  the  principal  actions,  was 
published  in  1826,  6  vols,  8vo.  This 
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is  a  work  of  considerable  labour ;  but  the 
freedom  of  some  of  the  writer's  strictures 
subjected  him  to  legal  proceedings,  which 
seriously  diminished  the  profits  of  hi| 
publication.     He  died  in  1827. 

JAMES  DE  VITRY,  a  cardinal  and 
historical  writer,  was  bom  at  the  little 
town  near  Paris  whence  he  took  his  sur- 
name, in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  educated  at  Paris. 
He  became  a  reg^ar  canon  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Oignies,  in  the  diocese  of 
Namur.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Toulou- 
sain,  where  he  preached  no  a  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses.  Afterwards  his 
zeal  led  him  to  excite  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens,  to  assume  the  cross,  and 
to  follow  the  crusaders  into  the  East. 
In  that  part  of  ^  world  he  continued 
many  years,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  or  Acre.  At  length  Gregory 
IX.,  in  1228,  raised  him  to  the  purple, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of 
Frescati.  He  was  next  sent  into  France 
in  the  capacity  of  oapal  l^ate,  to  preach 
up  a  new  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses, and  he  was  i&rwards  sent  in 
the  same  character  into  Brabant,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  He  died  m  1244.  He 
wrote,  Historise  Orientalis  et  Occidentalis 
Libri  III ;  Epistola  ad  Familiares  suos  in 
Lotharingia,  de  capta  Damiata ;  Epistola 
ad  Honorium  III.,  Papam;  Vita  B. 
Maris  Ogniacensis,  Libris  II. ;  Sermons 
on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  whole 
Year,  printed  at  Antwerp,  1575,  fol. 

JAMES  DE  VORAGINE,  an  Italian 
prelate,  who  derived  his  surname  from 
Voragdo,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
where  lie  was  bom  about  1230.  He  en- 
tered into  the  Dominican  order,  and  was 
appointed  provincial,  and  afterwards  ge- 
neral, of  his  order.  In.  1292  he  was  no- 
minated archbishop  of  Genoa  by  Nicholas 
IV.  He  died  m  1298.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Le- 

Snd,  which,  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
bles  with  which  it  abounds,  met  with  a 
most  fovourable  reception  ;  and  after  the 
first  printed  edition  of  it  in  Latin,  in 
1470,  fol.,  it  was  translated  into  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  underwent  more 
numerous  impressions  than  any  other 
work,  from  the  first  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  tOl  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  He  also  published. 
Sermons,  adapted  to  Lent,  the  difierent 
Sundays  in  the  year,  the  Saints'  Days, 
&c. ;  and  Mariale  Aureum,  containing  cQs- 
courses  in  praise  of  the  V urgin.  He  like- 
wise wrote,  Chronicon  Janueusis  Civitatis, 
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a  pari  of  which  is  given  by  Muratori 
m  bit  Collection  of  Italian  Writers.  Thu 
author  it  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
caused  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible  to 
be  published,  in  1270. 

JAMESONE,  (Geoi^e,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1586.  After  study- 
ing under  Rubens,  with  Vandyck,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1628,  and  applied 
himself  to  portrait  in  oil,  thoueh  he  some- 
times practised  history  and  landscape 
paintinff.  His  excellence  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a  clear 
and  beautiful  colouring.  When  Charles  I. 
visited  Scotland  in  1633,  the  magis- 
trates employed  Jamesone  to  make  draw- 
ings of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  with  which 
the  kin^  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he 
■at  to  him  for  a  full  length  picture,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  diamond  nng  from  his 
finger,  and,  on  account  of  a  complaint  in 
his  eyes  or  head,  his  majesty  made  him 
wear  his  hat ;  a  privilege  which  he  ever 
after  used.  Many  of  the  considerable 
families  in  Scotland  are  possessed  of 
works  bv  this  artbt  The  greatest  collec- 
tion is  tnat  at  Taymouth,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Breadalbane.  In  different  man- 
sions in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  there  are 
portraits  bv  Jamesone,  as  well  as  in  the 
halls  of  Idarischal  and  King's  colleges. 
He  died  in  1644.  He  has  been  caTled 
the  Vandyck  of  Scotland. 

J  A  M  £  T,  (Peter  Charles,)  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  1701,  in  the  diocese  of 
Sens.  He  wrote.  Metaphysical  Essays; 
Letters  on  Taste,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Bayle;  Dissertation  on  the  Creation; 
the  Mogul  Philosopher,  Daneche-Men- 
Kan. 

JAM  I,  (Abd  Alrahman,)  a  celebrated 
Oriental  poet,  bom  in  1414,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  &borasan.  His  reputation  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  to  the  court  of 
the  sultan  Abusaid,  whose  patronage  he 
enioved,  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor, 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1494. 
Jami  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  among 
the  Persian  bards,  and,  according  to 
Gothe,  combines  all  the  excellences  of 
the  earlier  poets  of  his  country.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  poems  were  united 
by  the  author  in  a  collection,  which  he 
entitled.  Heft  Aurenk,  Or  The  Seven 
Stars  of  the  Bear.  Thev  comprise  the 
tales  of  Yuseph  and  Zuleika,  founded  on 
the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jo- 
seph ;  and  Meinoun  and  LeUa,  of  which 
there  is  a  French  translation,  by  De 
Chezy.  Some  of  the  compositions  of 
.Tami  have  also  been  translated  by 
LangUs,  and  published  in  his  Contes, 
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Sentences,  et  Fables,    tiroes  d'Auteun 
Arabes  et  Persans,  1788. 

JAMIESON,  (John,)  a  Scotch  divina  - 
and  philologist,  born  in  1758,  was  for- 
meriy  minister  to  a  congregation  of  se- 
ceders  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  at 
Forfar,  where  he  resided  for  many  years ; 
but  for  the  last  forty-three  years  of  his 
life  he  officiated  in  a  church  of  the  same 
persuasion  at  Edinburgh.  His  earliest 
publication  was.  The  Sorrows  of  Slavery, 
a  poem,  1780;  he  also  published.  Eter- 
nity, a  poem,  addressed  to  Freethinkers 
and  Phdoeophical  Christians.  In  theo- 
logy and  rehgious  matters  he  published. 
An  Alarm  to  Britain ;  or  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Infi- 
delity, 1795 ;  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive  Faith 
concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  re- 
ply to  Dr.  Priestley's  Histo^  of  Eariy 
Opinions,  1795,  2  vols,  8vo;  Remarks  on 
Rowland  Hill's  Journal,  1799;  The  Use 
of  Sacred  History,  1802,  two  vols,  8vo; 
and  several  Occasional  Sermons.  His 
most  important  work  b  entitled,  An 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Lan^age,  2  vols,  4to,  1808,  1809.  He 
published  an  Abridgment  of  it  in  1818,  in 
8vo.  In  1811  he  published.  An  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of 
lona,  and  of  their  settlement  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  in  1814,  Hermes 
ScjTthicus,  or  the  radiciEd  affinities  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  the  Gothic, 
8vo;  and  in  1818,  A  Grammar  of  Rhe- 
toric and  Polite  Literature.  In  1817  he 
contributed  to  the  Edinbunrh  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  a  paper,  On  the  Origin 
of  Cremation,  or  Burning  of  the  Dead. 

JAMIN  DE  BERMUY,  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Auguste  Marie,)  a  distinguished 
French  cavalry  officer,  bom  in  1773  in 
the  department  of  LlUe  et  Villaine. 
He  became  a  sub-lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
1790;  and,  after  passing  through  subor- 
dinate stations,  commanded  the  eighth 
squadron  of  cuirassiers.  He  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  marshal  Massena,  and  served 
with  him,  in  1806,  in  his  Neapolitan  cam- 
paign. Being  made  colonel  of  the  royal 
guards  of  lieht  cavalry,  he  went  to  Spain 
at  the  head  of  that  corps  in  1808,  and 
distinguished  himself  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  OcaSa,  November  9th,  1809. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1813,  after 
having  given  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Vittoria.  In  the  campaign  of 
1814  he  had  the  command  of  a  brigade 
of  light  cavalry.  He  was  killed  at  tho 
battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  a  knight  of 
St.  Louis,  a  baron   of  the  empire,   and 
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marquis  of  Bermuy,  a  title  conferred  on 
him  for  his  services  in  Spain. 

J  A  M  Y  N,  ( Amadis,)  a  French  noet, 
the  friend  and  rival  of  Ronsard,  bom 
about  1538,  at  Chaource,  in  Champagne. 
He  travelled  in  early  life  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  became  se- 
cretary and  chamber  reader  to  Charles 
IX.  He  died  in  1585.  Besides  his 
poetical  works  in  2  vols,  he  published 
seven  academical  discourses  in  prose,  and 
finished  a  translation  of  Homer  s  Iliad  in 
verse,  beeun  by  Hugh  de  Salel,  who  had 

Cceeded  only  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
k;  Jamjm  also  translated  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

JANE  WAY,  (James,)  a  nonconform- 
ist divine,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  1636,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A., 
but  was  ejected  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion for  nonconformity.  He  then  set  up 
a  meeting  at  Rotherhithe.  His  ^reachinff 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  signal 
effects  upon  many,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  plague,  when  he  entered  into  the 
deserted  pulpits,  and  preached  to  ^eat 
numbers.  He  also  made  it  his  business 
to  visit  the  sick  at  that  dangerous  period. 
His  incessant  labours  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1674.  A  consider- 
able number  of  his  Sermons  are  in  print. 
He  also  published  the  well-known  Life 
of  his  elder  brother  John,  which,  with  his 
popular  Token  for  ChOdren,  has  been 
often  reprinted.  He  likewise  wrote. 
Heaven  on  Earth,  and  the  Saint's  En- 
couragement to  Dilieence.  His  Legacy 
to  his  Friends,  a  posthumous  publication, 
contains  twentv-seven  famous  instances 
of  remarkable  aeliverances  from  dangers 
by  sea. 

JAN  I,  (Christian  David,)  rector  of  the 
college  of  Eisleben,  a  classical  scholar 
and  critic,  born  at  Glaucha  in  1743. 
He  published  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and 
the  History  of  Paterculus ;  and  he  wrote 
a  critical  treatise,  entitled,  Artis  Poeticse 
Latinae,  Libri  IV.     He  died  in  1790. 

J  A  N  I C  O  N,  (Francis  Michael,)  an 
able  political  writer,  was  bom  of  Protest- 
ant parents,  at  Paris,  in  1674,  and  edu- 
cated in  Holland.  For  a  time  he  quitted 
his  studies  for  the  army,  and  accompa- 
nied his  regiment  to  Dublin,  where  he 
obtained  his  dismissal  from  it,  and  stu- 
died at  Trinity  college.  At  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  he  resumed  his  literary  labours, 
and  became  concerned  in  the  Gtueettes  of 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht. 
But  hb  press  beins  silenced,  he  retired  to 
the  Hague,  and  became  agent  to  the 
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landgrave  of  Hesse  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  1730.  Of  his  works  there  are, 
1.  His  Gazettes,  written  in  a  good  style, 
and  with  sound  political  knowle^e.  2. 
A  translation  of  Steele's  Ladies'  Liorary, 
published  in  1717  and  1719,  in  2  vols, 
l2mo.  3.  A  translation  of  a  Satire 
aeainst  Monks  and  Priests,  written  ori- 

finally  by  Antony  Gavin,  a  converted 
panish  priest,  and  printed  in  1724,  in 
4  vols,  12mo.  4.  The  present  State  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  their  dependencies,  1729,  2  vols, 
12mo.  This  is  the  most  correct  work 
extant  on  the  subject,  though  it  has  been 
considered  by  Niceron  as  not  altogether 
free  from  errors. 

JANOZKI,  orJANISCH,(John 
Daniel,)  a  learned  Pole,  bom  at  Wieborg, 
in  1720,  was  canon  of  Kiow,  and  librarian 
of  the  Zaluski  Library  at  Warsaw,  which 
was  afterwards  transported  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  Petersburg.  His  principal  works 
are.  Letters  on  Criticism;  Account  of 
rare  Polish  Books  in  the  Zaluski  Librarv; 
in  this  work  he  sives  the  titles  of  the 
books  at  full  length,  together  with  their 
contents;  relates  the  history  of  them; 
^ves  his  opinion  of  their  merits ;  and 
mtersperses  the  whole  with  interesting 
anecdotes,  respecting  the  lives,  services, 
and  characters,  of  tne  authors ;  A  Dic- 
tionary of  living  Authors  in  Poland ;  and, 
Polonia  Litterata  nostri  Temporis.  He 
died  in  1786. 

JANSEN,  or  JANSENIUS,  (Corne- 
lius,) the  celebrated  bishop  of  Ypres, 
principal  of  the  sect  called  Jansenists, 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  Acquoy,  near 
Leerdam,  in  Holland,  and  was  educated  at 
Utrecht,  at  Louvain,  and  at  Paris,  where 
he  met  with|John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne, 
afterwards  ^  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  very  intimate 
friendship.  Some  time  after  he  went  to 
Bayonne,  where  the  bishop  of  that  city 
set  him  at  the  head  of  a  coUege  which  he 
had  recently  founded.  He  spent  five  or 
six  years  in  Bayonne,  applying  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  St.  Augustine 
in  particular.  In  1617  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  where  he  was  chosen  principal 
of  the  college  of  St  Pulcheria.  He  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.in  1619.  In  1630  the 
king  of  Spain  made  him  professor  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and,  observing  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  intriguing  politics  and 
growing  power  of  the  French,  employed 
him  to  write  a  book,  insinuating  that 
they  were  no  eood  Catholics,  since  thev 
made  no  scmpU  of  forming  alliances  with 
Protestant  states.     Jonsenius  performed 
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the  task  in  his    Mars  OaUicus,  which 

frocored  him  the  mitre  of  Ypres,  in  1635. 
[e  died  of  the  plague  hi  Mar,  1638. 
He  published  a  piece,  entitled,  Alexiphar* 
macum,  against  the  Protestant  minuters 
of  Bois  le  Due,  and  a  defence  of  that 
work,  entitled,  Spongia  Notarum,  against 
Gilbert  Voetius;  Oratio  de  Interioris 
Hominis  Refonnatione ;  Tetrateuchus, 
sire  Commentarius  in  IV.  Evangelia; 
Pentateuchus,  sive  Commentarius  in  V. 
Libras  Moeis ;  The  Answer  of  the  Di^ 
vines  of  Louvain,  **  de  vi  obligandi  con- 
scientias,  quam  habent  edictaregia  su- 
per re  monetaria ;"  Answer  of  the  Divines 
and  Civilians,  '*  De  juramento  quod 
publica  auctoritate  magistratui  designato 
nnponi  solet.''  But  his  Augustinus 
was  his  principal  work,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  it  above  twenty  years.  He 
left  it  finished  at  his  death,  and  sub- 
mitted it,  by  his  last  will,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  holy  see.  His  executors, 
Fromond  and  OQen,  printed  it  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  1640,  but  suppressed  his  sub- 
mission. The  subject  of  the  work  is 
divine  ^race,  freewill,  and  predestination. 
No  incident  could  be  more  unfavourable 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  progress  of  their 
religious  system,  than  the  publication  of 
this  book ;  for  as  the  doctnne  of  Augus- 
tine differed  but  very  little  from  that  of 
the  Dominicans ;  as  it  was  held  sacred, 
nay  almost  respected  as  divine,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  and  authority  of  that  il- 
lustrious bbhop ;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  generally  received  among  the 
Jesuits;  these  latter  could  scarcely  con- 
sider the  book  of  Jansenius  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  a  tacit  but  formidable 
refutation  of  their  opinions  concerning 
human  liberty  and  divine  grace ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  not  only  drew  their  pens 
against  the  work,  but  also  used  their 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  obtain  a 

fublic  condemnation  of  it  from  Rome, 
n  Louvain,  where  it  was  first  published, 
it  excited  prodigious  contests.  It  ob- 
tained several  violent  advocates,  and  was 
by  others  opposed  with  no  less  violence, 
and  several  theological  theses  were  Writ- 
ten against  it.  At  length  they  who 
wished  to  obtain  the  suppression  of  it  by 
papal  authority,  were  successful;  the 
Roman  inquisitors  began  by  prohibiting 
the  perusal  of  it,  in  1641 ;  and,  on  the 
6th  March,  in  the  following  year.  Urban 
VIII.,  by  a  bull,  condemned  it  as  in- 
fected with  several  errors  that  had  been 
long  banished  from  the  Church.  This 
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bull,  which  was  published  at  Ixmvmhiy 
instead  of  pactfrmg,  inflamed  mattera 
more ;  and  the  dispute  soon  passed  into 
France,  where  it  was  carried  on  with 
equal  warmdi.  At  leneth  the  bishops 
of  France  drew  up  the  doctrine,  as  they 
i*alled  it,  of  Jansenius,  in  five  proposittons^ 
and  aj^ed  to  the  pone  to  condemn  tiiem. 
This  was  done  by  Innocent  X.  by  ihit 
bull  CtfJii  oeea$ioHe,  published  May  31, 
1653 ;  and  he  drew  up  a  formulary  for 
tiiat  purpose,  which  was  received  by  the 
assembly  of  the  French  clergy.  Thesd 
proposidons  contained  the  following  doc^ 
trines :  1 .  That  there  are  divine  precepts, 
which  good  men,  notwithstandmg  tneir 
desire  to  observe  them,  are  nevertheless 
absolutely  unable  to  obey ;  nor  has  God 
given  them  that  measure  of  grace  which 
M  essentiaHy  necessary  to  render  them 
capable  of  such  obedience.  2.  That  no 
person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can 
resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  when 
it  operates  upon  the  mind.  3.  That  in 
order  to  render  human  actions  meritori- 
ous, it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  ex- 
empt from  necessity,  but  only  that  they 
be  free  firom  constraint  4.  That  the 
Semipelagians  err  grievously  in  main- 
taining; that  the  human  will  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  either  receiving  or  re- 
sisting the  aids  and  influences  of  prevent- 
ing grace.  5.  That  whoever  affirms  that 
Jesus  Christ .  made  expiation,  by  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  is  a  Semipelagian.  Of  these 
propositions  the  pontiff  declared  the 
first  four  onlv  heretical;  but  he  pro- 
nounced the  nflh  rash,  impious,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  Supreme  Being.  Jansenius, 
however,  was  not  named  in  the  bull,  nor 
was  it  dedarod  that  these  five  proposi- 
tions were  maintained  in  the  book  en- 
tiUed,  Augustinus,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  pope  had  condemned  them.  Henoe 
Antony  Arnauld,  (1655,)  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  invented  a  distinction,  which 
the  other  Jansenists  took  up  as  a  defence. 
He  separated  the  matter  of  doctrine,  or 
right,  and  of  fact,  in  the  controversy; 
and  acki&owleged  that  they  were  bound 
to  believe  the  five  propositions  jusOy 
condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  did 
not  acknowledge  that  these  propositions 
were  to  be  found  in  the  book  or  Janse- 
nius, in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
condemned.  Hence  arose  the  famous 
distinction  between  the  fact  and  the  right. 
They  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  thu  artfid  distinction.  The 
restless  and  invincible  hatred  of  their 
enemies  pursued  them  in  every  quarter, 
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aed  at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII., 
the  auccesaor  of  Innocent,  to  declare  by 
a  solemn  bull,  {Ad  $acram,)  itmed  on 
the  16th  October,  1656,  that  the  five 
propositions  were  the  tenets  of  Jansenius, 
and  were  contained  in  his  book.  The 
pontiff  did  not  stop  here ;  but  to  this  fla- 
grant instance  of  imprudence  he  added  an- 
oUier  still  more  shocKing ;  for,  in  the  year 
1665,  he  sent  into  France  the  form  of  a 
declaration,  which  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  all  who  aspired  to  any  preferment  in 
the  Church,  and  in  which  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  five  propoeitious  were  to  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Church.  This  declaration,  the 
unexampled  temerity  of  which,  as  well  as 
its  contentious  tendency,  appeared  in  the 
most  odious  light,  not  only  to  die  Jaa- 
senists,  but  also  to  the  wiser  part  of  tha 
French  nation,  produced  the  most  de- 
plorable divisions  and  tumults.  It  was 
munediately  opposed  with  vigour  by  the 
Jansenists,  who,  thus  provoked,  went  to 
far  as  to  maintain  that,  in  matters  otfkct, 
the  pope  was  fallible,  especially  when  his 
decisions  were  merely  personal,  and  not 
confirmed  by  a  general  council ;  and  con«- 
sequently  that  it  was  neither  obligatory 
Bor  neeesaary  to  subscribe  this  papal  de- 
daration,  which  had,  as  they  aliened, 
only  a  matter  of  fact  for  its  object.  The 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  nevertheless,  in- 
sisted upon  subscrijition  to  the  formu- 
lary ;  and  all  ecclesiastics,  monks,  nuns, 
and  others,  in  every  diocese,  were  obliged 
to  sabacribe.  Those  who  refused,  were 
interdicted  and  excommunicated;  and 
Uiey  even  talked  of  entering  a  proccn 
against  four  bishona,  who  in  their  pnblid 
instruments  had  oistinguished  the  fifict 
from  the  right,  and  declared  that  they 
Heshred  only  a  respectful  and  submissive 
silence  in  ragard  to  the  fact  The  affiur 
was  at  length  accommodated  in  1668, 
under  the  pontifieate  of  Clement  IX.  who 
was  satisfied  that  the  bishotia  should  an^ 
scribe  themselves,  and  make  others  soIk 
scribe,  purely  and  simply ;  though  they 
declared  expressly,  that  they  did  not  de- 
aire  the  same  submission  for  the  fact,  but 
Ibr  the  right.  This  accommodatioii, 
atylad  the  Peace  of  Clement,  was  for  a 
time  complied  with;  but  the  dispute 
abotit  subscribing  was  afterwards  re- 
newed both  in  Flimders  and  France ;  and 
therefore  Innocent  XII.  by  a  brief,  in 
1694,  directed  to  the  bishops  in  Flanders, 
declared  that  no  addition  snould  be  made 
to  the  formulary,  but  that  it  shodd  be 
aofficient  to  subscribe  sincerely,  without 
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any  distinction,  restriction,  or  exposition, 
condemning  the  propositions  extracted 
from  Jansenius's  book,  in  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  words.  A  resolution 
of  a  case  of  conscience,  signed  by  ibrty 
doctors,  in  which  the  distinction  of  the 
fact  from  the  right  was  tolerated,  re-in* 
flamed  the  dispute  in  France  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
Clement  XI.  by  his  bull  Fmeatn  DomirUf 
dated  July  15,  1705,  declared,  that  a 
respectful  silence  is  not  sufficient  to  tea* 
tify  the  obedience  due  to  the  oonstitii* 
tions,  but  that  all  the  fkidiful  ought  to 
condemn  as  heretical,  not  only  wlA  their 
monthly  but  in  their  hearts,  the  sense  of 
Jansenius's  book,  which  is  condemned  in 
the  five  propositions,  as  the  sense  whkh 
the  words  property  import ;  and  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  subscribe  with  any  other 
thought,  mind,  or  sentiment  This  con- 
stittttion  was  received  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  French  clergy  in  1705, 
and  published  b^  the  king's  authority. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  Uie 
disputes,  especially  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  various  interpretations  of  it  were 
made ;  it  may  even  oe  said  that  the  con- 
test ffrew  hotter  than  ever,  after  the  pope, 
by  his  constitution  of  September  13, 
1713,  condemned  101  propositions,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Paraphrase  on  Uie  New 
Testament,  by  Pdre  Quesnel,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  JieinsenistB.  A 
foil  and  dear  account  of  thia  singular 
affiur  may  be  seen  in  the  Hiatoire  des 
cmq  PinomNritions  of  Dumas. 

JANSENIUS,  (Comehus,)  a  learned 
Flemish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Hulst  in 
1510,  and  educated  at  Ghent  and  Lou- 
ifain.  He  became  a  proficient  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
guaffes,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  the  stody 
of  the  Scripteres.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain.  At  the 
couneil  of  Trent,  whither  he  was  sent  hi 
1563,  by  Philip  II.,  along  with  Bahis  and 
Hesselius,  he  commandM  respect  by  his 
learning  and  modesty,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Flanders  in  1568,  waa  nominated 
the  first  bishop  of  Ghent  His  worica 
are,  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Pftafaas; 
Notes  on  the  Books  of  Pmveibs,  Ecdesi- 
asticus,  the  Caoticles,  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom ;  Commentaries  upon  some  paa- 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Concordia 
Evangelica ;  Dupin  says,  this  is  his  great 
w<Nrk,  and  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  foot  Gospels  which  had  tfll 
that  time  appeared.    He  died  in  1576. 

JANSENIUS,  (James,)  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Louvain,  was  bom  at 
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Amsterdam  in  1547.  Hii  parents,  who 
were  Roman  Catholics,  designed  him  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  sent  him 
to  the  universitjr  of  Loa^ain  in  1564,  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology.  In  1575 
he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  divinity, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  first  pre- 
sident of  the  new  Augustine  college.  In 
1579  he  was  nomhiated  president  of  the 
college  of  pope  Adrian  VI. ;  in  1580  he 
was  createa  professor  of  divinity ;  and  in 
1595  he  succeeded  Stapleton  as  regius 
professor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He 
was  made  dean  of  the  cdlegiate  church  of 
St  Peter's  at  Louvain  in  1614,  and  he 
died  in  1625.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  Expositio  in  Prophetam  Job ;  Com- 
mentarius  et  Expositio  in  Psalmos  Davi- 
dicos;  Commentarius  in  Canticum  Can- 
ticorum ;  Expositio  in  Evangel.  Joann. ; 
Institutio  Catholici  Ecdesiastae ;  Litur- 
gica;  In  sacrum  MisseeCanonem;  Ennar- 
ratio  Passionis. 

JANSSEN,  or  JOHNSON,  (Corne- 
lius,) a  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1590.     He  came  to  England  in 
1618,  and  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
James  I.,  of  whom,  and  hb  fiunily,  he 
painted  several  excellent  portraits,  as  also 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court 
Though  he  had  neither  the  freedom  of 
hand  nor  the  ffrace  of  Vandvck,  yet  in 
other  respects  he  was  deemed  his  equal, 
and  in  the  finishing  of  his  pictures  supe- 
rior.    His  paintings  are  easily  distm- 
suished    by  their   smooth,    clear,    and 
delicate  tints,  and  b^  that  character  of 
truth  and  nature  with  which  they  are 
strongly  marked.    He  generally  painted 
on  panel,  and  it  is  said  that  he  used  a 
quantity  of   ultramarine    in  the  black 
colours,   as  well  as  in  his  carnations; 
which  may  be  one  cause  of  their  original 
lustre  continuing  to  this  day.     He  fre- 
quently painted  in  a  small  size  in  oil, 
and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that 
manner.    His  fame  began  to  be  some- 
what obscured  on  the  arrival  of  Vandyck 
in  England ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  some  time  after,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country.    One  of  his  finest 
pictures  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Vil- 
liers,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  duke 
of  Buckingham.    Another  fine  piece  by 
Janssen  is  the  portrait  of  the  princess 
Elisabeth,  who  married  Frederic  V.,  the 
elector  Palatine,  and  who  is  commonly 
called  the  queen  of  Bohemia.     Janssen 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1665. 

JANSSENS,   (Abraham,)   a  painter, 
was   bom   at  Antwerp    in   1569.      In 
colouring  he  had  no  superior,   except 
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Rubens :  his  compositions  have  abund- 
ance of  spirit,  ana,  as  he  designed  after 
living  models,  his  fi^es  are  correctly 
drawn,  and  have  a  striking  appearance  of 
tmth  and  nature.  His  design  is  elegant, 
his  touch  is  free,  his  draperies  are  weU 
cast,  and  his  disposition  is  commendable ; 
the  whole  together  having  a  strong  effect, 
by  a  judicious  management  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro. Sandrart  assures  us  that  he  not 
only  gave  a  fine  roundness  and  relief  to 
his  figures,  but  also  such  a  warm^  and 
clearness  to  the  carnations,  that  they  had 
all  the  look  of  real  flesh ;  and  his  colour- 
ing was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  lustre  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  painted  subjects  illumi- 
nated by  torch-light,  and  delighted  in 
the  contrast  of  the  most  brilliant  light 
with  the  deepest  shade.  His  paintings 
in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  at  Antr 
^orp,  give  a  just  idea  of  his  merit  The 
subject  of  one  is  the  Virnn,  with  the 
Innnt  in  her  arms,  attended  by  other- 
fieures;  the  other  is  the  representation 
of  Christ  laid  in  the  Tomb.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Ghent  is  an  Ecce  Homo; 
and  also  a  Descent  ftom  the  Cross,  which 
has  been  often  taken  for  a  work  of 
Rubens.  But  his  most  capital  perform- 
ance is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in 
the  Dusseldorf  gallery.  Janssens  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1631. 

JANSSENS,    (Victor  Honorins,)    a 

K inter,  bora  at  Brussels  in  1664.     He 
d  for  his  master  one  Volders,  under 
whom  he  continued  seven  years.     He 
was  received  into  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  with  a  pension  of  eight  hun- 
dred florins.    At  the  end  of  four  years 
he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Italy  for 
improvement,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome 
he  studied  the  works  of  Rafiaelle,  de- 
signed after  the  antique,  and  sketched  the 
b^utiful  scenes  round  that  city.    He  was 
also  associated  with  Tempesta,  and  painted 
the  figures  in  his  landscapes.    Janssens 
composed  historical  subjects,  chiefly  in  a 
small  size.     He  chose  Albano  for  his 
model,  and  in  that  style  was  not  equalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries.     After 
residing  at  Rome  for  eleven  years,  he 
retumdl  to  Brussels,  and  began  to  paint 
pictures  of  a  large  size,  as  more  lucra- 
tive,  expeditious,   and  agreeable  to  his 
genius  and  inclination.    He  adorned  most 
of  the  churches  and  palaces  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  his  extraordinary  readiness  of 
execution   appeared  in   the  number  of 
pictures  which  he  finished  at  Brussels 
and  its  vicinity.     In  1718  he  was  invited 
to  Vienna,  when  he  was  made  painter  to 
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the  emperor ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have 
visited  England.     He  died  in  1739. 

JANT£T,  (Anthony  Francis  Xavier,) 
a  mathematician,  bom  in  1747  at  Bief 
du  Fourg,  in  the  mountains  of  Jura.  In 
1768  be  was  employed  to  teach  Latin  in 
the  orphan-house  at  Dole ;  and  in  1773 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  in 
the  college  at  that  place;  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  establishment,  he  became 
professor  of  thehieher  mathematics  in  the 
central  school  of  Jura,  and  he  continued 
in  his  post  after  the  removal  of  the  school 
to  Besancon,  with  the  title  of  Lyceum. 
He  died  m  1805.  He  published,  Trait^ 
^llmentaire  de  M^canique,  1785,  8vo. 

JANUARIUS,  (St)  bishop  of  Bene- 
vento,  beheaded  at  Puzzuoli  in  the  per- 
secution of  Diodesian.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Naples,  where  a  noble  chapel  in 
the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
His  blood  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  in 
a  phial,  and  annually,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, and  when  Vesuvius  threatens  an 
eruption,  the  holy  vessel  is  produced, 
when,  at  the  presence  of  the  saint's  head, 
which  is  then  exhibited,  the  blood,  which 
before  was  congealed,  appears  to  liquify. 
The  mountain,  as  the  superstitious  Neapo- 
litans believe,  respects  tne  solemnity,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequently  thus  pre- 
vented. 

JANVIER,  (Dom  Ren^  Ambroise,)  a 
learned  French  monk,  bom  at  St.  Su- 
sanne,  in  the  Maine,  in  1614.  He 
entered  into  the  Benedictine  congreea- 
tion  of  St.  Maur  in  1637,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
literature,  and  particularly  in  Hebrew. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Peter  de  Celles,  bishop  of  Chartres,  in 
1671,  4to,  with  a  prefSace  by  Mabillon. 
Two  years  before  this,  he  had  published 
at  Paris,  a  Latin  version  of  rabbi  David 
Kimchi's  Hebrew  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  4to.    He  died  in  1682. 

J  AQUELOT,  (Isaac)  aleamedFrench 
Protestant  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
at  Vassy,  in  Champagne,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1647.  Having  been  educated  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  Mipointed  his  father's 
colleague  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  ortwenty-one.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  retired  to 
Heidelberg;  whence  he  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  Ha^ue,  where  he  officiated 
with  great  reputation,  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  by  the  solidity  of 
his  matter,  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning. 
The  king  of  Prussia  persuaded  him  to 
become  his  minister  at  Berlin,  and  settled 
on  him  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till 
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his  death,  in  1708.  He  published.  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Existence  of  Ood, 
written  in  opposition  to  Epicurus  and 
Spinosa ;  Dissertations  on  the  Messiah ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
sacred  Books,  (this  is  his  best  work,  but 
it  is  unfinished ;)  Sermons,  in  2  vols, 
12mo;  some  controversial  tracts  against 
Bayle,  occasioned  by  opinions  advanced 
in  his  Dictionary;  and.  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Bishops  of  France,  written  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  urging 
them  to  display  towards  the  Protestants 
that  candour  and  urbanity  which  became 
them  as  men,  and  as  Christians,  and 
particularly  as  ministers  of  the  God  of 
peace.  A  Life  of  Jaquelot,  by  David 
Durand,  was  published  in  London  in 
1785,  8vo. 

JARCHI,  (Solomon  Ben,)  known  alsd 
by  the  surnames  Isaaki,  Isarchi,  and 
Raschi,  a  famous  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1104,  and  edu- 
cated at  a  Jewish  academy  in  that  city, 
presided  over  by  his  father,  a  rich  mer- 
chant and  leamed  rabbi  called  Isaac. 
When  Solomon  had  finished  his  studies^ 
he  travelled  for  further  improvement  till 
he  was  nearly  thirty  years  old.  He  then 
commenced  a  series  of  extensive  travels, 
in  subserviency  to  a  design  which  his 
father  had  formed  of  writing  a  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  period  of  the  destrac^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem;  and  Solomon  was  in- 
structed to  collect  materials  for  this  vast 
imdertaking  in  the  difierent  countries 
where  anv  numbers  of  his  nation  resided. 
He  left  Troyes  in  1133,  and  spent  about 
seven  years  in  travelling  thnn^h  Italy, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Alinor,  Palestine, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  whence  he  returned 
by  way  of  Tartary,  Muscovy,  and  Ger- 
many, with  ample  stores  of  information. 
In  £ff]rpt  he  met  with  the  celebrated 
rabbi  Maimonides,  who  entered  into  close 
friendship  with  him;  but  who  advised 
him,  for  reasons  of  relieion  as  well  as 
policy,  to  relinquish  the  undertaking 
which  his  fiither  had  projected,  and  to 
leave  the  execution  of  it  to  more  favour- 
able times.  Solomon  arrived  at  Troves 
in  1140;  when,  finding  that  his  father 
was  dead,  he  followed  the  counsel  of 
Maimonides.  He  undertook  to  illustrate 
and  comment  on  a  work  relative  to  rabbi 
Judah's  Collections  of  Tabnudical  Tradi- 
tions, written,  about  a.d.  322,  by  Rabba- 
Bamacham,  prince  of  the  academy  of 
Sora.  Solomon's  Commentaries  upon  it 
were  received  by  aU  the  Jews  with  much 
applause.  Afterwards  he  published  highly 
esUemed  gloves  on  the  Jerusalem  and 
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Babylonish  Talmudi;  and,  finally,  b« 
wrote  literal  and  moral  Illustrations  of 
the  BiUe,  which  wero  printed  in  tlie 
great  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Basle,  and 
were  inserted,  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
them,  in  De  Lyra's  immense  work  on 
the  Sacred  Volume.  In  the  preface  to 
his  Analeota  Rahbinica,  Reland  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of 
Scripture.  Jarcbi  died  at  Troves  in  1180, 
in  the  seyenty-eixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  bttried,  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  near  that  city; 
but  when  that  nation  was  driven  out  of 
France,  they  carried  his  remains  with 
them  into  Bohemia,  and  bterred  them 
at  Prtfue.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
rabbi  Jarchi's  works,  or  of  productions 
of  which  his  labours  form  a  considerable 
portion:  BibUa  sacra  Hebraica,  cum 
PuncUs,  cum  triplici  Targum  in  Penta- 
teuohum,  et  Comment  R.  Sal.  Jarchi  in 
omiies  xxzv*  S.  Scriptuns  Libros,  per 
Abraham  Ben-Elieier ;  Biblia  Sacra  He* 
braiea,  cum  Punctis,  item  cum  Comment 
R.  Sal.  Jarchi  et  Masoretaium  Notis 
critiois ;  Scholia  in  Lib.  Esther,  &c.  ex 
Versione  Ludovioi  Henrici  Dacquin; 
Pentateuchus  Hebraic^  cum  Targum  seu 
Paraphrasti  ChaldaiclU-et  cum  Comment 
R«  SaL  Jarchi;  of  this  John  Frederic 
Breithaupt  published  a  Latin  translation, 
Gkitha,  1710,  2  vols,  4to;  Lux  intellectus, 
quo  continentur  Expositiones  in  Rabbot, 
seu  Textus  Lifari  Kabbot  in  Crenesim, 
cum  Comment  R.  SaL  Jarchi;  Comme^-' 
tarius  in  Prophetas  migores  et  minores, 
in  Jobum,  el  in  Psalmos,  in  Hebrew, 
and  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt, 
Gotha,  1713,  4to;  Hoseaa  Pn^heta  He- 
braicd  et  Chaldaie^  cum  duplici  Vers. 
Latina,  et  Com.  Sal.  Jarchi,  Aben  Esrse, 
et  Davidia  Kimchi;  The  Prophet  Joel, 
with  commentaries  bjr  the  same  rabbis, 
Paris,  1663,  4to;  similar  Commentaries 
on  Obadiab,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah;  Panis 
Laohrymarum,  sive  R.  baL  Jarchi,  et 
R.  Sam.  Uside  Com.  duo  in  Lamenta- 
tiones  Jeremiss;  Cantioum  Cantioorum 
Salomonis,  cum  Com. ,  Jarchi  et  alior. 
Interprete  Genebrardo;  and  similar  Com- 
mentaries on  Malachi,  and  the  Proverba 
of  Solomon,  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  first  volume  of  Le  Long's  Biblio- 
thdque  Saor6e.  Jarchi's  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  and  the  Talmudioal  writings 
were  printed  as  accompaniaients  to  a 
Hebrew  Bible  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1660,  in  4  vols,  12mo. 

JARD,  (Francis,)  an  eloquent  French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Christiaa 
Doctrine,  bom  at  E^Udne,  near  Avignon, 
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in  1675.  Conjointly  with  fiither  D^bon- 
naire  he  pnbluhed,  La  Religion  Chr6- 
tienne  m6dit6e  dans  le  v6ritM>le  Esprit 
de  ses  Maximes,  6  vols,  12mo,  which 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  He 
also  published,  Sermons,  1768,  5  vols, 
12mo.     He  died  in  1768. 

JARDINE,  (George,)  bom  in  1743, 
was  in  1774  appointed  professor  of  logic 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  wrote 
a  treatise.  On  the  Pfailoscnihy  of  Mental 
Operations,  8vo.     He  died  in  1827. 

JARDINS,  (Maiy  Catharine  des,)  a 
lady  celebrated  as  a  novel  writer,  was 
bora  about  1640  at  Alenfon,  in  Nor- 
mandy. An  eariy  intrigue  having  obliged 
her  to  quit  her  native  town,  she  went  to 
Psris  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  made 
herself  known  there  by  her  talents  as  a 
dramatic  writer  and  a  novdist  Though 
not  handsome,  she  possessed  attractions 
whidi  procured  her  admirers.  Among 
these  was  a  jroung  captain  named  ViK 
ledieu,  whom,  thoctfh  he  was  already 
married,  she  followed  to  Cambray,  where 
his  regiment  lay  in  garrison;  and  on 
their  return  to  Puris,  she  appeared  as 
madame  de  Villedieu,  the  name  by  which 
she  has  been  chieflv  known.  After  the 
death  of  Villedieu  she  formed  other  con- 
nexions. She  died  in  1683.  Her  works 
were  printed  collectively  in  10  vols,  12mo, 
1702.  Thev  contain  a  number  oif  short 
histories,  which  w»e  once  much  read, 
and  contributed  to  supplant  the  old, 
tedious  romances,  and  thus  led  the  way 
to  the  novel. 

JARDYN,  or  JARDIN,  (Kail  du,)  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1640, 
and  was  the  best  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Nicholas  Berghem ;  on  leaving  whose 
school  he  travelled  to  Italy.  At  Rome 
he  gave  himself  up  altematelv  to  study 
and  dissipation ;  yet,  amidst  tnb  irregu- 
larity, his  proficiencv  in  the  art  was  sur- 
prising, and  hb  pamtings  were  bought 
at  great  prices.  In  his  way  home  he 
stopped  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  much 
encouragement.  But  the  profits  which 
arose  from  his  paintings  were  not  propor- 
tionable to  his  profusion,  by  which  means 
he  was  so  encumbered  with  debts,  that, 
in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  them, 
he  married  his  hostess,  who  was  old  and 
disagreeable,  but  very  rich.  With  his 
wife  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and 
there  for  some  time  followed  his  profes- 
sion with  great  success.  He  again,  how- 
ever, set  out  for  Italy,  and  died  at  Venice, 
soon  after  his  arrival  there,  in  1678.  In 
all  his  compositions  he  ^owed  genius 
and   taste,  with  correctness  and  spirit; 
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^  and  \uM  works  are  much  valued,  and  they 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  well  un- 
derstood the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro. A  capital  painting  of  his  is  at 
Amsterdam;  the  subject  is  a  Mounte- 
bank, standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
who  are  attentively  listening  to  his 
haraneue.  All  the  figures  are  well  de- 
signed, ^uped  with  judgment,  and 
bandied  m  a  neat  and  masterly  manner. 
Jardjm  etched  about  fifty-two  excellent 
pUtes  of  landscapes,  figures,  and  animals. 
JARNOWICK,  or  GIORNOVICKI, 
(Giovanni  Mane,)  a  distiiu;uished  vio* 
linist,  was  born  at  Palermo  (at  Paris,  ac« 
cording  to  the  Biographie  Universelle),  in 
1745.  He  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Lulli,  and  first  performed  in 
public  at  the  concert  tpirUuel,  in  Paria, 
choosing  for  his  d6but  the  sixth  concerto 
by  his  master.  Circumstances  having 
obliged  Jamowick  to  quit  France  in  1781, 
his  situation  was  filled  by  Viotti,  whose 
eminent  talents  soon  caused  his  prede- 
cessor to  be  forgotten.  Jamowick  next 
proceeded  to  Prussia,  where,  in  1782,  he 
was  engaged  as  first  violin  in  the  royal 
chapel  of  Potsdam.  In  1792  he  visited 
London,  where  he  played  at  all  the  great 
concerts  till  1796,  when  the  well-known 
dispute  took  place  between  him  and 
J.  B  Cramer,  which  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  Jamowick*s  popularity  in  this 
country.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ham* 
burgh,  where  he  resided  for  several  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Berlin,  which,  after 
a  short  residence,  he  again  quitted  for 
St.  Petersbiug,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  1804.  The  character  of  Jamowick 
was  as  eccentric  as  his  talents  were  bril- 
liant On  his  journey  to  Lyons,  he  once 
announced  a  concert  at  six  francs  a 
ticket,  when,  no  company  arriving,  he 
resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  avarice 
of  the  Lyonese,  and  postponed  the  per* 
formance  to  the  following  evening,  chang- 
ing the  price  of  the  tickets  to  three  francs. 
A  crowded  audience  was  the  consequence ; 
but  at  the  moment  the  concert  was  about 
to  commence,  thev  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  Jaraowick  had  suddenly  taken 
post-horses  and  quitted  the  town.  The 
money  was  returned.  He  often  quarrelled 
with  Uie  chevalier  de  Saint  Georses,  who 
was  a  good  violinist,  but  more  celebrated 
swordsman.  One  day,  in  the  heat  of 
their  dispute,  Jamowick  boxed  the  ears 
of  Saint  Georges,  who  contented  himself 
with  coolly  observing  to  a  third  party 
who  was  present,  **  I  admire  his  tfdents 
too  much  to  fight  bun," 

JAROSLAW,  or  JAROSLAF, 
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(Ge^nrge,)  grand  duke  of  Russia  in  the 
eleventh  century,  gained,  in  1016,  a  com- 
l^ete  victory  over  nis  brother,  Sviatopok, 
and  was  crowned,  at  Kief,  sovereign  of 
all  the  Russias.  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
liberal  patronage  which  he  extended  to 
leamed  men.  He  framed  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  his  suly'ects;  and,  to 
encourage  leaming,  he  founded  a  school, 
and  caiued  various  useful  books  to  be 
translated  firom  the  Greek  into  the  Rus- 
sian language.  His  sister,  Manr,  was 
married  to  Casimir,  king  of  Poland;  and 
Henry  I.  of  France  married  his  second 
daughter*    He  died  in  1054, 

JARRIGE,  (Peter,)  a  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Tulle  in  1605.  After  teaching  rhetoric 
at  the  college  of  Bourdeaux,  he  became 
a  Protestant  and  exposed  his  society  in 
a  work  entitled,  Les  J6suites  sur  TEoha^r 
iSsud.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the 
society  at  Antwerp,  and  employed  him* 
self  in  refuting  his  former  publication. 
He  died  in  1660. 

JARRY,  ^Laurence  Juilhard  du,)  a 
French  preacner  and  ])oet,  born  in  the 
village  of  Jarry,  near  Saintes,  about  1658. 
He  went  when  young  to  Paris,  where  the 
due  de  Montausier,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Flechier,  became  his  patrons,  and 
encouraged  him  to  write.  He  gained  the 
poetical  prize  in  the  French  Academy  in 
1679  and  in  1714,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  on  the  latter  occasion,  Voltaire,, 
then  very  young,  was  one  of  his  com* 
petitors.  The  successful  poem,  an  ode, 
Sur  le  Voeu  de  Louis  XI 11.,  was,  how- 
ever, below  mediocrity,  and  contained 
some  blunders  with  which  his  young 
antagonist  made  himself  and  his  readers 
merr^,  at  the  expense  of  his  rival  and 
of  his  judges.  Jarry  was  also  much 
celebrated  as  a  preacher.  He  was  prior 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Jarry  of  the  order  of 
Grammont,  in  the  diocese  of  Saintes, 
where  he  died  in  1730.  He  wrote,  Le 
Minbtdre  £vanff6Uque,  ou  Reflexions  sor 
r£loquenoe  de  U  Chaire;  A  Collection  of 
Sermons,  Panegyrics,  and  Funeral  Ora- 
tions; RecueO  de  divers  Ouvrages  de 
Pi4t6;  Poesies  Chr6tiennes  H6roiques  et 
Morales. 

JARS,  (Francis  de  Rochechouart,  ohe-t 
valier  de,)  a  French  officer  of  a  bold  and 
resolute  disposition,  and  particulariy  dis- 
tinguished tor  his  conduct  when  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  Bastile,  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  of  Ch&teauneuf,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  in  1633.  The  object  of  the 
proceeding  against  him  was,  to  procure 
evidence  from  him  relative  to  the  designs 
of  Cb&teauneuf  and  other  political  oppo- 
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nenU  of  Richelieu.  After  eleven  montbs' 
close  confinement,  during  i^hich  be  was 
examined  twenty-four  times,  without  in- 
culpating his  friends,  De  Jars  was  trans- 
ferred to  Troyes,  where  he  was  tried 
before  LaffSmas,  a  creature  of  Richelieu, 
and  condemned  to  die.  When  he  had 
placed  his  head  on  the  block,  a  reprieve 
was  announced,  and  he  was  conveyed 
back  to  prison,  where  he  continued  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He 
was  afterwards  liberated,  and  went  to 
Italy.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu  he 
returned  to  France,  and  was  employed 
by  Mazarin.     He  died  in  1670. 

JARS,  (Gabriel,)  an  eminent  minera- 
logist, bom  at  Lyons  in  1732.  His  father 
was  concerned  in  the  mines  of  the  Lvon- 
nais;  and  as  the  son  early  showed  an 
attachment  to  the  art  of  metallurgy,  he 
was  placed  in  the  establishment  for  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  causeways, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowlec^e 
of  the  busmess  of  a  miner  and  civil 
engineer.  In  1757,  at  tlie  desire  of  count 
Maurepas,  he  went  in  company  with 
Duhamel  to  visit  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Hunmy,  finisn- 
ing  his  survey  in  1759  with  those  of 
Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Carmthia.  In  1765 
be  was  employed  to  examine  the  mines 
of  England  and  Scotland.  His  brother, 
who  was  also  a  skilful  mineralogist,  ac- 
companied him  in  1766  to  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Hesse,  Norway,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, and  Flanders.  On  his  return  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  employed  in  arrang- 
ing the  numerous  and  valuable  observa- 
tions he  had  collected,  when  a  sudden 
death  in  1769  interrupted  his  designs. 
His  brother,  however,  reduced  his  MSS. 
to  order,  and  published  at  Lyons,  Voyages 
M^tallurgiques,  ou  Recherches  et  Obser- 
vations sur  les  Mines  et  Forces  de  Fer, 
la  Fabrication  de  I'Acier,  celle  du  Fer- 
blanc,  et  plusieurs  Mines  de  Charbon  de 
Terre,  &c.  1774—1781,  3  vols,  4to. 

JARVIS,  (John,)  an  artist,  distin- 
ffuished  for  bis  paintings  on  glass,  born 
m  Dublin,  about  1749.  He  removed  to 
London,  where  he  obtained  great  repu- 
tation, and  the  works  which  he  executed 
were  much  admired.  His  most  celebrated 
performance  is  the  west  window  of  New 
College  chapel,  Oxford,  from  a  design  of 
Sir  Joshua  Re3molds.  He  aJso  executed 
in  painted  glass  a  picture  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, designed  by  West,  in  the  east  win- 
dow of  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor. 
He  died  in  1804. 

J  AUCOURT,  (Louis,  Chevalier  de,) 
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bom  at  Paris,  in  1704,  and  educated  at 
Geneva,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  medicine  under  Boer^ 
haave.  He  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  contribu- 
tors to  the  Encyclopedic.  The  abbe 
Banruel  says,  that  D'Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot artfully  engaged  a  few  such  men  of 
unblemished  character  to  engage  in  that 
undertaking ;  and  Jaucourt*s  name  alone, 
they  knew,  would  be  thought  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  the  bad  principles  of 
the  work.  Jaucourt  likewise  conducted 
the  Biblioth^ue  Raisonn^e,  from  its  ori- 
gin in  1728  to  1740.  In  conjunction 
with  Gaubius,  Musschenbroeck,  and  Mas- 
suet,  he  published  the  Muss^ura  Sebae- 
anum,  in  1734.  He  had  also  composed 
a  Lexicon  Medicum  Universale ;  but  his 
MS.,  which  was  sent  to  be  printed  in 
Holland,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  was  lost  with 
the  vessel  which  was  conveying  it  to 
that  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the 
Academies  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  and 
Bourdeaux.  He  was  earnestly  invited 
into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  stadt- 
holder ;  but  promises  had  no  effect  upon 
one  who  was,  as  he  paints  himself,  "  a 
man  without  necessities,  and  without  de- 
sires, without  ambition,  without  intrigues; 
bold  enough  to  offer  his  compliments  to 
the  great,  but  sufficiently  prudent  not  to 
force  his  company  upon  tnem ;  and  one 
who  sought  a  studious  obscurity,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  his  tranquUlity."  He 
died  in  1779.  Ixie  well-known  and  ad- 
mired article,  "  Paris,"  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, is  firom  the  pen  of  Jaucourt. 

JAULT,  (Augustine  Francis,)  bom  at 
Orgelet,  in  Franche  Comt^,  in  1700,  was 
a  surgeon  and  Oriental  scholar.  He  was 
professor  of  Syriac  in  the  Royal  CoUeee 
at  Paris.  He  translated  into  French, 
Sharp's  Surgery ;  Ockley*s  History  of  the 
Saracens;  Floyer  on  Asthma;  and  other 
works.  He  ranked  high  as  a  physician, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1757.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1718,  but 
quitted  it  in  1730. 

JAUREGUI  Y  AGUILAR,  (Juan 
de,)  a  Spanish  painter  and  poet,  bom  at 
Toledo,  m  1566.  In  1607  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  at  once  improved  his 
skill  in  painting,  and  cultivated  his  ac- 

2uaintance  with  the  Italian  language. 
>n  his  return  to  his  own  country  be 
vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  the 
corrapt  taste  which  the  school  of  Gon- 
gora  was  rapidly  diffusing.  He  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  the  Pharsalia  of  Lu- 
can,  and  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.     He  died 
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in  1650.  Two  of  his  pictures  adorned 
the  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  at  Madrid. 

JAVELLO,  (Chrysostom,)  a  learned 
Dominican  monk,  bom  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  about  1471,  who  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  which  he  taueht  at 
bologna.  He  wrote.  Christian  Philoso- 
phy; Christian  Politics;  and  Christian 
(Economics;  and  various  other  works, 
which  were  collected  together,  and  pub- 
Ushed  at  Lyons,  in  3  vols,  fol.  1567, 
1574,  1580. 

JAY,  (Guy  Michael  le,)  a  learned  ad- 
vocate of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  profoundlv  skilled  in  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  and  formed  the  noble  de- 
sign, when  the  copies  of  the  Polyglott  of 
Antwerp  were  becoming  scarce,  of  pub- 
lishing a  similar  work,  on  a^  larfl;er  plan, 
and  at  his  own  expense.  This  design  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  into  execution, 
though  with  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  He 
might  have  been  reimbursed  his  expenses, 
however,  and  also  received  an  ample 
compensation  for  his  labours,  if  he  would 
have  permitted  the  work  to  appear  under 
the  name  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  reputation  which  cardinal 
Ximenes  had  acquired  by  patronizing 
the  famous  Complutensian.  Poiy^Iott ;  but 
Le  Jay  chose  to  reserve  to  himself  all 
the  glory  of  the  tmdertaking.  Being  now 
poor  and  a  widower,  he  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  obtained  the  small 
deanery  of  Veielay,  in  the  Nivemois. 
Some  years  afterwards  cardinal  Ma- 
xarin  made  him  apresent  of  nineteen 
thousand  livres.  The  king,  likewise,  as 
a  reward  of  his  seal  and  disinterestedness, 
granted  him  letters  of  nobili^,  and  a 
orevet  of  counsellor  of  state.  He  died  in 
1 075.  The  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  is  in  ten 
folio  volumes,  atlas  size,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  different  [periods  from  1628  to 
1645.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  in  point  of 
typography,  but  is  too  bulky  to  be  used 
with  convenience.  It  contains  the  Syriac 
and  the  Arabic  versions,  with  Latin 
translations,  and  the  Hebrew-Samaritan 
text  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  Samari- 
tan translation  of  ^e  same  in  Samaritan 
characters,  which  are  not  in  the  Polydott 
of  Ximenes.  The  hiffh  price  at  which 
the  work  was  ctfered  for  sale  in  England 
induced  Walton  to  publish  his  Polyglott, 
which,  though  less  beautiful,  is  more 
complete  and  commodious  than  Le  Jay's. 

JAY,  (John,)  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  New  York,  in 
1745,  and  educated  at  Columbia  (then 
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King's)  college,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  first  American  congress, 
at  Philadelphia.  In  1776  he  was  chosen 
president  of  congress ;  in  1777,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  New  York;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  that  state.  He  was  next 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain ; 
and  in  1782  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  The  definitive  treaty 
having  been  signed  in  September,  1783, 
be  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1784  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Great  Britain,  and  concluded  thetreaty 
which  has  been  called  after  his  name. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  governor  of  his 
native  state.     He  died  in  1829. 

JAYADEVA,  a  celebrated  Hindu 
poet,  was  born  at  Kenduli,  a  town  which 
some  commentators  place  in  Kalinga, 
others  in  Burdwan ;  but  accordmg  to  the 
popular  tradition  of  the  Vaishnavas,  it 
was  situate  near  the  Ganges.  Professor 
Wilson  places  Jayadeva  in  the  15th  cen- 
tuiy;  but  Lassen,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, supposes  that  he  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th.  The  only  poem  by 
Jayadeva  which  is  extant  is  entitled,  Gita 
Govinda ;  that  is,  the  poem  in  honour  of 
Govinda,  one  of  the  names  of  Krishna, 
the  eighth  avatar^  or  incarnation,  of 
Vishnu.  The  poem  is  a  kind  of  pastoral 
drama,  in  which  the  loves  of  Krisnnaand 
R&dha  are  powerfully  described.  This 
poem  has  always  been  greatly  admired 
among  the  Hindus;  and  an  English 
translation  of  it  was  published  by  Sir 
William  Jones  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  A  very  accurate 
edition,  with  notes,  and  a  Li^n  transla- 
tion, edited  by  Lassen,  was  published  at 
Bonn  in  1836. 

JEACOCKE,  (Caleb,)  author  of  the 
Vindication  of  the  Moral  Character  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  against  the  Charges  of 
Hypocrisy  and  Insincerity,  brought  by 
Bolmgbroke,  Middleton,  and  others, 
1765,  8vo,  was  a  baker  in  the  High-, 
street,  St.  Giles's,  who  by  his  industry 
and  integrity  obtained  ffreat  distinction. 
He  was  a  fk-equent  attendant  at  the  Robin 
Hood  spealung  society,  Butcher>row, 
Temple-bar,  where  it  is  said  his  oratory 
proved  often  more  powerful  and  con- 
vincing than  that  of  Edmund  Burke  and 
other  members  who  afterwards  acquired 
celebrity  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
died  in  1 786. 

JEANES,  (Henry,)  a  divine,  bom  in 
1411,  at  Allensay,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
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at  Hart  haU,  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of  Beer« 
ereoonb  aad  Capland,  Someraetshire, 
and  alio  of  Chedxoy,  after  Dr.  Walter 
Raleigh*!  expulaioo.  He  wrote,  a  trear 
tise  oB  Abetiuence  from  EtiI;  Oq  the 
Indifierency  of  Humao  Actiona ;  On  Ori^ 
ginal  Riffhteousnees ;  Folemical  Tracts 
against  Dr.  Hammond,  Jeremv  Taylor, 
Goodwin,  &c.;  and,  Want  of  Chur«h 
Goreroraent  He  defended  Charles  L 
in  a  treatise  called,  The  Image  unbroken. 
A  Perspective  of  the  Impudence,  False- 
hood, and  IVophaneness,  published  in  a 
Libel  entitled,  Iconoclastes,  1651.  This 
was  an  answer  to  Milton,  whom  be  treats 
with  keen  severity.     He  died  in  1662. 

JEANNIN,  (Peter,)  called  President 
Jeannin,  was  born  at  Autun  in  1540,  was 
brought  up  to  the  law,  which  he  studied 
under  Ciyas,  and  iirst  acted  in  quality  of 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  was  afterwards  appointed 
by  the  states  of  that  province  to  adminis- 
ter its  affairs,  and  in  this  situation  he 
resisted  with  all  his  power  the  order  fiyr 
perpetrating  at  Dijon  the  same  horrid 
massacre  of  the  Protestants,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's-day,  which  took  ^lace  at 
Paris  and  in  other  cities ;  protesting  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  king  could 
persist  in  such  a  cruel  purpose:  and  a 
courier  arrived  a  few  days  after  to  revoke 
it  This  was  the  more  meritorious  in 
him,  as  he  was  a  zealous  Eoman  Catholic; 
insomuch  that  he  was  induced,  by  the 
seal  which  the  Leaguers  affected  for 
reli^n  and  the  good  of  the  state,  to  join 
their  psrty.  He  was  made  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy  by  Henry  III. 
When  Mayenne  had  returned  to  his  duty 
after  the  battle  of  Fontaine  Franpaise, 
which  eave  the  final  blow  to  the  League, 
Henry  I V.  engaged  Jeannin  in  his  service, 
and  from  that  time  he  was  one  of  the 
king's  principal  advisers,  and  was  chosen 
for  the  management  of  the  most  difficult 
negotiations.  He  had  a  great  share  in 
efffecting  an  agreement  between  the  kinf 
of  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  and 
obtamed  the  applause  of  both  parties  for 
his  conduct.  Sully  was  jealous  of  his 
influence,  and  in  his  M^moires  is  scarcely 
just  to  the  merits  of  his  rival.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  Jeannin  was  en- 
trusted by  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  with  the  management  of  the 
greatest  affairs,  especially  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances ;  and  the  moderate 
fortune  he  left  was  a  proof  of  his  integrity 
in  this  department  This  respectable 
minister,  who  had  witnessed  the  succes- 
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sion  of  seven  kings  to  the  throne  of 
France,  died  in  1622,  at  the  age  of 
eightvrtwo.  His  nsgotiations  were  pub- 
lisoed  in  1659,  foL|  Paris;  and  by 
Eizeyir,  1659,  2  vols,  12mo ;  and  i^gain 
in  1695,  4  vols,  12mo.  They  are  ao- 
counted  excellent  guides  Ibr  the  manage- 
ment of  important  and  difficult  concerns, 
and  w«re  much  studied  by  cardinal 
Richelieu. 

JEANROI,  (Dieudonn6,)  an  eminent 
French  physician,  bom  at  Nanci,  in  1750. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine,  at  Paris.  In  1778  he  was  sent 
by  the  government  to  Dinan,  where  an 
epidemic  disease  was  then  making  great 
ravages  amon^  the  English  pnsonen. 
He  succeeded  m  cheeking  the  progress 
of  the  infection,  though  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  health ;  and  on  his  recovery  he 
published  a  tract,  entitled,  Premiw  M6- 
moire  sur  les  Maladies  qui  out  r€gn6  k 
Dinan,  en  Bretagne,  en  1779.  Some  time 
after  he  contributed  to  the  Encyclop6die 
Mdthodique  several  important  articles 
relative  to  the  diseases  or  children.  He 
died  in  1816. 

JEAURAT,  (Edme  Sebastian,)  bom 
at  Paris  in  1724,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  of  the  Nationu 
Institute,  was  distinguished  as  an  able 
mathematician.  He  founded  an  obser- 
vatory in  the  Military  School,  and  wrote, 
New  Tables  of  Jupiter ;  A  Treatise  on 
Perspective  ,*  Observations  on  the  Comet  . 
of  1759;  Observations  on  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1793;  Graphic^  Method  of 
Dissecting  the  Angle;  and,  M^mpires  sur 
les  Lunettes  Dipkntidiennes.  ije  dial 
in  1803.  He  assisted  Cassini  in  con- 
struoting  his  great  map  of  France,  and 
succeeded  him  in  1775  in  making  the 
calculations  for  the  Connaissance  dea 
Tenaps. 

JEBB,  (John,)  son  of  Dr.  John  Jebb, 
dean  of  Cashel,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 736,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  at  Peter  house,  Cambridge, 
and  became  fellow.  He  afterwards  took 
orders,  and  in  1764  he  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Ovin^n,  in  Norfolk.  He  for 
some  years  delivered  theological  lectures 
in  Cambridge,  but  he  was  prohibited  in 
1770,  as  he  professedly  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Socinians.  In  1/75  he 
resigned  his  gown,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  physic,  obtained  a  degree 
at  St  Andrew*s,  and  became  a  licentiate 
in  London.  He  died  in  1786  of  a  de- 
cline. He  was  a  very  w&rm  controver- 
sialist He  hadt  when  at  the  university, 
been  a  very  strenuous  advocate  for  yearly 
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examiDfttionB ;  and  in  politics  he  showed 
himself  a  zealous  friend  of  annual  par- 
liaraentSy  of  universal  suflfrage,  of  the 
abolition  of  subscription,  and  S  the  cause 
of  America  against  the  mother  country. 
Besides  physie  and  classical  literature,  he 
was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Saxon.  He  joined  two  friends  in  pub- 
lishing a  4to,  called,  £xcerpta  quedam 
e  Newtonii  Prinoipiis  Philosophiss  na- 
turalis,  cum  notb  variorum,  which  was 
used  as  a  standard  book  at  Cambridge. 
His  works  were  published  in  1787,  in 
3  Tols,  8vo,  by  bis  friend  Dr.  Disney, 
with  an  account  of  his  life. 

J  EBB,  (Samuel,)  uncle  of  the  precede 
iag,  a  native  of  Nottingham,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Peter  house,  Cambridge,  became 
attached  to  the  nonjurors,  and  was  for  some 
time  librarian  to  Jeremy  Collier.  He 
printed^  Martin's  Answers  to  Emlyn,  1718, 
8vo,  reprinted  in  1719;  in  which  latter 
year  he  published  an  edidon  of  S.  Justin! 
Martyris  cum  Trvphone  Dialogus,  1719, 
8fo.  On  leaving  the  muversity  he  married 
a  relation  of  Dillingham,  the  celebrated 
apothecary  of  Bed-lion-square,  fW>m  whom 
ha  took  mstructions  in  pharmacy  and 
chemistry  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Mead,  and  afterwards  practised  physic 
at  Stratford,  in  Essex.  In  1722  he  was 
editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria,  a 
learned  w:ork,  of  which  onl^ten  numbers 
were  printed,  and  in  which  are  inter- 
■peEud  the  observations  of  Masson, 
Wasse,  and  other  eminent  scholars  of 
the  time.  He  also  published,  De  VitA 
et  Rebus  Oestis  Marise  Scotorum  Reffinse, 
Ftaadss  Dotarise;  an  excellent  edition 
of  Aristides,  with  notes;  an  edition  of 
Joannb  Caii  Brttanni  de  Canibus  Britan- 
nicis,  &c ;  an  edition  of  Bacon's  Opus 
Majus,  foL,  accurate^  printed  for  Bow- 
ser; Humphr.  Hodii,  ub.  it  de  Grsscis 
lUustribua  lAupuB  Gmcse  Literarumciue 
homaniorum  mstauratoribus ;  Prsnnitti- 
tur  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  ipsius  Humphredi 
Dissertatio,  auctore  S.  Jebb,  M.D.  He 
died  in  1772. 

JEBB,  (8ir  Richard,  Bart)  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora  in  1729  at  Stratford, 
m  Essex,  and  educated  at  Cambridge ; 
but  being  by  principle  a  nonjuror,  he 

^  could  not  be  matricdated,  nor  take  any 
degree  at  that  university.  H e  afterwards 
studied  medicine  in  London  and  at  Ley- 
den  ;  and  from  the  university  in  the  latter 
city  he  obtained  the  desree  of  M.D. 
UpoB  settling  in  London  he  entered  as 
lioMtiate  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians; 
ud  in  1768  he  was  e&cted  a  fellow  of 
that  body.     He  was  for  some  time  phy- 
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sician  both  to  St.  George*s  Hospital  and 
to  the  Westminster  Infirmary.  About 
1777  he  was  made  physician  extraordi- 
nary to  George  III.;  and  in  1780  he 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  pnnce  of  Wales.  He  died  of  fever, 
while  attending  two  of  the  princesses,  in 
1787. 

JEBB,  (John,)  a  learned  Irish  prelate, 
was  born  at  Drogheda  in  1775,  and  was 
educated  at  the  schools  of  Celbridge  and 
Londonderry,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin^^uished 
himself,  and  where  he  had  for  his  tutor 
the  learned  Dr.  Magee,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  In  1799  he  was  or- 
dained, and  he  soon  after  accepted  the 
curacy  of  Swanlinbar,  in  the  diocese  of 
BLilmore.  On  the  promotion  of  his  dio- 
cesan. Dr.  Broderick,  to  the  aichiepisco- 
pal  see  of  Cashel,  he  accompanied  that 
prelate  thither,  and  in  1810  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  valuable  living  of  Abington. 
Here  he  published  a  volume  of  Prac- 
tical Sermons,  and  his  well-known  and 
popular  Essay  on  Sacred  Literature. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
archbishop  Broderick  appointed  him  arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese,  upon  which  he 
took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D,D,  in  the 
university  S[  Dublin.  In  1823,  on  the  ' 
removal  of  Dr.  Elrington  to  the  see  of 
Ferns,  the  bishopric  of  Limerick  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  Jebb.  In  1827  he  had 
a  paralytic  seizure,  which,  though  it  sus- 
pended his  public  labours,  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  favourite  studies,  which  he  pur- 
sued almost  to  the  Isst.  He  died  in 
December  1833.  He  was  never  married. 
Since  his  death  has  been  published. 
Thirty  Years'  Correspondence  between 
John  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and 
Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  2  vols,  8vo. 

JEFFERSON,  (Thomas,)  third  presi- 
dent of  the  Unit^  States,  was  bom  in 
1743,  at  Shadwell,  now  in  the  county  of 
Albemarle,  in  Virginia,  and  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Williamsburg,  then  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  where  he  studied  the  mathemar 
tics,  and  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  writers* 
He  studied  law  under  Mr.  Wjrthe,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Uie  bar  of  the  General  Court 
m  1767.  He  practised  for  seven  or  eight 
years  in  the  General  Court,  and  was 
gradually  rising  to  the  first  rank  as  an 
accurata  and  Me  lawyer,  when  he  was 
called  away  by  the  political  events  that 
precedftd  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1769  h9  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  the  county  of 
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Albemarle.  In  1773,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  VhrginU  Ae^mbly,  he  wai  an  active 
member  in  organiiing  the  Standing 
Committee  of  C^Nrrespondence  and  In- 
auirj,  which  wai  ditsolved  in  May  m  the 
»>llowinff  year.  On  the  21ft  June,  1775, 
he  took  nu  leat  in  the  General  Congress 
as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia, 
and  wai  appointed  one  of  a  committee 
for  prepanng  a  declaration  of  the  cause 
of  taking  up  arms,  in  1776  he  was  again 
a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  one  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  ie- 
claration  of  independence,  and  the 
draught  of  that  famous  instrument  was 
made  by  him.  During  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed he  took  no  part  in  military  rnove- 
roents.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  in 
part  of  1779,  1780,  and  part  of  1781. 
At  the  close  of  his  period  of  office  he 
narrowly  escaped  beine  taken  prisoner  by 
colonel  Taileton  in  his  own  house  at 
Monticello.  In  May  1784  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  minister  to  France, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  during 
which  he  was  actively  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  general  interests  of  his  country. 
In  1780  he  went  as  envoy  to  London,  but 
his  reception  at  court  was  far  from  being 
a  flattenng  one.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained,  with  the  exception 
of  a  visit  to  Holland,  Piedmont,  ana  the 
south  of  France.  He  returned  to  Ame- 
rica at  the  dose  of  1789,  and  early  in  the 
next  vear  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  by  the  president,  general  Washing- 
ton. He  held  this  office  till  the  end  of 
1793.  From  1793  to  1797  he  lived  in 
retirement.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
vice-president;  and  in  1801  he  was 
chosen  president  in  place  of  Mr.  Adams, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
majority  of  one.  He  was  elected  a 
second  time,  and  after  fulfilling  his  term 
of  eight  years  retired  to  his  favourite 
residence  at  Monticello,  near  the  centre 
of  the  state  of  Virginia.  While  he  was 
secretary  of  state  under  general  Wash- 
ington he  earnestly  urged  me  importance 
of  the  United  States  possessing  Louisiana, 
as  an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the 
western  states.  The  object  was  accom- 
plished in  1803,  when  Louisiana  was 
Surchased  from  the  French  for  15,000,000 
oUars.  The  last  years  of  his  life,  though 
spent  in  retirement,  were  not  wasted  m 
inactivity.  He  continued  his  habits  of 
early  rising  and  constant  occupation ;  and 
be  maintained  a  very  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  founda- 
tion and  direction  of  the  university  of 
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Virginia,  and  through  his  influence  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  was  induced  to 
ffrant  the  necessary  fimds  for  the  en- 
dowment of  it  He  died  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  July  4th,  1826,  just  half 
a  century  after  the  day  on  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Mr.  Adams,  his  predecessor  in  the  presi- 
dentship, died  en  the  same  day.  In  per- 
son Mr.  Jefierson  was  tall  and  well- 
formed  ;  his  countenance  was  bland  and 
expressive;  his  conversation  was  fluent 
and  eloquent.  Few  men  equalled  him 
in  the  faculty  of  pleasing  in  personal  in- 
tercourse, and  acquiring  ascendency  in 
political  connexion.  He  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  republican 
party;  and  in  the  four  volumes  of  his 
posthumous  works  there  are  abundant 
materials  to  guide  the  literary  or  historical 
critic  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
character. 

JEFFERY,  (John,)  a  divine,  was  bora 
in  1647,  at  Ipswich,  and  was  educated 
there,  and  at  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge, 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Echard. 
He  entered  into  orders,  and  accepted  the 
curacy  of  Dennington,  in  Suffolk.  In 
1678  he  was  elected  minister  of  St. 
Peter's  Mancroft,  in  Norwich,  where  his 
good  temper,  exemplary  life,  judicious 
preaching,  and  mat  learning,  soon  made 
nim  very  popmar.  Here  be  attracted 
the  notice  ot  Sir  Hiomas  Browne.  Sir 
Edward  Atkyns,  lord  chief-baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  took  him  to  London,  and 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  then 
preacher  at  Lincoln's-inn,  who  often 
engaged  him  to  preach  for  him,  and  was 
probably  the  means  of  making  him  known 
to  Dr.  Whichcote.  In  1687  Dr.  Sbani, 
then  dean  of  Norwich,  afterwards  arch- 
.  bishop  of  York,  obtained  for  him  the 
livings  of  Kurton  and  Falkenham,  in 
Suffolk ;  and  in  1694  archbishop  Tillotson 
made  him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  He 
published.  Christian  Morals,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne;  Moral  and  ReligioviB 
Aphorisms,  collected  from  Dr.  Which- 
cote's  Papers,  and  three  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, by  the  same  author,  1702.  All 
his  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  2  vols,  8vo,  in  1751.  Dr.  Jeffety  was 
an  enemy  to  religious  controversy,  ally- 
ing, "  that  it  produced  more  heat  than 
Ught"    He  died  in  1720. 

JEFFERY,  (Thomas,)  a  dissenting 
dirine,  memorable  for  his  exceUent  de- 
fences of  Christianity,  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  merchant  at  Exeter,  where 
he  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  the  begfinning  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  leminary  under  the  care  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Joseph  Hallet ;  and  after  he  had 
finished  his  studies,  he  preached  for  some 
time  in  connexion  with  his  tutor.  In 
1726  he  settled  at  Little  Baddow,  in 
Essex;  but  in  1728  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  was  prematurely 
cut  off  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive application  to  study.  His  pub- 
lications met  with  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  the  learned  and  judicious, 
and  even  extorted  high  encomiums  from 
Anthony  Collins,  against  whose  works 
they  were  principally  directed.  They  are 
entitled,  The  true  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Opposition 
to  the  false  ones,  set  forth  in  a  late 
Book,  entitled.  The  Grounds,  &c. ;  A 
Review  of  the  Controversy  between  tlie 
Author  of  a  Discourse  of  the  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  his  Adversaries;  Christianity  the 
Perfection  of  all  Religion,  natural  and 
revealed;  and,  a  Sermon,  entitled,  The 
Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  Holy 
Scripture.  Dr.  Kennicott  higlily  com- 
mended Jeffery's  answers  to  Collins. 

JEFFREYS,  (George,  lord,)  baron 
Wem,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  sixth  son  of  John 
Jeffreys,  Esq.,  of  Acton,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  was  educated  at  the  free-school  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  at  Westminster,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  applied  himself  vei^  assiduously 
to  the  law.  His  father's  family  was  large, 
and  his  habits  parsimonious ;  the  young 
man's  allowance,  therefore,  was  very 
scanty,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  support 
him  deceiiUy.  But  his  own  ingenuity 
supplied  all  deficiencies,  till  he  came  to 
the  bar;  to  which,  however,  he  never 
had  any  regular  calL  In  1666  he  was 
ftt  the  assizes  at  Kingston,  where  very 
few  counsellors  attendeid,  on  account  of 
the  plaffue.  Here  necessity  gave  him 
permission  to  plead;  and  he  continued 
the  practice  unrestrained,  till  he  reached 
the  highest  employments  in  the  law. 
Soon  iSter  commencing  his  professional 
career,  alderman  Jeffireys,  a  namesake  of 
his,  and  probably  a  relation,  introduced 
him  among  the  citizens  of  London ;  and, 
being  a  jovial  bottle  companion,  he  be- 
came very  popular  among  them,  came 
into  great  business,  and  was  chosen  re- 
corder. His  influence  in  the  city,  and 
his  readiness  to  promote  any  measures 
without  reserve,  introduced  him  at  court ; 
and  he  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the 
dttkt  of  Yori(.  He  was  first  made  a 
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judge  in  his  native  country;  and  in  1680 
ne  was  knighted,  and  made  chief-justice 
of  Chester ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  a  baronet.  When  the  parlia- 
ment began  the  prosecution  of  the  ab- 
horrers,  he  resigned  the  recordership, 
and  obtained  the  place  of  chief- justice  of 
the  King's  Bench;  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  II.  he  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  advisers  and  promoters 
of  all  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  that  short  and  tyrannical  rei^ ; 
and  his  sanguinary  proceedings  f^ainst 
Monmouth's  miserable  adherents  m  the 
West,  have  impressed  an  ineffaceable 
brand  of  infamy  upon  his  memory.  There 
is,  however,  a  singular  story  of  him  in  this 
expedition,  which  tends  to  his  credit; 
as  it  shows,  that  when  he  was  not  under 
state  influence,  he  had  a  proper  sense  of 
the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  men,  and 
an  inclination  to  protect  them.  The 
mavor,  aldermen,  and  justices  of  Bristol, 
had  been  used  to  transport  convicted 
criminals  to  the  American  plantations, 
iCnd  to  sell  them  by  way  of  trade.  This 
had  been  carried  on  unnoticed  many 
years,  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief-justice ;  who,  finding,  u^r\ 
inquirv,  that  the  mayor  was  equally  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  this  outrageous 
practice  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
made  him  descend  from  the  bench  where 
he  was  sitting,  and  stand  at  the  bar  in 
his  scarlet  and  fbrs,  and  plead  as  a 
common  criminal.  He  then  took  security 
of  them  to  answer  informations ;  but  the 
amnesty  after  the  Revolution  stopped  pro- 
ceedings, and  secured  their  miouitous 
gains,  Norib,  who  relates  this  circum- 
stance, observes  likewise,  that,  when  he 
was  in  temper,  and  matters  indifferent 
came  before  him,  no  one  better  became 
a  seat  of  justice  than  Jeffreys.  On  the 
bench  he  spoke  fluently,  and  with  spirit) 
but  his  weakness  was,  that  he  could  not 
reprehend  without  scolding,  and  in  the 
very  lowest  language.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  contusion, 
the  lord  chancellor,  beins  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  disffuised  himself  in  order 
to  go  abroad.  He  was  in  a  seaman's 
dress,  and  drinking  beer  in  a  cellar.  A 
scrivener,  whom  he  had  once  severely 
rated,  happening  to  come  into  the  cellar 
after  some  of  his  clients,  his  eye  caught 
that  face  which  made  him  start;  when 
the  chancellor,  seeing  himself  observed, 
feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall 
with  his  pot  in  his  hand.  But  the  scri- 
vener went  out,  and  gave  notice  that  h* 
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Iras  there;  And  the  moh  immediately 
rushed  in,  seised  him,  and  carried  him 
to  the  lord-mayor.  Thenee,  tinder  a 
strong  guard,  he  was  tent  to  the  lords  of 
the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  April  18^  1689, 
of  intemperance  and  a  broken  heart.  He 
Iras  first  interred  in  the  church  belong- 
hig  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  was 
remotred  to  that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermwi- 
bury,  and  deposited  near  the  body  of  his 
son. — ^This  wretched  man  left  an  only 
son,  who  inherited  his  title  as  lord  Jef- 
fireys,  and  also  his  intemperate  habits. 
Two  poetical  efforts,  in  the  State  Poemsu 
4  vols,  8ro,  are  attributed  to  him,  and 
he  is  said  to  hare  published,  An  Argu- 
ment in  the  Case  of  Monopolies,  1689« 
He  died  in  1703,  when  his  title  became 
extinct,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary  Al- 
dermanbury  church.  He  married  Char* 
lotte,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip 
eari  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  married  Thomas  eari 
of  Pomfret ;  after  whose  death  she  pre- 
sented to  the  university  of  Oxford  the 
noble  collection  of  the  romfiret  Marbles. 
JEFFREYS,  (George,)  an  EnglUh 
writer,  bom  in  1678  at  Weldon,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected 
feHow  in  1701.  He  refused  to  take 
tnrders,  and  applied  himself  to  the  law, 
and  was  ealleJ  to  the  bar,  but  did  not 

Eractise.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of 
is  life  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
Chandos,  his  relations.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  a  4to  tof.  of 
Miscellanies  in  prose  and  Terse,  among 
which  are  two  tragedies,  Edwin,  and 
Merope,  both  acted  at  the  theatre 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and,  the  Triumph  of 
Truth,  an  oratorio.  He  died  in  1755* 
The  anonymous  yerses  prefixed  to  the 
tragedy  of  Cato  were  by  JeflBre3rs— «  fact 
which  Addison  never  knew. 

JEFFRIES,  (John,)  an  American 
physician,  bom  at  Boston  in  1744. 
Having  studied  medicine  at  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  he  went  to  London, 
and  on  his  return  to  Boston  he  practised 
with  great  success,  until  the  evacuation 
of  that  city  by  the  British  garrison.  He 
then  accompanied  general  Howe  to  Hali- 
fax, and  w&s  made  surgeon-ffeneral  to  the 
forces  in  1776.  In  1780  he  settled  in 
London.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Boston, 
and  continued  to  practise  there  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1819. 

JEHAN  GHIR,  (Abul  MaxafierNour 
td  deen  Mohammed,)  a  Mogul  emperor^ 
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son  of  the  famous  Akber,  whom  he  sac* 
ceedsd  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  1605. 
He  was  originally  called  Selim,  to  Which 
name  he  added  the  foregoing  appeUationa 
on  his  accession.  He  was,  hke  all  hia 
race  of  imperial  rank,  a  despot ;  but  ha 
is  sud  to  have  been  eenerous,  affiUde^ 
and  easy  of  access  to  his  subjects ;  and 
the  professors  of  arts  and  literature  ex- 

Sirienced  his  patronage  and  support.  He 
ed  m  1627.  He  wrote  a  work  contain- 
ing memoirs  of  the  first  setenteen  years 
of  his  reiffn;  and  he  made  some  addi- 
tions  to  tne  historical  commentaries  of 
hn  predecessof ,  sultan  Baber.  His  wife, 
or  mistress,  Nouijehan,  celebrated  equally 
for  her  beauty  and  wit,  has  been  the 
theme  of  numerous  oriental  poems  and 
romances. 

JEKYL,  (Sir  Joseph,)  bora  in  1664, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Northampton- 
shire, became  known  as  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  eloquent  statesman.  As  the  friend 
of  the  Whigs  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  Sacheverers  trial ;  and,  after  main^ 
taining  his  principles  and  populari^  un- 
cUminished,  he  was  made  m  the  reign  of 
George  I.  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  privy* 
eounseUor,  and  was  idso  knighted.  In 
his  pamphlet,  called.  The  Judicial  Autho- 
rity of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  stated  and 
vindicated,  he  ably  supported  the  power 
and  independence  of  bis  office  against 
the  lord-chancellor  King.  He  died  in 
1738. 

JEKYL,  (Thomas,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  educated  atTrinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Rowd,  in  Wiltshire,  the  lectureship  of 
Newland,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
office  of  St.  Margaret's  minister,  West- 
minster. He  wrote,  Love  and  Peace 
recommended,  in  two  Sermons,  at  Bristol; 
Popery,  a  great  Mvstery  of  Iniquity; 
True  Religion  the  best  Loyalty;  and, 
Exposition  of  the  (Hiurch  Catechism. 

JELAL  ED  DEEN  ROUMI,  a  Per- 
sian poet,  a  native  of  Balkhi,  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuryi 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  com- 
bined under  the  title  of,  Kilat  Elmets- 
nevy.  Specimens  of  these  poems,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
were  published  in  a  Discourse  on  the 
Mystical  Poeti^  of  the  Persians  and  Hin« 
doos,  in  the  thurd  volume  of  The  Asiatie 
Researches. 

JELLINGER,  (Christopher,)  a  Ger- 
man, who  studied  at  Basle  and  Leyden, 
and,  after  being  some  time  a  private  sol* 
dier,  came  to  England,  where  he  found 
patrons,   and   obtained    the    living    of 
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Brent,  in  Devonshire,  from  which  he  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity  iti  1662.  He 
wrote,  Disputatio  Theolosica  de  Sacra 
Coena ;  A  New  and  Living  Way  of  Dying ; 
The  Spiritual  Merchant,  &c.  The  dates 
of  hit  oirth  and  death  are  not  known. 

JEMSHID,  or  GIAMSCHID,  a  Per^ 
sian  sovereign,  celebrated  in  Oriental 
history,  who  is  said  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  about  800  b.c.,  and  to  have  founded 
the  famous  city  of  iMakhar,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Persepolis«  He  instructed  his  sub* 
jects  in  asitronomy,  and  also  probably  in 
the  mysteries  of  Sabiism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Having  been 
dethroned  by  iohak,  an  Arabian  king, 
he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
indigence  and  obscurity. — ^His  son  Phbeh 
DouN  ultimately  recovered  his  father's 
throne. 

JENISCHIUS,  (Paul,)  aleamed  native 
of  Antwerp,  where  he  was  bom  in  1658, 
banished  for  wriUng,  Theatrum  Anima* 
rum.     He  died  in  1647. 

JENKIN,  (William,)  an  eminent  non^ 
conformist  divine,  was  bom  in  1612  at 
Sudbury,  where  bis  father  was  minister, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.^  After  he 
had  completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  he 
was  ordained ;  and,  coming  to  London, 
he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Nicholas 
Aeons,  and  thence  invited  to  Hithe,  near 
Colchester,  whence  he  returned  to  London 
in  1641,  and  was  chosen  minister  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  and  some 
months  after,  lecturer  of  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars.  He  continued  to  fill  up  this 
double  station  with  great  usefulness,  until, 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy, 
he  refused  to  observe  the  public  thanks- 
givings appointed  by  the  parliament,  for 
which  he  was  suspended  from  his  ministry, 
and  had  his  benefice  of  Christ  Church 
sequestered,  and  afterwards  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  bemg 
concerned  in  what  was  called  Love^ 
plot  On  petition,  the  pariiament  granted 
nim  a  pardon,  and  he  was  afterwards 
re-elected  by  the  governors  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  to  the  living  of  Christ 
Church*  On  the  Restoration,  as  he  did 
not  conform,  he  was  ejected  from  this, 
and  retired  to  a  house  he  had  at  Langlev, 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  occasionally 
preached,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  London, 
until  1684,  when  he  was  apprehended  for 
preachine,  and  commitea  to  Newgate, 
on  the  Sonventicle  Act,  and  there  he 
died  before  he  had  been  imprisoned  four 
months,  on  January  19,  1685.  Calamy 
informs  us  that  a  nobleman  having  heard 
ol  lus  death,  said  to  Charles  II.,  who  had 
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peremptorily  refused  to  release  him, 
«*  May  it  please  your  majesty,  Jenkhi  has 
got  his  liberty."  Upon  which  he  asked 
with  eagerness,  "  Aye,  who  gave  it  him?" 
The  nobleman  replied,  "  A  greater  than 
your  maiestv,  the  King  of  kmn!"  with 
which  the  king  seemed  s^eaUy  strack, 
and  remained  silent  Jenkin  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  Bunhill-fields,  and  in 
1715  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  He 
published  some  controversial  pieces,  and 
a  few  sermons.  Baxter  calls  hmi  a  **  sen- 
tentious, elegant  preacher,"  a  character 
which  may  l^  Justly  applied  to  his  prin- 
cipal work.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  2  vols,  4to  and  fol. 

JENKIN,  (Robert,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bom  at  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  m  1656,  and  educated  at  the 
King's  School  at  Canterbury,  and  at  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow;  he  held  also  the  ofiice 
of  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity. 
Dr.  Lake,  on  being  translated  firom  the  see 
of  Bristol  to  that  of  Chichester,  in  1685, 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  him 
to  the  precentorship  of  that  cathedral  in 
1688.  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the 
Revolution,  he  quitted  that  preferment, 
and  retired  to  his  fellowship,  which  was 
not  subiect  then  to  those  conditions,  unless 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  visitor,  insisted  on 
it;  and  the  bishop  was,  by  the  college 
statutes,  not  to  visit  unless  called  in  by 
a  majority  of  the  fellows.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  I.  an  act  was  passed, 
obliging  all  who  held  any  post  of  5/. 
a-year  to  take  the  oaths,  by  which  Dr. 
Jenkin  was  obliged  to  eject  those  fellows 
who  would  not  comply,  which  gave  him 
no  small  uneasiness,  and  he  sunk  by 
degrees  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility. 
In  this  condition  he  removed  to  his  elder 
brother's  house  at  South  Rungton,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1727.  His 
works  are,  An  Historical  Examination  of 
the  Authority  of  General  Councils;  A 
Defence  of  the  Profession  which  bishop 
Lake  made  upon  his  Death-bed;  De- 
fensio  S.  Augustini  adversus  Jo.  Phere- 
ponum;  An  Enfi;lish  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  from  the 
French  of  Tillemont ;  Remarks  on  Four 
Books  lately  published,  vis.  Basnage's 
History  of  the  Jews,  Whiston's  Eight 
Sermons,  Locke's  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  Le  Clerc's 
Biblioth^ue  Choisie;  The  Reasonable- 
ness and  certainty  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, of  which  a  fifth  edition,  eorrected, 
appeared  in  1721 ;  and,  A  brief  Confuta- 
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tbn  of  the  Pretences  against  natural  and 
reveded  Religion. 

JENKINS,  (Henry,)  a  native  ofYork- 
sliire,  who  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age 
of  169  years.  His  faculties  remained 
strong  to  the  last,  and  at  an  assise  he 
appeared  to  give  evidence  of  what  had 
passed  within  his  knowledge  140  years 
before.  He  remembered  the  battle  of 
Flodden-field.  As  he  was  bom  before 
registers  were  kept,  no  place  would  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  native;  so  that  in  his 
last  days  he  was  compelled  to  beg  his 
bread.  He  died  in  1670,  and  there  is 
erected  to  his  memory  a  monument  in 
Bolton  church,  Yorkslure,  where  he  was 
buried. 

JENKINS,  (David,)  a  lawyer,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  lor  his  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.,  was  bom  at  Hensol,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, about  1586,  and  educated  at 
Edmund  hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Gray's-inn,  and,  when  admitted 
to  the  bar,  rose  to  considerable  prac- 
tice. He  was  afterwards  made  one  of 
the  judges  for  South  Wales.  He .  con- 
tinued in  this  office  until  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  at  which  time  he  either  im- 
prisoned or  condemned  to  death  several 
persons  in  his  circuit,  for  being  guilty  of 
nigh  treason  in  bearing  arms  against  the 
kine.  At  length,  being  taken  prisoner 
at  Hereford,  when  that  city  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  whence,  beinff 
brought  to  the  bar  in  chancery,  he  denied 
the  authority  of  that  court,  because  their 
seal  was  counterfeited,  and  consequently 
the  commissioners  of  such  a  seal  were 
constituted  against  law.  On  this  he  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  impeached  of 
treason,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  this  occasion 
he  behaved  with  undaunted  spirit,  deny- 
ing their  authority,  and  refusing  to  make 
his  obeisance  to  tne  Speaker.  This  pro- 
voked the  house  so  much,  that  without 
any  trial  they  voted  him  and  Sir  Francis 
Butler  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  fixed 
the  day  of  execution ;  on  which  judge 
Jenkins  «  resolved  to  suffer  witn  the 
Bible  under  one  arm,  and  Magna  Charta 
under  the  other ;"  but  his  enemies  were 
diverted  from  this  design  by  a  facetious 
speech  of  Harry  Marten,  a  kind  of  par- 
liamentary buffoon.  He  was,  however, 
fined  1,000/.  for  contempt,  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  and  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated. While  in  Newgate  he  bravely 
withstood  both  the  cajolery  and  menaces 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Judge  Jen* 
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kins  remained  in  Newgate,  or  in  other 
prisons,  until  the  Restoration.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  designed  to  be  made 
one  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
but  refusing  to  comply  with  the  usual 
demands  of  the  perquisites  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  he  thought  unreasonable  after 
having  suffered  so  much,  he  retired  to 
his  estate  in  Glamor|[anshire,  then  re- 
stored to  him,  and  died  there  in  1667. 
His  vindication  of  himself^  and  several 
other  occasional  tracts  of  his  writing 
were  printed  in  1648,  12mo,  under  the 
title  of  his  Works.  Most  of  these  wero 
written  in  prison,  and  have  been  often 
reprinted.  He  is  also  the  au^or  of,  A 
Preparative  to  the  Treaty  with  the  King, 
&c.  1648;  A  Proposition  for  the  Safety 
of  the  King ;  and  a  Reply  to  an  Answer 
to  it  But  he  is  now  chiefly  known  in 
the  profession  by  his  Reports,  or  Eight 
Centuries  of  Reports  solemnly  adjudged 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  or  upon 
Writo  of  Error,  from  4  Hen.  III.  to  21 
Jac  I.,  originally  published  in  French, 
1661,  foL,  and  aeain  in  French  in  1734, 
fol.,  but  the  third  edition  was  translated 
by  Theodore  Barlow,  and  published  in 
1771  or  1777,  fol.  Bridgman  says  that 
he  also  wrote,  Pacis  Consultum,  or  a 
Directory  to  the  Public  Peace,  briefly 
describing  the  Antiquity,  Extent,  &c  oi 
several  County  Corporation  Courts,  espe- 
cially the  CourtrLeet,  1657,  12mo. 

JENKINS,  (Sir  Leoline,)  an  English 
statesman  and  civilian,  was  bom  at 
Llantrisaint,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1623, 
and  educated  at  Cowbridee  School,  and 
at  Jesus  college,  Oxford ;  but  soon  after, 
with  many  other  students,  he  took  up 
arms  in  the  royal  cause.  He,  however, 
remained  in  Oxford  till  the  king's  death, 
and  tlien  retired  to  Wales,  to  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Aubrey,  the  education  of  whose 
eldest  son  he  undertook.  He  was  after- 
wards tutor  to  other  young  men  of  family 
and  consequence,  but  became  obnoxious 
to  the  government;  from  whose  resent- 
ment, however,  he  was  saved  by  the  in- 
terference of  his  friend  Dr.  Wilkins, 
warden  of  Wadham  colle^  For  some 
time  he  resided  at  Oxford,  but  being  stiU 
considered  as  a  dangerous  man,  he  fled 
to  the  continent  in  company  with  some 
of  his  pupils,  and  travelled  with  them 
over  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
He  returned  home  about  1658,  and  at 
the  Restoration  was  chosen  one  of  the 
fellows  of  Jesus  college.  In  1661  he 
took  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  was  the 
same  year,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
ftiend,  Dr.  Mansell,  elected  principal  of 
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his  college.  He  was  in  1663  appointed 
commissary  of  Canterbury  by  bu  patron 
Sbeldon,  tbe  jprimate,  to  wbom  be  bad 
been  very  serviceable  in  settling  bis  thea- 
tre at  Oxford,  of  wbicb  be  was  made  one 
of  tbe  curators ;  and  it  was  by  tbe  arcb- 
bisbop*s  encouragement  that  he  then  re* 
moved  to  Doctorr  Commons,  as  advocate 
of  that  court  In  1664  be  was  en- 
gaged with  other  civilians  in  reviewing 
the  maritime  laws,  and  tbe  same  year  be 
was  made  judge-assistant,  and  soon  after 
principal,  of  we  Admiralty  Court,  and 
m  1668  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Pre* 
rogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  In  1670 
be  was  knighted  for  bb  services  in  re- 
covering the  property  of  the  deceased 
queen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  against 
the  claims  of  her  nephew,  Louis  AlV. ; 
and  he  afterwards  became  one  of  tbe 
commissioners  to  negotiate  tbe  union  with 
Scotland.  In  1671  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  Hythe,  in  Kent;  and  in  1673, 
after  resigning  his  office  of  principal  of 
Jesus  coUej^e,  he  went  to  Cologne  as 
plenipotentiary  to  settle  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  tbe  Dutch ;  but  be  did  not 
succeed.  The  next  year  be  was  again 
deputed  as  a  mediator  of  the  treaty  of 
Mimeffuen,  with  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
chief  Durden  of  which  rested  upon  him. 
His  labours,  however,  were  unsuccessful; 
and  on  leaving  tbe  ]^ce  in  1679  he  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  the  Hague  in 
the  room  of  his  associate.  Temple;  but 
be  was  soon  after  invited  to  renew  bis 
application  for  tbe  treaty,  which,  at  last, 
was  concluded  that  same  year.  He  re- 
turned home  in  August  1679,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  representative  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  ably  opposed 
the  bill  for  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  auke  of 
York,  and  his  services  were  rewarded  by 
admission  into  the  privy  councO,  and  tbe 
appointment  of  secretary  for  tbe  northern 
provinces  in  1680,  and  next  year  for  the 
southern.  He  was  again  elected  for  Ox- 
ford university,  and  still  opposed  the 
exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York ;  but  tbe 
firmness  with  wbicb  he  attacked  and  re- 
probated tbe  violent  measures  of  tbe 
court  exposed  him  to  obloquy,  so  that  at 
last  be  retired  from  office,  in  1684,  to  the 
literary  privacy  of  bis  bouse  at  Hammer- 
smith. On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
was  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and 
was  elected  again  for  tbe  university  of 
Oxford ;  but  bis  infirmities  increased, 
and  he  found  himself  unable  to  attend 
bis  duty  in  parliament  He  died  in 
1685,  and  was  buried  in  Jesus-colleee 
cbapel.  As  he  was  never  married,  he 
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left  his  property  to  charitable  uses,  and 
was  particularly  a  benefactor  to  bb 
college.  Hb  letters  and  papers  were 
printed,  2  vols,  fol.,  1724,  by  William 
Wynne,  with  an  account  of  hb  life. 

JENRINSON,  (Anthony,)  an  EngUsh 
traveller,  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  who, 
after  having  visited  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine,  was 
employed  in  1557  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany on  a  mission  to  Russia.  From 
Moscow  he  travelled  to  Bogar,  or  Bocbara, 
in  Tartary,  and  returned  to  England  in 
May  1561 .  He  was  sent  again  to  Russia, 
and  afterwards  visited  Casbin,  on  tbe 
Caspian  Sea.  After  bis  return  be  wrote 
an  account  of  bb  adventures,  which  was 
published  by  Hakluyt  and  Purcbas. 

JENKINSON,  (Charles,)  earl  of 
Liverpool,  tbe  eldest  son  of  colonel 
Charles  Jenkinson,  younger  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Jenkinson,  tbe  first  baronet  of 
the  family,  was  bom  in  1727,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Charter-house,  and  at  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford.  By  tbe  first  earl 
of  Harconrt,  who  was  governor  to  tbe 
kins^,  when  prince  of  Wales,  be  was  in- 
troduced to  hb  majesty,  and  through  the 
same  channel  obtained  tbe  notice  and 
confidence  of  tbe  earl  of  Bute,  to  wbom 
he  was  private  secretary.  In  1761  he 
sat  in  parliament  for  Cockermoutb,  and 
held  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  state. 
In  1763  and  1764  be  was  secretary  to 
the  treasury;  in  1766  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
from  1767  to  1773  was  a  lord  of  the 
treasury.  In  1772  he  was  apoointed 
joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  ana  called 
to  the  privy-council ;  and  in  exchanffe  for 
this  office  he  had  afterwards  the  clerkship 
of  the  pdb  in  Ireland,  wbicb  had  been 
purchased  back  by  government  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fox.  In  1778  he  was  made  secre- 
tary at  war,  which  office  he  held  until  the 
dissolution  of  lord  North's  administrati<m 
in  1782.  On  thb  occasion  bb  principles 
led  him  to  join  that  branch  of  the  old 
administration  wbicb  supported  Mr.  Pitt; 
and  when  that  minbter  came  into  power 
in  1784  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  In  1 786 
tie  obtained  the  situation  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron 
Hawkesbury,  m  tbe  county  of  Gloucester; 
and  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Liverpool  in 
1796.  He  died  in  1808.  At  that  time 
be  held  tbe  place  of  collector  of  tbe  cus- 
toms inwards  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
derk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland.  He  made 
a  very  conspicuous  figure  during  th» 
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^Me  of  tlM  rvtgn  of  Oeoifv  III.,  and 
Ibr  the  grooter  port  of  it  shored  the  eevere 
•UoqaT  which  attached  to  all  the  eonft^ 
dential  IHeitdi  of  the  Bote  administratioii ; 
and,  at  he  poeieiaed  the  favour  and  con- 
fldence  of  hn  eotrereign,  he  was  called 
the  kuig's  iooret  adiriaer.  Burke's  cele- 
heated  pamphlet  on  Popular  Discontents 
oneooraged  the  notion ;  and  the  leaders 
of  this  party  of  supposed  private  power 
Were  the  perpetual  objects  of  abuse  with 
the  disaficcted.  Having  in  early  life 
bent  his  turn  for  literature  to  political 
ftttdies,  he  became  eminently  conversant 
more  especially  with  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  the  principles  and  details  of  com- 
merce. He  wrote,  A  Discourse  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  National  and  Consti- 
tutional Force  in  England  (this  excited 
much  attention  and  debate  at  the  time)  ; 
A  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations 
during  the  present  War  (this  was  esteemed 
a  very  able  performance,  and  was  trans* 
lated  into  alt  the  languages  of  Europe) ) 
A  Collection  of  Treatises,  from  1648  to 
1783 ;  and,  A  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of 
the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Kins.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  honours  ana  estate 
by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Banks,  second 
earl  of  Liverpool,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

JENRINSON,  (Robert  Banks,)  earl 
of  Liverpool,  son  fd  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  educated  at  an  aca^ 
demy  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham, 
at  Uie  Charter-house,  and  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  wai 
the  companion  and  friend  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. About  the  period  of  the  breaking 
out  of  Uie  French  Revolution,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  was  there  when  ^e  Bastile 
was  demolished  by  the  mob,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the 
worst  excesses  which  the  streets  of  the 
city  exhibited  at  that  time.  Nor  was  he 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  then  going 
forward.  He  could  not  but  foresee  the 
effect  which  the  atrocities  of  Paris  must 
have  on  the  peace  of  his  own  country ; 
nor  could  he  be  unacquainted  with  the 
industrious  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  of 
France  to  excite  a  similar  flame  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  all  through  Europe.  In- 
timately acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in 
all  probability  requested  by  him  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  com- 
municate every  fVedi  form  which  it  as- 
sumed, Mr.  Jenkinson's  residence  at 
Paris  was  at  that  time  of  essential  service 
in  preparinflf  the  British  government  for 
the  firm  and  eflbctual  stand  which  it  made 
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against  French  aMendency  in  tills  cemi- 
try.  On  his  return  to  England  he  wa^ 
introduced  to  parliament  as  one  of  tb^ 
representatives  of  Rye.  His  election,  it 
b  rsmarkable,  took  ^ace  fhll  twelvo 
months  before  his  age  allowed  him  to  sit 
in  the  House,  and  he  returned  to  paas  the 
intervening  time  in  acoubring  firesh  con- 
tinental information.  In  1791  he  tocA 
his  seat,  and  on  the  27th  of  Febmary, 
1792,  he  made  his  first  speech,  in  opp<H 
sition  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Whitbread 
on  the  ^estion  of  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine persisting  in  her  claim  to  Ocksakow 
and  the  adjoining  district  His  address 
manifested  a  profound  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  subject  in  dispute  Mtween 
Russia  and  Turkey  at  that  juncture, 
but  also  of  the  general  a&irs  and 
prospects  of  Europe,  and  the  proper  duty 
of  England  in  relation  to  the  continental 
nations.  No  doubt  was  entertained,  ftom 
this  first  effort,  that  Mr.  Jenkinson  would 
rise  to  be  a  distinjruished  parliamentaiy 
speaker,  and  an  efficient  member  of  the 
British  cabinet  In  the  debate  on  the 
slave-trade  which  followed,  in  April,  he 
opposed  the  abolitionists.  On  the  depo- 
siUon  of  Louis  XVI.  the  British  ambae- 
sador,  lord  Gower,  was  recalled  firom 
Paris.  When,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1792,  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  **  that  his  majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  a  minister  might  be  sent  to  Paris,  to 
treat  with  those  persons  who  exercised 
provisionally  the  lunctions  of  the  execu- 
tive government  of  France,  touching 
such  points  as  might  be  in  discussion  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  allies,  and  the 
French  nation,"  Mr.  Jenkinson,  in  the 
temporaiT  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt,(who  had 
vacated  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  accepting  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,)  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  a 
speech  of  groAt  animation  and  power, 
which  called  forth  the  commendations  of 
Mr.  Burke.  In  April  1793,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
India  Board.  In  May  1796,  he  took  the 
name  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  the  second 
title  of  his  father,  who  was  now  created 
earl  of  Liverpool :  he  was  also  made 
master  of  the  Mint,  a  ]^vy  counsellor, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations.  In  the  Addington  ad- 
ministration, which  was  formed  on  the 
14th  March,  1801,  lord  Hawkesbury  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  fo- 
reign department,  and,  in  the  adjustment 
of  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France, 
was  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  Great 
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Britjuti  in  the  necotlaUoii  which  was 
opened  <m  the  tubjeet,  and  which  it- 
Med  in  the  treaty  of  peaee  signed  at 
Amiens,  on  the  28th  March,  1802,  be^ 
tween  the  French  republic,  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  other.  In 
October  1802,  he  My  advocated  the 
liberties  of  Switaerland,  now  menaced  by 
Bnonaparte,  who  had  ordered  the  French 
army,  under  Ney,  to  march  into  the  nn^ 
resisting  cantons,  to  enforce  the  reception 
of  a  new  constitution,  prepared  in  his 
Own,  cabinet.  His  lordship  addressed  a 
note  to  M.  Otto  (still  in  London,)  where- 
in he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  deep 
regret  excited  in  his  majesty's  breast  by 
the  nroclamation  of  the  French  consul  to 
the  Helretic  people.  At  the  opening  of 
the  next  session,  lord  Hawkesbury  was 
ealled  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  writ, 
as  a  peer's  eldest  son«  On  the  12th  of 
May  Mr.  Addington  resigned  ;  Mr.  Pitt 
returned  to  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and 
lord  Hawkesbury  received  the  seals  of 
the  home  department  On  the  2dd  Janu- 
ary, 1806,  Mr.  Pitt  died;  and  lord 
Hawkesbuiy  was  offered  the  premiership, 
which  he  declined.  He  received,  how- 
ever, a  decided  proof  of  the  king's  attach* 
ment,  by  being  appointed  to  we  vacant 
situation  of  warden  of  the  Cinaue  Ports. 
On  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  to 
power  in  the  following  year,  he  resumed 
nis  station  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  In  De- 
cember 1808,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  became  earl  of  LiverpooL  In  the  fol- 
lowing session,  he  warmly  advocated  the 
cause  of  Spain,  and,  on  tne  arrival  of  in- 
telligence respecting  the  battle  of  Vi- 
roiera,  in  January  1809,  he  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
When  Mr.  Percevid  became  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  £x- 
ehequer,  lord  Liverpool  was  made  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  war  department;  and 
after  the  assassination  of  that  gentleman, 
(11th  May,  1812,)  the  noble  earl,  at  the 
request  of  the  prince  regent,  assumed  the 
ofiice  of  prime  minister.  He  soon  after 
opposed  the  marquis  Wellesley's  motion 
for  making  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  following  three  years 
witnessed  the  triumphant  issue  of  the 
fcreign  policy  of  loid  Liverpool,  which 
was  at  length  crowned  by  the  treaty  of 
Plsris,  1 815.  In  18J  7  serious  rioto  in  the 
mannfkctnring  districts  compelled  minis- 
ters to  eall  for  tha  suspension  of  the 
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Habeas  Corpus  Aet  In  Jannaiy  1890, 
the  death  of  his  royal  father  called 
George  IV.  to  the  throne ;  and  the  pain* 
fol  proceedings  to  which  the  ill-advised 
conduct  of  queen  Caroline  ^ave  rise  in 
parliament,  were  the  occasion  of  much 
outcry,  on  the  part  of  the  popttlace, 
against  the  ministry.  In  1823  lord  Li-* 
verpool  justified  his  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  affiurs  of  Spain,  at  that 
time  in  nossession  of  the  troops  of  Franeew 
In  1825hea|^  arnied  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clauns.  In  182^  the  occurrence 
of  a  mereantile  panie  led  to  the  proposal 
by  lord  Liverpool  of  certain  restrictions 
on  the  paper  currency,  which  were  car- 
ried into  effect  He  also  advocated  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  West  India 
coloniee ;  and  he  made  some  important 
modifications  in  the  Com  Laws.  On  the 
27th  February,  1827,  he  was  seixed  with 
a  fit  of  paralysis  and  apoplexy;  and* 
after  lingering  several  months  in  a  state 
of  ment^  imbecility,  he  died  on  the  4th 
December,  1828.  He  was  twice  married, 
but  left  no  issue* 

JENKS,  (Benjamin,)  a  pious  English 
divine,  was  bom  in  1646,  and  was  de« 
scended  from  an  ancient  family  at  Eaton* 
undei^Heywood,  in  Shropshire.  It  is 
not  known  where  he  was  educated,  or 
whether  he  was  at  either  university.  He 
appears,  however,  when  admitted  into 
oraers,  to  have  been  for  some  time  curate 
of  Harley,  in  Shropshire,  to  which  living 
he  was  presented  in  1668,  by  the  earl  of 
Bradford,  the  patron,  who  also  made  him 
his  chaplain.  Jenks  had  also  the  living 
of  Renley,  a  small  village  about  two 
miles  from  Harley,  at  both  which 
churches  he  officiated  alternately^  He 
died  in  1724.  The  work  by  whidi  he  ia 
best  known,  is  his  Prayers  and  Offices  ^ 
Devotion,  of  which  the  27th  edition  was 
published  in  1810,  b^  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  fellow  of  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, with  alterations  and  amendments. 
Jenks  was  also  the  author  of.  Medita- 
tions upon  various  Important  Subjects,  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1756,  2  vols,  8vo. 

JENNENS,  (Charles,)  was  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  at  Gopsal,  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  a  non-juror,  descended  firom  a 
family  which  was  one  among  the  many 
who  have  acquired  ample  fortunes  at 
Birmingham.  In  early  life  he  was  so 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  ser- 
vants, the  splendour  of  hb  equipages^ 
and  the  proration  of  his  table,  that  he 
acquired  the  title  of  **  Solyman  the  mag^ 
ninoent"    He  is  said  to  have  selected 
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the  words  for  tome  of  Handel's  Oratorioe, 
and  particularly  those  for  "  the  Mes- 
siah.' Not  lon(^  before  his  death,  he 
attempted  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which 
he  bc^an  hj  publishing  King  Lear,  in  8yo; 
and  he  pnnted  afterwards,  on  the  same 
model,  the  tragedies  of  Hamlet,  1 772 ; 
Othello,  and  Macbeth,  1 773.  He  died  in 
1773.  The  tragedy  of  Julius  Csesar, 
which  in  his  life  had  been  put  to  the 
press,  was  published  in  1774.  As  an 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  he  can  no  longer  be 
remembered ;  but  as  the  first  suggester 
of  Oratorios  in  this  country,  he  seems 
entitled  to  some  notice. 

J  E  N  N  E  R,  (Edward,)  distinguished 
for  his  successful  seal  in  the  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  raccination  as  a  preven- 
tire  of  the  small-pox,  was  bom  in  1 749, 
at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
his  father  was  vicar.  When  he  was  about 
eight  years  of  age,  he  went  to  a  school  at 
Cirencester,  where  he  remained  only  half 
a  jrear.  He  was  then  consigned  to  the 
tmtion  of  a  clergyman,  at  Wootton  Under- 
edge,  bv  whom  he  was  well  grounded  in 
classical  knowledge.     In  his  thirteenth 

J  ear  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
fessrs.  Ludlow,  then  eminent  practi- 
tioners at  Sodbury,  near  Bristol ;  where 
he  remained  for  six  years.  He  then  re- 
paired to  the  metropolis,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  John  Hunter,  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  lived  with  him  for  two 
years,  and  assisted  him  in  the  formation 
of  his  celebrated  Museum.  Such  was 
the  estimation  in  which  his  pupil's  talents 
were  at  that  tune  held  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
ihat  he  offered  him  a  partnership  in  hb 

Jrofession.  So  attached,  however,  was 
enner  to  his  native  place,  that  he  de- 
clined the  flattering  proposal,  and,  after 
finishing  his  studies  in  London,  he  settled 
at  Berkeley,  and  soon  obtained  extensive 
practice.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  laid  the 
foundation  at  Berkeley  of  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, which  attracted  very  general  no- 
tice. Being  fond  of  ornithology,  he  en- 
tered into  some  very  curious  mvesUga- 
tions  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  the 
cuckoo.  The  economy  of  that  singular 
bird  had  never  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained, even  by  those  inquisitive  and  dili- 
gent naturalists,  Willoughby  and  Ray, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  msde  the  study 
of  animal  life,  in  all  its  varieties,  their 
undivided  object  The  result  of  Dr. 
Jenner's  inquiries  was  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1788,  and 
copied  thence  into  various  periodical 
f  ournals.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a 
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fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  cod- 
tinuine  a  succ^sfttl  practice  for  some 
years,  he,  in  1792,  took  out  a  diploma. 
Thus  disengaged  from  surgery,  he  had 
leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  studies  more 
congenial  to  his  taste.  His  physiologi- 
cal penetration  and  patient  i^lication 
wera  also  rewarded  by  a  discovery  of  the 
diseased  structure  of  the  heart  which  oc- 
casions the  &tal  complaint  called  the 
angina  pectoris,  and  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped  the  observation  of  anato- 
mists. So  early  as  1775,  Dr.  Jenner  had 
begun  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
cow-pox.  His  attention  to  this  singular 
disease  was  first  excited  by  observing, 
that  among  those  whom  in  the  country 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  inocu- 
late, many  resisted  every  effort  to  give 
them  the  small-pox.  These  patients  he 
found  had  unaergone  a  disorder  con- 
tracted by  milking  cows  affected  with  a 
peculiar  eruption  on  their  teats.  On  in- 
quiry, it  appeared  that  this  disease  had 
been  known  among  the  dairies  fhxn  time 
immemorial,  and  that  a  vague  opinion 
prevailed  of  its  being  a  preventive  of  the 
small-pox.  In  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  Dr.  Jenner  found 
that  some  of  those  who  seemed  to  have 
imdergone  the  cow-pox,  on  inoculaticm 
with  variolous  matter,  felt  its  influence 
just  as  if  no  disease  had  been  communi- 
oated  from  the  cow.  This  for  a  while 
damped,  but  did  not  extinguish,  his  ar- 
dour ;  for,  as  he  proceeded,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  cow  was 
subject  to  some  varieties  of  spontaneooa 
eruptions  upon  her  teats;  ana,  in  conse- 
quence, a  distinction  was  discovered  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  spurious  cow-pox. 
But  the  first  impediment  to  this  inquiry 
had  not  been  long  removed  bdbra  an* 
other,  of  greater  magnitude,  started  up. 
There  were  not  wanting  instances  to 
prove,  that  when  the  true  cow-pox  broke 
out  among  the  cattle,  a  person  who  had 
milked  the  infected  animal,  and  had 
thereby  apparently  gone  through  the  dis- 
ease in  common  with  others,  was  yet 
liable  to  receive  the  small-pox.  He  de- 
termined to  renew  his  investigation  of 
the  subject  The  result  was  fortunate ; 
for  he  now  discerned  that  the  virus  of 
cow-pox  was  liable  to  undergo  progree- 
sive  changes ;  and  that  when  appli^  to 
the  human  skin  in  a  degenerated  state,  it 
was  incapable  of  producing  that  chan^ 
upon  the  human  frame  which  is  re<^uisite 
to  render  it  unsusceptible  of  the  vanolooa 
contafi^on.  He  was  now  struck  with  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  pro- 
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pagate  tbe  disease  by  inoculation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  small-pox,  first  from 
tiie  cow,  and  finally  from  one  human  be- 
ing to  another.  He  waited  anxiously 
some  time  for  an  opportunity  of  putting 
this  theory  to  the  test  At  length  the 
period  of  trial  arriyed ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1796,  the  first  experiment  was 
made  upon  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Phipps, 
in  whose  arm  a  little  yaccine  yirus  was 
inserted,  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  young 
woman,  who  had  been  accidentally  in- 
fected by  a  cow.  Notwithstanding  the 
resemblance  which  the  pustule,  thus  ex- 
cited in  the  boy's  arm,  i>ore  to  yariolous 
inoculation,  yet  as  the  indisposition  at- 
tending it  was  barely  perceptible,  tbe 
Sterator  could  scarcely  persuade  himself 
at  his  patient  was  secure  fh>m  the 
small-pox.  Howeyer,  on  the  same  boy 
being  moculated  on  the  1st  of  July  fol- 
lowing with  small-pox  matter,  it  proyed 
that  he  was  perfectly  safe.  This  case  in- 
spired confidence ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sup- 
ply of  proper  yirus  could  be  obtained 
from  the  cow,  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  series  of  inocmations.  A  number 
of  children  were  inoculated  in  succession, 
one  from  the  other;  and  after  seyeral 
months  had  elapsed,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  infection  of  the  small-pox ;  some 
bjr  inoculation,  others  by  yariolous  efflu- 
▼la,  and  some  in  both  ways,  but  they  all 
resisted  it  The  author  of  this  important 
discoyery  made  it  known  to  the  public,  in 
1 798,  in  a  treatise,  entitied.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variobe  Vac- 
cinae, a  Disease  discoyered  in  some  of  the 
Western  Counties  of  England,  particu- 
larly Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cow-Pox.  The  announce- 
ment of  a  discoyery  which  promised  to 
strike  one  out  of  the  catalogue  of  human 
eyils  by  annihilating  a  disease  which  had 
eyer  been  considerdl  as  the  most  dread- 
ful scourge  of  mankind,  naturally  created 
a  yery  powerful  and  extensiye  sensation. 
The  honour  of  commencing  the  practice 
of  yaccination  in  London  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cline.  In  July  1798,  he  inoculated  a 
child  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  with  yac- 
cine yirus  received  from  Dr.  Jenner.  He 
afterwards  put  the  child  to  the  test  of 
inoculation  with  small-pox  matter  in  three 
places,  which  it  resisted.  Considerable 
opposition,  howeyer,  was  manifested  to  the 
new  practice  by  several  eminent  medical 
men.  Dr.  Pearson,  in  particular,  published 
a  yery  unfayourable  report  of  a  number  of 
experiments  which  he  and  Dr.  Woodrille 
had  made  on  the  subject  Dr.  Jenner, 
Uierefore,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
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defend  the  accuracy  of  his  own  state* 
ments;  and  accordmgly,  in  1799,  he 
published.  Further  Observations  on  the 
Variolas  Vaccinae ;  and  subsequently,  in 
answer  to  further  attacks  by  Dr.  Pearson 
and  Dr.  WoodvUle,  A  Continuation  of 
Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  the 
Vaccinae  Variolse.  Vaccination,  in  the. 
year  1799,  acquired  the  powerful  support 
of  the  duke  of  York,  then  commander-in- 
chief.  The  small-pox  was  a  disease  which 
had  continually  infested  the  army ;  when 
it  apoeared  in  a  regiment,  it  usually 
spreaa ;  and,  owine  to  the  irregular  lives 
of  soldiers,  often  with  peculiar  malignity. 
His  royal  highness  took  the  proper  steps 
id  ascertain  if  the  vaccine  was  in  truth  a 
preventive  of  the  small-pox.  As  soon  as 
the  Army  Medical  Board,  and  other 
competent  judges,  had  eiven  full  and  de- 
monstrable assurance  that  this  was  the 
case,  a  general  order  was  issued  to  all 
regimental  surgeons  to  vaccinate  every 
soldier  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox. 
By  this  means  the  malady  was  at  once 
extinguished  in  the  army.  .  After  a  short 
time,  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  imitated 
tiiis  example.  The  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  fleet  presented  a  gold  medal 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  accompanied  with  a  -suit- 
able address.  The  practice  of  yaccina^ 
tion,  although  still  warmly  opposed  by  a 
few  professional  men,  was  now  taken  up 
with  great  animation  in  the  metropolis, 
and  spread  rapidly  over  every  quarter  of 
the  elobe.  In  France  it  was  welcomed 
as  the  angel  of  health ;  in  Germany  it 
was  supported  by  a  host  of  able  operators, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  De  Carro, 
of  Vienna ;  in'  Italy  it  met  with  an  advo- 
cate and  promulgator  of  equal  ability, 
Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan ;  and  what  was  more 
remarkable,  the  king  of  Spain  sent  his 
physician.  Dr.  Balmis,  on  a  voyage  to 
South  America,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  dtfiusing  this  blessing.  The  meaical 
men  in  the  United  States  were  almost 
unanimous  in  promoting  vaccination; 
and  even  in  the  East  it  overcame  the 
prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese. 
In  Russia  it  was  equally  successfU ;  and 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
was  so  delighted  with  the  discoyery,  that 
she  sent  Dr.  Jenner  a  valuable  diamond 
ring,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  couched 
in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  In 
1 802  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him  a 
grant  of  10,000^ ;  which  was  followed  in 
1807  by  anotiier  of  20,000iL  In  1808, 
by  the  king's  authority,  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment  was  instituted. 
The  board,  composed  of  the  president 
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aad  eenton  of  tha  CoUeg*  of  PhyticiaBfl, 
and  the  matter  and  govemora  of  the 
College  of  Surgtona,  in  Ijondon,  aitem- 
Ued    OB   the   28th  of  December.     Dr, 
Jeiiner  was  elected  direetor.    From  that 
time  all  open  opposition  to  yacciiiation, 
hy  regular  practttionerf,  greatly  declined. 
At  leofftht  after  a  long  and  laborious  life, 
devoted  to  seientifie  inquiries,  this  .emi- 
nent and  excellent  man  was  found  lying 
on  his  floor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1823)  he  oontinued  in  a  state  of 
total  insensibility  till  about  two  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  expired,  in 
the  74th  year  of  hm  age.    The  Lite  of 
Jeaner  has  been  written  by  bis  friend, 
Dr.  Baron,  of  Gloucester,  in  2  voIb,  Svo. 
JENNINGS,  (David,)  an  eminent 
Dissenter,  the  son  of  an  ejected  noncon^ 
formist,  was  bmm  at  Kibwortb,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, in  1691,  and  was  ^ucated  at 
the  free-echool  of  his  native  place,  and 
at  a  Dissenters'  academy  in  London,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Chauneey.     Having 
finished  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  nreachers  at  an  evening  lecture  at 
Rotherbithe,  and  in  1716  he  was  chosen 
assistant  preacher  at  the  meeting  near 
Haberdashers*  Hall,    Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  pastor  to  the  con- 
eregatioBal  church  in  Old  Gravel-lane, 
Wapping,  in  which  office  he  continued 
for  forty-four  years.     Within  a  year  after 
he  entered  upon  it,  he  refiised  to  comply 
wiUi  the  requisition  brought  forward  by 
many  of  his  brethren  at  Salters'  Hall,  to 
•ipi  certain  articles  relating  to  the  Trir 
nity.     Mr.  Jennings,  about  1730,  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  sermons  ad- 
dressed   to    the   young,    entitled.    The 
Beauty  and  Benefit  of  early  Piety.     In 
1740  he  entered  the  lists  against  Dr. 
John    Taylor^  of   Norwich,  concerning 
Original  Sin,  whiph  doctrine  he  strenu- 
OMsiy  defended.    In  1743  he  was  elected 
trustee  of    Mr.  Coward's  charities,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  at  St  Helen's;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  became  divinity 
tutor,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Esmes,  at  the 
academy,  at  that  time  chiefly  supported 
by  Mr.  &> ward's  funds.     1  n  1 747  ne  pub- 
Itthed,  An  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  Ire,  which  for  a  long  period  was 
a  popular  book.     In  1749  the  university 
of  St  Andrew's   conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D,D.    After  this  he  published, 
An    Appeal   to    Reason  and    Common 
Sense  ior  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    He   died    in    1762.     After    his 
death  was  printed,  froin  a  MS.  copy,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  iff f  dais. 
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This  is  a  work  of  little  yalue.  In  1 766  a 
more  elaborate  work  was  published  by 
Dr.  Fumeaux  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr. 
Jennings,  entitled,  Jewish  Antiquities; 
or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Three  Firat 
Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron: 
to  which  is  annexed  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Hebrew  Language,  in  2  vols,  Svo. 

J£NNINGS,  (Henry  Constantine,)  an 
antiquary  and  virtuoso,  remarkable  for 
the  eccentricity  of  his  habits,  and  the 
singular  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes,  was 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Ship- 
lake,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  was 
bom  in  1731.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  classical  literature. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Ist  regiment  of  foot 
fi;uards.  He  was  next  sent  abroad  on 
his  travels,  and,  after  residing  some  time 
in  France,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  three  of  which 
were  passed  at  Rome.  In  company  with 
lord  M^unt-Hermor,  only  son  of  the  duke 
of  Montague,  he  subsequently  visited 
Sicily.  After  losing  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  horse-racing,  he  retired  into 
the  country,  and  lived  with  a  degree  of 
obscurity  and  economy,  corre^>onding 
with  his  ruined  condition.  All  his  former 
habits  were  suddenly  changed.  He  was 
next  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench 
(1777-8),  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Home  Tooke.  Soon  auer  he 
settled  in  Essex,  and  beffan  to  collect 
objects  of  verti^  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
usually  displayed  by  a  person  of  his 
ardent  temperament  Bookjs,  manuscript^ 
shells,  pictures,  prints,  busts,  together 
with  man^  thousand  rare  specimens  of 
natural  history,  were  purchased  by  him, 
and  arranged  m  due  order  on  the  shelves. 
He  had  now  seemingly  attained  once 
more  to  the  very  acm€  of  prosperity, 
when  an  event  unexpectedly  occurred 
that  levelled  him  again  in  the  dust  Mr. 
Chase  Price,  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
wit  and  conviviality,  through  the  interest 
of  his  friends  had  obtained  the  lucrative 
office  of  receiver-general  of  South  Wales. 
As  he  had  large  balances  in  his  hand, 
he  lent  considerable  sums  of  the  public 
money.  Amons  others,  1,600/.  were  ad- 
vanced to  Mr.  Jennings.  On  the  sndden 
death  of  this  gentleman,  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  his  affairs ;  and  on  its  being 
discovered  that  Mr.  Jennings  was  one  ot 
his  debtors,  an  extent  of  the  Crown  in 
aid  was  immediately  issued  against  his 

Sroperty,  which  was  sold  to  liquidate  the 
ebt     Soon  after  this  he  became  an 
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imaate  of  Cbelmtford  jail.  He  next 
settled  at  Chelsea,  where  he  a^ain  fonned 
a  Taluable  eollectioii  of  shelU,  antiquities, 
and  rare  books.  He  died  within  the 
rules  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1819,  in 
the  eiffhw*eighth  year  of  bis  Mfe,  He 
publisneti.  Summary  and  free  Reflections, 
la  which  the  great  Outline  only  and 
principal  Features  of  several  interesting 
Subjects  are  impartially  traced  and  can- 
didly examined ;  An  Endeavour  to  prove 
that  Reason  is  alone  sufficient  to  the 
firm  Establishment  of  Religion,  which 
must,  on  Principles  of  Faith,  be  ever 
precarious;  Physical  Enquiries  into  the 
Powers  and  Properties  of  Spirit;  Cursory 
Remarks  on  Infancy  and  Education ; 
Thoughts  on  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
Polite  Arts ;  a  translation  in  blank  verse 
of  The  Fiflh  Canto  of  Dante's  Inferno ; 
and,  Observations  on  the  Advantages 
attending  an  elevated  and  dry  Situa- 
tion* 

JENSON,  or  JANSON,  (Nicholas,) 
a  celebrated  printer  and  letter-founder  of 
Venice,  but  born  in  France,  about  1420. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  en- 
graver of  coins  and  medals  at  Paris. 
About  1458  the  report  of  the  invention  of 
printing  at  Menlz  being  circulated,  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  VH.  to  gain  private 
information  on  the  subject  of  that  art 
He  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission,  but 
hearing  that  the  king  was  dead,  he 
settled  at  Venice.  Jensen  excelled  in  all 
branches  of  the    art;     he  fonned    the 

Sunchesy  he  cast  the  letters,  and  con- 
ucted  the  typography.  He  first  deter- 
mined the  form  and  proportion  of  the 
present  Roman  character;  and  his  edi- 
tions are  still  sought  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  types.  Sixtus  IV.  deco- 
rated him  with  the  honorary  title  of 
Comes  Palatinus,  and  several  printers  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  after  nis  death, 
made  it  a  matter  of  boasting,  that  their 
books  were  printed  with  types  that  had 
been  made  oy  Jensen.  I'he  first  book 
that  issued  from  hispress  is  a  scarce  work 
in  4  to,  entitled.  Decor  Puellarum,  the 
date  of  which  is  1461,  by  mistake  for 
1471 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
in  Italian,  Gloria  Mulierum,  a  sequel  to 
the  former.  After  these  are  found  many 
editions  of  Latin  classics  and  other  books, 
for  ten  years  subsequently;  but,  as  no 
books  firom  his  press  appear  after  1481,  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  died  about  that 
time.  It  n  remarkable  that  the  earliest 
printers  often  commit  the  most  palpable 
errors  in  the  dates  of  their  books. 

JENYNS,  (Soame,)  an  elegant  and 
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ingenious  writer,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1704.  His  father.  Sir  Roger  Jenyns, 
was  knighted  for  his  loyalty  by  Wil* 
liamlll.,  and  resided  at  Bottisham  Hall, 
near  Cambridge.  Young  Jenyns  re* 
ceived  his  earlier  education  at  home,  and 
in  1722  was  removed  to  St.  John's  coir 
lege,  Cambridge.  His  first  poetical  pub- 
lication was,  the  Art  of  Dancinff,  printed 
in  1730.  In  1735  he  wrote,  the  Epistle 
to  Lord  Loyelace,  and  this  was  followed 
by  other  pieces  of  poetry,  which  he  con- 
tributed to  Dodsley's  Collection,  and 
afterwards  printed  in  a  volume  in  1752. 
He  wrote  also  some  occasional  essays  on 
political  topics,  the  precise  dates  of  which 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Thev  have, 
however,  been  since  collected  by  Mr. 
Cole,  in  an  edition  of  Jenyns's  works, 
which  wasiKiblished  in  4vob,  8vo,  1790, 
and  again  m  1793.  At  the  general  ele&r 
tion  in  1742  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the  county  of  Cann 
bridge.  •  From  this  time  he  continued  to 
sit  in  parliament,  either  for  the  county 
or  borough  of  Cambridge,  until  1780, 
except  on  the  call  of  a  new  parliament 
in  1754,  when  he  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Dunwich.  In  1755  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations. 
He,  however,  made  no  figure  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  early  desisted  from  the 
attempt.  After  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  he  constantly  ranked 
amone  the  friends  of  government  In 
1757  he  published  his  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,  which 
brought  him  into  notice  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  writers  of  Enelish  prose 
that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Ad- 
dison. But  the  charms  of  style  could 
not  protect  this  singular  work  from  ob- 
jections of  the  most  serious  kind.  It 
produced  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
then  editor  of  the  Literary  Magazine,  a 
critical  review,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  of  his  compositions  for  strength  of 
argument  and  brilliancy  of  wit  The 
force  of  this  refutation  was  felt  by  Jenyns, 
and  he  seems  to  have  retained  to  the 
last  a  bitter  recollection  of  it.  In  1767 
he  published  a  small  pamphlet,  entiUed, 
Thoughts  on  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  present  high  Price  of 
Provisions.  But  the  performance  which 
excited  most  attention  was  published  by 
hun  in  1776,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  form 
an  important  era  in  his  life.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  infidelit;jr,  and,  it  has  been  said, 
was  not  sparing  in  his  avowal  of  them. 
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Time  and  reflection  bitmeht  bim  to  a 
tense  of  hit  folly.  He  ttudied  the  Holy 
Scriptttret  with  care,  and  probably  called 
to  bit  aid  tome  of  thote  aole  defences  of 
Chrittiamty  which  the  infidelt  of  the 
eighteenth. eehturv  had  provoked.  It  it 
certain,  however,  that  he  bad  now  adopted 
the  common  creed,  although  with  tome 
tingalar  refinementt  of  bit  own,  and  de« 
termined  to  avow  bit  tentimentt*  With 
tbit  retolutien  be  publitbed,  A  View  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
Religion ;  which  wat  at  firtt  read  at  an 
able  defence  of  Christianity;  and  the 
accession  of  an  ingenioos  layman  to  the 
supporters  of  religion  was  welcomed  by 
the  clergy  at  large.  Others,  however, 
could  not  help  being  suspicious  of  its 
tendency,  and  regarded  the  author  as  in 
many  points  proving  himself  to  be  an 
insidious  enemy  to  the  cause  be  pretended 
to  plead.  A  controversy  immediately 
took  place,  and  continued  for  some  time, 
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^  to  the  advantage  of  Jenyns's 
k,  'which  sold  most  extensively  while 
the  controversy  was  kept  alive,  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  last  answer.  In  1782 
he  published,  Ditquititions  on  several 
Subjectt.  Thete  are  metapbytical,  theo- 
logical, and  political ;  and  in  all  of  them 
he  advancei,  amidst  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, a  number  of  fanciftil  theories,  -to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
merely  by  a  love  of  novelty,  or  a  desire 
to  show  by  what  ingenuity  opinions  that 
contradict  the  senend  sense  of  mankind 
may  be  defended.  The  style  of  this 
publication  is,  perhaps,  more  elegant  and 
animated  than  that  of  any  of  hu  former 
writings.  In  1784,  while  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  was  in  agitation,  he 
published  some  Thoughts  on  that  subject. 
This  was  the  last  of  his  productions.  He 
died  in  1787.  Jenyns's  poems  were 
added  to  the  second  and  third  editions  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Collection. 
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